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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

MARCH,     1909 

Kn^lish  VirorK  for  the  First  Year. 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

A 

First  Year — First  Half — Grade  1A. 
Months — February — March — April. 

COMPOSITION — CONVERSATION — ORAL    REPRODUCTION. 

Composition:  The  words  of  the  syllabus  are:  The  subject  matter  of 
the  language  lessons  should  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Conversations 
on  the  topics  mentioned  under  nature  study ;  on  simple  artistic  pictures ; 
on  the  pupils'  play  things,  pets,  games,  occupations;  on  food,  cleanliness, 
manners. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  new  term  should  be  spent  in  teaching  the 
children  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings;  the  home 
life;  the  family  life.  Encourage  the  children  to  speak  of  their  homes,  their 
family,  their  dear  ones.  Make  them  feel  you  are  interested  in  what  interests 
them. 

When  the  child  feels  that  his  little  "all"  seems  something  to  the  teacher, 
how  much  more  readily  he  will  express  himself.  Here  lies  a  motive  for 
expression  of  thought. 

The  new  month ;  its  name ;  its  shortness ;  the  shortest  month,  yet  it  has 
given  us  "Our  Washington"  and  "Our  Lincoln." 

Our  country;  our  soldiers;  our  heroes;  our  flag;  our  Presidents.  The 
first  President.  Washington.  Washington's  Birthday.  Lincoln.  Lincoln's 
Birthday.  Bravery;  courage;  patriotism.  St.  Valentine.  St.  Valentine's 
Day.    Mating  of  birds ;  pigeons.    Where  the  birds  are.     Current  events. 

The  length  of  the  days ;  days  longer  now. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils. 

Reading  to  the  pupils :  Stories  of  Washington's  childhood ;  his  youth ; 
his  manhood.  Stories  of  Lincoln's  childhood ;  his  youth ;  his  manhood. 
"The  Good  Saint  Valentine." 

Books  of  reference  for  the  teacher:  "Life  of  Washington,"  by  Irving; 
"Stories  of  Our  Country,"  by  Johonnot;  "The  Story  Hour,"  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin;  "Little  George  Washington  and  Great  George  Washing- 
ton," in  "The  Story  Hour,"  by  Nora  Smith;  "A  First  Book  of  American 
History,"  by  Eggleston;  "A  History  Reader,"  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wilson. 

Ethical  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  George  Washington's  life. 

George  Washington's  love  for  his  family,  his  home;  later,  his  country. 

The  cherry  tree  and  hatchet  may  be  told  as  exemplifying  truth. 

His  occupations ;  how  he  spent  his  time ;  his  love  and  his  care  for  his 
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pets;  his  dog;  his  horse;  his  swimming  and  rowing;  his  schooling;  his 
great  love  for  his  motlier;  his  desire  to  become  a  sailor;  why  he  did  not 
become  one.  Washington  as  a  surveyor;  the  accuracy  in  this  work;  the 
difficulties  encountered  as  a  surveyor;  going  into  the  forest  alone;  sleeping 
on  the  ground;  his  encounter  with  the  Indians.  Dwell  upon  the  bravery 
here  shown.  Never  afraid  of  any  work ;  always  a  ready  worker ;  willing  to 
aid  whenever  possible;  true  in  all  things.  Washington's  employment  as  a 
messenger. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  some  one  was 
needed  to  manage  our  soldiers.  Who  was  the  man  to  be  chosen?  Why 
was  Washington  chosen?  What  was  he  then?  How  did  he  act  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army?  How  Washington  won  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  his  men ;  why  he  was  chosen  President ;  the  qualities  that  so  well 
fitted  him  for  his  position.  Washington  known  as  the  "Father  of  His 
Country."  How  he  earned  the  reputation,  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Some  of  the  simplest  of  Washington's  rules  for  conduct : 
Think  before  you  speak. 
Do  not  sing  in  company. 
Do  not  drum  with  your  fingers  or  your  feet. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose:   The  above  lines. 

Poetry : 

"I  love  the  name  of  Washington,  Hurrah  for  the  flag,  our  country's  flag, 

I  love  my  country  too;  It's  stripes  and  white  stars,  too, 

I  love  the   flag,  the  dear   old  flag  For  there  is  no  flag  however  grand 

Of  red  and  white  and  blue."  Like  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue; 
The  Army  and  Navy  forever. 
Three  cheers  for  the   Red,  White  and   Blue. 

Red  says — Be  brave.  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue 

White  says — Be  pure.  Forever  shall  wave 

Blue  says — Be  true.  O'er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave." 

"We  shall  always  love  the  stars  and  stripes. 
And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true, 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  flag. 
The  red,  the  white  and  blue." 

"One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand. 
One  nation  evermore." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  boyhood.  When  he  was  born ;  where  he  was  born ; 
the  log  cabin ;  his  parents ;  father,  poor  man,  could  hardly  write  his  name. 
The  grandfather ;  Abraham  named  in  honor  of  his  grandfather.  Abraham's 
accomplishments  at  age  of  ten.  Lincoln's  schooling;  how  he  earned  his 
first  dollar.  Lincoln  as  a  rail  splitter;  a  postmaster;  a  surveyor;  a  lawyer; 
helping  to  make  the  laws  of  the  country ;  slavery.    Lincoln  as  President. 

The  centennary  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Special  programmes  for  this 
celebration  wall  be  given  in  all  the  schools. 
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St.  Valentine's  Day. 

February  the  fourteenth.  St.  Valentine  lived  long,  long  ago.  His 
goodness  was  so  great — called  Saint;  St,  Valentine.  Every  one  loved  him. 
He  called  on  little  children,  on  the  poor  and  on  the  sick.  Every  one  glad 
to  see  him.  When  he  became  too  old  to  make  calls,  he  sent  loving  messages ; 
these  messages  are  called  valentines.    People  v^^ere  glad  to  keep  his  birthday. 

Children  make  valentines;  original  thoughts. 

Express : 

I  love  you,  I  love  you  My  love,  I  have  spoken 

And  love  you  right  hard,  My  heart  it  is  thine; 

Or  why  should  I  trouble  Will  you  take  this  token 

To  send  you  this  card.  As  your  Valentine. 

Happy  as  a  robin, 

Gentle  as  a  dove, 

That's   the    sort   of   little    child 

Everyone  wlil  love. 

Pigeons.  Carrier  pigeons;  mission  of  carrier  pigeons;  carry  letters 
and  messages  from  friends  to  friends ;  this  is  an  old  custom ;  how  the  pigeon 
is  trained  to  do  it.  Why  the  pigeon  is  chosen;  its  power  of  endurance;  its 
constancy ;  its  loving  disposition ;  its  fondness  and  affection  for  its  little 
ones.  How  it  builds  its  nest.  It  lays  two  white  eggs.  The  care  of  the 
little  ones  is  shared  by  the  father  and  the  mother.  The  coo  of  the  pigeon ; 
sweet,  soft  and  low. 

For  reproduction,  the  story  of  "Pearl  and  Her  Pigeons,"  told  by  Helen 
Keller  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World,"  will  furnish  excellent  material. 

The  stories  told  for  oral  reproduction  should  be  simple  and  should  be 
models  in  structure  and  in  choice  of  words. 

These  stories  will  not  alone  please  the  child  but  they  will  be  an  aid  as 
models  for  their  oral  expression. 

More  stories  for  this  grade  may  be  found  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's 
World."  The  syllabus  suggests  the  longer  nursery  rhymes,  as  "Mother 
Hubbard,"  "Cock  Robin" ;  simple  stories  of  child  life ;  anecdotes  of  animals ; 
the  simpler  folk  stories,  such  as  "The  Three  Bears." 

OLD    MOTHER    HUBBARD. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  To  buy  him  a  hat; 

Went  to  the  cupboard,  But  when  she  came  back. 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone;  He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

But  when  she  came  there,  She  went  to  the  tailor's 

The  cupboard  was  bare,  To  buy  him  a   coat; 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none.  But  when  she  came  back, 

She  went  to  the  baker's  He  was  riding  a  goat. 

To  buy  him  some  bread;  The  dame  made  a  curtesy. 

But  when  she  came  back,  The  dog  made  a  bow; 

The  poor  dog  was  dead.  The   dame  said,  "Your  servant," 

She  went  to  the  hatter's  The  dog  said,  "Bow-wow." 

An  anecdote  of  an  animal  is  given  with  the  selection. 

The  Wise  Mouse. 
One  day  a  little  mouse  came  out  of  his  hole. 
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He  looked  around  and  saw  a  mouse  trap. 

He  said,  "Ah,  there  is  a  trap ! 

"It  has  a  piece  of  cheese  in  it. 

"This  trap  is  a  mouse  trap. 

"People  think  they  can  catch  us  in  the  mouse  trap. 

"They  think  we  will  snap  it. 

"H  we  do,  the  trap  will  fall  and  we  shall  be  caught. 

"Oh,  no,  we  won't  snap  that  cheese. 

"We  know  better." 

The  mouse  looked  at  the  piece  of  cheese  again. 

"I  am  going  to  smell  that  cheese,"  said  the  mouse. 

"Nothing  will  happen  if  I  just  smell  the  cheese." 

The  mouse  walked  into  the  trap. 

He  smelled  the  cheese  once.    How  good  it  smelled. 

He  smelled  the  cheese  again.  Clap !  Down  fell  the  trap !  The  poor 
little  mouse  was  caught. — Retold  from  Grimm. 

March, 
composition — conversation — oral  reproduction. 

Conversation :  The  new  month ;  the  new  season ;  the  names  of  the 
months  comprising  the  season;  the  characteristics  of  the  new  month;  the 
sun;  the  sun  melts  the  snow;  the  softening  of  the  ground;  the  return  of 
the  birds. 

Winds;  different  kinds  of  winds;  the  four  winds;  blustering  winds; 
how  the  winds  freeze  the  stream ;  the  winds  as  a  sower  of  seeds ;  how  the 
seeds  are  scattered;  what  the  winds  bring;  birds;  twigs;  class  observation 
of  twigs. 

Steam ;  steamboats ;  Robert  Fulton  ;  sail  boats.  Trees ;  sap ;  sap  of  the 
maple  sugar  tree ;  sugar  making ;  pussy  willow ;  seeds ;  buds ;  plants. 

A  Little  Talk  on  Germination. 

In  every  seed  is  a  little  baby  plant.     It  is  very  much  like  a  little  baby. 

It  sleeps  in  its  cradle.    The  seed  is  the  cradle  of  the  plant. 

THE  LITTLE  PLANT. 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed,  Of  the  raindrops  bright. 

Buried  deep,  so  deep.  The  little  plant  heard, 

A  dear  little  plant  And  it  rose  to  see 

Lay  fast  asleep.  What  the  wonderful 

"Wake!"  said  the  sunshine,  Outside  world  might  be. 
"And  creep  to  the  light!"  —Selected. 

"Wake!"  said  the  voice 

Soak  beans  in  water.  Take  off  the  shiny  coats.  The  inside  is  the  little 
bean  plant.     Split  the  beans.    There  are  two  parts. 

Plant  beans  in  individual  class-room  boxes.  Cover  them  with  earth. 
Keep  them  moist  and  soft. 

The  hard  shells  begin  to  soften ;  they  grow  large. 

The  hard  part  has  two  parts.    They  separate  easily. 

One  part  grows  down  into  the  ground. 

The  other  part  stretches  upward  out  of  the  earth  into  the  sunlight. 
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PUSSY  WILLOW. 


Oh!  you  pussy  willow, 
Pretty  little  thing; 
Coming  in  the  sunshine 
Of  the  merry  spring. 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  pussy. 
For  I  want  to  know, 
Where  it  is  you  come  from? 
How  it  is  you  grow? 
Now,   my  little  children, 
If  you'll  look  at  me 
And  my  little  sisters, 
I  am  sure  you'll  see 
Tiny  little  houses. 


Out  of  which  we  peep, 
When  we  first  are  waking 
From   our   winter's   sleep. 
As  the  days  grow  milder 
Out  we  put  our  heads, 
And  we  lightly  move  us 
In  our  little  beds; 
And  when  warmer  breezes 
Of  the  spring  time  blow. 
Then  we  little  pussies 
All  to  catkins  grow. 
— Walter  and  Jcnks'   Songs  and   Games 
for  Little  Ones. 


Have  seeds  planted  in  various  ways. 

Seeds  and  seedlings.  Sprouting  of  seeds  observed;  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  seedlings  come  out  of  the  ground;  parts  of  plant;  root,  stem, 
leaves.  Need  of  water  should  be  shown  by  allowing  plants  to  wilt,  then 
supplying  water.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  plants  from  seeds 
at  home.    Relate  experience  in  class-room.    Bring  in  their  plants. 

Emilie  Poulsson's 

In  my  little  garden  bed. 

Raked  so  nicely  over, 

First  the  tiny  seed  I  sow,  ^ 

Then  with  soft  earth  cover. 

Shining  down  the  great  round  sun 

Smiles    upon    it    often; 

Little    raindrops    pattering    down 

Help  the  seed  to  soften.  « 

Then    the    little    plant    awakes,  I 

Down  the  roots  go  creeping, 

Up  it  lifts  its  tiny  head  through    the   brown   earth   peeping. 

Higher,  higher  still  it  grows 

Through    the    sunny    hours. 

Till  some  happy  day  the  buds 

Open    into    flowers. 

"Rock-a-bye  Baby,"  sang  Mr.  Wind  to  the  cradled  babies. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  the  cradles  were  rocked  day  and  night. 

Jack  Frost  was  still  around,  so  the  babies  did  not  awaken;  they  did 
not  wish  to  freeze. 

All  the  winter  long  the  babies  slept. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  awaken. 

Mother  Nature  sent  her  March  winds  to  visit  our  cradled  babies.  The 
sun  visited  them,  too. 

The  babies  grew  larger  and  larger. 

They  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 

They  peeped  from  their  brown  coats. 

Mother  Nature  says,  "Do  not  come  out,  little  pussies,  without  your 
gray  hoods." 

They  put  on  their  gray  hoods,  and  then  we  have 
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Dainty  pussy  willows,  Thouxli  wc  never  purr. 

On  a  swaying  bough,  SCc,  wr  arc  dressed 

Sang  awhile  to  springtime  In   softest  fur. 

Soft  and  low.  Children  reach  to  gather  us 

What   we   heard   them   telling  With   loving  care 

In  the  splashing  rain,  As  we  gently  sw;iy  in  air. 
We  will  tell  to  you  again,  — Uwcjvy's  Nalun-  m  l^ene. 

Yes,  we  are  pussies, 

A  Little  Talk  on  Winds  and  Wind  LiTiii/ATUKii. 
What  the  wind  does.     Complete  statements  to  be  given. 

The  wind  puts  the  flowers  to  slcqj. 

The  wind  puts  the  bnxjks  to  slcqj. 

The  wind  opens  the  buds. 

The  wind  wakens  the  flowers. 

ITie  wind  wakens  the  brook. 

The  winr)  brings  the  rain. 

The  wind  shakes  the  leaves  frr/m  the  Ireci, 

The  wind  rocks  the  birds  in  their  cradles. 

The  wind  turns  the  windmills. 

The  wind  sails  the  boats. 

The  north  wind  brings  the  cold. 

The  west  wind  brings  the  flowers. 

The  south  wind  brings  the  heat. 

The  east  wind  brings  the  rain. 
I>ct  U-,  '..-ly  thr  little  verse  that  bcginr>,  "Whirh  i=i  ilm  wind  f}i;it  bring! 
the  cold  ?" 

Who  will  Bay  the  little  ver&c  alxAit  thf:  "Which  h  the  wind  that  bringi 
the  flowers?" 

Who  will  try  "Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat?" 
Who  will  try  "Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain?" 

AN   OLD  FAVORITE, 
Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  hearts  are  glad  to  have  it  so, 
Then  blow  it  rutii  or  blow  it  went, 
The   wind  Jh-it   blow?,  is   Mirr-ly  !>«•'.(. 

DkAM'i    IZA'/JON'. 

Sclcf  t  four  children  to  represent  the  winds. 

The  child  rq^resenting  the  north  wind  may  blow  »o  an  to  make  the 
flowers  shiver  and  go  to  ^>hcp — ^rnake  the  shcej.»  scamper  into  the  fold — he 
may  blow  a  trumpet  loudly  and  say  what  he  h  and  what  he  is  d'^^ing. 

Dramatizati'^  gives  good  foo^]  for  natural  oral  exj;re»»if,>n. 

For  the  south  wind  a  gentle  child  is  cho?yen — one  gentle  in  all  hn  way; 
not  one  of  a  Vji^iterous  nature.  This  wind  blows  so  gently  and  f>o  softb 
the  flower  heads  open  and  show  the  oj^ening  flower. 

The  east  wind  blows;  then  come**,  the  tajMap-tap,  'JTir  raiP'lroj>» 
patter  on  the  desk ;  they  patter  softly  and  they  patter  loudly. 

The  child  rej^re'f.enting  the  west  wind  brings  ^^"-  f'ower^. ;  hr  call?/  f/n 
<'i^  T/irds  and  they  begin  to  sing. 


KNOMSII     WOKK     l''('i;      IllK    I'lRST     YMAU. 
WHAT   rill'.  WINDS  nuiNG. 

Which  iH  IIh"   wind   lli;il    lniilRS  (he  cdld? 
'I'hr   North  wind.   I'lcddy,  .iiul  all   the  sii(»\v. 
And  llir  siirci)  will  Ncaiiiprr  into  the  fold, 
VVIicn  I  lie  North  hcKiiiH  to  blow. 
Which    iM   the    wind    lli.il    luiuK';   tiio   heat? 
The  South  wind.  Katy;  and  corn  will  k«""w, 
And  prachrM  icddon   for  ycni  to  cat, 
When  the  South  hcKtinH  to  blow. 
Which  is  the  wind  iliii   hriiiKS  tlf  iiim' 
Tlic     ICast  wind,    Ally;    and    fanncis    know 
'I'hr   cows  conic   siiivcriiiK   up   the   lane 
When  the  h'.aMl  lie^inH  to  blow. 
Which   is   tiie   wind    lliil    IniiiKM   ihc   llowcfS? 
The    west    wind.    I'.essy;   and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sinn  in  the  siiinnief  ImiirM. 
When  the  West  bcKins  to  blow. 

IuIiiiiiikI  Cliiiiurr  Strdman. 

'Ill  \\    WIND    Mll.l,   S()N(;. 

The    wind    iiiiisl    Mow    to    Iniii    the    mill, 

Or  else  it  will  stand  still,  staiul  still; 

The  coin  ni.ikes  meal,  llic  iiie.il  nial<c8  brc.'ltl, 

That    all    the   people   may   be   fe<l. 

'J'lie    wind    iiiiist   blow   to   turn   the    mill 

Or    else    i(     will    stami    still. 

The   «eeil    mil'. I    yjow    lo    luiiii    llie    r.iaiii. 

And   Sfiftly    I  ill    IIh-   y,<\\l\r   i.ini. 

The    Hllli    imisl     :.limr.    liie    wind    niii'il     blow; 

All    these   must    help   the   frrain    lo   k'ow. 

Oh.    yellow    k'ows    ihe    u.iwiiiK    p.iain, 

Mid    suusliiin-    .mil    mid    i.iin.  , 


K.  I).   W'li'.K^n 


WAITINC  TO  GROW. 


I.illle    wliilc    snowdrop,    jirl    waKiiiK   up, 

Vi«)let.   daisy   and   swcci    iMillcitiipl 

TliiiiK    id    llic    (lowers    lli.il    .or    iindn     llie    snow, 

WailiiiK   lo  K'owl 
And    llimU    wli.il    liosis   ot   queer   little   seeds, 
Of   (lowers  and    iimsses.  and    ferns  and    weeds 
All-    iindci    (lie    le.'ives   and    imdci    (lie    lainw, 

W.'iitiiiK   to   K'OW. 
Think   (d    the   roots   K^'ttiiiK   re.uly   to   .spimil. 
KeachiiiK   their   slemler   brown   (infers  .'ibmil. 
Under   the   ice   and    liu-   li.ivis  .iiid    llie   SHOW, 

Waiting  lo  K"'W. 
(  )nly  a  nioiilli  or  a   few   we(d<s  more 
Will   they   have  to   wait   behind  (hat  door; 
Listen   and    w.ih  li.   for   lln-y  arc   below— 

Waiting   lo   K'"W. 
NdlliiiiK   «o   small,   or    hidden    so    well, 
I  h.ii  ("lod  will  not  lind  it.  and  very  noon  Irll 
Ills     1111  where  to  «hinc,  and  his  rain  where  lo  Ko, 
To  help  lliiiii  to  f/row. 
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THE  SAP  HAS  BEGUN  TO  FLOW. 

The   woods   are    still   sleeping; 

But   grass   is   a-peeping 

From  under  the  snow. 

The  swallows  are  coming, 

The   bees  are   a-humming, 

The  sap  has  begun  to  flow! 

The  buds  that  were  hidden 

In  brown  coats  are  bidden 

To  break  and  let  the  world  know. 

The  Ice  King  is  quaking, 

The    springtime    is    waking, 

The  sap  has  begun  to  flow. 

— Selected. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils.  The  selections  may  include  "The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun,"  by 
^sop ;  'The  Meeting  of  the  Winds,"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World" ; 
"yEolus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds" ;  "Wind  Songs  and  Games,"  Smith's  Song 
Book;  "Nature  Myths,"  Flora  Cooke;  "The  Maple  Tree's  Surprise,"  Pouls- 
son's "In  the  Child  World." 

Dramatization  of  "A  Barnyard  Talk"  furnishes  excellent  material  for 
oral  expression.    This  story  may  also  be  found  in  Poulsson's  "Child  World," 

Ethical  lessons  may  be  based  on 

THE  LITTLE  HELPERS. 

I.  Taking  good  care  of  the  baby. 

Planting  the  corn  and  potatoes,  Watching  her  lest  she  should  fall — 

Helping  to  scatter  the  seeds,  We  little  children  are  busy. 

Feeding  the  hens  and  the  chickens,  Oh,  there  is  work  for  us  all, 
Freeing  the  garden  from  weeds.  Helping  Mamma. 

Driving  the  cows  to  the  pasture. 

Feeding  the  horse  in  the  stall —  IV. 

We  little  children  are  busy.  Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy. 

Sure  there  is  work  for  us  all.  Makes  us  both  active  and  strong; 

Helping   Papa.  Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better 

When  we  have  labored  so  long. 

III.  Gladly  we  help  our  kind  parents. 

Sweeping  and  washing  the  dishes.  Quickly  we  come  to  their  call. 

Bringing  the  wood  from  the  shed.  Children  should  love  to  be  busy, 

Ironing,  sewing  and  knitting.  There  is  much  work  for  us  all, 
Helping  to  make  up  the  beds.  Helping  Papa  and  Mamma. 

Verses  one,  three  and  four  are  given,  as  verse  one  is  suggestive  as  a 
help  for  papa ;  verse  three,  a  help  for  mamma ;  verse  four,  helping  papa 
and  mamma. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry, 

Prose  lines:  I  love  the  trees,  the  birds  and  flowers.  Springtime  fair 
is  on  her  way,  March  is  the  first  month  of  spring.  The  swallows  are 
coming.    The  wind  rocks  the  cradles.    The  sap  has  begun  to  flow. 

Poetry :  "Rock-a-bye,  Baby,  On  the  Treetop"  is  a  very  appropriate  selec- 
tion for  this  time  of  the  year ;  also,  "Rock-a-bye,  Baby,  Thy  Cradle  Is  Green." 

Rock-a-bye,    baby,    on    the   treetop. 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock. 
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When  the  bough  breaks,  the  cradle  will  fall, 

Down  comes  the  baby,  cradle  and  all. 

Rock-a-bye,    baby,    thy    cradle   is   green, 

Father's  a  nobleman,  mother's  a  queen. 

And  Betty's  a  lady,  and  wears  a  gold  ring, 

And  Johnny's   a   drummer  and  drums  for  the  king. 

April. 

composition — conversation — oral  reproduction. 

Conversation  :     The  new  month  ;  characteristics  ;  showers ;  rain ;  sun ; 

sunshine ;  wind ;  trees ;  rainbow ;  moon ;  stars ;  Easter,  suggestive  of  of  new 

life;  earthworms;  caterpillar;  cocoon;  butterfly;  the  Easter  rabbit;  eggs; 

Easter  egg  rolling;  topics  mentioned  under  Nature  Study. 

"April  showers 
Bring  May  flowers." 

What  the  farmer  is  doing. 

A  little  talk  on  the  new  month ;  comparison  of  March  and  April.  March 
was  a  windy  month,  April  is  a  month  of  sunshine  and  showers.  April  is 
the  month  of  the  rainbow.  Through  the  observation  of  the  weather,  rain  is 
studied.  Where  the  rain  comes  from ;  where  it  falls ;  it  falls  on  everything ; 
how  it  falls;  gently,  forcibly;  the  size  of  the  drops. 

Oh,  the  rain  came  down  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap. 

And  knocked  at  the  daisies'  door; 

Calling,  "Darling  wake  and  the  slumber  shake 

From  your  pretty  eyes  once  more." 

Soon  the  daisies  peeped  at  the  bright,  blue  sky. 

In    dresses   so   neat   and   new. 

And  they  said,  "Kind  rain,   when   you   come   again. 

We   will   blow   a  kiss   to  you."  ' 

— Selected. 

This  song  makes  a  splendid  language  lesson.  The  rain  awakens  the 
sleeping  flowers  and  seeds.  The  rain  supplies  water — water  as  a  drink, 
water  for  bathing,  for  cleaning,  for  cooking;  water  as  a  power;  steam. 

The  sun ;  the  sunshine.    Language  may  so  easily  be  promoted  with : 

"Wake,"  said  the   sunshine, 

" 'Tis   time   to   get   up; 

Wake,  pretty  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup; 

Why,  you  have  been  sleeping  the  whole  winter  long; 

Hark,  don't  you  hear  the  blue-birds'  first  song?" 

The  following  selection  may  be  read  to  the  children,  and  then  it  may  be 
taught  as  a  song.    It  may  also  be  used  as  a  game : 

THE   GREAT  BROWN   HOUSE. 

To    the    great    brown    house,    where    the    flowerets    live. 
Came  the  rain  with  its  tap!  tap!  tap! 
And  whispered:    "Violet,  Snowdrop  and  Rose, 
Your  pretty  eyes  you  must  now  unclose, 
From  your  long,  long  winter's  nap." 
Said  the  rain,  with  its  tap!  tap!  tap! 
From  the  doors  they  peeped,  with  a  timid  grace. 
Just  to  answer  this  tap!  tap!  tap! 
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The  Snowdrop  bowed  with  a  sweet  "good  day," 
Then    all    came    nodding    their    heads    so    gay, 
And  they  said:    "We  have  had  our  nap; 
Thank  you,  rain,  for  your  tap!   tap!   tap!" 

Take  the  children  out  doors  and  show  them  the  brown  earth — this 
great  brown  house.  Under  the  earth — in  this  great  brown  house  the  sleep- 
ing flowers  are.  The  flowers  may  be  waiting  to  come  out;  the  rain  taps  at 
the  door ;  whispers  to  the  sleeping  flowers ;  tells  them  it  is  time  to  unclose 
their  eyes ;  that  it  is  time  to  open  them ;  to  awaken  from  the  long  winter  nap. 
They  respond ;  they  answer  the  tap,  tap,  tap ;  they  peep  out ;  they  nod  their 
heads;  they  come  with  a  "thank  you"  to  the  rain. 

Stories  for  oral  reproduction  may  be  told  or  read  to  the  pupils. 

Reading  to  the  pupils :  "Aqua,  the  Water  Baby,"  in  "The  Story  Hour," 
by  K.  D.  Wiggin ;  "Stony  and  Rocky,"  in  "The  Child's  World" ;  "The  Drop 
of  Water,"  by  Andersen ;  "Rainbow  Stories" ;  "The  Morning  Glory  Seed" ; 
"A  Lesson  of  Faith,"  "In  the  Child's  World";  "The  Little  Red  Hen"; 
"Legends  of  the  Moon,"  Cooke. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose  work :    I  love  the  pretty  flowers.    The  sun  makes  us  happy.    God 

bless  our  home.    April  brings  the  many  showers. 

Poetry : 

The    rain    is    raining    all    around. 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 

With  the  "Rainbow  Stories,"  Rosetti's  "Boats  Sail  On  the  River"  may 

be  taught.     This  is  a  selection  taken  from  the  list  given  in  the  English 

Syllabus : 

Boats   sail   on  the   rivers. 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 

Are    prettier    than   these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven. 

And  overtops  the   trees. 

And  builds  a  rood  from  earth  to  sky, 

Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

First  Year— Second  Half —Grade  1 B 

Months — February,   March  and  April. 

February. 

Composition:  As  in  the  lA  grade  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons 
should  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  correct  forms  of  a  few  of  the  incorrect  expressions  used  by  pupils 
should  be  made  the  bases  of  oral  drills.  The  teachers  should  aim  in  every 
way  and  at  all  times  to  secure  natural  and  free  expression.  What  is  lan- 
guage? Language  is  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  Thought  and 
feeling  are  the  content  of  language.    The  teacher  must  expend  her  energy 
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in  helping  the  pupils  to  see;  to  relate  their  experiences;  to  make  tlieir  ex- 
periences real  and  to  aid  them  in  their  mode  of  expression. 

The  children  should  not  be  cliecked  in  the  recital  of  a  story,  by  criti- 
cism. The  errors  may  be  noted  and  a  particular  period  of  time  devoted  to 
the  correction  of  these  errors. 

Conversation:  Season  of  the  year;  months  comprising  this  season; 
February  the  last  of  the  winter  months;  the  new  month;  its  duration;  topics 
mentioned  under  Nature  Study. 

Lincoln.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  His  boyhood;  his  youth;  his  hardships; 
his  help  to  his  country.  Lincoln  as  President.  This  year  is  the  centennial 
of  Lincoln's  birtliday. 

Washington.  George  Washington's  boyhood.  His  love  for  his  home; 
his  family;  how  he  loved  to  do  brave  deeds;  his  love  for  animals;  his  care 
for  his  dog ;  his  pony ;  his  occupations ;  soldier  love ;  George  Washington  as 
a  surveyor ;  as  a  soldier ;  a  talk  on  the  army ;  the  courage  and  bravery  that 
win.  Our  flag ;  by  whom  made ;  at  whose  suggestion ;  the  stars ;  the  stripes ; 
a  flag  that  would  be  "our  own." 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
children.    Refer  to  the  reading  matter  given  for  the  lA  Grade. 

Ethical  lessons  may  be  chosen  from  tlie  lives  of  George  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 

"The  first  great  law  is  to  obey."  This  illustrated  in  story  form  may  be 
the  basis  of  an  ethical  lesson. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose:  I  wish  to  be  like  Washington.  Washington  was  brave  and 
true.    Dare  to  do  right.    Always  speak  kindly. 

Poetry:  "What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?" — Tennyson.  Object  of  the 
poem:  To  illustrate  that  mother  knows  best  when  the  child  may  be  self- 
reliant. 

Preparatory  Work :  Connecting  the  home  life  with  bird  life.  Mother's 
love  and  care  for  the  baby.  The  mother  bird's  care  and  love  for  her  little 
ones.  ■■:,'::: 

LITTLE  BIRDIE.  ■;--  - 

What  does  little  birdie  say,  What  does  little  baby  say 

In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day?  In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 

"Let  me   fly,"  says  little  birdie,  Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 

"Mother,    let   me   flj''   away."  "Let  me   rise  and  fly  away." 

"Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer,  "Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger."  Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger." 

So  she  rests  a  little  longer.  If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer. 

Then  she  flies  away.  Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away. 

— Alfred  Jennyson. 

Terms  to  be  explained :  Peep  of  day ;  wings  are  stronger ;  where  she 
rests  a  little  longer;  then  what  happens;  what  baby  says;  who  has  said  this, 
too ;  let  me  rise  and  fly  away ;  what  must  baby  wait  for ;  limbs  are  stronger ; 
then  what  happens. 

Some  Lincoln  quotations  may  be  used  for  the  ethical  lessons  this  month : 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
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"Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living,  brave  and  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

How  easily  the  foregoing  lines  can  be  explained!  How  beautifully 
they  can  be  woven  into  story  form!  Surely  the  child  will  understand  for 
what  Lincoln  stands. 

March. 

composition — conversation oral  reproduction. 

Conversation:  The  new  month;  name;  characteristics;  months  com- 
prising new  season;  winds;  weather-vane;  buds;  class  observation;  com- 
parison of  buds  and  twigs  in  winter  gowns  and  in  spring  gowns, 

A  poem  that  has  been  successfully  used  for  language  and  conversation 
work  is  the  following: 

THE  SUNSHINE'S  CARESS. 

To  the  little  brown  cradles, 

Where  the  leaf  babies  sleep, 

Came   the   sunshine   with   a    soft   caress, 

And    whispered:     "Buds,    dear    little    buds, 

Throw    off    your    old    winter    wraps. 

And  put   on  your  new   spring  dress." 

So  said  the  sunshine  with  its  soft  caress. 

From  the  cradles  they  peeped 

With    a   timid    gaze. 

Just  to  answer  this  soft  caress. 

They    quickly    courtesied    a    sweet    "Good  day," 

Then  donned  their  all  new  dresses  so  gay; 

And  they  said:     "The  world  we'll  bless. 

Thank    you,    sunshine,    for   your    soft    caress." 

— Jenk's  Songs  and  Games. 

Reading  to  the  pupils  for  Grade  IB  may  include  simple  narrative  poems. 
One  of  those  mentioned  is  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?"  which  is  here  given 
in  its  entirety.    The  author  is  Lydia  Maria  Child. 

An  ethical  lesson  may  surely  be  drawn  from  the  following : 

WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD'S  NEST? 


"To-whit!  To-whit!  to-whee! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 
"Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-oo! 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do. 
I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay. 
But  didn't  take  your  nest  away. 
Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-oo! 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do." 
"To-whit!    To-whit!  to-whee! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 
"Bobolink!     Bobolink! 


Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree,  to-day?" 
"Not  I,"  said  the  dog,  "Bow-wow! 
I   wouldn't  be  so   mean,  anyhow! 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make. 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not   I,"   said  the   dog,   "Bow-wow! 
I'm  not  so  mean,  anyhow." 
'To-whit!  to-whit!  to-whee! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 
"Bobolink!    Bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
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Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree,  to-day?" 
"Coo-coo!    Coo-coo!    Coo-coo! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From   little   yellow-breast?" 
"Not  I,"  said  the  sheep,  "Oh,  no! 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 
I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line. 
But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 
Baa!  Baa!"  said  the  sheep,  "Oh,  no, 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so." 
"To-whit!   to-whit!   to- wheel 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 
"Bobolink!    Bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree,  to-day?" 
"Coo-coo!     Coo-coo!    Coo-coo! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow-breast?" 
"Caw!  Caw!"  cried  the  crow; 
"I  should  like  to  know, 
What  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  to-day?" 


"Cluck!  Cluck!"  said  the  hen; 

"Don't  ask  me  again; 

Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 

Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  all  gave  her  a  feather. 

And  she  wove  them  together. 

I'd  scorn  to  intrude 

On  her  and  her  brood. 

Cluck!  Cluck!"  said  the  hen, 

"Don't  ask  me  again." 

"Chirr-a-whirr!     Chirr-a-whirr! 

We'll  make  a  great  stir! 

And  find  out  his  name, 

And  all  cry  'For  shame!'" 

"I  would  not  rob  a  bird," 

Said  little  Mary  Green. 

"I  think,  I  never  heard 

Of  anything  so  mean." 

"It  is  very  cruel,  too," 

Said  little  Alice  Neal; 

"I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  sad  the  bird  would  feel?" 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head, 

And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed. 

For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 

From  poor  little  yellow-breast; 

And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 

He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 


A  talk  on  the  various  kinds  of  mills. 

The  power  which  moves  the  different  mills ;  the  wind ;  the  water ;  the 
steam;  the  machinery. 

Speak  of  the  windmills  of  Holland  and  read  or  tell  the  story  of  "The 
Hero  of  Haarlem."     It  may  be  found  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World." 

Read  Stevenson's  "The  Wind,"  and  Rosetti's  "Who  Has  Seen  the 
Wind?"    Have  the  children  memorize  one  of  them. 

Other  reading  matter:  "Robert  Fulton  and  the  Steamboat";  "The 
North  Wind  at  Play,"  in  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World" ;  also  "Spring 
and  Her  Helpers" ;  "The  Lilac  Twig,"  in  "All  the  Year  Round"— Part  III ; 
and  "Spring,"  by  Strong. 

Reading  of  a  poem — "March  Birds." 

ROBIN   IS   HERE. 


Robin  is  here,  robin  is  here! 
Oh,  give  him  a  crumb! 
Robins  are  here,  robins  are  here! 
And  again,  spring  has  come. 


In  the   treetops   robins   sing, 
On  the  branches  watch  them  swing, 
Bringing  to  me,  bringing  to  you 
A  promise  of  spring. 


For  dramatization,  which  is  always  a  pleasure  to  the  children  and  one 
of  the  aids  for  oral  expression,  take  the  following  poem: 


Little  robin  red-breast 
Sat  upon  a  tree. 
Up  went  the  pussy  cat, 
Down   went   he. 


Down  went  the  pussy  cat; 
Away   robin   ran. 
Says  little  robin  red-breast, 
"Catch  me  if  you  can." 
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Little  robin  red-breast  And  what  did  pussy  say? 

Jumped  upon  a  spade;  Pussy  cat  said  "Mew,  mew,  mew," 

Pussy  cat  jumped  after  him,  And  robin  flew  away. 

And  then  he  was  afraid.  — Selected. 

Little  robin  chirped  and  sang, 

Read  "The  Bird  Trades"  to  the  children. 

April, 
composition — conversation — oral  reproduction. 

Composition :    Refer  to  preceding  grade. 

Conversation:  The  new  montli;  its  characteristics;  rain;  sun;  sun- 
shine ;  rainbow ;  awakening  of  Hfe ;  Easter ;  April  showers  bring  May  flow- 
ers. Appearance  of  trees;  of  buds;  the  sap;  Easter  eggs;  Easter  hare; 
Easter  celebrations;  topics  mentioned  under  Nature  Study.  Shadows. 
Moon  stories. 

Oral  reproduction  may  be  based  upon  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils. 

Reading  to  the  pupils  may  include  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat"; 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk";  the  stories  taken  up  with  the  nature  work;  some 
of  Andersen's  fairy  tales ;  Grimm's  "The  Straw,  the  Coal  and  the  Bean." 

Ethical  lessons  may  be  based  upon :  Duties  to  the  aged,  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate.  To  be  respectful  to  the  aged,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
the  unfortunate. 

In  connection  with  the  lessons  on  rain,  "The  Rain  Coach"  may  be  read ; 
also  "Cribbley  Crabbley,"  by  Hans  Andersen. 

Why  not  have  a  little  talk  on  lightning,  and  then  tell  the  story  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  his  kite? 

A  talk  on  lightning  opens  the  field  for  a  talk  on  thunder.  With  this 
mtroduce  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

For  shadows  read: 

MY  SHADOW. 

I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me. 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head, 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 
The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow. 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up   taller  like  an  India-rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him  at  all. 
He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way. 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward,  you  can  see. 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to  me! 
One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy  head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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THE  RAIN  COACH. 

Some  little  drops  of  water,  But  ah!  they  were  so  many, 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea.  At  last  the  carriage  broke. 

To  go  upon  a  journey  And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 

Once  happened  to  agree.  These  frightened  little  folk. 

A  cloud  they  had  for  a  carriage,  And  through  the  moss  and  grasses 

Their  horse  a  playful  breeze.  They  were  compelled  to  roam 

And  over  land  and  country  Until  a  brooklet  found  them 

They  rode  awhile  at  ease.  And  carried  them  all  home. 

Ethical  lesson  may  be  based  upon : 

Little  deeds   of  kindness.  Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 

Little  words  of  love,  Like  the  heaven  above. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose:  March  is  sometimes  called  the  windy  month.  March  is  the 
first  spring  month.    "If  March  comes  in  like  a  lion,  it  goes  out  like  a  lamb." 

Poetry:     "The  Sunbeams,"  by  Poulsson. 

Prose  work:  Flowers  nod  when  the  wind  blows.  The  rain  comes 
down  with  a  tap,  tap,  tap.  Be  loving  and  others  will  love  you.  We  can 
make  others  happy  by  being  happy  ourselves.  Always  be  true.  The  golden 
sun  is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Poetry:    "The  Baby"— MacDonald. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 

Out  of  the.  everywhere  into  the  here. 

Where   did   you   get  your   eyes    so    blue? 

Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin? 

Some   of   the   starry   spikes   left   in. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high? 

A   soft   hand   stroked   it   as   I    went   by.. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 

Something  better  than  anyone  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 

Three    angels    gave   me    at    once    a   kiss. 

Where    did   you    get    that    pearly    ear? 

God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where   did   you   get   those    arms   and    hands? 

Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you   come,  you  darling  things? 

From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 

God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 

God    thought    of   you,    and    so    I    am    here. 

— MacDonald. 

Suggestive  Pictures  for  Grade  1A. 

For  February,  March  and  April. 

"The  Cat  Family"— Adam.     "Mother  and  Child"— Le  Brun.     "Baby 

Stuart"— Van  Dyck. 

IB. 

"Feeding   the    Hens"— Millet.      "Potato  Planting"— Millet.      "In   the 

Open  Country" — Dupre. 
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ILan^uai^e  in  Grade  1  B. 

By  Mabel  C.  Palmer. 

Children  love  to  live  in  the  Land  of  Make-Believe.  They  listen  with 
open  mouths  to  the  stories  of  Fairy  Land,  but  their  supreme  delight  is  to  be 
a  character  of  the  story  and  do  and  say  as  that  character  did.  Many  of  the 
old  myths  can  be  used,  so  that  the  child  really  feels  that  he  is  another,  and 
can  do  and  say  strange  things. 

Stories  that  have  a  repetition  of  thought,  word  and  action,  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  They  hold  the  interest,  excite  the  imagination  and 
establish  proper  ideals.  Take  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  The 
children  first  hear  the  story  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  in  some  such  way 
as  the  following : 

In  the  old  city  of  Hamelin  the  people  had  a  great  many  rats.  There 
were  rats  in  the  houses,  rats  in  the  schools,  rats  in  the  streets,  rats  in  stores. 
Everywhere  there  were  rats.  The  people  found  that  the  cats  could  not  kill 
all  the  rats.  They  could  not  be  caught  by  dogs  or  in  rat-traps.  What  could 
the  people  do? 

Finally  the  mayor  said,  "I  will  call  all  the  wise  men  of  the  town  and  see 
if  they  can  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  these  rats."  So  all  the  wise  men  met  the 
mayor  in  his  office.  They  talked  the  matter  over,  but  could  do  nothing. 
While  these  men  were  thinking  and  talking  about  the  rats,  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  at  the  door.    "Come  in,"  said  the  mayor. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand. 
No  one  knew  this  man  and  he  looked  very  strange.  "Do  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  rats,  Mr.  Mayor?"  said  this  queer-looking  man.  "Oh,  yes," 
shouted  all  the  wise  men  together.  "Well,  I  can  help  you,"  said  the  piper 
very  slowly.  "You  can  help  us,"  answered  the  mayor,  "if  you  will  take  the 
rats  away.  For  this  we  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars."  "Very  well," 
said  the  piper,  and  went  out. 

The  piper  walked  down  the  village  street  and  blew  his  pipe.  The  rats 
began  to  follow  after  him.  They  ran  from  the  houses,  the  stores,  the  schools 
and  the  streets,  just  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  to  keep  up  with  the  piper  and 
his  music. 

The  piper  led  all  these  rats  down  into  the  sea.  They  were  all  drowned — 
except  one  who  swam  over  to  the  other  shore. 

After  this  the  people  were  very  happy  and  had  a  holiday  because  all 
the  rats  had  left  the  town. 

Then  the  piper  went  to  see  the  mayor.  "Good-morning,  Mr.  Mayor," 
said  the  piper;  "now  I  will  take  my  thousand  dollars."  "A  thousand  dollars  !" 
said  the  mayor.  "Oh,  no,  the  rats  followed  you  too  easily.  You  did  no  work. 
I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars."  "Give  me  my  thousand  dollars,"  said  the  piper, 
"or  I  will  pipe  you  another  tune."  But  the  mayor  would  not  give  the  piper 
his  money.     "Very  well,  then,"  said  the  piper,  and  went  out. 

This  time  the  piper  played  a  tune,  and  all  the  children  of  the  town  fol- 
lowed after  him.  He  led  them  on  and  on.  They  were  singing  and  dancing 
as  they  went.  By  and  bye  they  came  to  a  hill,  out  beyond  the  city.  A  door 
opened  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  walked  the  piper,  and  all  the  children 
followed  him.    Then  the  door  closed,  and  never  opened  again. 
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The  children  were  very  happy  with  the  piper,  but  the  people  of  Hamelin 
were  sad  and  lonesome  because  all  their  children  had  been  taken  away.  A 
number  of  men  went  in  search  of  the  children,  but  they  were  never  found. 

After  the  children  know  the  story,  a  child  may  be  selected  to  be  the  pied 
piper,  and  another  child  to  be  the  mayor,  A  third  child  gives  the  setting  of 
the  story  and  such  other  parts  as  are  not  brought  out  by  the  conversation  of 
the  actors.  The  mayor  may  be  seated  at  the  desk  in  front.  He  is  very  busy 
working  on  his  papers  when  in  come  the  wise  men  to  talk  over  the  rat  trouble. 
The  mayor  welcomes  these  man,  and  they  settle  down  to  business. 
While  they  are  talking  there  comes  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  piper  is  ushered 
in.  The  piper  is  supplied  with  a  pipe.  (A  ruler  or  horn  serves  very  well.) 
He  tells  what  he  can  do,  and  then  goes  out  and  pipes  his  tune.  As  the  child 
(piper)  walks  up  and  down  the  room  piping,  several  children  play  they  are 
rats,  and  follow  after  him.  The  piper  leads  these  rats  into  the  sea  (a  ward- 
robe or  closet)  and  then  returns  to  see  the  mayor.  At  this  time  all  the  chil- 
dren are  very  happy.  (They  are  the  people  in  Hamelin) .  The  piper  has  his 
disagreement  with  the  mayor  and  goes  out  to  pipe  his  other  tune.  This  time 
several  other  children  run  and  skip  after  him.  (Hamelin's  children).  The 
piper  leads  this  happy  company  into  the  door  on  the  mountain  side  (a  closet) . 
All  the  children  then  become  Hamelin's  people,  and  weep  and  wail  over  their 
missing  children.  A  party  of  men  is  sent  out  to  hunt  for  the  piper  and  the 
children.    The  play  (story)  ends. 

Every  child  in  the  class  has  an  active  part  in  this  story.  Hence  the 
interest  is  maintained.  Considerable  talking,  in  a  free  manner,  is  also  done 
by  many  of  the  pupils. 

In  a  similar  way  the  story  of  "The  Ck>ats  in  the  Rye  Field"  may  be 
lived  out. 

The  Story. 
A  boy  has  three  goats.  He  lets  them  play  in  the  field  all  day.  (Select 
a  child  to  be  the  boy  and  three  others  to  be  goats).  When  night  came  the 
boy  always  drove  his  goats  into  the  barn.  The  boy  says,  "It  will  be  dark  soon ; 
I  must  bring  my  goats  home."  He  goes  out  to  drive  in  the  goats,  but  the 
goats  will  not  go  with  him.  They  run  about  from  field  to  field.  Finally 
they  race  into  his  father's  rye  field.  The  boy  calls  and  chases,  but  the  goats 
will  not  run  out  of  the  rye  field.  Then  the  boy  sits  down  and  cries.  While 
the  boy  is  crying  along  comes  a  wolf  (a  child)  and  says,  "What  are  you 
crying  for,  little  boy?"  The  boy  replies  through  his  tears,  "I'm  crying  be- 
cause I  can't  get  my  goats  out  of  the  rye  field."  "Never  mind,"  says  the 
wolf,  "I  will  do  it."  The  wolf  (child)  chases  the  goats,  but  cannot  get  them 
out  of  the  field.    Then  the  wolf  sits  down  near  the  boy  and  cries,  too. 

Along  comes  a  fox  and  says,  "What  are  you  crying  for,  Mr.  Wolf?" 
The  wolf  sighs  and  answers,  "I'm  crying  because  the  boy  cries,  and  the  boy 
is  crying  because  he  can't  get  the  goats  out  of  the  rye  field."  "I  will  do  it," 
says  the  fox.  He  tries  a  long  time,  but  he  cannot  get  the  goats  out  of  the 
field.  Finally  the  fox  sits  down  near  the  boy  and  wolf.  All  three  are  crying 
when  along  comes  a  rabbit.  "Why  so  much  noise,  Mr,  Fox?"  asks  the 
rabbit.  "Oh,  I'm  crying  because  the  wolf  cries ;  the  wolf  is  crying  because 
the  boy  cries,  and  the  boy  is  crying  because  he  can't  get  his  goats  out  of  the 
rye  field."    "I  can  do  that,"  says  the  rabbit. 
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The  rabbit  chases  the  goats,  but  they  only  run  around  the  field.  He 
cannot  get  them  out.  So  the  rabbit  sits  down  and  cries,  too.  Now  we  have 
the  boy,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  rabbit  (four  children)  all  sitting  together 
crying.  A  bee  flies  over  the  field.  He  hears  the  crying  and  flies  near.  (A 
child  moves  his  arms  as  if  flying,  and  ver)'-  quietly  comes  near  the  mourners.) 
"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Rabbit?"  inquires  the  bee.  "I'm  crying  because  the 
fox  crys ;  the  fox  cries  because  the  wolf  cries ;  the  wolf  cries  because  the 
boy  cries,  and  the  boy  is  crying  because  he  cannot  get  his  goats  from  the  rye 
field."  "Let  me  try,"  says  the  bee.  The  boy,  wolf,  fox  and  rabbit  (children) 
stop  crying  and  shout,  "You!  How  can  you  do  it?  We  could  not."  (They 
laugh  and  point  at  the  poor  bee.)  "Let  us  see,"  says  the  little  bee.  He  flies 
into  the  rye  field,  goes  very  close  to  each  goat's  head  and  says  a  loud 
"Buz-z-z-z."  The  goats  are  so  frightened  that  they  nm  from  the  field.  The 
boy  is  now  very  happy.  He  stops  his  crying  and  drives  the  naughty  goats 
home. 

A  child  tells  the  parts  of  this  story  which  are  not  brought  out  by  the 
other  children's  words,  as  they  act. 

GAMES  IN  IB  LANGUAGE  WORK. 

The  incorrect  expressions  used  by  the  class  can  be  corrected  by  the  use 
of  games.  These  errors  are  made  partly  because  the  child  hears  them  at 
home  and  in  the  street,  and  partly  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  language. 
Now  through  games,  where  the  thought  and  expression  is  often  repeated, 
the  habit  of  correct  speech  can  be  acquired.  The  following  games  are  played 
with  the  aim  of  acquiring  and  developing  this  habit. 

I  Saw. 
Let  each  row  of  children  play  that  they  are  different  animals.  The  first 
row  plays  that  they  are  birds ;  the  second  row,  rabbits ;  the  third,  dogs,  etc. 
The  children  in  the  first  row  (birds)  skip  around  the  room  and  move  their 
arms  (flying).  They  return  to  their  seats  (nests)  and  tell  what  they  saw 
while  on  the  wing.  The  line  of  rabbits  hop  about  the  room.  They  play  they 
are  hopping  in  the  field,  when  a  man  comes  along.  They  are  very  timid  and 
run  to  their  holes  (seats).  When  at  their  seats,  each  child  tells  what  he 
sazv  in  the  field.  The  other  children  play  about  as  the  animals  they  represent 
do.  At  a  given  signal  the  children  return  to  their  seats  and  tell  what  they 
.yam  In  this  game  every  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  say  "/  saw"  and 
interest  is  sustained  because  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the  pupils. 

I  Have  No. 
The  teacher  places  on  the  desk  a  book,  pencil,  toy  horse,  dog,  sheep, 
shovel  and  pail,  gun,  etc.  The  children  are  told  to  ask  a  child  in  the  front  of 
the  room  for  what  they  want.  The  child  selected  says,  "May  I  have  a  gun?" 
The  pupil  in  the  front  of  the  room  answers,  "I  hazfe  no  gun."  The  child 
who  asked  for  the  gun  replies  in  surprise,  "You  have  no  gun !  I  will  ask 
Miss  X."  She  goes  to  the  desk  and  gets  the  gun  from  the  teacher.  These 
two  children  go  to  the  side  and  two  others  come  out,  and  the  game  continues. 
One  child  says,  "I  have  no  ,"  and  the  other  in  surprise  says,  "You 
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have  no !"    In  this  game  the  children  hear  the  expressions  "I  have  no" 

and  "You  have  no,"  several  times. 

I  Did  It. 

A  child  covers  his  eyes.  Another  pupil  steals  up  to  him  and  touches 
his  back.  The  pupil  touched  says,  "Who  did  that?"  The  other  child  replies, 
"/  did  it."  If  the  child  touched  can  tell  who  said  '7  did  it,"  he  remains  out 
and  closes  his  eyes  again.  Another  child  touches  him  and  says,  "/  did  it." 
When  the  child  fails  to  tell  who  said,  "I  did  it,"  he  returns  to  his  seat  and 
another  is  sent  out.  The  game  thus  continues  until  most  of  the  children  have 
said,  '7  did  it." 

Material — About  twenty-five  small  pasteboard  fishes.  I  like  the  kind 
that  comes  with  the  game  of  fish  pond.  They  have  a  hole  in  the  month,  in 
which  a  string  can  be  fastened.  On  each  fish  there  is  a  number,  which  indi- 
cates its  weight.  If  these  fish  are  not  available,  the  children  will  be  glad 
to  use  pieces  of  paper,  with  numbers  on,  for  fish. 

Put  the  toy  fishes  on  strings.  Place  them  around  the  room  so  that 
only  the  strings  are  seen.  Have  several  strings  without  any  fish  at  the 
bottom. 

Give  two  or  three  children  a  rod  (pointer)  and  have  them  say,  "I'm 
going  fishing  to-day,  mother."  They  put  their  rod  over  their  shoulder  and 
start  off  around  the  room.  When  they  come  to  a  string  they  pull  it  up. 
If  a  fish  comes  up,  they  say  "I  caught  (read  the  number)  a  twenty-pound 
fish."  They  carry  the  fish  home  and  knock  at  the  door  (a  child's  desk  and 
tap  on  it).  The  child  gets  up  (the  mother)  and  says,  "Hello,  Jack,  you're 
back  again."  "Yes,  mother,  see  what  I  caught — a  twenty-pound  fish." 
"You  caught  that  (in  surprise)  !  It  is  a  fine  one,"  answers  the  child 
(mother). 

If  a  child  gets  a  string  without  a  fish  on  the  end  of  it,  he  returns  home 
and  says  to  his  mother,  "I  caught  nothing." 

The  children  love  this  game.  It  is  fine  fun  to  sit  on  a  desk,  with  a  rod 
in  hand  and  fish.  Every  child  in  the  room  is  kept  busy,  and  he  hears  "/ 
caught"  said  many  times.  This  game  also  gives  the  children  practice  in 
reading  numbers. 

Saturday  Night,  or  "I  Brought." 

Let  the  children  play  it  is  Saturday  night.  Every  Saturday  night  papa 
comes  home  early.  He  always  brings  home  something  nice  for  mamma, 
sister  and  brother. 

Let  a  child  go  to  the  front  of  the  room  (papa).  He  has  been  furnished 
with  toys,  e.  g.,  a  drum,  a  whistle  and  a  candy  box.  Other  children  play 
they  are  mamma,  sister  and  brother.  The  mother  says,  "Come,  children, 
papa  will  soon  be  home.  Let  us  all  be  neat  and  clean  when  he  gets  here." 
Mamma  helps  the  children  tidy  up,  and  then  gets  ready  herself.  A  knock 
is  heard  at  the  door.  The  children  run  out  and  suitably  greet  their  papa. 
"/  brought  something  home  for  you,  Harry.  Guess  what  is  in  this  pocket, 
May"  (looking  at  the  little  girl),  says  the  father.  "/  brought  it  for  my 
little  girl."  The  children  dance  around  the  father  and  guess  what  he  has. 
They  move  on  together  until  they  come  to  the  mother.     "Oh,  mother,  see 
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what  father  brought  me,"  says  Harry.  "Papa  brought  me  this  whistle," 
says  May,  "and  he  brought  you  this  box  of  candy."  The  children  and 
mother  thank  the  father  and  happily  skip  to  their  seats. 

The  game  is  played  several  times  by  different  children.  Each  time  dif- 
ferent toys  are  used.  As  far  as  possible  the  children  use  their  own  language, 
after  the  spirit  of  the  game  is  caught. 

This  game  may  be  varied  by  sometimes  having  grandpa  or  uncle  come 
for  a  visit  and  bring  things  to  the  children. 

This  game  not  only  gives  a  drill  on  the  preterit  of  the  verb  to  bring,  but 
also  teaches  the  manner  of  receiving  gifts  graciously.  It  gives  a  picture 
of  wholesome  home  life  which  all  our  children  need. 

Dramatization. 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 
The  Story. 

Little  May  was  a  good  little  girl.  She  loved  to  help  her  mamma.  She 
could  dry  the  dishes,  sweep  the  floor  and  go  to  the  store  on  errands.  Her 
mamma  often  took  her  to  see  grandma.  May's  grandma  made  her  a  pretty 
red  coat  and  hood  for  her  birthday.  She  looked  so  pretty  in  this  new  suit 
that  all  her  friends  called  her  Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 

One  day  May's  grandma  was  ill.  Red  Riding-Hood's  mother  made  a 
cake  and  some  fresh  butter.  "Come,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,"  said  her 
mamma,  "you  must  take  this  to  grandma.  She  is  sick  to-day."  Red  Riding- 
Hood  put  the  cake  and  butter  in  her  little  basket  and  started  off. 

Red  Riding-Hood  had  to  go  through  a  wood  tO'  get  to  her  grandma's 
house.  Some  wolves  lived  in  this  wood.  As  the  little  girl  was  going  through 
these  woods  she  met  a  wolf.  "Good-morning,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood," 
said  the  wolf.  "Where  are  you  going  this  fine  day?"  "I  am  going  to  see 
my  grandma.  She  is  sick  to-day,"  said  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  "Where 
does  grandma  live?"  asked  the  wolf.  "In  the  little  white  house  near  the 
old  mill,"  answered  the  little  girl.  "I  will  go  too,"  said  the  wolf.  "You  go 
along  that  way,  and  I'll  go  this  way.  We  will  see  who  gets  there  first."  The 
wolf  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  and  got  to-  the  house  first.  Red  Riding-Hood 
stopped  to  pick  some  wild  flowers  to  take  to  her  grandma. 

When  the  wolf  got  to  the  house  he  knocked  on  the  door.  "Who  is 
there?"  asked  grandma.  The  wolf  tried  to  speak  like  a  little  girl.  He  said, 
"It  is  your  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  grandma."  "Pull  the  string  and  come  in." 
said  the  old  lady.  The  wolf  pulled  the  string,  ran  in,  and  ate  the  old  woman. 
Then  he  put  on  her  nightcap  and  got  in  bed.  In  a  few  minutes  along  came 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  She  knocked  on  the  door.  "Who  is  that?"  asked 
the  wolf  in  a  little,  thin  voice,  like  an  old  lady.  "It  is  Red  Riding-Hood, 
grandma."  "Come  in,"  said  the  wolf.  Red  Riding-Hood  went  in  and  said, 
"How  are  you  this  morning,  grandma?  Mamma  sent  you  this  nice  cake 
and  fresh  butter."  "Put  them  on  the  table  and  come  here,"  said  the  wolf. 
Red  Riding-Hood  put  her  basket  down  and  went  over  to  the  bed.  She  was 
a  little  frightened  and  jumped  back.  "Oh,  grandma,  what  big  eyes  you 
have!"  "The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  answered  the  wolf.  "And, 
grandma,  what  big  arms  you  have !"    "The  better  to  hug  you,  dear."    "But, 
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grandma,  how  big  your  teeth  are !"  "The  better  to  eat  you,"  growled  the 
wolf.  He  jumped  up  to  eat  Red  Riding-Hood.  The  little  girl  shouted  very 
loudly.  A  hunter  heard  Red  Riding-Hood  scream  and  ran  in.  He  killed 
the  cruel  wolf  and  saved  Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 

The  Play. 

First  let  the  children  who  are  to  act  the  story  name  their  parts  and 
come  to  the  front,  as,  "I  am  May."  "I  am  May's  mother."  'T  am  Red 
Riding-Hood's  grandmother."  "I  am  the  wolf."     "I  am  the  hunter." 

A  child  tells  of  May  and  her  helpfulness  to  her  mamma.  While  this  is 
being  told,  May's  mother  plays  she  is  washing  dishes,  and  Alay  dries  them 
very  carefully.  Then  May  takes  the  broom  (a  pointer)  and  sweeps  the  floor. 
May  then  asks,  "Shall  I  go  to  the  store  to-day,  mother?"  "No,  dear,"  an- 
swers her  mother ;  "when  we  finish  our  work  we  shall  go  to  see  grandma. 
To-day  is  your  birthday,  you  know."  May  and  her  mother  then  go  to  see 
grandma.  They  talk  naturally  together  and  grandma  gives  her  a  birthday 
present — a  red  coat  and  hood.  May's  mamma  puts  the  coat  and  hood  on 
her  little  girl,  and  she  wears  them  home.  (Let  one  child  dress  the  other  one 
up  as  near  as  possible  like  Red  Riding-Hood,  and  then  let  them  go  off 
together.) 

The  child  telling  the  story  continues,  and  tells  of  grandma's  illness. 
Then  the  mother  wraps  up  the  cake  and  butter,  puts  them  in  a  basket  and 
calls  Red  Riding-Hood.  "Come,  dear,  I  want  you  to  take  this  cake  and 
butter  to  grandma.  She  is  ill  to-day."  Red  Riding-Hood  puts  on  her  coat 
and  hood,  takes  the  basket  and  starts  ofT.  She  meets  the  wolf  (a  child 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees).  The  wolf  talks  to  Red  Riding-Hood,  and 
they  both  go  on  to  grandma's  house.  Red  Riding-Hood  stops  (along  the 
aisle)  to  gather  flowers.  The  wolf  gets  to  the  house  first,  knocks  at  the  door 
(on  the  front  wall),  is  invited  in,  and  eats  grandma.  (The  child  playing 
wolf  springs  on  the  grandma,  who  slips  off  the  front  bench  into  his  own 
seat).  The  wolf  puts  on  her  nightcap  (a  handkerchief)  and  gets  into  her 
bed  (on  the  front  bench). 

Presently  Red  Riding-Hood  comes  along.  She  knocks  on  the  door. 
The  wolf  calls  to  her  to  come  in.  She  goes  in.  When  she  gets  near  the 
wolf  she  jumps  back  in  fright.  The  wolf  and  the  little  girl  talk  together 
until  he  jumps  from  the  bed  (the  front  bench).  The  little  girl  screams. 
A  hunter  runs  in  with  his  gun  (pointer).  He  shoots — (bang!) — and  the 
wolf  falls  over  dead. 

The  Golden  Touch. 

Once  there  was  a  very  rich  king  named  Midas.  (Make  a  crown  and 
let  a  child  play  he  is  king.)  He  had  a  large  storehouse  full  of  bags  of  gold. 
(Use  paper  basket  and  boxes  for  bags  of  gold.)  Every  day  he  went  into 
the  storehouse  and  counted  his  money.  (Have  a  bag  of  pasteboard  circles. 
Let  the  king  count  these.)  One  day  he  was  counting  his  money  as  usual 
when  he  said,  "Oh,  this  is  not  much  gold  for  a  king.  I  wish  I  had  a  great 
deal  more.    I  wish  that  everything  I  touched  might  turn  to  gold." 

He  thought  he  was  all  alone.  He  knew  that  the  door  was  locked.  There 
was  a  sound  behind  him.  King  Midas  turned  around.  He  saw  a  man 
standing  there  (another  child).    "Who  are  you  and  how  did  you  get  here?" 
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asked  the  king.  "I  am  Mercury,  one  Of  the  gods.  I  came  in  through  the 
key  hole,"  said  the  newcomer.  "Did  you  say  that  you  wanted  more  money?" 
"Yes,"  answered  Midas;  "I  wish  everything  I  touched  might  turn  to  gold." 
"Very  well,"  says  Mercury;  "at  sunrise  to-morrow  you  will  have  the  Golden 
Touch."     (Mercury  goes  away.) 

The  next  day  the  king  awoke  bright  and  early.  (Let  the  king  start 
up  as  if  from  a  sleep.)  He  started  to  dress  himself.  All  his  clothes  turned 
to  gold.  He  was  very  happy.  (The  child  smiles  and  chuckles.)  He  hur- 
ried around  the  room  touching  everything.  (Let  the  king  do  this.)  "This 
is  lovely,"  he  said.  "Now  I  will  be  rich."  ("I  think  I  will  go  down  to  my 
garden,"  says  the  king.)  He  went  down  stairs  to  his  garden  and  touched 
all  the  flowers.  They  all  turned  to  gold.  While  he  was  in  the  garden  a 
servant  called  to  him  (another  child),  "Master,  your  breakfast  is  ready." 
He  went  in  to  breakfast.  The  steward  serves  him.  He  says,  "Have  some 
coffee.  Master.  Will  you  try  these  eggs  and  rolls?"  Everything  he  put  to 
his  lips  turned  to  gold.    Poor  Midas  was  hungry,  but  he  could  eat  nothing. 

While  he  was  trying  to  eat,  he  heard  his  little  girl,  Marigold,  crying. 
(A  child  at  the  side  of  the  room  has  been  trying  to  pick  flowers  in  her  garden 
and  begins  to  cry.)  "Come  here,  Marigold,"  called  the  king.  "What  is  the 
matter,  dear?"  (The  child  playing  Marigold  leaves  the  side  of  the  room 
and  goes  over  to  the  king.)  "Some  one  has  been  in  my  garden  and  spoiled 
all  the  pretty  flowers,"  said  the  crying  child.  "They  are  not  spoiled,"  said 
the  king.  "They  are  golden  flowers.  Now  they  will  never  fade."  Marigold 
cried  still  louder.  "I  want  my  sweet  roses  again."  The  king  drew  Mari- 
gold to  him  and  kissed  her.  When  his  lips  touched  the  little  girl  she  turned 
into  a  golden  image.     (The  child.  Marigold,  stands  very  stiff.) 

The  king  was  frightened.  He  wrung  his  arms  and  shouted,  "Mercury ! 
Mercury !  Help  me !  My  little  girl  has  changed  to  gold."  Mercury  came 
back  to  the  king.  (Let  Mercury  fly  in  again.)  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Mercury  asks.  "Give  me  back  my  girl — my  daughter,"  moaned  the  king. 
"I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,"  said  the  god.  "Which  would  you  rather 
have — a  piece  of  bread  or  the  Golden  Touch?"  "I'd  rather  have  a  crust  of 
bread  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world,"  answered  the  troubled  king.  "Which 
would  you  rather  have — your  little  girl  or  the  Golden  Touch?"  "Give  me 
back  my  little  girl.  I  never  want  to  see  another  piece  of  gold."  "You  are 
a  wiser  man  now,"  said  Mercury.  "Go  jump  in  the  river,  and  the  Golden 
Touch  will  be  washed  away.  Bring  a  jug  of  the  river  water  and  sprinkle 
what  you  want  changed  back  from  gold."  The  king  ran  down  to  the  river 
(across  the  room).  He  jumped  in,  clothes  and  all.  (The  child  stoops  be- 
tween the  desks.) 

Hie  got  a  jug  of  the  river  water  and  hurried  home  to  his  little  girl. 
(The  child  is  standing  very  stiff.)  He  sprinkled  her  very  liberally  with  the 
water.  The  child  starts  to  move.  She  sneezed  and  said,  "Oh,  papa,  why 
are  you  wetting  my  new  dress?"  The  king  was  very  happy.  "Now  we  will 
go  to  the  garden  and  get  rid  of  those  golden  roses,"  said  Midas.  Marigold 
and  the  king  went  to  the  garden.  They  sprinkled  the  roses  with  the  water. 
The  flowers  became  fragrant  and  beautiful  again.  The  child  picked  some 
of  her  pretty  flowers  and  all  were  happy  again. 

The  children  live  out  every  act  in  this  story  and  converse  as  given  above. 
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Arittimetic— 2A. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh,  P.  S.  70,  Manhattan. 
Subtraction. 

89  63  49  58  69  75  21  43  54 

-45        —21        —24       —44       —35        —63        —11        —31        —22 


55  64  72  99  87  65  93  46  85 

44        _22        —51        —25        —42        —41        —52        —33        —22 


Splints  will  be  as  useful  in  teaching  subtraction  as  they  were  in  the 
case  of  addition  and  of  notation.  Let  one  child  hold  the  bundles  of  ten, 
and  another  the  units.  Let  a  third  child  do  the  subtracting,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  example :  89  —  45  =  44.  Let  him  take  5  splints  from  the  boy 
who  is  holding  the  units,  thus  leaving  him  4.  Then  let  him  go  to  the  one 
who  is  holding  the  tens  and  take  4  tens,  leaving  him  5 ;  lastly,  tell  him  to 
write  the  answer,  while  the  children  hold  up  what  they  have  left. 

Second  Step — Ciphers  in  Remainder, 
Illustrated  by  Splints  as  Before. 
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52 

88 
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Third 

Step — Ciphers 

in  Subtrahend. 

59 

59 
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78 
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30 
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88 
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68 
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29 
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8 
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Fourth  Step — Subtraction — Three  Places. 

Let  three  children  stand  in  the  front  of  the  room,  the  first 

873         holding  3  units  ;  the  second,  7  tens  ;  the  third,  8  hundreds.     Let 

-212        a  fourth  child  take  2  of  the  units,  1  of  the  tens,  and  2  of  the  hun- 

dreds.      The    children    then  show  what  they  have  left,  and  the 

answer  is  written  on  the  board. 
652        633        559        637        856        935        936        958        829        358 
_124    —312    —452    —137    —532    —424    —921    —943    —815    —326 
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-^17       869   155   690   746   887   988   894   655   582 
—152  —265  —125  —480  —326  —437  —548  —132   —24   —71 


496   572   882   955   888   842   657   326   426   979 
_83   —61   —12   -42  —788  —841  —652  —216  —226   —79 


Fractions — One-Half. 

Give  each  child  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper.  Tell  them  to  fold  the  papers 
in  two  equal  parts.  Ask  them  what  we  call  one  of  those  parts.  If  they  do 
not  know,  tell  them  3^. 

Later  do  the  same  thing  with  squares ;  also  with  circles.  Use  black- 
board work  in  connection  with  this. 

Or  draw  the  papers  as  they  look  before  being  cut. 

To  get  the  halves  of  certain  numbers,  let  the  children  make  dominoes 
of  those  numbers  which  are  divisible  by  two. 

Then  let  them  cut  on  the  line  through  the  middle.  They  will  see  for 
themselves  that  J/2  of  4  is  2,  ^  of  6  is  3,  ^  of  8  is  4. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  fourths,  etc. 

>4  of  8  =  2 ;  2/4  of  8  =  4,  etc.       >4  of  16  =  4 ;  2/4  of  16  =  8,  etc. 

Thirds  and  Sixths. 

Fold  a  paper  in  three  equal  parts.    Name  Yi,  Ys. 

Later  fold  each  third  in  half,  and  form  sixths.  Use  dominoes  (drawn 
on  blackboard  or  on  children's  papers). 

>^  of  9  =:  3 ;  %  of  9  =:  6.  >^  of  12  =  2 ;  2/6  of  12  =  4. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 

Dollar,  Half -Dollar,  Quarter-Dollar. 

Review  the  IB  work,  by  having  the  children  make  change,  with  toy- 
money,  if  possible,  to  20. 

Teach  dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar  by  having  the  children  see  and 
handle  the  real  coins. 

Make  change  at  first  to  50,  later  to  $1.00. 

Hour,  Half-Hour,  Quarter-Hour. 

Let  the  children  fold  a  circular  piece  of  paper  down  the  middle,  then 
once  again ;  then  let  them  put  the  Roman  numbers  ("I  to  XII)  in  proper 
order,  and  in  the  proper  places. 

Show  them,  with  the  clock-face,  where  the  minute  hand  will  be  when 
half  the  hour  has  passed;  ^;  %. 

Let  them  show  you  on  the  clock-face. 

Quart,  Peck. 
8  quarts  make  1  peck. 
Have  the  real  measures,  if  possible,  and  let  the  above  statement  be 
proven.    If  not,  a  drawing  on  the  board  must  suffice. 
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Problem  s —  0  ral — A  dditio  n. 

( 1 )  A  little  girl  spent  5  cents  for  a  pad  and  5  cents  for  some  lead  pencils. 
How  much  did  she  spend?  (2)  John  had  6  marbles  and  his  brother  had  5, 
How  many  had  both?  (3)  William  sold  7  newspapers  and  Henry  5.  How 
many  did  both  sell?  (4)  Jack  had  8  cents  in  his  bank.  His  uncle  gave  him 
5  more.  How  much  had  he  then?  (5)  Harry's  overcoat  cost  9  dollars  and 
his  shoes  5  dollars.  Cost  of  both?  (6)  Speckle  laid  6  eggs  in  the  hay, 
and  6  under  a  wagon.  How  many  altogether?  (7)  A  horse  traveled  7  miles 
one  day,  and  6  the  next.  How  many  in  both?  (8)  Mary's  mother  put 
8  eggs  in  the  cake,  and  put  6  away.  How  many  must  she  have  had? 
(9)  Harry  is  6  years  old.  His  brother  is  8  years  older.  How  old  is  his 
brother?    ( 10)  A  boy  was  born  in  1907.  In  what  year  will  he  be  9  years  old ? 

Subtraction. 

(1)  A  boy  had  9  cents  in  his  bank,  His  mother  told  him  to  take  out  5. 
How  much  left?  (2)  John  had  8  marbles,  4  blue  and  the  rest  red.  How 
many  red?  (3)  Harry  had  16  cents;  his  brother  8  cents  less.  How  much 
had  his  brother?  (4)  Mary  is  9  years  old;  her  brother  5.  How  much  older 
is  Mary?  (5)  There  were  10  birds  on  a  branch.  Six  flew  away.  How 
many  left?  (6)  John  had  18  marbles.  He  gave  away  9.  How  many  left? 
(7)  Mary  had  collected  12  leaves;  6  oak  and  the  rest  maple.  How  many 
maple?  (8)  The  cook  had  11  eggs.  There  were  6  cracked  ones.  How  many 
good?  (9)  There  were  13  soldiers  marching,  7  tall  and  the  rest  short.  How 
many  short  men?  (10)  A  boy  had  10  kites  to  make.  He  made  7.  How 
many  still  to  be  made? 

Problems — Written. 

In  the  beginning,  it  would  be  wise  to  write  the  problem  on  the  board, 
have  it  read  by  the  children,  and  explained  by  the  teacher. 

Later,  they  should  be  able  to  take  it  from  the  teacher's  dictation,  writ- 
ing, however,  only  the  numbers,  the  writing  of  the  entire  example  involving 
a  greater  knowledge  of  English  than  is  possessed  by  the  2A  child. 
First— Without  Carrying — Tzvo  Addends. 

(1)  John  had  24  marbles.  He  bought  12.  How  many  then?  (2)  There 
were  36  girls  in  a  class,  and  32  boys.  How  many  altogether?  (3)  I  paid 
41  cents  for  tea,  and  55  for  coffee.  How  much  for  both?  (4)  Found  22 
eggs  in  the  barn  and  14  in  the  meadow.  How  many  altogether?  (5)  A 
maple  had  33  green  leaves,  and  52  red.  How  many  altogether?  (6)  There 
were  43  hats  in  one  wardrobe,  and  45  in  another.  How  many  in  both? 
(7)  A  boy  had  25  cents  in  his  bank.  His  uncle  gave  him  31  cents.  How 
much  had  he  in  his  bank?  (8)  In  the  library  there  were  Z6  books  on  one 
shelf,  and  42  on  the  next.  How  many  on  both?  (9)  I  bought  apples  for 
41  cents,  and  pears  for  10.  How  much  for  both?  (10)  A  teacher  had  52 
pens  and  11  lead  pencils.  How  many  of  both  together?  (11)  There  were 
83  hats  in  a  milliner's.  The  storekeeper  made  14  more.  How  many  alto- 
gether? (12)  There  were  92  boys  in  a  class  ;  4  new  scholars  came  in.  How 
many  then? 

Three  Addends. 

(13)  I  paid  20  cents  for  oranges,  14  for  figs  and  3  for  an  apple.  How 
much  for  all?     (15)  A  farmer  had  25  cows,  20  horses  and  10  pigs.     How 
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many  animals?  (15)  In  a  window  there  were  15  dolls,  33  carriages  and 
21  cradles.  Hbw  many  things?  (16)  In  a  closet  there  were  22  coats,  4 
umbrellas  and  32  hats.  How  many  things?  (17)  There  were  26  chickens 
in  the  meadow,  11  on  the  fence  and  40  in  the  chicken-yard.  How  many 
altogether?  (18)  82  boys  went  home  early,  5  were  absent,  10  were  kept  in. 
How  many  in  the  school?  (19)  In  a  store  there  were  42  boxes  on  one  shelf, 
34  on  another,  21  on  another.  How  many  on  all?  (20)  A  cook  had  34  good 
eggs,  11  bad  ones  and  20  cracked.    How  many  in  all? 

Addition — With  Carrying. 
(1)  I  paid  $65  for  some  furniture,  and  $15  for  some  clothes.  How 
much  did  I  spend?  (2)  25  books  on  one  shelf,  15  on  another.  How  many 
on  both?  (3)  Paid  25  cents  for  a  knife  and  25  for  drawing-pencils.  How 
much  for  both?  (4)  16  hats  in  one  window,  35  in  another.  How  many  in 
both?  (5)  45  people  on  one  side  of  the  street,  35  on  the  other.  How  many 
on  both  sides?  (6)  56  eggs  in  one  box,  15  in  another.  How  many  in  both? 
(7)  46  children  in  one  class,  25  in  another.  How  many  in  both?  (8)  Had 
36  apples.  Bought  35  more.  How  many  altogether?  (9)  Mary  paid  27 
cents  for  tea.  She  had  15  cents  left.  How  much  had  she  at  first? 
(10)  Harry  had  37  books  and  John  25.    How  many  had  both? 

Let  the  children  occasionally  make   their  own  problems,  the  teacher 
placing  the  numbers  on  the  board,  as,  for  instance : 

47  57  38  48  58  68  49  59  69  89 

+35      +25      +35      +25      +35      +25      +35      +25      +15        +5 


Three  Addends. 
(1)1  had  $53. .  I  earned  $5  one  week;  next  week  $38.    How  much  had 

1  then?  (2)  Spent  $35  for  meat,  $5  for  fruit,  $43  for  groceries.  How  much 
altogether?  (3)  25  bears  in  the  zoo.,  5  lions  and  54  monkeys.  How  many 
animals?  (4)  Spent  23  cents  for  milk,  49  for  eggs,  15  for  butter.  How 
much  for  all?  (5)  35  rows  of  corn,  5  of  cabbage  and  46  of  potatoes.  How 
many  altogether?     (6)  Spent  35  cents  for  writing  paper,  48  for  envelopes, 

2  for  a  stamp.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (7)  17  hats  in  one  row,  16  in 
another,  5  in  another.  How  many  in  all?  (8)  36  houses  on  one  block,  3  on 
another,  42  on  another.  How  many  on  the  three  blocks?  (9)  A  man 
traveled  34  miles  on  Monday,  6  on  Tuesday,  46  on  Wednesday.  How  far 
did  he  go  on  the  three  days?  (10)  Spent  $45  for  a  suit,  $56  for  an  over- 
coat, $5  for  a  hat.    How  much  for  all  three  ? 

Let  the  children  make  examples,  using  the  following  numbers : 
35  44  13  63  82  43  44  47  36  19 

6  7  87  7  8  7  9  58  15  36 

27  46  7  18  7  29  27  4  9  46 

Four  Addends. 

(1)  On  a  farm  there  were  45  cows,  4  horses,  8  pigs  and  28  chickens. 

How  many  animals?     (2)  A  man  spent  $55  on  Monday,  $5  on  Tuesday, 

$37  on  Wednesday  and  $9  on  Thursday.    How  much  altogether?  (3)  A  lady 

paid  $5  for  a  lamp,  $18  for  a  table,  $55  for  a  set  of  furniture  and  $3  for 
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curtains.  How  much  did  she  spend?  (4)  The  cook  had  44  apples,  5  phims, 
27  pears  and  8  melons.  How  much  fruit?  (5)  $34  in  one  pocket,  $6  in 
another,  ^38  in  another,  $7  in  another.  How  much  in  all?  (6)  A  boy  had 
33  red  marbles,  8  blue  ones,  44  brown  and  4  black.  How  many  altogether  ? 
(7)  A  farmer  had  34  black  hens,  3  brown,  49  speckled  brown  and  white, 
and  8  yellow.    How  many  in  all  ? 

Let  the  children  make  problems  containing  the  following  numbers : 

41           32            2  5  7          14            2          45            4            3 

7            8          34  55  48          28          39            4          38          28 

38          38          68  24  35          34          45          44          43          37 

998  33  744354 

Five  Addends. 

(1)  In  an  orchard  there  were  5  pear  trees,  34  apple,  8  plum,  48  peach 
and  2  crab-apple  trees.  How  many  in  all?  (2)  John  had  31  cents,  Mary  8, 
Joe  9,  Harry  28  and  Arthur  4.  How  many  in  all?  (3)  14  yards  of  oilcloth 
in  one  piece,  18  in  another,  9  in  another,  48  in  another,  3  in  another.  How 
many  in  all?  (4)  In  the  library  there  were  34  books  on  one  shelf,  39  on 
another,  4  on  another,  29  on  another  and  9  on  another.  How  many  alto- 
gether? (5)  In  a  school  there  were  12  boys  in  one  room,  44  in  another,  7  in 
another,  69  in  another  and  8  in  another.    How  many  altogether  ? 

Make  problems  from  the  following  numbers : 


45 

54 

34 

35 

3 

2 

3 

16 

46 

28 

9 

9 

5 

7 

5 

25 

22 

43 

29 

39 

4 

8 

7 

8 

7 

Problems  in  Subtraction. 
(1)1  had  34  cents.  Spent  13.  How  many  left?  (2)  45  boys  in  a  class ; 
24  promoted.  How  many  left  back?  (3)  A  man  earned  $67.  He  spent 
$35.  How  much  did  he  save?  (4)  Mary  had  87  cents  in  her  bank.  She 
took  out  41.  How  many  left?  (5)  96  children  in  a  school;  43  were  boys. 
How  many  girls?  (6)  85  leaves  on  a  tree;  53  blew  off.  How  many  still 
on  the  tree?  (7)  Teacher  had  69  problems  in  her  book;  34  were  addition, 
the  rest  subtraction.  How  many  subtraction?  (8)  In  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
there  were  87  birds;  52  white,  the  rest  black.  How  many  black?  (9)  Had 
88  stamps.  Used  45.  How  many  left?  (10)  Had  93  yards  of  oilcloth. 
Sold  22.  How  many  left?  (11)  Farmer  had  78  apple  trees  ;  44  bearing  fruit. 
How  many  not  bearing?  (12)  Storekeeper  had  86  barrels  of  apples.  Sold 
25.  How  many  left?  (13)  Cook  had  37  eggs.  25  were  cracked.  How 
many  good  ones?  (14)  Had  $58.  Spent  $23.  How  many  left?  (15) 
49  apples.  15  specked.  How  many  good?  (16)  Got  $89  for  the  rent  of 
two  houses;  $46  for  one.  How  much  for  the  other?  (17)  98  books  in  a 
closet.  46  taken  out.  How  many  still  in  the  closet?  (18)  57  trees  in  a 
wood.  26  were  cut  down.  How  many  left?  (19)  Had  $98.  Spent  $47. 
How  much  left?  (20)  49  boys  in  a  class.  47  went  home  early.  How  many 
kept  in? 
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Plan  of  W^orK  in  Aritlimetic— 2A 


First  Month. 

OR 

First  J'our 
Weeks. 

Writing  Number 

Counting 

Addition 


Subtraction 


Fractions 


Measurements 
and  Comparisons 
I'roblems 

Second  Month. 


Writing  Number 

Counting 
Addition 


Subtraction 


Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 
Problems 


Third  Month. 

Writing  Number 

Counting 

Addition 


Subtraction 


Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 

Fourth  Month. 

Counting 
Addition 

Subtraction 

Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 


NEW 

Integers  of  3  orders 
Roman  numerals  I,  V,  X 
By  3's  18  to  30 


Combinations    5     6     5     7     5 
5     5     6     5     7 


Written — Numbers  of  3  orders,  five  ad- 
dends, no  carrying. 

Written — Use  numbers  of  tbree  orders, 
no  cipher  in  remainder 


Halves  of  single  objects.  Paper  circles 
folded,  cut.  Objects  cut.  Draw- 
ings, etc.     One  part  named 

Dollar,   half  dollar 

Oral — Find  cost  of  one-half  when  the 
cost  of  the  whole  is  given 

Reading  numbers  of  4  orders 

nil 
Roman  numerals  II,  III,  IV,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

By  100  to  1,000 
Combinations    8     5     9     5 
5     8     5     9 

Memorize  5  addition  table 

Written — Numbers  of  3  orders,  Ove  ad- 
dends, carrying 

Numbers  of  3  orders — ciphers  in  re- 
mainders 

Proof 

Fourths  of  single  objects.  One  or  more 
parts  named 

Gallon,  quarter-dollar 

Oral — Cost  of  a  quart  when  cost  of  gal- 
lons is  given 
Written — As   first  month 


Roman  numerals  IX,  XI,  XII 
By  4's,  20  to  40 

Combinations    6     7     6     8     6     9     6 
6     6     7     6     8     6     9 


Memorize  6  addition  table 
Increasing  of  number  of  two  orders  by  a 
number  of  two  orders,  at  sight 

Term — Minuend 

Decreasing  a  number  of  two  orders  by  a 
number  of  two  orders,  at  sight 

Thirds  of  single  objects 

One  or  two  parts  named 

Making  change  to  $1.00  with  half  dol- 
lars, quarters,  dimes,  flve-cent  pieces 

Reading  time  by  clock,  hour,  half  hour 

Addition  and  section  integers  of  two  or- 
ders 


OS  to  50 

Combinations    787978989 
778798899 


As  third  month 

Dictate  856  minus  251 

Sixths  of  single  objects 

One  or  more  parts  named 

Reading    time    by    clock    to    the    quarter 

hour. 
Peck 
Addition    and    subtraction — integers    of 

two  orders 


REVIEW. 


lO's  to  100 

I's  to  100 

2's  to  20 

3's  to  18 

Addition  tables  1,   2,  3,  4 

Increasing  a  number  of  2  orders 
by  a  number  of  one  order  at 
sight  (within  combinations 
taught) 

Term  difference  or  remainder 
Sign  — 

(Tr.  use  terms  minuend,  sub- 
trahend) Decreasing  a  num- 
ber of  2  orders  by  a  number 
of  one  order  at  sight  (within 
combinations  taught) 


Pint  and  quart.     Dozen 
Oral  problems  of  IB 


I,  V,  X 

Integers  of  3  orders 

iO's  to  100 

Addition  tables  1,  2,  3, 


As  first  month 

Halves  of  single  objects 
Pint,  quart 


4s  to  20 


Addition  tables  4  and  5 

Increasing  a  number  of  two  or- 
ders by  a  number  of  one  or- 
der, at  sight 

Difference  or  remainder.     Sign  — 

Decreasing  a  number  of  two  or- 
ders by  a  number  of  one  or- 
der, at  sight 


Pint,  quart,  gallon 
Quarter-dollar 


Reading  numbers  of  4  orders 
Increasing    a   number    of    two    or- 
ders by  a  number  of  two  or- 
ders, at  sight 


Thirds  of  single  objects 

Pint,  quart,  gallon 

Dollar,   half-dollar,  quarters 


I 
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Plan  of  WorK  in  Arithmetic— 2  B 


First  Month. 

OR 

First  Fodr 
Weeks. 


Counting 
Addition 


Subtraction 
Multiplication 

Division 

Fractions 

Problems 

Second  Month. 

Writing  Number 

Counting 

Addition 

Subtraction 
Multiplication 

Division 

Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 
I'roblems 

Third  Month. 

Counting 
Addition 
Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 
J'ractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 

Focrth  Month. 

Counting 
Addition 

Subtraction 


Multiplication 
Division 
Moasuremonts 
and  Comparisons 


Problems 


NEW 

Copy   from  b.  b.   each   day,   the  current 

date. 
By   2's— 20   to   100 


Term — subtrahend 

Borrowing — units  place 

Proof 

Sign   X     Term  product 

Mem.  2  X  table,  through  2X9  and 
9X2 

Written  multiplicand  of  two  orders,  mul- 
tiplier 2 

Application  of  2  X  table  to  division 

Sign  -f-     Term  quotient.     No  remainders 

Yz   the  multiples  of  2,  within  table 

Find  cost  of  2  when  cost  of  1  is  given 
Find  cost  of  1   when   cost  of  2  is  given 
Number  pints  in  a  number  of  quarts. 
Number    quarts    in    a    number    of    pints, 
etc. 

Write  each  day  for  term  the  current  date 
Iioman  numerals  XII  to  XX 
By  2's  to  99,  beginning  with  1 
Column  addition,  using  six  addends 


Borrowing- — two  places 

Dictate — Subtract  219  from  821 

Mem.    3    X    table,    through    3X9    and 

9X3 
Written — Multiplier  3,  carrying 
Divisions  2  and  3 — each  digit  a  multiple 

of  the  division 
Partition  examples  within  tables  2  and 

3  ;  numerator  1 
Reading   time   by   clock   to   5-minute   pe- 
riods 
Cost  of  one  given  to  find  the  cost  of  3 


By  3's  beginning  with  1 

As   second   month 

Dictate — Find  the  difference  between  384 

and   702 
Mem. — 4    X    table,  through  4X9 
Written — multiplier   4 — carrying 
Divisions   3   and   4 


Yard,  gallon 

Reading  time  by  clock  to  minute 


Cost  of  3  being  given,  find  the  cost  of  1 


By  3's,  beginning  with  2 


Dictate  in  three  different  ways 


5   X   table  through  5X9  and  9X5 

5  as  divisor 

Min.,  hr.,  day,  week,  month,  yr. 

Draw  rectangle  witli  integral  no.  inches 
in  each  dimension ;  separate  into 
incli  squar(>R.  Find  how  many  times 
the  wliole  rectangle  contains  a  one 
in.  S(i.  and  what  part  one  row  of 
sq.  is  of  the  whole.  Use  3X2X1 
S().  in.  =:  G  sq.  in.,  or  3  X  2  sq.  in.  = 
G  sq.  in.  Never  use  3  in.  X  2  in.  = 
6  sq.  in.  Ounce,  pound — children  to 
handle  articles  weighing  oz.,  lb., 
compare 

Use  all  denominate  units  taught ;  one 
operation — integers  of  2  orders 


REVIEW 

Writing  integers   of  3   orders 

2's  to  20 

Sum 

45    combinations    reviewed,    dally 

drill 
Minuend,  difference  or  remainder 
Sign  —  minus 
Dictate — 522  minus  316 


Reading  time  by  clock  to  15  rain. 

periods 
Pint  and  quart 


Integers  of  3  orders 

by  3's 

Increasing  a   number  of   2    orders 

by   a   number   of  2   orders   at 

sight 


Sign    X     Term-product 

Multiplier   2 

Sign  -^-    Term-quotient 


First  month 


By  2's,  3's,  4's 
Term,  sum 

Terms 

2  X  and  3    X   tables 

Term — product 

Term — quotient 

Drill— 3    X   5  and  5X3,  15  4-  3 

and   15  -^  5,   1/3   of  15  and 

1/5  of  15,  etc. 
Pt.,  qt. 
Ft.,   in. 
Reading    time    by    clock    to    five 

minutes. 
First  and  second  months. 


Increasing   a  number   of   2   orders 

by  a  number  of  2  orders,  at 

sight. 
Decreasing  a  number  of  2  orders 

by  a  number  of  2  orders,  at 

sight. 
Proof. 
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Plans  and  Details— E.ni$lisli—2B. 

By  May  Crimmins. 

A — Copied  sentences. 

B — Dictated  sentences. 

C — Sentences  containing  spelling  words. 

D — Few  devices  in  Oral  Language. 

First  Week. 
Copied — 

I  am  little  February. 
I  have  only  twenty-eight  days. 

There  are  so  many  holidays  among  them,  though,  that  I  do  not  feel  at 
all  jealous. 

Dictated — 

This  morning  I  saw  a  brave  little  sparrow. 

He  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  gray  sky  or  the  north  wind. 

We  are  glad  that  you  stay  with  us  all  winter,  little  sparrow. 

Spelling — 

I.     This  morning  there  was  snow  on  the  ground. 
II.     My  brother  and"  sister  and  I  had  a  fine  snowball  tight. 

III.  The  bright  sun  made  the  snow  shine  in  the  light. 

IV.  When  we  came  home  from  school  the  snow  had  gone. 
What  did  you  do  with  it,  Mr.  Sun  ? 

Friday — Written  review  of  all  sentences  of  the  week. 

Second  Week. 
Copied — 

Once  a  little  baby  was  born  in  a  log  cabin. 

His  father  and  mother  were  very  poor. 

Many  years  after  he  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

His  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dictated — 

Good  morning,  bright  sun. 

We  like  to  see  your  round,  smiling  face. 

All  the  children  love  you. 

Do  you  love  them? 

Spelling — 

I.     That  big  oxvl  lives  in  the  old  oak  tree. 
II.     He  does  not  like  the  sun. 

III.  He  likes  the  moon  and  stars. 

IV.  When  it  is  dark  his  eyes  are  very  round. 
V.     Then  he  can  see  best. 

He  tries  to  catch  mice  and  little  birds  for  his  children. 

Friday — Written  review  of  sentences  of  the  week. 
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Third  Week. 
Copied — 

What  do  you  think  I  saw, 
All  bundled  up  in  fur, 
Swinging-  at  ease  on  a  willow  spray? 
Nine  little  pussies  plump  and  gray, 
But  I  could  not  find  a  sign  of  a  claw. 
Not  even  a  tip  of  a  velvet  paw. 

What  do  you  think  they  were? 
Dictated — 

Little  children,  I  am  Pussy  Willow. 
I  have  a  gray  fur  coat. 
It  keeps  me  warm  when  cold  winds  blow. 
Some  warm  day  I  shall  take  it  ofif. 
Then  you  will  see  my  golden  curls. 
Spelling — 

I.     Bluebirds  and  robins  are  in  the  south. 
II.     Our  ivinters  in  the  north  are  too  cold  for  them. 

III.  They  cotdd  not  find  any  food  here  in  winter. 

IV.  When  spring  comes  they  will  fly  back  to  us. 
Come  soon,  dear  spring. 

Friday — Written  revievv^  of  sentences  of  the  week. 

Fourth  Week. 
Copied — 

A  Puzzle. 
If  all  the  trees  were  cherry  trees. 

And  every  little  boy. 
Should  have,  like  young  George  Washington, 

A  hatchet  for  a  toy, 
And  use  it  in  a  way  unwise. 
What  should  we  do  for  cherry  pies? 
Dictated — 

Jack  Frost  paid  us  a  visit  last  night. 
He  had  great  fun. 

He  painted  some  big  trees  on  my  window  pane. 
He  broke  a  pitcher  that  he  found  full  of  water. 
Spelling — 

I.     The  moon  is  a  little  boat  that  sails  in  the  sky  every  night. 
II.     Did  you  ever  watch  her  sail  past  the  zvhite  clouds? 

III.  The  yellow  stars  are  the  Ush  that  live  in  the  blue  sky. 

IV.  Would  you  like  to  catch  one  of  those  fish  ? 
Friday — Written  review  of  all  sentences  of  the  week. 

Fifth  Week. 
Copied — 

Well,  well,  well,  this  is  too  bad. 

I  haven't  heard  a  friendly  voice  to-day. 
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Every  one  says,  "Oh,  there's  that  horrid  March  wind." 

They  forget  that  it  is  my  business  to  blow  and  blow  and  blow. 

Who  else  will  do  Mother  Nature's  spring  cleaning,  I'd  like  to  know? 

Dictated — 

We  have  two  kinds  of  buds  in  our  room. 
One  kind  is  thick  and  large  and  sticky. 
It  grew  on  a  horse  chestnut  tree. 
The  other  is  bright  red  and  round  and  small. 
It  once  lived  on  a  maple  tree. 

Spelling — 

I.     John  went  down  to  the  brook  this  morning  to  catch  some  fish, 
II.     When  he  came  back  he  had  seven  small  ones  and  one  big  one. 

III.  Will  mother  cook  them  for  supper? 

IV.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  and  ask  her. 
Friday — Written  review  of  sentences  of  week. 

Sixth  Week. 
Copied — 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky, 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass. 
Oh,  wind  a-blowing  all  day  long. 
Oh,  wind  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 
Dictated — 

Come,  sweet  spring,  and  wake  the  flowers. 
Tell  them  to  open  their  pretty  eyes. 
Robin  and  bluebird  have  come  back  to  us. 
Now  we  are  longing  to  see  the  flowers. 
Spelling — 

I.     The  frog  can  not  fly  azvay  when  cold  ivcather  comes. 
II.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  does? 
He  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

III.  Then  he  goes  into  it  and  falls  asleep. 

IV.  When  warm  winds  and  blue  skies  come  he  zvakes  up  from  his 
long  sleep. 

Friday — Written  review  of  sentences  of  the  week. 

Seventh  Week. 
Copied — 

New  York,  March  16,  1908. 
Dear  Mother: 

To-day  I  saw  something  very  funny. 

It  looked  like  jelly  filled  with  little  round  black  specks. 

What  do  you  suppose  these  specks  are  ? 

You  will  have  to  guess,  but  I  shall  tell  you  a  little  secret. 

Some  day  they  will  say,  "Ker-chog." 

Your  daughter,  Grace  White. 
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Dictated — 

Once  upon  a  time  three  bears  lived  in  a  little  house  in  the  woods. 
One  was  a  great,  huge  bear. 
Another  was  a  middle-sized  bear. 
The  third  was  a  little,  small,  wee  bear. 
Spelling — 

I.     Where  does  the  sun  rise? 
Does  it  set  in  the  west? 
II.     There  are  many  dark  clouds  in  the  sky. 

The  west  wind  will  blow  them  away  and  the  sun  will  shine. 

III.  May  can  help  her  mother. 

She  can  take  care  of  her  baby  sister. 
She  can  run  to  the  store. 

IV.  Now  all  the  birds  are  busy. 

They  are  fiiaking  nests  in  the  trees  in  the  park. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you,  little  birds. 
Friday — Written  review  of  underlined    words    and    two    or  three  of 
week's  sentences. 

Copied —  Eighth  Week. 

You  sly  old  fox ! 

You  knew  that  those  grapes  were  away  beyond  your  reach. 
That  is  why  you  said  they  were  sour. 

Don't  you  know  that  the  sweetest  grapes  always  grow  the  highest? 
Dictated — 

I  have  a  little  shadow. 
Sometimes  he  looks  very  much  like  me. 
At  other  times  he  is  much  larger. 
He  seems  to  like  me. 
He  stays  with  me  all  the  time. 
Spelling — 

I.     Come  here,  big  honey  bee. 

What  flowers  gave  you  that  fine  honey  ? 
Take  it  to  your  hive. 
II.     The  moon  looks  pretty  at  night. 
She  loves  the  little  stars. 
They  are  her  little  lambs. 

III.  Can  you  name  the  months  of  the  year? 
How  many  months  make  a  year  ? 

IV.  See  those  cherry  buds. 
How  brown  the  bark  is ! 

Friday — Written  review  of  week's  words  and  two  or  three  sentences. 

^   ..    ,  Ninth  Week. 

Copied — 

The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  its  powdery  curls; 
The  willow  buds  in  silver 

For  little  boys  and  girls. 
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The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  oh,  so  sweetly  sing, 
To  tell  the  happy  children 

That  once  again  'tis  spring. 

Dictated — 

This  morning  I  met  an  old  friend. 

He  wore  a  bright  blue  coat. 

His  vest  was  red. 

He  sang  a  song  of  spring. 

Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? 

Spelling — 

I.     Gulls  are  large  birds. 
They  live  near  the  water. 
They  can  fly  a  long  way. 
n.    Jack  and  John  have  a  garden. 
They  like  pretty  plants. 

III.  The  evergreens  are  brave. 
They  keep  green  all  year. 
They  do  not  mind  the  snow. 

IV.  The  fox  tried  hard  to  get  the  grapes. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  could  not  reach  them? 

Tenth  Week. 
Copied — 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  did  not  like  the  rain. 

He  used  to  say,  "Rain,  rain,  go  away." 

He  forgot  that  trees  and  flowers  and  grass  were  sometimes  thirsty 

Dictated — 

Dear  April,  why  do  you  cry  so  much? 
I  like  you  better  when  you  smile. 
You  should  be  happy,  for  spring  is  here. 
See  the  birds  and  flowers. 

Spelling — 

I.     Please  give  me  some  soap  and  water. 
I  should  like  to  clean  my  hands, 
n.     Here  is  a  pine  branch. 
See  its  long  needles. 

Are  those  cones  at  the  end  of  the  branch  ? 
Try"  to  find  the  seeds  in  the  cones. 
HI.     I  know  three  flowers  as  yellow  as  gold. 

They  are  buttercup,  goldenrod  and  dandelion. 
IV.     April  brings  the  rain. 
May  brings  the  flowers. 
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Plan  of  "WorK  in  Aritlimetic-3A 


First  Month. 

OR 

First  Four 
Weeks. 


Writing  Numbers 

Counting 

Addition  and 
Subtraction 

Multiplication 


Division 
Fractions 

Terms 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 

Second  Month. 


Counting 

Addition  and 
Subtraction 

Multiplication 


Division 

Fractions 
Terms 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 


Third  Month. 
Counting 


Addition  and 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 


Division 
Fractions 
Measurements 
and  Comparisons 


Problems 


Fodrth  Month. 
Counting 


Addition  and 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 


Division 

Fractiona 

Terms 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 


NEW 

Reading  numbers   to  10,000 

Roman  numerals  XX  to  L 

Integers    of    four    orders :    dollars    and 

cents 
By  6's  as  a  preparation  for  the  multipli- 
cation table 
Increasing    and    decreasing    numbers    of 

two  orders  by  multiples  of  10 
Numbers    of    four    orders :    dollars    and 

cents 
Table  of  6's  memorized  and  applied 
Combination    tables   for   uneven   division 
by  2  and  by  3  i.e.: 

3X2  +  1=  7 
3X2  +  2=  8 
3  X  3  +  1  =  10 
2X1  +  1=  3 
Uneven  by  2  and  by  8 

2/3  of  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  3 


Multiplicand  :  multiplier 

Draw  on  B.  B.  lines  one  yard  long :  lines 
one  foot  long  :  lines  two  feet  long, 
etc. 

Written  problems  limited  to  integers  of 
three   orders 

Reading  numbers  as  ordinals 

Roman  numerals  L  to  C 

By  7's  as  a  preparation  for  the  multipli- 
cation table 

Column  addition  limited  to  seven  ad- 
dends 

Table  of  7's  memorized  and  applied 
Combination    tables   for   uneven   division 

by  4  and  by  5 
Even  by  7  and  by  8 
Uneven  by  4,  by  5  (with  remainders) 
%   of  multiples  of  4 
Multiplicand  :  multiplier 
Bushel.     Square  foot 


Reduction  of  units  of  one  denomination 
to  units  of  the  next  higher  or  lower 
denomination.     Two  operations 

By  8's  as  a  preparation  for  the  multipli- 
cation table 

By  4's  beginning  with  1,  2,  within  one 
hundred  to  secure  accuracy  and 
rapidity    in    addition 

Work  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 

Table  of  8's  memorized  and  applied 

Combination  tables  for  uneven  division 
by   6  and   by   7 

Uneven  by  6  and  by  7 

2/5   of   multiples  of   5 

Cubic  inch  ;  forming  ractangular  solids 
with  inch  cubes  ;  finding  how  many 
times  the  whole  solid  contains  a 
one-inch  cube,  and  what  part  one 
layer  of  cubes  is  of  the  whole 

Find  cost  of  one  or  more  articles,  the 
cost  of  one  or  more  being  given 


By  9's  as  a  preparation  for  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

By  4's  beginning  with  3,  with  4,  within 
one  hundred.  By  5's,  beginning 
with  1,  2,  3  or  4  within  one  hun- 
dred. (For  accuracy  and  rapidity 
of  addition) 


Table  of  9's  memorize  and  applied 
Combination   tables   for   uneven   division 

of  8  and  9 
Uneven  by  8  ;  bv  9  (with  remainders) 
3/5,  4/5  of  multiples  of  5 


Ob.1ective  comparison  of  half  and  fourth 

to  And  how  much  larger  Is  the  half 

Lengths  measured  to  the  half-incli 

Emphasize   practical    problems    involving 

the  use   of  dollars   and   cents   with 

two  operations 


REVIEW 


Roman  numerals  through  XX 


The  45  combinations  as  in  2B 
Increasing    and    decreasing    num- 
bers of  two  orders  as  In  2B 

Tables:  2,  3,  4,  5  (2B) 


By  2,  3.  4,  5  each  digit  a  multiple 

of  the  divisor   (2B) 
1/2,  1/3,   1/4,  1/5  of  multiples  of 

the       denominators       within 

tables   taught  in  2B 
Product,     sum,     difference    or    re- 
mainder 
Reading  time  by  clock   (2B) 
Writing  each  day  of  the  term  the 

current  date 
Finding  the  cost  of  several  articles 

when  the  cost  of  one  is  given, 

and  the  reverse. 

Roman  numerals  through   L 

By  3's  beginning  with  1  or  2 
within  one  hundred    (2B) 

Increasing  and  decreasing  num- 
bers of  two  orders  by 
multiples   of  10 

By  4,  by  5,  by  6 


Even  by  4 

Uneven  by  2  and  by  3 

%,   14  of  multiples  of  4 

Product.     Length,   width,  breadth 

Square    in.       Forming    rectangles 

with  inch  squares  as  in  2B 
Measures  previously  taught 
Practical    problems    involving    the 

measures    previously    taught 

By  2's  and  3's,  beginning  with 
1  or  2,  within  one  hundred 
(2B) 


Proofs 
By  6,  by  7 


Uneven  by  4  and  by  5 
1/5  of  multiples  of  5 
Denominate  units  already  studied 
Test  ability  to  draw  a  square  foot 


Problems  involving  dollars  and 
cents  :  type  :  I  had  a  ten-dol- 
lar bill  and  spent  seven  cents 
for  postage  stamps.- — Find 
how  much  change  I  should 
receive   (solve  on  paper) 

By  4's,  beginning  with  1  or  2 
within  one  hundred 


Drill — Proofs 

Tables  of  6's,  7's  and  8's 


Uneven  by  6,  and  by  7 
i/5,   2/5  of  multiples  of  5 
All     terms     taught     in     previous 
grades 


Lengths  measured  to  the  inch. 
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Plan  of  V^orK  in  Arithmetic— 3 B 


First  Month. 

OK 

First  Fodr 
Weeks. 


Counting 

Addition  and 
Subtraction 

Multiplication 


Division 


Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Term 

Problems 

Second  Month. 
Counting 


Addition  and 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 


Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 
Term 

Problems 


Third  Month. 
Counting 

Addition  and 
Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 


NEW 


By  6's  within  one  hundred,  beginning 
with  numbers  smaller  than  6. 

Column  addition  limited  to  seven  ad- 
dends. (Work  for  accuracy  and 
rapidity) 

By  10  and  multiples  of  10  (short 
method) 

Numbers  of  three  orders  by  numbers  of 
two  orders 

Short   division   by   10   and   multiples   of 

10  ;   long  division,   units  figure  one, 

ten's    figure    not    greater     than    4. 

Divisors  21,  31,  41.     Simplest  form  : 

42 


2i;882 
84 

42 

42 

1/2,  1/3,  1/4,  1/5  of  integers  of  three 
orders  which  are  multiples  of  the 
denominators 


Divisor 

Type — Finding  the  cost  of  9  when  3  cost 
ten  cents 


Roman  numerals  C  to  D 
By    7's    within    one    hundred,    beginning 
with  numbers  smaller  than  7 


Dollars  and  cents  by  numbers  of  two 
orders 

Long  division — unit's  figure  2 ;  ten's 
figure  not  greater  than  6,  i.e.:  22, 
32,  42,  52,  62.     Remainders  : 

""  312  V32 


11  Ve 


Type  form 


62;687 
62 


32;9987 
96 


67 
62 


38 
32 


67 
64 


2/5,  3/5,  4/5  of  integers  of  three  orders 

which  are  multiples  of  5 
Table  of  time  memorized.     Exact  number 

of  days  in  each  month  memorized 
Dividend 

Type — Finding  the  number  of  articles 
that  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents 
when  two  cost  five  cents 


By    8's    within    one    hundred,    beginning 
with  numbers  smaller  than  8 


Numbers  of  four  orders  by  numbers  of 

two  orders 
Long  division  units  figure  2,  3  or  4 


♦207 

43;8901 
86 


2143/34 


34;7279 
68 


301 
301 


47 
34 


*139 
136 


*  Difficult  points 


REVIEW. 

Reading  numbers  as  ordinals 
By  6's 

Subtraction  of  less  than  ten  cents 
from  ten  dollars,  from  twenty 
dollars,  etc. 

Rapid  drills  to  perfect  the  multi- 
plication tables 


Short  division  by  2,  3,  4,  5 


Measures  previously  taught 

Writing  each  day  of  the  term  the 
current  date 

Quotient — Product,  sum,  differ- 
ence or  remainder 

Including  reduction  of  units  of 
one  denomination  to  units  of 
the  next  higher  or  lower  de- 
nomination 

Roman    numerals    to   C 

By  7's 

By    6"s,    beginning   with    numbers 

smaller  than  6 
Numbers  of  four  orders,  including 

dollars  and  cents  :   Proofs 
By  10  and  multiples  of  10 


1/5  of  integers  of  three  orders 
which  are  multiples  of  5 

Reading  time  by  clock  as  2B  and 
3A 

Divisor,  quotient,  subtrahend,  min- 
uend 

Finding  the  cost  of  one  or  more, 
the  cost  of  one  or  more  be- 
ing given 


By  8's 

By    7's.    beginning   with    numbers 

smaller  than  7 
Column  addition  ;  seven  addends  ; 

proof 
Subtraction  :   Proof 
Dollars  and   cents  by  numbers  of 

two   orders 
Short  division  by  8,  by  9 
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Plan  of  'WorK  in  Arithmetic— 3B—Contin\ied 


FiKST    Month. 

OR 

First  Four 
Weeks. 

Fractions 

Measurements 
and  Comparisons 


Troblems 

Fourth  Month. 

Counting 

Addition  and 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 
Fractions 


Measurements 
and  Comparisons 

Problems 


NEW 


Addition  of  fractions  having  a  common 

denominator 
Objective    comparisons    of    fractions    of 

similar  magnitudes,  i.e.: 
1/2   =  2/4  =  3/6 
1/3   =  2/6  =  3/9 
Operations    indicated    by    signs ;    do   not 

use    both    multiplication     sign    and 

division  sign  in  same  example  : 
19    X    27   ±6=  42-^6±5  = 

63   ±  42   X   7  =  19  ±  91   -H  9  = 


By 


9's    within    one    hundred,    beginning 
with  numbers  smaller  than  9 


Long  division  ;  units  figure  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
(including  13  to  19) 

Subtraction  of  fractions  having  a  com- 
mon denominator 

1/2  to  5/6  of  integers  of  three  orders 
which  are  multiples  of  the  denomi- 
nators of  the  fractions 

Comparisons  of  similar  magnitudes  (2  or 
3  dimensions)  i.e.,  A  is  twice  as 
large  as  B,  then  B  is  one-half  A, 
etc. 

Application  of  abstract  work  of  the 
grade  to  business  problems 


REVIEW. 


Terms — Multiplicand,    multiplier 
Signs  of  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions H X    -^ 

Finding   cost   of   15    when    3   cost 

five  cents. 
Finding     number     that     can     be 

bought    for   one   dollar   when 

6  cost  a  Quarter 


By  9's 

Drill :    Proofs 

Rapid  Drills  :  Multiplication  tables 

through  9X9 
Numbers  of  four  orders,  including 

dollars  and  cents  by  numbers 

of  two  orders 
Rapid  drill  on  combination  tables 

Addition    of    fractions    having    a 
common  denominator 


All  measures  used  in  business  op- 
erations 


Operations  indicated  by  signs 
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Composition— 3A  and  3B. 

By  Mary  A,  McHugh. 
Conversation. 
The  conversational  lessons  of  this  grade  will  include  the  statements  of 
observations  made  during  the  nature  lessons,  description  of  objects,  explana- 
tions of  simple  processes,  recital  of  personal  experiences,  etc. 

The  early  lessons  might  well  be  filled  with  recitals  of  personal  experi- 
ences, as  these  are  the  most  interesting  to  children. 
For  example : 

"When   I   Went   to  the   Museum  of   Natural   History." 
"What  I  Bought  for  Christmas." 
"My  Visit  to  Uncle's  Farm." 

COMPOSITION — CONVERSATION — ORAL    REPRODUCTION. 
CORRECTION   OF  ERRORS. 

First  Week. 
Conversation. 
"When  I  Went  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History." 
Let  one  boy  relate  his  experience,  uncorrected.    Take  note  of  the  errors 
in  speech. 

If  the  narrative  is  disconnected,  and  lacks  orderly  sequence,  the  teacher 
might  put  headings  or  suggestions  on  the  board,  as: 
How  did  you  travel  to  the  Museum  ? 
At  what  time  did  you  arrive? 
Where  did  you  go  first? 
What  did  you  see? 

After  that,  where  did  you  go? — and  so  on. 
Let  the  next  child  be  guided  by  the  questions  on  the  board  in  relating 
his  story.     Insist  on  complete  sentences. 

Three  or  four  "recitals"  will  be  sufificient  for  one  lesson. 
The  next  day,  use    a    different    subject,    as,    "What    I    Bought    Last 
Christmas." 
Headings : 

Where  did  you  get  your  money;  was  it  given  to  you,  or  did  you 

earn  it? 
If  you  earned  it,  how  did  you  earn  it? 
For  how  many  persons  did  you  buy? 
What  did  you  buy  for  each? 
Call  on  two  or  three  to  relate  their  experiences,  using  these  headings 
as  suggestions.     Insist  on  complete  sentences. 
Take  note  of  errors. 

The  third  day  take  as  a  topic,  "My  Visit  to  Uncle's  Farm."    The  recital 
of  these  experiences  will  necessarily  be  limited  to  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  such  a  visit. 
Headings : 

How  did  you  go,  by  boat  or  by  train? 
How  long  did  the  journey  take? 
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Is  the  house  near  the  station? 
Did  you  ride  or  walk  to  the  house  ? 
What  was  going  on  when  you  got  there  ? 
Hbw  did  you  spend  the  rest  of  that  evening? 
What  did  you  do  next  day? 
How  did  you  spend  your  time  on  other  days  ? 
What  was  the  best  fun  you  had  during  your  visit? 
How  long  did  you  stay?  etc. 
Insist  on  complete  sentences.     Take  note  of  errors. 

Second  Week. 

Conversational — Nature  Lesson. 

The  Lion. 

Have  a  large  picture  of  a  lion  hung  in  front  of  the  class.  By  careful 
questioning  and  by  suggestion  obtain  from  the  children  all  the  facts  obtain- 
able through  observation;  also  all  those  known  to  the  children  personally. 
Tabulate  them  as  follows: 

The  Lion. 

Wild  animal. 

King  of  Beasts. 

Strongest  animal. 

Long  mane,  covering  head  and  neck. 

Feelers. 

Lioness — No  mane. 

Little  ones — Cubs. 

Belongs  to  same  family  as  the  cat. 

Covering — Fur  of  a  dark  yellow  color. 

Tail — Fleshy,  with  hair  at  the  end. 

Long,  sharp,  curved  claws. 

Paws — With  soft  pads.     (Noiseless  tread.) 

Each  claw  furnished  with  a  sheath,  or  pocket,  into  which  it  can 
be  drawn  when  not  in  use. 

Sharp  teeth. 

Eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the  dark. 

Food — Flesh  of  other  animals.     (Called  flesh-eater.) 

Home — The  forest. 

Movements  and  habits. 

Roars. 

Can  walk  without  a  sound. 

Springs  on  its  prey. 

Tears  the  flesh  apart. 

Can  be  frightened  by  strange  object. 
During  the  language  period,  question  the  children  regarding  the  topics 
on  the  board. 

Tr. — Form  a  sentence  about  the  lion. 
Ch. — The  lion  is  a  wild  animal. 
Tr. — Who  will  form  another? 
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Ch.— The  lion  is  called  the  King  of  Beasts. 

Tr.— Why? 

Ch, — Because  he  is  the  strongest  animal. 

Tr. — Put  those  two  statements  together. 

Ch.— The  lion  is  called  the  King  of  Beasts  because  he  is  the  strongest 
animal. 

Tr. — What  does  the  lion  wear  on  his  head? 

Ch. — A  mane. 

Tr. — What  does  it  cover? 

Ch. — It  covers  his  head  and  neck. 

Tr. — Put  the  two  statements  together. 

Ch. — The  lion  has  a  mane.     It  covers  his  head  and  neck. 

Tr. — What  do  we  call  the  mother  lion? 

Ch. — The  mother  lion  is  called  the  lioness. 

Tr. — How  would  you  know  the  lioness? 

Ch. — She  has  no  mane. 

Tr. — What  are  the  baby  lions  called? 

Ch. — They  are  called  cubs, 

Tr. — To  what  family  does  the  lion  belong. 

Ch. — The  lion  belongs  to  the  cat  family. 

Tr. — What  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  the  lion  belongs  to  the  cat  family  ? 

If  the  children  cannot  answer  this,  the  teacher  can  explain  that  certain 
animals  are  alike  in  many  respects,  though  they  also  have  differences. 

For  instance,  the  cat  and  lion  are  alike  in  many  points ;  they  both  have 
eyes  which  can  expand  at  night  and  contract  in  the  daytime,  soft  pads  on 
the  feet,  claws  which  can  be  drawn  in  to  produce  a  noiseless  tread,  etc. 
They  are  very  different  in  size,  in  fact  that  the  cat  has  no  mane,  and  many 
other  points, 

Tr. — With  what  is  the  lion  covered? 

Ch. — He  is  covered  with  dark  yellow  fur. 

Tr. — Tell  something  about  the  tail. 

Ch. — The  tail  is  fleshy,  with  hair  at  the  end. 

Tr. — What  other  animal  has  a  tail  something  like  this? 

Ch. — The  cow. 

Tr. — Who  will  make  a  sentence  about  them  both? 

Ch. — The  lion  has  the  same  kind  of  a  tail  as  the  cow. 

Tr. — Who  will  tell  something  about  the  feet  of  the  lion? 

Ch. — The  feet  are  called  paws.  They  have  solf  pads,  like  cushions. 
They  have  long,  sharp  claws. 

Tr. — What  can  the  lion  do  with  his  claws  ? 

Ch. — He  can  draw  them  in  when  he  is  not  using  them, 

Tr. — ^Why  does  he  do  this  ? 

Ch. — So  that  he  cannot  be  heard  when  walking. 

Tr. — What  kind  of  teeth  has  the  lion? 

Ch. — He  has  long,  sharp  teeth. 

Tr. — Tell  something  about  the  eyes. 

Ch. — The  eyes  are  round  and  large  at  night,  and  narrow  in  the  daytime. 
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Tr. — Why  does  the  Hon  need  eyes  of  this  kind? 

Ch. — Because  he  hunts  at  night. 

Tr. — Why  does  he  have  claws  which  can  be  drawn  in? 

Ch. — Because  he  catches  his  prey  alive. 

Tr. — What  is  the  lion  called,  on  account  of  his  food? 

Ch. — A  flesh-eater. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  lion's  home? 

Ch. — The  lion  lives  in  the  forest. 

Tr. — What  sound  does  the  lion  make  ? 

Ch. — He  roars  loudly. 

Tr. — How  does  the  lion  get  his  prey  ? 

Ch. — He  springs  upon  it  from  behind. 

Tr. — What  does  he  do  next? 

Ch. — He  tears  the  flesh  apart;  then  drags  it  off  the  bones;  then  eats 
it  all  up. 

Let  the  children  tell  about  lions  they  have  seen;  how  they  acted,  etc. 
Strive  always  for  complete  sentences. 

Third  Week. 

Description  of  Simple  Objects. 

Wagons. 

As  wagons  can  be  observed  by  all  children,  they  will  make  a  good  sub- 
ject for  a  talk.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  of  different  kinds  of  wagons. 
They  will  mention  milk  wagons,  bakery  wagons,  meat  wagons,  etc.  Then 
ask  them  to  classify  them  according  to  the  number  of  wheels,  calling  the 
four-wheeled  ones  wagons,  and  the  two-wheeled  ones  carts. 

Among  carriages  the  two-wheeled  ones  are  called  cabs  and  the  four- 
wheeled  ones  coaches. 

Ask  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  which  has  only  one  wheel. 
You  will  probably  get  wheelbarrow. 

Children,  what  is  a  wheelbarrow  used  for? 

To  carry  sand  or  dirt. 

Sometimes  children  get  a  ride  in  it. 

(See  the  picture  in  Ward's  Third  Reader,  p.  44.) 

Tr. — How  many  wheels  has  a  wheelbarrow? 

Ch. — Only  one. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  wheel? 

Ch. — In  front. 

Tr. — How  can  the  wheelbarrow  stand  with  only  one  wheel? 

(If  the  teacher  has  not  a  toy  wheelbarrow  to  show  the  children  she 
could  construct  one  of  stiff  paper.) 

Also  the  cart  and  wagon,  or  the  children  could  construct  them. 

Show  them  the  supports  of  the  wheelbarrow. 

They  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "It  has  two  legs." 

"Yes,  children,  it  has  two  legs.  With  these  in  the  back  and  the  wheel 
in  the  front  it  rests  on  the  ground." 

Tr. — How  does  it  go? 

Ch. — The  man  lifts  it. 
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Tr. — How  ? 

Ch. — There  are  two  handles  in  the  back.    He  lifts  it  by  the  handles, 

Tr. — What  do  we  call  the  part  of  the  wheelbarrow  where  the  sand 
or  dirt  is  placed? 

Ch. — The  body. 

Tr. — What  does  it  look  like? 

Ch. — Like  a  box. 

Tr. — How  many  parts  has  it? 

Ch. — A  bottom  and  three  sides.    It  is  open  at  the  back. 

Tr. — Now,  who  will  describe  the  wheelbarrow?  Describe  means,  chil- 
dren, to  tell  how  a  thing  looks. 

Ch.  (after  questioning) — A  wheelbarrow  is  shaped  like  a  box,  open 
at  the  back.  It  has  one  wheel  in  front  and  two  legs  in  the  back.  It  has 
two  handles.  The  man  lifts  it  by  the  handles.  It  is  used  to  carry  dirt  from 
one  place  to  another.  Sometimes  the  gardener  gives  the  children  a  ride  in 
the  wheelbarrow. 

If  necessary,  put  headings  on  the  board,  to  get  these  answers  in  their 
proper  sequence. 

The  Cart. 

Try  to  get  a  description  at  once,  by  means  of  headings  on  the  board. 
Body.  Ch. — The  cart  has  a  body,  two  wheels  and  shafts. 

Wheels.  The  body  is  used  to  carry  things  in.    The  wheels  help 

Shafts.  to  make  the  cart  go  more  easily.     The  shafts  are  at- 

Use  of  Each  Part       tached  to  the  harness  worn  by  the  horse.    These  help 

him  to  pull  the  cart. 
In  the  case  of  the  ash  cart,  ask  why  the  front  slopes  forward.     (To 
increase  the  capacity.) 

The  Wagon. 
Write  on  the  board  the  word 
Parts.  Call  on  a  child. 

Ch. — The  wagon  has  a  body,  four  wheels  and  shafts. 
Then  write 

Body.  Who  will  describe  the  body? 

Ch. — The  body  is  box-shaped. 
It  has  four  sides. 
It  is  long  and  narrow. 
It  is  oblong. 
Then  write 

Wheels.       Ch. — The  wagon  has  four  wheels. 

Have  them  described  further,  according    to    the    kind    of 
wagon,  whether  the  hind  wheels  are  larger  than  the 
front  ones,  etc. 
Shafts.         Let  the  children  notice  whether  there  are  two  shafts  or 

only  one.    If  two,  why? 
Because  only  one  horse  is  to  be  used. 
He  is  put  between  the  shafts,  and  the  harness  fastened  to  both. 
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When  is  a  single  siiaft  used?     When  tliere  are  two  horses.     Both  are 
fastened  to  the  shaft. 

Put  the  following  on  the  board : 

The  Wagon. 

The  wagon  has  a body.     It  has  wheels.    It  has  

shaft.    It  will  need horses. 

Tell  the  children  to  fill  in  the  spaces  with  the  proper  words  (written 

exercise) . 

As  a  review  put  on  the  board 

Wagons. 

A  wheelbarrow  has  wheel.     A  cart  has  wheels.     A  wagon 

has wheels.    A  wheelbarrow  has with  which  to  lift  it.    The  cart 

and  the  wagon  have by  means  of  which  the  horse  pulls. 

The  wheelbarrow  has on  which  it  rests  when  not  in  use.    The 

cart  has  wheels  and  the  wagon .    These  are  to  make  them  move 

more  easily. 

Let  the  children  copy,  filling  in  the  spaces. 

Fourth  Week. 
The  Tiger. 

Have    a    large  picture  of  the  tiger.     Let  the  children  make  as  many 
observations  as  possible  and  place  them  in  tabular  form  on  the  blackboard. 
The  Tiger:  ^ 

Wild  animal. 

Strong,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  lion. 
No  mane. 

Covered  with  fur,  striped  yellow  and  black. 
Has  feelers. 
Belongs  to  cat  family. 
Long,  sharp  teeth. 
Flesh-eater. 

Sharp  claws — retractile. 
Pads  on  feet — noiseless  tread. 
Catches  prey  alive. 

Eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the  dark. 
Hunts  at  night. 
Home — the  jungle. 
By  means  of  questioning  similar  to  that  used  in  the  lesson  on  the  lion 
in  the  second  week  get  the  children  to  make  statements  regarding  the  tiger. 
Later  on  simply  point  to  a  phrase  or  heading  and  expect  the  children 
to  form  a  sentence  embodying  it.     Sometimes  go  around  the  class,  letting 
each  child  make  one  statement.    At  other  times  let  one  child  make  several. 
As  a  review  exercise  let  the  children  pick  out  two  statements  and  form 
them  into  a  paragraph,  as: 

The  tiger  has  eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the  dark. 
He  hunts  at  night.    Or, 

The  tiger  has  long,  sharp  teeth.     He  is  a  flesh-eater. 
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Fifth  Week. 
The  Leopard. 
As  the  leopard's  "spots"  are  the  most  conspicuous  thing  about  him, 
they  are  sure  to  be  the  characteristic  first  noted  by  the  children. 
Keep  them  to  an  order,  however. 
The  Leopard: 

Wild  animal. 

Belongs  to  cat  family. 

Fur — Yellow,  with  black  spots. 

No  mane. 

Feelers. 

Long,  sharp  teeth. 

Flesh-eater. 

Catches  prey  alive. 

Long  sharp  claws — retractile. 

Soft  pads  on  feet — noiseless  tread. 

Eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the  dark. 

Hunts  at  night. 

Home — bushes  or  low  trees. 

Can  climb  trees. 

Lies  motionless  on  a  branch. 

Cannot  be  detected. 

Drops  on  prey  beneath. 
Teacher  points  to  the  first  two  headings.     Child  says,  "The  leopard  is 
a  wild  animal." 

Teacher  points  to  the  third  heading.     Child  says,  "It  belongs  to  the 
cat  family." 

Third  child  writes  these  two  statements  in  a  paragraph  on  the  board. 
Tr. — How  would  you  know  the  leopard  ? 
Ch. — By  his  spots. 
Tr. — Describe  his  covering. 

Ch. — The  leopard  is  covered  with  yellow  fur,  with  black  spots. 
Tr. — How  does  he  differ  from  the  lion? 
Ch. — His  fur  is  different. 
Tr. — In  what  other  way? 
Ch. — He  has  no  mane. 
Tr. — What  use  are  the  feelers? 

Ch. — He  measures  spaces  with  them.     He  finds  out  whether  anything 
is  in  his  way. 

(If  the  children  do  not  possess  this  information,  the  teacher  should 
impart  it.) 

Tr. — What  does  the  leopard  eat? 
Ch. — The  flesh  of  other  animals. 

Tr. — If  you  did  not  know  that  the  leopard  is  a  flesh-eater,  how  could 
you  tell? 

Ch. — By  his  long,  sharp  teeth. 

Tr. — ^What  can  the  leopard  do  with  his  claws? 
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Ch. — He  can  pull  them  in  when  he  is  not  using  them. 

Tr. — What  can  you  say  about  claws  that  can  be  pulled  in? 

Ch. — They  are  retractile. 

Tr, — Why  does  he  do  this  ? 

Ch. — So  that  his  claws  can  not  be  heard  when  he  walks. 

Tr. — Why  is  this  necessary? 

Ch. — He  catches  his  prey  alive.  He  must  move  so  that  he  cannot 
be  heard. 

Tr. — What  else  has  he  to  prevent  his  footsteps  being  heard  ? 

Ch. — Soft  pads  on  his  feet. 

Tr. — When  does  the  leopard  look  for  his  food  ? 

Ch.— At  night. 

Tr. — Make  a  complete  sentence. 

Ch. — The  leopard  hunts  at  night. 

Tr. — How  can  he  see? 

Ch. — He  has  eyes  which  see  better  in  the  dark. 

Tr. — How  is  that  ? 

Ch. — They  widen  in  the  dark,  and  take  in  more  light. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  leopard's  home  ? 

Ch. — He  lives  among  bushes  or  low  trees. 

Tr. — What  can  the  leopard  do  that  the  lion  and  tiger  cannot? 

Ch. — He  can  climb  trees. 

Tr. — How  does  he  generally  catch  his  prey? 

Ch. — He  lies  along  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  Jumps  down  when  the 
animal  passes. 

Quite  a  composition  could  be  written  by  the  children  by  observing  the 
headings  and  following  the  teacher's  directions. 

Teacher    points    to  first  two  state-                        The  Leopard. 

ments  and  says,  "Write."  The  leopard  is  a  wild  animal. 
Children  write.  It  belongs  to  the  cat  family.    Its  fur 
Teacher  points  to  3rd  heading.  is  yellow,  with  black  spots.     It  has 
Children  write.  no  mane.-  It  has  feelers.    The  long, 
And  so  on.  sharp  teeth  show  that  it  is  a  flesh- 
Combine  the  7th  and  8th.  eater.     The   retractile    claws    show 
Combine  9th,  10th,  11th.  that  it  catches  its  prey  alive.    Etc. 

Sixth  Week. 
The  Cat  Family. 
For  the  sixth  week  make  a  study  of  the  cat  family,  first  as  to  resem- 
blances, then  as  to  differences.    If  possible  have  a  picture  of  each. 

The  cat  (domestic  and  wild). 
The  lion. 
The  tiger. 
The  leopard. 
Let  the  children  discover,  if  possible,  the  points  in  which  these  animals 
are  alike,  and  those  in  which  they  differ. 

Make  two  tables,  or  charts,  as  follows : 
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The  Cat  Family — Resemblances. 


The  Cat. 


The  Lion. 


The  Tiger. 


The  Leopard. 


Cat    (wild). 
Color — Gray. 
Home — Woods. 
Can  climb  trees. 


Are  flesh-eaters, 

Catch  their  prey 
alive. 


Hunt  by  night, 

Measure  spaces  and 

steer  clear  of 

obstacles 

Are  covered  with  fur. 

Have  rough  tongues. 

The  Cat  Family 

Lion. 
Tawney  yellow. 
Has  a  mane. 
Forest. 


Therefore   have   long,  sharp  teeth. 
Therefore    have 


To  prevent  foot- 
steps being 
heard. 


retractile  claws 

and  pads  on 

feet. 

Therefore  have  eves  w^iich  contract 

in  the  light  and  expand  in 

the  dark. 


By  means  of 
feelers. 


1 


At   sides    and 
front  of  face. 


Differences. 

Tiger. 
Yellow,  with 
black  stripes. 


Jungle. 


Leopard. 
Yellow,  with 
black  spots. 
Bushes,  low  trees. 
Can  climb  trees. 

Many  sentences  and  paragraphs  can  be  built  up  by  simply  referring  to 
either  of  these  charts ;  as,  for  example : 

The  cat,  the  lion,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  belong  to  the  cat  family. 

(Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  receive,  as  I  once  did,  uttered  with  perfect 
seriousness,  "The  cat  family  do  not  all  live  in  the  same  house"). 

The  cat  family  have  long,  sharp  teeth  because  they  are  flesh-eaters. 

The  cat  family  have  retractile  claws  and  soft  pads  on  feet  because  they 
catch  their  prey  alive ;  etc. 

The  chart  of  "differences"  will  prove  even  more  interesting  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  as,  for  example : 

The  lion  is  the  only  one  of  the  cat  family  who  has  a  mane. 

The  cat  and  the  leopard  can  climb  trees.    The  lion  and  the  tiger  cannot. 

The  cat  family  have  a  furry  covering.  The  fur  differs  in  color.  The 
wild  cat  is  gray ;  the  lion,  tawny  yellow ;  the  tiger,  yellow  with  black  stripes ; 
the  leopard,  yellow  with  black  spots ;  etc. 

Seventh  Week. 
Springtime. 
(To  be  given  when  the  weather  warrants  it.) 
Tr. — What  difference  do  you  notice  between  the  weather  now  and  a 
month  ago? 

Ch. — It  is  warmer. 

Tr. — What  is  warmer? 

Ch. — The  air. 

Tr. — Form  a  sentence. 

Ch. — The  air  is  warmer  now  than  it  was  a  month  ago. 
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Tr. — What  other  differences  do  you  notice  ? 
Ch. — The  ice  on  the  lake  has  melted. 

The  snow  has  melted. 
Tr. — What  has  happened  to  the  brooks? 
Ch. — They  are  running  now. 

They  are  swollen. 

They  are  full  of  water. 
Tr. — What  can  you  tell  about  the  trees  ? 
Ch. — They  look  as  if  they  were  alive. 

The  twigs  look  browner. 

Some  of  the  buds  are  opening. 
Tr. — What  about  the  birds? 
Ch. — They  have  come  back  from  the  South. 

The  bluebird  is  here. 

The  blackbird  has  come  back. 

I  saw  two  robins  yesterday. 
Tabulate  the  statements  that  are  made. 


Winter. 

Spring. 

Air 

Cold. 

Warmer. 

Brooks — 

Frozen. 

Free,  swollen. 

Earth- 

Hard. 

Softer.                      Rain. 

(Snow.) 

(Snow  melted.)  Ploughing 

Trees — 

Bare. 

Budding. 

Flowers — 

Sleeping. 

Springing.                Bluebird. 

Birds— 

In  the  South. 

Home.                       Blackbird. 

Robin. 

Let  one  child  compare  the  air  in  winter  with  the  air  in  spring. 

The  Air. 

In  winter  the  air  is  cold.    In  spring  it  becomes  warmer. 

Another — The  Brooks.     Let  the  class  help. 

In  winter  the  brooks  are  frozen.  The  water  turns  to  ice.  We  can 
skate  on  it.  When  spring  comes  the  ice  melts.  The  brooks  are  free.  After 
a  while  they  become  swollen  from  the  melting  snow  and  ice  and  the  spring 
rains. 

The  Earth. 

In  winter  the  earth  is  hard.  Sometimes  it  is  covered  with  snow  and 
sometimes  bare.     In  spring  it  becomes  softer. 

The  melting  snow  helps  to  do  this,  and  the  warmer  air.  Also  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  in  springtime.  When  the  ground  has  become  soft 
enough  the  farmer  begins  to  plough. 

The  Trees. 
In  the  winter  the  trees  are  bare.     In  the  spring  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
After  a  while  the  tree  is  covered  with  tiny  green  leaves. 

The  Flowers. 
In  winter  the  flowers  are  asleep.     In  the  spring  they  begin  to  peep  out 
on  the  ground.    The  snowdrop  and  the  daffodil  come  in  March. 
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The  Birds. 

All  winter  the  birds  were  down  South.  When  the  spring  returns  they 
come  back  to  their  old  homes.  The  blackbird,  the  bluebird  and  the  robin 
are  here. 

Most  of  these  paragraphs  should  be  composed  orally.  If,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  week  the  teacher  considers  them  capable,  each  child  could 
receive  a  subject,  upon  which,  guided  by  the  suggstions  on  the  chart,  he 
could  compose  a  paragraph. 

(Original  compositions  are  not  required  in  this  grade,  but  an  exercise 
of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  called  original.) 

Eighth  Week. 
Spring  Flowers. 
As  a  study  and  basis  for  conversational  lessons  during  the  eighth  week, 
take  anv  spring  flower  that  has  appeared. 

If  the  pussy  willow  is  the  only  arrival,  make  that  the  subject.  It 
would  be  ideal  to  have  a  specimen  for  each  child,  as  in  that  way  his  observa- 
tions would  be  strictly  his  own. 

Put  the  following  questions  on  the  board: 

What  is  it? 

Where  did  it  come  from?  It  is  a  twig  of  pussy  willow.     It 

Describe  it.  came  from  a  tree.    We  can  put  them 

What  can  we  do  with  it?  in  water.     The  pussies  are  the  little 

What  are  the  pussies?  hoods  protecting  the  blossoms.    They 

How  do  they  feel?  feel    like    velvet.       They    look    like 

How  do  they  look?  kittens. 

At  first  let  each  child  answer  one.  Afterwards  let  one  child  give  a 
complete  description. 

The  Daffodil. 

The  "florist's"  daffodil  will  have  to  suffice  for  this  country.  Have  a 
few  cut  flowers  and  one  growing  plant. 

What  are  these  flowers?    Write  the  name  on  the  board. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  daffodil  in  the  flower-pot  and  those 
in  the  vase  ?    The  first  is  growing,  the  others  are  not. 

Any  other  difference?    The  first  has  roots,  the  others  have  not. 

Why?     They  were  cut  just  above  the  ground. 

Describe  the  leaf.    It  is  long,  narrow,  pointed  at  the  top. 

Describe  the  flower.    It  is  yellow.    It  is  bent  over,  seems  to  hang  its  head. 

How  many  blossoms  on  a  stalk?     Only  one. 

Review  as  before,  going  around  the  class,  each  child  answering  a  ques- 
tion; later,  one  child  answering  all. 

Ninth  Week. 
Explanation  of  Simple  Processes. 
As  the  ninth  week,  in  the  year  1909,  follows  a  week  at  home,  talks  about 
home  duties,  and  the  proper  way  of  performing  them,  may  prove  interesting. 
For  example; 
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How  I  Set  A  Table. 

Tr. — How  many  have  ever    set    the    table    for    mother?     (Generous 
response.) 

Tr. — All  by  yourself? 

Ch. — Yes,  ma'am. 

Tr. — What  did  you  do  first? 

Ch. — I  took  off  the  cloth  that  was  on,  and  put  on  the  white  one. 

To  children  who  come  from  homes  where  an  oilcloth  cover  is  used,  be 
sure  to  suggest  that  the  cover  be  washed  before  putting  on  the  dishes. 

Tr. — What  did  you  do  next? 

Ch. — I  put  on  the  plates. 

(A  hand  raised.     "I  don't   do  that  next.     I  put  on  the  things  in  the 
middle — the  pepper,  salt,  milk,  sugar.") 
.    Tr. — How  many  do  this?     (All  hands  raised.) 

Tr. — Why  is  it  better  to  put  on  first  the  things  that  belong  in  the  middle? 

Ch. — So  the  plates  won't  be  broken. 

Tr. — Why  are  the  plates  likely  to  be  broken  ? 

Ch. — because  they  are  near  the  edge. 

Tr. — Yes,  that  is  the  reason.     Next  time,  children,  we  will  put  on  first 
the  things  that  belong  in  the  middle ;  then  the  plates.    How  many  plates  ? 

Ch. — One  for  each  person. 

Tr.— What  next? 

Ch. — A  knife  and  fork  for  each  person. 

Tr. — How  do  you  place  them? 

Ch. — The  knife  at  the  right  hand  and  the  fork  at  the  left  of  the  plate. 

Tr. — Why  is  the  knife  at  tlie  right  ? 

Ch. — Because  we  do  our  cutting  with  the  right  hand. 

Tr. — What  is  the  use  of  the  fork? 

Ch. — To  hold  the  food  while  we  are  cutting  it. 
To  carry  the  food  to  our  mouths. 

Tr. — What  must  we  remember  about  the  knife? 

Ch. — Never  to  put  it  in  our  mouths. 

Tr. — How  do  we  place  the  spoons  ? 

Ch. — Some  put  one  or  two  at  each  place.     Others  put  them  all  in  a 
spoon  holder  and  let  each  one  help  himself. 

Tr. — After  all  the  dishes  are  on  the  table,  what  comes  next? 

Ch. — The  food. 

Tr. — Which  food  is  generally  placed  first? 

Ch. — Bread  and  butter. 

Tr.— And  after  that? 

^h. — The  things  that  are  cooked. 

Review  by  letting  one  child  relate  the  whole  process. 

Sweeping  a  Room. 
Tr. — How  should  a  room  be  made  ready  for  sweeping? 
<^h. — You  should  move  out  the  chairs  and  tables. 
Tr. — Suppose  there  is  no  room  to  do  this,  what  should  be  done? 
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Ch. — They  should  be  moved  to  one  side  of  the  room. 

Tr. — What  should  be  done  with  pretty  articles  or  things  that  are  easily 
soiled  ? 

Ch. — They  should  be  covered. 

Tr. — After  you  have  swept  one-half  of  the  room,  what  will  you  do? 

Ch. — Move  back  the  things,  and  sweep  the  other  half. 

Tr. — Why  is  a  carpet  sweeper  better  than  a  broom,  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned? 

Ch. — Because  the  dust  is  gathered  up  inside  of  it;  the  broom  scatters 
the  dust  all  through  the  room. 

Tr. — What  is  there  in  dust  that  is  very  bad  for  us  ? 

If  the  children  do  not  know,  tell  them  that  dust  is  full  of  little  particles 
of  poison  called  microbes ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inhale  them,  unless  we  are 
very  strong. 

Tr. — ^When  we  are  through  sweeping,  what  should  we  do? 

Ch. — We  should  air  the  room ;  keep  the  windows  open,  and  dust. 

Tr. — Why  are  cloth  dusters  better  than  feather  ones? 

Ch. — Because  they  gather  up  the  dust. 

Tr. — ^Why  are  feather  dusters  not  so  good? 

Ch. — Because  they  scatter  the  dust  from  one  place  to  another. 

Tr. — What  should  be  done  after  the  dusting? 

Ch. — Put  the  things  in  their  places. 
Close  the  windows. 
Get  the  room  warm. 

Tr. — How  should  the  person  who  is  doing  the  work  protect  herself? 

Ch. — She  should  wrap  up,  so  as  not  to  take  cold. 

Tenth  Week. 

Explanation  of  Simple  Processes. 

Making  a  Garden. 

Where  school  gardens  are  a  possibility,  explanations  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  children  can  be  shown  exactly  what  to  do,  and  will  learn  by 
personal  experience  how  results  may  be  obtained. 

Where  this  is  an  impossibility,  conversational  lessons  on  the  making  of 
gardens  at  home  will  be  helpful. 

Begin  with  those  children  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  back  yard. 

Tr. — If  you  were  going  to  make  a  garden,  what  is  the  first  thing  you 
would  do? 

Ch. — Dig  up  the  earth. 

Tr. — Why  would  you  do  this  ? 

Ch. — ^To  soften  it. 

Tr. — Why  is  it  necessary  to  soften  it? 

Ch. — Plants  can't  grow  in  hard  earth. 

Tr. — Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  earth  ? 

Ch. — Because  the  plant  gets  its  food  from  the  earth. 

Tr. — Would  you  dig  it  up  yourself? 

Ch. — I  would. 
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Tr. — I  think  it  would  be  better,  the  first  time,  to  have  a  grown  person 
dig  it,  and  dig  deep.  This  will  make  better  plants.  What  should  be  done 
next? 

Ch. — Make  paths. 

Tr. — Why  is  this  done? 

Ch. — To  divide  the  garden  into  beds. 
To  have  a  place  to  walk. 

Tr. — What  are  beds  ? 

Ch. — Beds  are  sections  of  a  garden. 

Tr. — ^After  the  garden  is  dug  and  divided  into  sections,  what  is  done 
next? 

Ch. — Next  you  put  in  the  seeds. 

Tr. — Not  yet.  We  must  do  something  to  give  the  seed  babies  better 
food. 

Ch. — We  must  make  the  soil  rich. 

Tr. — How  can  we  do  that  ? 

Ch. — By  putting  manure  on  it. 

(Another) — Get  bone  dust. 

Tr. — Both  of  these  are  good,  but  street  sweepings  will  do  very  well. 
Spread  some  over  the  top,  and  work  it  in  with  a  rake.    What  comes  next? 

Ch. — Next  put  in  the  seeds. 

Tr. — How  should  they  be  planted  ? 

Ch. — Not  too  far  down,  as  they  will  take  too  long  to  grow. 

Tr. — That  is  right.  And  it  is  well  to  put  two  or  three  seeds  together, 
as  some  seeds  fail  to  grow. 

Let  the  children  tell  what  plants  they  would  like  to  see  growing. 

Tr. — Why  is  morning-glory  nice  to  have? 

Ch. — Because  it  is  a  vine,  and  will  grow  all  over  the  fence. 

Tr. — Yes,  and  for  the  same  reason  peas  and  beans  are  good.  Why  do 
we  like  to  have  pansies? 

Ch. — Because  they  are  so  pretty. 

Tr. — Why  are  geraniums  good  ? 

Ch. — Because  they  have  a  bright  color. 

Tr. — What  is  the  best  way  to  plant  geraniums  ? 

Ch. — Buy  the  plants  and  put  them  in  the  ground. 

Tr. — After  the  garden  is  made  and  planted,  how  should  it  be  cared  for  ? 

Ch. — It  should  be  watered  every  day. 

Tr. — Yes,  but  don't  flood  it,  and  don't  dig  up  the  seeds.  It  will  spoil 
the  young  plants. 

Let  one  child  make  a  resume  of  the  topic  "Making  a  Garden." 

First  have  the  soil  dug  deeply.  Then  cut  out  paths  and  make  beds. 
Next  put  on  something  to  make  it  rich.  Then  put  in  the  seeds.  Have  some 
vines  and  some  small  plants.    Water  it  every  day. 

Where  the  children  have  only  a  box  on  a  fire-escape  or  some  pots  on 
a  window-sill  for  their  garden,  question  them  as  to  how  to  go  about  making 
a  garden.    Make  suggestions  as  to  what  plants  will  be  best. 
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Stories  For  Oral  R^eprodtiction— 3B 

By  R.  Bachrach. 
Perseverance, 

Robert  Bruce  was  king  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  at  war  with 
England.  They  had  lost  many  battles.  At  last  Bruce  had  to  flee.  He 
hid  in  a  barn.    He  was  very  much  discouraged. 

As  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  watched  a  little  spider.  It  was  trying 
to  make  its  web.  It  wanted  to  fasten  the  first  thread,  but  the  beams  were 
very  far  apart.  Again  and  again  it  swung  itself  across,  but  the  distance 
was  too  great.    At  last  it  rested. 

King  Bruce  said,  "I  will  watch  the  spider.  If  it  tries  again,  so 
will  I." 

The  spider  did  try  again.  It  gave  a  great  swing.  It  reached  the 
beam  and  fastened  its  thread.  The  rest  was  easy.  The  web  was  soon 
finished. 

Robert  Bruce  jumped  up.  "I  have  learned  a  lesson  from  that  little 
spider,"  he  said.    "I  will  try  again." 

He  did,  and  this  time  the  Scots  were  successful. 

Grace  Darling. 

Grace  Darling  was  the  daughter  of  a  lighthouse  keeper.  She  lived 
on  a  little  island. 

One  September  night  there  was  a  terrible  storm.  A  ship  was 
driven  on  a  rock.  This  rock  was  near  the  island  on  which  Grace  lived. 
The  cruel  sea  broke  the  ship  in  two.  One-half  was  washed  away.  The 
sailors  clung  to  the  other  half. 

Grace  Darling  heard  the  screams  of  the  men.  "We  must  try  to 
save  them,"  she  cried.    "Let  us  go  out  in  the  boat  at  once." 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Grace,"  said  her  father.  "We  cannot  reach  them. 
The  sea  is  too  rough." 

"We  must  at  least  try  to  save  them,"  said  Grace. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  set  ofif  in  the  heavy  lighthouse  boat.  Grace 
pulled  one  oar.  Her  father  pulled  the  other.  It  was  hard  to  row  against 
such  a  sea.    At  last  they  reached  the  wreck.    The  men  were  saved. 

William  Tell. 

At  one  time  the  Swiss  were  ruled  by  a  cruel  man  named  Gessler. 
He  ordered  his  hat  put  on  a  pole  and  set  up  in  the  market  place.  He 
said,  "Any  one  who  does  not  bow  down  before  my  hat  will  be  punished." 

William  Tell  was  a  brave  man.  He  would  not  bow  to  the  hat.  The 
soldiers  brought  him  before  Gessler.  Gessler  said,  "You  shall  shoot  an 
apple  from  your  son's  head." 

Tell  was  a  great  hunter.  His  aim  never  failed,  but  he  was  afraid  his 
little  boy  might  move.  He  begged  Gessler  not  to  make  him  do  this. 
The  cruel  man  would  not  listen. 

Tell  was  taken  to  an  open  field.  His  little  boy  was  placed  before 
him.  An  arrow  flew  from  Tell's  bow.  It  struck  the  apple  in  the  center. 
The  people  shouted  for  joy. 
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As  Tell  moved  away  another  arrow  fell  from  his  belt.  "What  was 
this  arrow  for?"  asked  Gessler. 

"This  arrow  was  for  you,  cruel  tyrant,  had  I  killed  my  boy," 
answered  Tell. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

Hamelin  was  a  pretty  little  German  town.  It  was  overrun  with 
rats.    The  people  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  mayor  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  wise  men.  While  they  were 
talking  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  A  queer  looking  man  came  in.  He 
said,  "I  am  called  the  Pied  Piper.  I  can  clear  your  town  of  rats.  I  will 
do  this  for  a  thousand  gilders." 

The  piper  went  out  into  the  streets.  He  played  a  very  sweet  tune. 
All  the  rats  in  the  town  came  trooping  out.  They  followed  him  down 
to  the  river,  where  they  were  all  drowned. 

The  piper  went  to  the  mayor  and  asked  for  his  thousand  gilders. 
The  mayor  said,  "We  cannot  give  you  so  much.  We  will  give  you  fifty 
gilders."    The  piper  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  this. 

"Now  I  will  pipe  you  a  different  tune,"  he  said.  He  played  a  tune 
even  sweeter  than  before.  This  time  all  the  children  followed  him. 
They  came  to  a  mountain.  A  great  door  opened  in  it.  All  the  children 
passed  through.  The  door  closed  behind  them.  They  were  never  seen 
in  Hamelin  again. 

The  Hare  and  Its  Many  Friends.     (Fable.) 

A  hare  was  very  much  liked  by  all  the  other  beasts.  They  all 
claimed  to  be  its  friends.  One  day  the  hare  heard  the  hounds  coming. 
It  hoped  to  escape  with  the  help  of  its  friends. 

The  hare  went  to  the  horse.  It  asked  him  to  carry  it  away  on  his 
back.    The  horse  said,  "I  cannot.    I  must  work  for  my  master." 

The  hare  then  went  to  the  bull.  It  asked  him  to  take  care  of  it.  He 
could  drive  off  the  hounds  with  his  horns.  The  bull  said,  "I  cannot.  I 
must  meet  a  friend.     Perhaps  the  goat  will  help  you." 

The  goat  said,  "I  might  hurt  you  with  my  horns  if  I  take  you  on  my 
back.     I  am  sure  the  sheep  will  help  you." 

The  sheep  said,  "I  cannot  help  you,  for  the  hounds  might  kill 
me,  too." 

The  hounds  were  now  quite  near.  The  poor  hare  had  no  other  hope 
than  it's  own  devices.  It  hastened  to  do  this  and  soon  reached  a  place 
of  safety. 

Frogs  Asking  for  a  King.    (Fable.) 

The  frogs  wanted  a  king.  They  sent  a  messenger  to  Jupiter  to  ask 
for  one.  He  cast  a  huge  log  into  the  lake.  The  frogs,  frightened  by  the 
splash,  hid  themselves.  When  they  saw  that  the  log  did  not  move 
they  soon  climbed  upon  it.  They  felt  that  they  wanted  a  better  ruler 
and  sent  again  for  Jupiter. 

This  time  he  gave  them  an  eel  to  govern  them.  When  the  frogs 
discovered  his  easy  nature  they  sent  again  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  dis- 
pleased at  their  complaints.    He  sent  a  heron  who  soon  ate  them  all  up. 
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The  Bluejay  and  the  Peacock.     (Fable.) 

A  bluejav  flew  down  into  a  farmyard  where  some  peacocks  had  just 
been  walking.  It  found  a  number  of  feathers  which  had  fallen  from  the 
peacocks.  The  bluejay  picked  them  up  and  tied  them  to  his  tail.  He 
thought  he  looked  like  a  peacock. 

He  strutted  proudly  toward  the  peacocks  at  the  other  end  of  the 
yard.  He  thought  they  would  receive  him  as  one  of  themselves.  The 
peacocks  saw  that  the  bluejay  was  trying  to  cheat  them.  They  angrily 
flew  at  the  silly  bird.    They  picked  out  all  of  its  borrowed  feathers. 

The  frightened  bluejay  escaped.  It  flew  sadly  away  to  the  other 
bluejays  who  had  watched  its  foolish  behavior.  It  had  learned  that  fine 
feathers  alone  do  not  make  fine  birds. 

The  Cat  and  the  Sparrow.     (Fable.) 

One  day  a  cat  caught  a  sparrow.  He  was  just  about  to  eat  it  when 
the  sparrow  said,  "No  gentleman  eats  till  he  has  first  washed  his  face." 

The  cat  set  the  sparrow  down.  The  sparrow  flew  away.  The  cat 
has  washed  his  face  before  eating  ever  since.  Little  children  should  do 
the  same. 

Androclus  and  the  Lion. 

Androclus  was  a  slave  in  Rome.  His  master  did  not  treat  him  well. 
Androclus  ran  away. 

He  hid  in  a  cave  in  the  woods.  He  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.    He  thought  he  would  die  of  hunger. 

The  next  day  a  wounded  lion  came  into  the  cave.  Androclus  found 
a  thorn  in  his  paw.  He  took  the  thorn  out  and  bathed  the  limb.  The 
lion  felt  better.    He  went  out  and  brought  some  food  for  both. 

For  some  time  Androclus  and  the  lion  lived  together  as  friends.  One 
day  soldiers  captured  Androclus  and  took  him  back  to  Rome.  Some 
hunters  caught  the  lion. 

Androclus  was  tried.  The  judges  said  he  must  fight  a  wild  animal. 
He  was  taken  to  a  large  open  place  with  seats  around.  The  seats  were 
filled  with  people.  A  door  was  opened.  A  hungry  lion  came  rushing  in. 
The  people  expected  to  see  the  man  torn  to  pieces.  Instead  the  lion  went 
up  to  Androclus  and  licked  his  hand.    It  was  his  old  friend. 

Androclus  told  his  story.  The  people  were  so  pleased  that  both 
Androclus  and  the  lion  were  set  free. 

Hassan  and  His  Horse.    (Nature.) 
Hassan  was  an  Arab.    He  had  a  horse  which  he  loved  dearly. 
One  day  Hassan  was  riding  in  the  desert.     He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  some  Turks.    They  bound  him  hand  and  foot.    They  also  bound  the 
horse. 

During  the  night  Hassan  heard  his  horse  neighing.  He  crept  up  to 
him  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  said,  "Go  home  to  my  wife  and  children. 
Tell  them  they  will  never  see  me  again."  Then  Hassan  bit  the  cords 
that  bound  the  horse. 

The  horse  looked  at  his  master  for  a  second.  Then  he  took  him  by 
the  belt  and  ran  with  him  across  the  desert.  He  never  stopped  until  he 
reached  his  master's  tent.    There  the  faithful  horse  dropped  dead. 
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The  Eagle  and  the  Lobster.     (Nature.) 

An  eagle  was  one  day  flying  far  above  a  little  bay.  Its  sharp  eyes 
saw  far  below  it  in  the  water  an  immense  lobster.  The  eagle  immediately 
decided  to  have  lobster  for  dinner.  It  flew  around  in  great  circles,  each 
one  smaller  than  the  last  and  nearer  the  earth.  At  last  it  swooped  down 
and  seized  the  giant  lobster  with  its  talons.     It  started  off  for  its  nest. 

At  first  the  lobster  seemed  perfectly  helpless.  Soon  it  began  to  fight 
for  its  life.  As  the  eagle  bent  its  head  to  get  a  firmer  grip  of  it  the  lobster 
stretched  out  its  large  front  claw.  It  quickly  closed  it  about  the  eagle's 
throat,  choking  it  nearly  to  death.  The  eagle  tugged  with  all  its  might 
to  get  away.  In  the  struggle  many  of  its  feathers  were  torn  out.  The 
lobster's  grip  did  not  loosen. 

At  last  the  eagle  let  go  of  the  lobster.  The  lobster  loosened  its  hold. 
It  fell  down  into  the  waters  of  the  bay  which  was  its  home.  The  eagle 
lost  his  lobster  dinner. 

The  Red-Headed  Woodpecker.     (Nature.) 

St.  Peter  was  traveling  about  one  day.  He  came  to  a  cottage.  In 
it  he  saw  an  old  woman  baking  some  cakes. 

The  Saint  was  weak  with  hunger.  He  asked  the  old  woman  for  a 
cake.  She  made  him  a  very  little  one.  As  it  lay  baking  she  thought  it 
too  large  to  give  away. 

Then  she  took  a  tiny  scrap  of  dough.  She  rolled  it  out  flat  and 
baked  it  thin  as  a  wafer.  But  she  wouldn't  even  part  with  that.  She 
said,  "My  cakes  seem  too  small  for  myself  but  they  are  too  large  to  give 
away." 

St.  Peter  grew  angry.  He  said,  "You  are  very  selfish.  You  shall 
be  changed  to  a  bird.  Now  you  must  get  your  food  by  boring  and 
scraping  in  the  wood. 

Up  through  the  chimney  went  the  old  woman.  Out  of  the  top  flew 
a  woodpecker.  She  had  been  changed  to  a  bird.  Her  scarlet  cap  was 
left  the  same.  The  rest  of  her  clothes  were  burned  black  as  a  coal  by 
the  fire. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.     (Myth.) 

One  day  Hermes  and  Zeus  were  out  walking.  They  were  dressed 
like  ordinary  people.  They  had  walked  all  day  and  were  very  tired. 
At  last  they  came  to  a  beautiful  palace.  "Let  us  go  in  here.  This  will 
be  a  nice  place  to  rest,"  said  Hermes.  A  richly  dressed  man  came  out 
and  sent  them  away. 

Again  and  again  they  tried  to  rest.     They  were  always  sent  away. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  little  tumble-down  house.  Two  old  people 
were  sitting  by  the  door..     They  welcomed  the  travelers  and  fed  them. 

"To  whom  do  we  owe  this  pleasure?"  asked  Zeus. 

"This  is  Baucis,  my  wife,"  and  "That  is  Philemon,  my  husband," 
they  botTi  answered. 

"We  are  not  ordinar)^  people,"  said  Zeus.  "We  will  reward  you 
for  your  kindness," 
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At  these  words  the  little  house  was  changed  to  a  beautiful  castle. 

One  day  the  old  people  were  standing  before  their  palace.  Baucis 
said,  "Ah  Philemon,  I  wish  we  could  always  stay  here."  She  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  Philemon  was  changed  to  a  sturdy  oak  and  she  became  a 
graceful  linden.  For  many  years  they  stood  together  before  their  beauti- 
ful home. 

Hyacinthus.     (Myth.) 

One  day  Apollo  was  caring  for  his  sheep  on  the  hillside.  He  heard 
another  shepherd  boy  playing  sad  music.  Apollo  drew  near  and  asked 
the  boy  his  name. 

"Hyacinthus,"  answered  the  young  lad. 

"Let  me  play  upon  thy  pipe,"  said  Apollo.  He  did  so,  and  even  the 
birds,  bees  and  brooks  stopped  to  listen. 

Apollo  and  Hyacinthus  became  great  friends.  The  West  Wind 
became  jealous  of  this  friendship. 

One  day  they  were  playing  quoit's.  Apoll  threw  the  ring.  West 
Wind  blew  it  until  it  bounded  back,  hit  Hyacinthus  and  killed  him. 

Apollo  felt  very  sorry,  and  where  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus  fell  he 
caused  a  beautiful  flower  to  spring  up.    This  flower  we  call  the  hyacinth. 

Ganymede.     (Myth.) 

Ganymede  was  the  son  of  king  Tros.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
mortals.  Because  he  was  so  beautiful  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Zeus, 
the  king  of  the  gods. 

Zeus  determined  to  make  Ganymede  his  cup-bearer.  He  sent  his  eagle 
to  carry  the  young  man  ofif  to  heaven. 

King  Tros  felt  badly  over  the  loss  of  his  son.  To  comfort  him  Zeus 
gave  him  a  pair  of  divine  horses.  He  told  him  that  Ganymede  was  now 
immortal. 

The  Greeks  placed  him  among  the  stars.  They  named  him  Aquarius, 
which  means  water  bearer. 

Rhoecus.     (Myth.) 

Rhoecus  was  a  Greek  lad.  As  he  was  walking  in  the  forest  he  noticed 
a  very  old  oak  tree.  It  was  so  old  that  a  strong  wind  would  have  blown  it 
down.    He  felt  sorry  for  the  tree  and  propped  it  up. 

He  thought  he  heard  some  one  calling  his  name.  He  saw  a  little  maiden 
sitting  in  the  branches.  She  thanked  him  for  saving  her  life.  She  said  she 
would  grant  him  whatever  he  wished  for.    She  was  a  little  fairy. 

He  wished  to  be  made  good.  The  fairy  said  only  Rhoecus  himself 
could  do  that.  She  told  him  to  meet  her  one  hour  before  sunset.  He  prom- 
ised to  do  so.    She  said  she  would  tell  him  about  the  nymphs  and  the  dryads. 

When  the  time  came  Rhoecus  forgot  all  about  his  promise.  A  little 
bee  buzzed  about  him.    He  pushed  it  away  angrily,  hurting  it. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  promise.  He  ran  all  the  way  to  the  oak  tree. 
He  could  not  see  the  maid  but  he  heard  her  low  voice. 

She  said,  "Rhoecus,  you  have  broken  your  promise  and  hurt  my  little 
messenger.  You  cannot  look  at  me  again.  You  must  be  true  to  yourself 
and  your  promises." 
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Stii^^estions  in  the  Teaching  of  Geo^rapHy. 

By  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  Principal  P,  S.  34,  Manhattan. 

Grade— 4A 

There  are  two  great  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  geography- 
teaching — First:  The  only  vital  mode  of  approach  is  through  the  life  of 
the  child's  environment.  Second :  Geography-study  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  not  an  interpretation  or  mas- 
tery of  words,  or  symbols  denoting  location.  Every  method  employed  by 
the  teacher  should  be  tested  in  the  light  of  these  principles.  They  are  valid 
throughout  the  entire  course. 

Order  of  Topics  with  Suggestive  Hints. 

(Any  one  topic  may  take  less  than  one  period  or  may  take  several  periods.) 

1.  The  School  Street. 

Occupations  and  industries  of  the  neighborhood.  Name  of  street  on 
which  the  school-house  is  situated.  In  what  direction  does  it  nm  ?  Begins  ? 
Ends?  Is  there  any  important  industry  in  the  neighborhood?  Iron  and 
steel  manufacturing.  Lumber  yards.  Clothing  manufacture.  Short  talks 
about  each.  What  is  made,  etc.  Markets,  Why  they  were  established. 
Rules  for  right  maintenance. 

2.  Occupations  of  Wage-earners. 

Get  as  much  information  as  possible  as  to  the  occupations  of  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  pupils.  Also  the  location  of  the  places  of  employment. 
On  the  basis  of  this  conduct  a  series  of  lessons  to  develop  the  gathering  of 
certain  occupations  within  the  limits  of  certain  districts :  financial,  wholesale 
clothing,  manufacturing  (general),  jewelry,  retail  dry-goods  (shopping  dis- 
tricts), theater  districts,  etc.  There  should  be  an  inclusion  of  other  boroughs 
as  well — gas  districts,  sugar  refineries,  residential  sections.  Where  the  in- 
formation cannot  be  got  from  the  children  it  should  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher.  In  every  case,  photographs,  picture  postal  cards  and  the  like,  excur- 
sions by  members  of  the  class,  should  supply  the  first-hand  experience.  In 
all  work  the  teacher  must  put  forth  every  efifort  to  present  pictures  to  the 
class.  These  should  not  be  merely  glanced  at,  but  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  careful  study. 

A  final  step  would  be  the  preparation  of  an  outline  map,  on  which  would 
be  indicated  the  different  districts,  etc.  Incidental  to  this  work  would  be 
the  teaching  of  the  boroughs,  names,  and  to  some  extent  the  naming  and 
locality  of  main  streets  and  avenues. 

There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  of  teaching  how  to  interpret  a  map. 
In  this,  it  is  better  to  reverse  the  order  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  reading  of  the  map  should  come  before  the  making  of  maps. 

The  teacher  should  organize  an  excursion  to  Hoe's  or  some  other  large 
factory  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the  age  of  the  boys  makes  this  seem  im- 
nracticable,  5B  boys  may  make  the  visit  and  report  in  person  to  the  various 
4A  classes. 

Boys  should  visit  the  market  and  be  prepared  to  speak  of  the  different 

commodities  placed  on  sale.    The  total  experience  of  an  average  class  should 

NOTE. — Attention  is  called  to  an  article  on  4A  Arithmetic  in  this  number 
on  page  81. 
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supply  information  as  to  where  the  dealers  purchase  their  goods,  current 
prices,  etc. 

Another  series  of  interesting  lessons  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  Assign 
to  different  boys  various  important  street  corners  in  the  neighborhood  and 
as  much  as  possible  throughout  the  lower  section  of  the  city.  Ask  them  to 
take  note  of  the  wagons  passing  their  corner ;  name  of  the  firm,  the  business 
represented.  The  lessons  in  the  class-room  would  then  consist  in  building 
up  from  these  data  further  inferences  as  to  typical  industries  and  occupa- 
tions in  typical  districts.  Wherever  possible,  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover 
reasons  for  the  setting  apart  of  certain  districts  for  particular  business 
interests. 

Along  the  same  line  excursions  may  be  organized  for  Saturdays,  along 
the  various  water  fronts  of  the  city.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any 
teacher  to  take  a  trip  in  the  "Seeing  New  York"  yacht,  camera  in  hand,  and 
describe  the  trip  to  a  class,  illustrating  the  talk  by  showing  the  photographs. 

In  connection  with  the  talks  on  the  occupations  in  which  members  of 
the  pupils'  families  are  engaged,  there  may  be  a  preliminary  talk  on  how  the 
different  places  of  business  are  reached  from  the  respective  homes.  This 
will  furnish  a  superficial  study  of  car  lines,  etc. 

3.  Modes  of  Transportation. 

As  in  all  the  preceding  topics,  the  first  approach  should  be  through  the 
direct  experience  and  observation  of  the  pupils.  Assign  to  different  pupils 
busy  corners :  Grand  Street  and  Broadway ;  the  subway  station  at  the  Will- 
iamsburg Bridge ;  the  City  Hall  Station  or  Chatham  Square  Station  of  the 
"L";  the  South  Ferry  Station  of  the  "L" ;  the  Fourteenth  Street  Station 
of  the  subway,  etc.  Ask  them  to  note  the  colors  of  the  cars,  the  signals  dis- 
played, the  destinations  indicated,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  lessons 
will  cover  all  the  information  needed  for  the  topic  under  consideration.  An 
outline  map  may  be  filled  in  to  show  the  main  lines  of  communication,  dif- 
ferently colored  inks  or  pencils  indicating  subway,  elevated,  surface  lines. 
The  system  of  transfers  should  be  briefly  explained  from  actual  transfers 
shown  to  the  class  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  also  explain  the  sub- 
way system.  The  naming  of  avenues  and  streets  not  included  in  the  systems 
of  transportation  may  be  taken  up  here :  Fifth  Avenue,  the  widened  Delancy 
Street  and  Elm  Street,  with  the  reasons  for  the  improvements,  etc.  The 
great  squares — ^Union,  Madison,  Herald,  Times,  the  Circle — should  be  de- 
scribed, the  prominent  buildings  surrounding  them,  their  occupational  im- 
portance, means  of  reaching  them,  etc. 

4.  Relation  of  Manhattan  to  Other  Boroughs. 

The  name  and  boundaries  of  the  home  borough  should  first  be  taught, 
the  latter  from  the  maps  with  which  the  classes  have  been  provided.  With 
the  teaching  of  the  names  of  the  other  boroughs,  again  from  the  map,  should 
go  the  pointing  out  of  relative  location,  so  that  a  pupil  in  any  class-room  may 
not  only  know  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  he  must  look  to  face  a 
certain  borough,  but  that  he  may  actually  point  in  the  general  direction. 
Thus :   Point  to  Queens,  Richmond,  etc. 

The  names  of  the  land  and  water  forms:  Ship  Canal,  Hell  Gate,  Am- 
brose Channel,  etc, 
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Consolidation  (1898)  may  be  referred  to  here,  with  the  name  of  the 
City  of  Greater  New  York. 

A  natural  extension  of  this  topic  is  the  study  of  the  location  of  the 
city  with  reference  to  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  McAdoo 
Tunnels,  Pennsylvania  Tunnel.  Important  ferries  from  New  York  to  Jersey 
City,  Weehawken,  Hoboken.  Trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies  at  Ho- 
boken.  Meaning-  of  "commuter."  What  is  a  suburbanite?  Advantages  of 
dwelling  in  the  outlying  rural  districts. 

5.     The  Harbor  and  Water  Fronts. 

Conversation  lessons  based  on  excursions  made  by  the  class,  the  lines 
suggested  under  Transportation,  etc.  Pictures  are  exceptionally  valuable 
in  this  connection. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  complete  absorption  in  the  concrete 
study  of  the  actual  environment.  From  this  topic  onward  there  should  be 
a  change  of  treatment.  One  division  of  lessons  will  include  names  and  loca- 
tions of  local  bridges  and  tunnels,  systematically  studied ;  the  parks,  places  of 
interest,  local  history  in  general,  and  Civics,  the  latter  two  as  set  down  in 
the  syllabus.  The  other  division  will  include  the  study  of  the  earth.  The 
former  will  be  referred  to  as  Local  Geography,  the  latter  as  Study  of  the 
Earth.  A  lesson  in  one  division  should  alternate  with  a  lesson  in  the  other, 
except  in  rare  cases,  where  the  lapse  of  perhaps  a  full  week  may  break  too 
much  into  the  unity  of  a  planned  series  of  lessons. 

In  both  divisions  there  should  be  constant  study  of  the  map,  together 
with  the  filling  in  of  successive  lessons  of  new  data,  on  the  outline  maps  of 
which  each  child  has  a  copy.  To  make  this  outline  more  easy  of  reference 
by  the  teacher,  however,  these  divisions  will  be  taken  up  so  as  to  exhaust 
first  one,  then  the  other. 

1.  Local  Bridges  and  Tunnels. 

Teachers  should  agree  as  to  which  to  teach.  The  following  plan  of 
study  should  be  followed : 

Location.  Indicate  on  map.  Date  of  completion.  Celebrated  names 
connected  with  its  construction.  Peculiarities  of  structure.  Interesting 
problems  met  and  solved.  Effect  on  population,  etc.  Tunnels  versus 
bridges,  as  a  means  of  trans-river  communication. 

2.  Parks  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Teachers  to  select  at  conference.  Emphasize  points  of  interest  in  the 
parks  and  stories  connected  with  historic  places,  together  with  means  of 
reaching  these  places.  Use  pictures  freely.  Encourage  excursions ;  take  at 
least  one  with  the  class.  Consult  leaflets  of  City  History  Club.  Indicate 
on  the  outline  map  the  location  of  all  places  studied. 

3.  Local  History. 

Select  other  names  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  syllabus.  Ar- 
range also  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  leading  streets  in  the  city, 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school. 

4.  Good  Citizenship. 

The  topics  given  in  the  syllabus  are  suggestive.  Teach  the  name  of  the 
head  of  each  department,  and  his  official  title.    All  study  here  is  to  be  in 
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line  with  the  immediate  environment  of  the  child.     The  method  is  that  of 
familiar  conversation. 

The  Earth. 

The  introductory  note  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to  method  and 
aims.  The  study  of  the  map  should  have  been  taught  in  the  Arithmetic 
work  at  the  early  part  of  the  term.  The  points  in  the  compass  should  be 
marked  on  the  floor  of  each  room  and  there  should  be  constant  drills  on 
the  directions.  Outline  maps  should  be  used  freely.  Wherever  possible,  a 
myth  or  a  story  should  accompany  the  teaching  of  each  important  name. 
Careful  drill  on  all  spelling  here.  The  teacher's  detailed  plan  should  show 
what  supplementary  information  has  been  gathered  to  lend  interest  and 
vividness  to  the  teaching  of  the  names.  Constant  rapid  drill  so  that  each 
child  will  be  able  to  locate  a  mountain,  island,  sea,  etc.,  as  soon  as  the  name 
is  given  by  the  teacher.  Where  you  can,  associate  with  a  place  the  name  of 
the  discoverer  or  explorer.  Encourage  the  keeping  of  scrap  books  of  pic- 
tures and  notes,  clippings,  etc. 

Geo^rapliy — 4B 

Chie  lesson  a  week  should  be  given  to  Civics.  There  should  be  a  review 
of  the  Civics  of  4A.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  lessons  free  from 
formal  treatment  in  lecture  style.  Notes  should  never  be  dictated.  The 
topics  given  in  the  syllabus  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  aid  the  teacher. 
The  method  should  be  one  of  familiar  conversation.  Each  lesson  should  be 
a  unit,  although  teachers  may  plan  to  have  a  series  of  lessons  form  a  larger 
unit.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  teaching  the  requisites  for  ob- 
taining an  employment  certificate.  Detailed  teachers'  plans  should  give  the 
exact  information  it  is  purposed  to  give  the  class.  In  every  case  the  first 
approach  should  be  from  the  immediate  and  direct  experience  of  the  children. 
Teach  the  name  of  the  head  of  each  department  studied. 

Earth  Study. 
The  daily  and  yearly  motions  should  form  the  subjects  of  a  series  of 
lessons  immediately  prior  to  December  21  or  March  21.     Concrete  experi- 
mental work  should  be  made  the  basis  of  these  lessons. 

Geography  Proper. 
Before  the  study  of  the  continents  is  begun  there  should  be  a  study  of 
the  globe.  If  possible  a  black  globe  should  be  used,  circles,  etc.,  being  indi- 
cated with  chalk.  While  the  zones  are  to  be  marked  in  their  exact  places 
by  means  of  their  respective  small  circles,  the  technical  name  "small  circle" 
should  not  be  taught,  nor  should  the  width  of  the  zones  in  degrees  be  taken 
up  with  the  class.  The  equator  should  be  taught  as  the  circle  midway  be- 
tween north  and  south  poles.  "Meridian  circles"  should  be  taught,  the 
"prime  meridian"  being  the  meridian  passing  near  London.  The  choice  of 
the  prime  meridian  as  the  base  for  reckoning  longitude  in  5A  work,  not  B. 
The  study  of  the  zones  should  be  made  more  vivid  and  detailed  by  a  treat- 
ment of  the  distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life.  Show  pictures  where 
possible,  but  let  the  center  of  each  lesson  be  the  climate  in  the  zone  with 
the  corresponding  animal  and  plant  life.     Similarly  there  should  be  a  very 

NOTE. — Attention  is  called  to  an  article  on  Language — 4B  in  this  number 
on  page  88, 
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brief  statement  of  the  distribution  of  the  races  with  respect  to  zones.    The 
detailed  study  of  peoples  is  to  be  reserved  to  a  later  time. 

When  the  zones  with  their  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  have  been 
studied,  the  treatment  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  begun. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 

1.  Frequent  Reference  to  the  Globe. 

Names  of  the  continents  in  each  hemisphere.  Spelling.  Myths  and 
stories  connected  with  the  names  of  the  continents.  Continents  studied  with 
reference  to  the  zones.  "In  what  zone  does  South  America  lie?"  etc.  Rapid 
sketching  in  outline  of  each  continent.  Location  and  relative  position  of 
the  continents.  "If  we  were  to  go  due  west  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
North  America,  through  what  continents  should  we  pass?"  etc.  Teach  the 
word  "Antipodes."    "What  country  is  the  antipodes  of  New  York?" 

2.  The  Five  Oceans. 

Myths  and  stories  connected  with  their  names.  Spelling.  Comparative 
size.     Study  of  location  with  reference  to  the  continents. 

3.  The  Great  Seas,  Gulfs  and  Bays. 

Same  plan  as  the  five  oceans.  In  addition,  teach  the  location  of  the 
seas  with  reference  to  the  zones.  This  last-named  is  not  to  be  memorized. 
It  is  to  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  reviewing  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  zones. 

4.  Mountains. 

Pictures  should  be  used  freely,  so  as  to  give  the  child  a  representative 
idea  of  what  a  mountain  is.  Care  should  be  taken  to  convey  the  ideas  that 
a  range  extends  over  a  great  area,  that  summits  are  not  points,  that  slopes 
are  not  always  precipitous.  Combine  with  the  study  of  the  location  of  the 
mountains,  and  later  of  the  rivers,  the  study  of  the  names  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  situated,  as  far  as  such  countries  are  included  in  the  grade 
work.  Develop  carefully  the  idea  of  land-slope  and  river-direction.  The 
mountains  should  be  treated  as  barriers  to  intercommunication;  this  will 
necessitate  a  study  of  tunnels,  railroads  through  passes,  etc.  The  Himalaya 
Mountains  as  separating  the  Yellow  from  the  Caucasian  people,  the  Alps 
as  a  cause  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  Chile  and  the  Andes  as  a 
natural  eastern  boundary,  the  Appalachian  as  marking  the  western  limit  of 
our  own  colonies  for  a  long  period,  are  excellent  details  for  the  study  of  this 
general  type. 

5.  Rivers. 

A  general  study  of  the  river  as  an  aid  to  commerce  should  precede  the 
location  of  the  rivers  mentioned.  The  first  cone  should  be  the  Mississippi, 
from  which  the  generalizations  are  to  be  made.  What  makes  a  river 
navigable?  What  sort  of  river  is  more  valuable  for  its  water  power  than 
for  its  commerce-carrying  value?  What  sort  of  country  must  a  river  drain 
if  it  is  to  be  of  great  importance  to  that  country?  The  Missouri  brings  in 
the  idea  of  silt  as  carried  in  rivers.    In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  when  pos- 
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sible,  vise  the  meaning  of  the  name  as  an  aid  in  the  teaching.  Here  the 
notion  of  delta  can  develop  readily.  Comparison  should  be  made  at  once 
with  other  delta  rivers.  The  importance  of  the  Eads  jetty.  Spring  freshets 
— ^cause,  effects,  levees.  This  may  be  releated  to  the  dikes.  All  rivers,  how- 
ever, do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  treatment  based  on  commercial  and  physio- 
graphic features.  In  each  case,  however,  the  center  of  interest  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  plenty  of  detail  given  so  as  to  lend  vivid  interest 
to  the  topic.  Pictures  and  supplementary  reading  books  are  particularly 
valuable.    Thus : 

Hudson — Highlands,  Rip  Van  Winkle.  ' 

Columbia — Salmon  fishing. 

Rio  Grande — In  a  way  the  cause  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

St.  Lawrence — Rapids,  canal. 

Amazon — The  typical  tropical  river.  Effect  of  rainfall  on  volume  of 
water. 

Rhine — Castles,  historic  associations. 

Nile — Pyramids,  annual  overflow. 

Yangtze — Boat-life  on  the  river.    Use  for  immigration  purposes. 

6.     Countries  and  Cities 

With  this  topic  should  be  associated  the  detailed  study  of  peoples,  ap- 
pearance, general  distribution,  customs,  progress,  etc.  When  the  name  of  a 
city  is  learned,  it  should  be  continually  joined  to  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  the  city  is  located.  With  each  city  should  go  a  talk  on  places  of 
interest,  where  possible  an  associated  historical  fact,  a  peculiarity  in  the  life 
of  the  people,  or  any  other  distinctive  feature  that  will  make  this  city  stand 
out  clearly  from  all  others. 

New  York — Why  the  greatest  city  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Chicago — ^Wheat,  railroad  center,  beef. 

Philadelphia — Meaning  of  the  name.    Story  of  Penn. 

Boston — Why  called  the  Hub. 

San  Francisco — The  earthquake. 

New  Orleans — Cotton,  levees. 

Washington — Great  buildings. 

London — Why  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

Paris — The  City  Beautiful,  center  of  fashions. 

Rome — Center  of  Catholic  Church. 

Cairo — What  English  occupation  is  doing  for  Egypt. 

Pekin — The  Sacred  City. 

Tokio — Contrasted  with  Pekin  to  show  the  influence  of  modern  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  same  way  through  the  study  of  peoples  in  general,  and  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  particular  nations,  the  study  of  the  countries  can 
be  made  more  vivid.  The  progressive  character  of  a  nation,  causes,  mani- 
festations of  progress,  should  be  the  center  of  study.  Relations  of  the 
country  to  the  United  States  should  be  treated.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  is  not  study  work.    It  should  constitute  the  subject. 
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Geograpliy— 5A. 

This  grade  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  study  of  Geography  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  Fourth  Year  has  given  a  general  outlook  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man,  but  it  is  here  that  the  fixing  of  definite  knowledge 
should  commence.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  apparent  duplication  in 
the  work.  In  5B  the  pupils  once  more  take  up  the  study  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  other  countries  of  North  America  are  reviewed  again  in  6A.  This 
repetition  calls  for  a  difference  in  tlie  mode  of  treatment  for  the  respective 
grades.  In  5A  the  aim  should  be  the  fixing  of  certain  geographical  facts 
as  to  location,  etc.  In  entering  upon  an  exposition  of  this  in  detail,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  explain  by  reference  to  the  general  plan  of  study. 

The  study  of  North  America  should  be  the  first  topic.  Review  what- 
ever has  been  taught  in  4A  and  4B  as  to  location,  relative  position,  general 
climate,  great  mountain  lakes  and  important  rivers.  This  is  to  be  studied 
from  the  map. 

1.  Location. 

Since  location  by  latitude  and  longitude  is  called  for,  these  topics  should 
be  taken  up  immediately  after  the  review  of  the  continents  has  been  com- 
pleted.   The  review  should  not  occupy  more  than  two  lessons. 

Show  the  need  of  intersecting  streets  in  cities  to  locate  a  prominent 
building,  etc.  In  locating  a  city  on  a  continent  there  is  a  similar  need  of 
intersecting  lines.  But  the  globe  (this  must  be  used  this  time)  does  not  show 
any  such  intersections. 

Two  circles  are  already  drawn  to  the  class  :  equator  and  prime  meridian. 
Teach  circle  and  small  circle.  Show  decrease  in  circumference  as  we  ap- 
proach the  poles. 

In  the  Arithmetic  period  take  up  circular  measure.  By  marking  off 
degrees  on  the  prime  meridian  we  may  locate  any  small  circle  by  saying  it 
is  a  certain  number  of  degrees  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Teach  "lati- 
tude." Drill  carefully  on  finding  places,  given  the  latitude,  and  vice  versa. 
Show  that  latitude  does  not  definitely  locate  a  place.  If,  however,  we  mark 
degrees  off  on  the  equator  and  draw  meridian  circles,  we  form  the  necessary 
intersections.  If  we  are  on  some  one  meridian  as  the  starting  point,  we  may 
begin  to  count  east  and  west  from  there  and  so  definitely  find  every  place. 
Why  Greenwich  has  been  chosen  as  the  starting  place.  Teach  "longtitude." 
Drill  carefully  on  finding  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  and  on  finding  a 
place,  given  the  latitude  and  the  longitude. 

Teach  location  of  North  America.  Inferences  as  to  fauna  and  flora  in 
the  limit  of  the  zone  through  which  the  continent  extends. 

2.  Comparative  size  and  shape. 

In  connection  with  the  Arithmetic  of  the  grade,  teach  the  use  of  the 
scale  of  miles.  Note  that  the  syllabus  calls  on  the  pupils  to  take  all  the  calcu- 
lations. Area  of  North  America  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  other 
continents. 

The  map  should  be  used  constantly.  Drill  should  be  given  in  rapid  map- 
sketching,  pupils  filling  in  the  names  of  places  as  directed  by  the  teacher; 
surrounding  waters,  peninsulas,  gulfs,  bays,  seas,  islands,  etc. 
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3.  Mountain  systems  and  important  ranges.    Slopes  and  plains. 

4.  River  systems  and  important  rivers. 

These  two  topics  should  be  treated  jointly  as  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  them.  A  study  of  the  may  will  show  the  direction  of  the  four  river 
systems  to  be  studied.  From  this  observation  inferences  should  be  drawn 
as  to  the  presence  of  mountain  ranges  or  land  elevations.  These  should  be 
named  and  located  and  other  rivers  found  by  the  pupils  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  slope.  The  Mississippi  Valley  should  be  treated  in  greatest  detail. 
Pupils  should  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  length  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  rivers.    Causes. 

5.  Lakes,  Spelling. 

Whenever  possible  the  study  of  the  lakes  should  be  made  to  bear  on 
the  treatment  of  these  topics.  The  study  of  the  Great  Lakes  should  be 
centered  about  the  study  of  the  vast  traffic  passing  through  them.  The  con- 
necting canals  should  be  located  and  their  importance  dwelt  upon.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  should  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  causes 
giving  rise  to  such  formation.  Compare  with  similar  lakes  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  comparison  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  after  intensive  study 
of  the  lake  in  our  own  country. 

6.  Canada. 

Review  the  study  of  the  physical  features,  surface,  drainage,  climate. 
In  a  general  way  take  up  the  occupations,  modes  of  life,  industries,  inhab- 
itants. Montreal  is  the  type  of  the  modern  city.  Quebec,  with  its  curious 
combination  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Arguments  for  and  against  annexation.  What  could  we 
gain?  How  would  Canada  be  benefited?  Fertility  of  soil  in  Southern 
Canada, 

7.  Mexico. 

Follow  a  general  plan  similar  to  that  suggested  for  Mexico.  Correlate 
with  the  study  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers.  Indolence  of  the  natives. 
What  are  our  commercial  relations  with  Alexico? 

8.  Central  America. 

Contrast  with  Mexico.  Instability  of  governments.  Revolutions.  Non- 
progressive character  of  inhabitants.  Effect  of  climate  on  the  industry  of 
the  people. 

9.  Panama. 

Central  topic — The  Canal.  Earlier  attempts  at  construction.  Why  the 
United  States  undertook  the  project.  Pictures,  etc.,  to  show  what  must  be 
done  and  what  has  been  done.    Sanitory  revolution  effected  by  the  Americans. 

10.  United  States. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  detailed  study  of  this  topic  is  reserved 
for  5B.  Only  those  States  that  are  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  should  be  taken 
up.  Relative  location,  boundaries,  physical  features,  leading  industries,  and 
if  any  city  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  is  found  wdthin  the  State,  the  city  and 
the  State  should  be  studied  together.  As  far  as  possible  the  States  should 
be  studied  in  groups,  associated  not  because  of  their  geographic  position  but 
because  of  common  industries.     This  grouping  cannot  be  exact  as  many 
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States  are  noted,  for  example,  for  manufactures  as  well  as  for  agriculture. 
The  teacher's  own  judgment  must  be  the  guide  here.  A  condensed  grouping 
is  given : 

Manufactures : 

Massachusetts,  Ohio. 
Mining  and  related  industries  : 

Pennsylvania,  Colorado. 
Agriculture : 

Maryland,  Virginia. 

Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Tennessee. 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  California. 
Natural  resources: 

Washington  (Colorado,  Pennsylvania). 
Center  of  Government: 

District  of  Columbia. 
The  type  method  should  be  followed  with  one  State  of  the  group,  the 
others  being  used  for  illustrative  purposes.    Every  attempt  should  be  made 
by  the  teacher  to  give  this  treatment  vividness  by  supplying  details.    Consult 
McMurry's  Type  Studies  in  United  States. 


Civics— 5A. 

The  movement  in  this  topic  should  go  from  those  things  near  at  hand 
to  those  which  are  less  close  to  the  actual  living  experience  of  the  boy. 

The  method  should  be  one  of  developmnt — and  not  of  lecture. 

After  a  topic  has  been  discussed  in  full,  notes  may  be  given  to  the  class, 
by  dictation,  copy,  or  preferably  in  the  form  of  mimeographed  sheets  to  be 
retained  by  the  pupil. 

Where  possible  show  the  actual  concrete  material — newsboys'  badges, 
permits  and  employment  certificates.  Read  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Labor 
and  Compulsory  Education  Laws. 

1.  Class  Room  Management. 

Teacher,  President,  Monitors. 
Need  for  such  arrangements. 
Aims  :  Division  of  work. 

Definition  of  responsibility. 
Obligations :    Obedience — Thoughtful    and    prompt    to    those     in 
authority. 

2.  School  Management. 

Further  development  of  the  idea  of  government. 
Fire  Drill,  Assembly,  Exits,  Stairs. 
Who  has  these  things  in  charge? 
The  Principal. 

Aims,  Obligations :     These  topics  are  to  be  developed  under  each 
subject. 
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3.  Supervisors. 

Manual,  Physical  Training,  Music,  Assistants    to    the    Principal, 

Principal. 
All  under  control  of  the  District  Superintendent. 

4.  School  Organization  in  the  City. 

Administrative — Board  of  Education. 
Immediate — Board  of  Superintendents. 

5.  The  City  Superintendent. 

Duties.    Aims.    Obligations. 

6.  Why  we  need  District  Superintendents. 

(a)  Because  the  city  is  so  large. 

(b)  Because  the   Superintendent  must  come  into  personal  touch 

with  the  districts  and  the  people  of  the  districts. 

(c)  How  many  districts  ? 

(d)  How  many  Superintendents? 

7.  The  Local  School  Board. 

Why  we  have  one. 
Duties  (Read  By-Laws). 

8.  What  is  required  by  the  Educational  Authorities. 

(a)  Compulsory  Education. 

This  is  the  way  the  State  protects  itself.  Show  that  the 
safety  of  our  country  lies  in  the  education  of  the 
people. 

(b)  Child  Labor  Laws. 

This  is  another  way  the  State  protects  the  people.  Speak 
of  the  terrible  child  labor  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States. 

(c)  Vaccination. 

This  is  the  way  the  city  protects  the  health  of  the  school 

as  a  whole. 
Give  an  account  of  what  vaccination  does,  etc. 

(d)  Newsboys'  Badges. 

9.  What  We  Owe  to  the  School  System. 

(a)  Obedience.    Why  ?    Avoidance  of  panic,  etc. 

(b)  Care  of  school  property. 

Building.     Desks.     Books. 
With  topics  under  8 A  and  8B  develop  all  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  syllabus. 

10.  If  possible  arrange  a  trip  to  the  Municipal  Court  or  Children's  Court. 

n.     At  all  events  organize  your  class  into  a  court.    Make  the  work  concrete. 
Develop  the  subjects  as  given  in  the  syllabus. 
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History  Term  Plan— 5A. 

The  ninety  minutes  allowed  in  the  fifth  year  to  history  should  be  divided 
into  three  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each ;  if  possible  the  days  should  be 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  This  being  largely  an  "oral"  subject 
it  may  be  placed  on  the  programme  after  a  subject  requiring  a  bending  posi- 
tion over  the  desk,  i.  e.,  after  Arithmetic  or  Drawing.  The  programme  also 
should  be  arranged  so  that  on  one  of  the  days  Reading  should  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  History,  so  that  if  correlation  with  the  lesson  is  planned  the 
two  periods  may  be  combined  as  a  lesson  whole. 

Classes  accustomed  to  group  work  may,  with  profit,  employ  seat  time 
for  original  work  by  the  pupils.    A  few  suggestions  are  given  here. 

Group  Work. 

1.  Supply  the  boys  with  pictures  illustrating  the  modes  of  living  of 
the  Mound  Builders,  Cliff  Dwellers,  etc.,  and  have  them  write  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  results  of  their  examinations.  With  each  picture  or  set  of  pic- 
tures should  be  given  the  subject  of  the  composition  desired  and  an  outline 
of  the  topics  or  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which,  arranged  con- 
secutively, will  form  a  coherent  composition. 

Stereopticon  material  may  be  used  in  this  connection. 

2.  Pictures  of  ships,  armor,  etc.,  of  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth centuries  used  as  in  (1). 

3.  Supplementary  anecdotes  in  the  lives  of  the  characters  studied. 
Boys  to  make  an  outline  of  the  story  and  some  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
during  the  oral  composition  period  to  tell  the  class  the  stories  they  have  read. 

4.  Reading  supplementary  literature  in  correlation  with  the  History. 
Used  as  in  (3).    See  subjects  in  syllabus — 5 A — English. 

5.  Making  chronological  tables — maps  showing  lines  followed  by  dif- 
ferent discoverers  and  explorers,  indicating  the  parts  of  the  continent  ex- 
plored by  ^^^  '^'fferent  nationalities. 

HISTORY  TERM  PLAN— 5A. 

1.  The  nations  of  Europe    and    the    known    world    in    the  middle  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 

Show  maps  giving  the  country  divisions  and  indicating  to  what  extent 
explorations  had  spread  to  the  south  and  east  of  Europe. 

Refer  to  attempted  trips  to  the  westward,  the  Northmen,  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  the  alleged  landing  in  America ;  what  proofs  are  advanced  to  show 
the  foregoing. 

2.  The  commerce  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Which  were  the  leading  commercial  nations  ?    Why  ? 

With  what  parts  of  the  world  was  this  commerce  carried  on?  How? 
Refer  to  land  and  water  transportation.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  former. 

The  Turks  and  their  attitude  towards  the  West. 
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Constantinople  and  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the 
West. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  and  its  effects. 

What  new  problem  was  thus  presented  to  the  navigators?  What  pos- 
sible ways  of  meeting  this  problem  suggested  themselves  ? 

3.  Columbus. 

Theories  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth ;  career  of  Columbus ;  his  voyage ; 
his  death.  Refer  to  Columbus  Monument.  Refer  to  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion (1492-1893). 

Ethical  Lesson :    Steadfastness  of  purpose  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

Poem:   "Sail  On,  Sail  On." 

The  Pope's  line — what  it  meant,  and  why  it  was  necessary. 

4.  Vespucci. 

The  practical  navigator  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  Columbus'  work. 
Origin  of  name  "America." 

5.  The  second  solution  of  the  problem. 

Voyages  around  Africa. 

Give  names,  and  by  a  map  show  the  class  the  advance  made  by  suc- 
cessive navigators. 

The  part  played  by  Portugal  in  this  work. 

Incidentally  refer  to  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

The  lesson  may  end  with  the  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  conflict. 

In  taking  up  the  rest  of  the  explorers  and  discoverers  try  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  group  the  names. 

Do  not  rest  contented  with  a  mere  statement.  Give  vividness  to  the 
narrative  by  detailed  story-telling. 

Tell,  rather  than  read  an  account. 

6.  The  Cabots. 

Develop  the  idea  of  England's  attempt  to  become  the  leader  in  discover}- 
and  exploration. 

Let  the  class  understand  how  claims  to  ownership  are  based  on  first 
exploration  and  settlement.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  are  important. 

7.  Magellan. 

What  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  meant  in  those  days.  Use  globe 
and  maps  fully  in  this  lesson. 

Refer  to  Drake  and  his  reasons  for  sailing  eastward  in  order  to  get 
back  to  England. 

Passing  reference  may  also  be  made  to  other  navigators. 

The  historic  importance  of  geographical  names  should  be  carefully  noted 
in  this  lesson.    Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  like. 

8.  Balboa,  Cortez  and  Pizarro. 

These  may  be  grouped  together,  though  the  development  of  each  may 
require  several  lessons. 

The  indomitable  courage  of  these  men  should  be  vividly  portrayed.  At 
the  same  time,  let  the  class  know  how  the  foundations  of  Spanish  power  were 
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soaked  in  blood.  Let  this  be  taken  as  a  semi-prophecy  of  the  ultimate  down- 
fall of  that  power.    A  nation  prospereth  only  by  righteousness. 

The  Aztecs  should  be  treated  in  full  in  this  connection. 

Visits  should  be  planned  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  provide 
for  the  study  of  the  material  there  on  exhibition. 

9.  De  Leon  and  De  Soto. 

Dwell  on  the  character  of  the  men  and  the  motives  which  actuated  them. 

Do  not  let  the  glamour  of  the  chivalry  of  the  quest  blind  the  class  to  the 
less  praiseworthy  side  of  their  careers. 

The  Mound  Builders,  Cliff  Dwellers,  and,  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Contrast  in  the  case  of  the  last  named,  their  real  state  with  the  prevalent 
notions  regarding  their  reputed  wealth. 

Bring  out  to  the  class  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character  of  inhab- 
itants and  customs  in  our  Southwest.  Here,  once  more,  a  study  of  geograph- 
ical names  will  be  helpful. 

10.  Cartier  and  Champlain. 

These  may  be  contrasted  with  the  two  just  named.  Dwell  on  the  differ- 
ent mode  of  treating  the  Indians.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  by  the  friend- 
ship between  the  French  and  the  Indians. 

11.  Drake,  Raleigh,  Hudson. 

The  English.    Contrast  French  and  Spanish. 
Develop  the  life  history  of  Raleigh  and  Drake. 

The  Spanish  Armada  should  form  a  lesson  under  this  topic.  Two  points 
should  be  developed : 

(a)  Conflict  between  the  Spanish  and  English. 

(b)  The  daring  of  the  English. 

(Tennyson's  "Ballad  of  the  Revenge.") 

12.  Smith. 

The  first  explorer-settler ;  his  life.     Motives  for  settlement. 
Maps  should  be  drawn,  showing  by  different  coloring  the  sections  ex- 
plored or  discovered  by  the  different  nations. 

History  Term  Plan— 5  B. 

There  is  a  general  note  in  the  5A  History  Term  Plan  which  should 
prove  helpful  in  some  particulars.  This  should  be  carefully  consulted  by  the 
teachers  of  this  grade.    So  also  with  the  Suggestions  in  Civics. 

The  division  as  to  time  is  as  valid  here  as  in  5A. 

The  possible  correlations  are  many.  In  Geography  the  study  of  cities 
by  types  should  be  carried  on.  The  history  of  New  York  should  be  taken 
up  when  New  York  City  is  studied.  Since  this  must  take  up  Cotton  and 
the  Slave  and  Negro  question,  Virginia  should  be  taken  in  correlation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  destroy  the  chronological  sequence. 

This  is  true.    Therefore  the  sequence  study  should  be  reserved  for  the  review 

work.    That  is  to  say,  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are  taken  up  should  be 

that  of  correlational  possibilities  or  logical  relations,  while  the  time  relations 

may  be  established  in  the  study  by  review  to  fix  certain  facts  and  dates. 

NOTE. — Attention  is  called  to  an  article  on  5B  Civics  in  this  number  on 
page  94. 
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A  further  correlation  may  be  made  with  English.  Have  the  class  set 
at  work  writing  a  play.  Boys  pick  out  the  colony  and  the  salient  events. 
Research  work  (in  "busy  work  time")  will  give  them  information  as  to 
scenery,  costumes,  customs,  etc.  The  play  is  then  to  be  written  and  if  pos- 
sible the  boys  themselves  are  to  act  it. 

Note  that  the  course  calls  for  the  history  through  biography  and  dra- 
matic events.  This  is  what  Mace  has  called  the  Presentative  and  the  Repre- 
sentative Phase.  It  is  to  history  what  types  are  to  geography.  You  are  to 
develop  something  here  or  there  which  will  make  a  vivid  impression.  This 
requires  a  careful  elaboration  of  detail.  For  example,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  give  to  a  class  an  outline  of  the  sequence  of  events  and  a  description  of 
the  characters.  Everything  depends  upon  the  vividness  of  the  impression 
you  are  able  to  make.  You  should  be  able  to  describe  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  people,  their  dwellings,  etc. ;  you  should  in  your  telling  of  the  story  give 
a  dramatic  turn  to  your  expression  by  using  dialogue,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  use  the  sort  of  language  appropriate  to  the  time.  Do  not  attempt  to  take 
up  an  entire  biography  or  a  complete  narrative.  Select  carefully  the  most 
important  event  or  events  and  treat  these  vividly. 

It  is  the  "atmosphere"  that  will  grip  the  listener  and  guarantee  the 
perfect  interest  that  alone  should  be  allowed  in  this  subject. 

This  should  certainly  be  extended  to  the  study  of  historic  places  in  New 
York.  Too  much  teaching  in  this  field  has  been  of  the  "pour-in-information" 
variety.  If  local  and  civic  pride  is  to  be  developed,  we  must  give  the  chil- 
dren such  knowledge  of  the  places  as  will  make  the  events  associated  with 
them  seem  real  and  living.  Therefore  you  should  select  those  close  at  hand 
for  first  study,  and  when  you  are  finally  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  select  those  first  that  appeal  most  to  the  boy ;  such,  e.  g.,  as  the 
Nathan  Hale  statue. 

Here  again  it  is  essential  that  the  characters  associated  with  our  early 
history  be  endowed  with  real  flesh  and  blood,  otherwise  they  will  always 
remain  mere  names,  Fiske  and  Parkman  should  be  freely  consulted  by  you 
to  gather  the  necessary  material. 

When  the  concrete  basis  has  been  given  through  a  study  of  historic 
places,  etc. — and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  excursions  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  success  here — the  colonies  may  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order. 

Constant  comparisons  and  contrasts  should  be  made,  thus  making  all 
reviews  incidental. 

The  method  of  approach  to  the  story  of  any  colony  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  detailed  account  of  some  great  man  connected  with  its 
history.  Do  not  use  the  career  of  the  man  merely  as  an  illustration.  The 
strongest  appeal  in  this  class  is  through  biography  and  vivid  narration. 

In  the  study  of  the  Indians  two  topics  are  important : 

(1)  Their  geopraphical  distribution  and  their  relations  with  the  whites. 

(2)  Their  manners  and  customs. 

The  first  should  be  taken  as  a  separate  topic  after  the  studv  of  the 
colonies  is  completed  and  should  be  closely  related  to  the  study  of  French 
explorations.    Of  course  much  of  the  material  here  included  will  have  been 
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covered  incidentally;  therefore  this  study  will  come  largely  in  the  nature 
of  a  review. 

The  second  topic  is  best  covered  by  a  discussion  and  supplementary 
reading  following  a  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  French  explorations,  etc.,  should  be  brought  in  incidentally  in 
connection  with  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

In  the  study  of  Civics,  a  Sunshine  Club  should  be  formed  in  every  class. 
This  may  visit  hospitals,  arrange  for  the  sending  of  books  and  magazines 
for  the  convalescents. 

The  study  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  should,  of  course,  be 
made  absolutely  concrete  and  personal  at  every  point.  So  also  with  the 
study  of  the  Park  Department. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lessons  on  Civics  should  have  two  well 
defined  objective  points,  one  the  Aims  of  the  Department,  the  other  the  obli- 
gations thus  laid  on  the  citizen  for  the  speedier  realization  of  those  aims. 

The  Plan. 

1.  Places  of  local  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  New  York. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  some  of  our  streets  should  be 
given,  such  as  would  lead  to  a  notion  of  the  distribution  of  the  population, 
the  location  of  characteristic  places,  topographical  features,  and  men  con- 
nected with  our  histor}'. 

Wall,  Canal,  Battery,  Bowery,  Bowling  Green,  Greenwich,  Yorkville, 
Harlem,  Ridge,  Broome,  Delancey,  etc. 

Then  may  come  an  account  of  some  historic  buildings — Sub-Treasury, 
Fraunces'  Tavern,  Jumel  Mansion,  etc.  Finally  a  study  of  tablets  and 
monuments  may  be  made.  Here  the  aim  should  be  to  gather  such  material 
as  will  be  of  value  for  the  study  of  Colonial  times — Stuyvesant  Square,  e.  g. 

If  any  old  pictures  can  be  secured  they  should  be  used. 

A  lecture  on  early  days  in  New  York  may  be  provided  for  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  City  History  Club. 

The  aim  is  to  give  a  colored  and  lively  picture  of  early  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York. 

2.  Virginia  and  John  Smith. 

Begin  with  the  biography  of  Smith.  Tell  all  the  stories  you  are  able  to 
gather  together,  in  which  he  plays  a  part.    Lead  up  to  the  settlement. 

If  the  geography  is  planned  in  correlation,  the  account  there  obtained 
of  the  soil,  products,  etc.,  will  make  this  study  more  real. 

Do  not  attempt  to  go  too  far  in  the  matter  of  time. 

Emphasize:    (1)   The  first  intentions  of  the  adventurers. 

(2)  Their  final  purpose. 

(3)  The  large  plantations. 

(4)  How  the  feeling  of  aristocracy  developed. 

3.  New  York,  Minuit  and  Stuyvesant. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  be  related  to  Henry  Hudson. 

Develop  the  differences  between  this  colony  and  the  preceding.  Develop 
the  idea  of  commercial  importance. 
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Washington  Irving  is  to  be  used  as  frequently  as  possible  (See  Sylla- 
bus V.) 

The  change  of  rule  in  1664  is  to  be  related  to  affairs  in  Europe. 

4.  Massachusetts,  Bradford,  Standish,  Winthrop. 

The  difference  between  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  should  be  clearly  drawn. 
Massachusetts  was  soon  after  settlement  a  prosperous  colony.  This  is  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  stories  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  Pilgrims.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  distinction. 

A  triple  contrast  or  comparison  may  be  instituted  here.  Virginia,  New 
York,  Massachusetts.    Why  they  came ;  adventure ;  trade ;  live ;  etc. 

The  poor  character  of  the  soil  led  the  New  England  farmers  to  have 
but  small  farms.  This  made  the  population  much  closer  together,  created  a 
feeling  of  solidarity,  led  to  the  town  meetings,  and  Fiske  says  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Correlation  with  literature  is  possible  in  many  directions  and  should 
be  made  use  of  freely  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Roger  Williams  and  the  Salem  Witchcraft. 

This  are  significant  topics  casting  light  on  the  intolerance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  very  people  who  had  fled  from  England. 

6.  Pennsylvania  and  William  Penn. 

Here  the  topic  for  comparison  should  be  the  mode  of  treating  the 
Indians — Penn's  Treaty.  This  will  form  an  easy  transition  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins  with  the  sub-topics  mentioned  in  the 
syllabus.     (King  Philip's  war  as  an  incident  in  the  treatment  of  this  topic.) 

7.  Maryland  and  Calvert  (Baltimore). 

The  home  of  true  religious  freedom  and  tolerance  in  America. 

8.  A  summary  of  the  English  settlements  from  a  geographical  basis  so  as 

to  show  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  as  well 
as  the  possible  direction  (westward)  for  future  growth. 
A  review  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  with  a  brief  statement  of  Marquette, 
Joliet,  La  Salle. 

Point  out  the  reason  for  an  inevitable  clash.  Let  the  class  find  out  for 
itself  what  the  points  of  meeting  will  be. 

9.  A  brief  account  of  affairs  in  Europe  to  show  the  hostility  existent  be- 

tween the  French  and  the  English. 

10.  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

Any  treatment  of  this  topic  which  will  include  the  characters  and  the 
dates  set  down  in  the  syllabus,  and  which  is  based  on  the  amount  given  in 
any  good  text-book,  will  do. 

11.  In  treating  the  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  include  the  fol- 

lowing effects  with  them : 

(a)  Taught  the  colonists  self-reliance. 

(b)  Brought  the  colonies  closer  together  and  prompted  the  move- 

men  towards  union. 

(c)  Brought  great  leaders  of  men  to  the  forefront. 

(d)  Involved  an  expense  to  the  Home  Government  which  the  latter 

tried  to  reimburse  itself  for  by  direct  taxes. 
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Civics. 

1.  In  the  study  of  hospitals  let  the  concrete  starting  point  be  the  school  and 

the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  the  pupil. 

(a)  The  doctor. 

(1)  Frequency  of  visits. 

(2)  Purpose  of  visits. 

(3)  Why  cases  reported  by  him  are  treated  at  a  hospital. 
Care,  quiet,  cleanliness.     Fuller  knowledge  of  mode 

of  treatment. 

(b)  The  nurse. 

The  same  ideas  developed. 

2.  Where  are  the  leading  hospitals,  special  hospitals,  names  and  purpose? 

3.  Who  established  the  hospitals? 

4.  How  are  hospitals  supported? 

5.  What  the  hospitals  do. 

Private  patients. 
Free  patients. 
Clinic  (Dispensary). 

6.  Tenement  House  Department. 

(a)  Why  tenement  house  laws  are  on  our  books  (statute  books). 

( 1 )  To  curb  the  greed  of  landlords. 

(2)  To  provide  safe  dwellings. 

(3)  To  safeguard  the  health  of  tenants. 

7.  What  are  the  leading  provisions  of  Tenement  House  laws? 

8.  The  duties  of  the  Tenement  House  Inspector, 

9.  Why  we  should  be  careful  to  observe  the  regulations. 

10.  What  we  must  do  to  carry  out  the  laws. 

11.  The  Park  Department. 

Give  names,  location  and  leading  features  of  our  larger  parks,  and 
also  of  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school. 

12.  Why  the  city  provides  parks. 

Breathing  space. 
Recreation  places. 

13.  Who  takes  care  of  the  parks  ? 

Park  police. 
Park  custodian. 

14.  What  we  should  do  to  keep  our  parks  beautiful. 

(See  suggestions  in  the  syllabus.) 

History  Term  Plan— 6A. 

Suggestions  which  may  be  of  help  to  the  6A  teacher  will  be  found  in  the 
introduction  to  the  5A  and  5B  Term  plans  in  history. 

Note  carefully  the  limitations  as  to  method  set  down  in  the  syllabus,  par- 
ticularly that  forbidding  home  study. 

These  require  that  all  new  matter  be  presented  by  the  teacher  in  class. 
The  injunction  against  dictated  notes  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
pupils  shall  have  no  written  notes  from  which  to  study.    Synopses  developed 
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in  class  may  be  copied  and  the  study  period  should  give  the  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  out  the  salient  facts  of  a  lesson  which  he  particularly  desires 
to  remember. 

In  encouraging  historical  reading  at  home  teachers  must  give  the  exact 
text-page  and  location  where  the  illustration  material  is  to  be  found. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  the  subject  matter  together  with  the  three 
subdivisions  under  topic  1,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  plan  purposes.  The 
aim  here  is  to  show  in  outline  the  mode  of  approach  as  well  as  some  sugges- 
tions of  points  to  be  taken  up  here  and  there  in  the  development. 

1.  General  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

If  teachers  will  read  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  they  will  find  six 
general  causes  for  the  growth  of  independence  in  America.  These  will  be 
helpful  as  forming  the  basis  for  fuller  treatment. 

2.  Som.e  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  a  picture  of  the  colonial  life  during 

this  period.    Fiske,  of  course,  is  the  great  authority. 

3.  A  close  connection  should  be  made  between  the  results  of  the  French 

and  Indian  War  and  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

4.  The  English  side  of  the .  case  should  be  presented  fairly.     A  debate 

might  be  arranged  between  classes  or  within  a  class,  one  side  pre- 
senting the  English,  the  other,  the  American  side  of  the  case.  This 
should  bring  out  the  fact  that  a  number  of  prominent  Englishmen 
were  with  the  Americans  in  their  protest.  Names  like  Pitt  and 
Chatham  would  have  a  peculiar  appeal  in  this  connection. 

5.  The  different  taxes  and  repeals  should  be  lumped  together  as  attempts  at 

compromise,  and  this  should  bring  out  the  principle  for  which  the 
colonists  were  contending. 
This  principle  is  to  be  kept  clearly  distinct  from  the  idea  of  independence 
which  was  brought  in  later.    Otis-Adams. 

6.  Earlier  attempts  at  union  had  proved  failures. 

Let  the  class  discover  that  open  revolt  was  necessary  before  the  final  step 
of  separation  could  be  accepted  by  the  colonists  as  inevitable. 

What  then  were  the  incidents  in  this  open  revolt?  is  the  question  that  will 
serve  to  group  the  events  from  1774  to  July  1776. 

7.  The  two  objective  points  should  here  be  brought  out. 

(a)  The  English  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  this  was  a  war  in 

earnest. 
Expedition  to  Canada — with  an  exposition  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Benedict  Arnold. 

(b)  The  stronghold  of  the  English  must  be  taken. 
Siege  of  Boston — Bunker  Hill. 

(c)  Then  the  union  of  these  topics  may  be  affected  by  informing  the 

class  that  the  cannon  brought  down  from  Canada  and  planted 
on  Dorchester  Heights  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Evacuation. 

8.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Why  was  such  a  declaration  necessary  ? 
International  rights  would  be  safe-guarded. 

Were  all  the  people  in  favor  of  issuing  a  Declaration  of  Independence? 
Show  the  difference  between  a  protest  against  unjust  taxation  and  a 
severance  of  bonds  with  the  mother  country. 
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Some  of  the  leaders — Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Henry,  John  Jay. 

9.  A  Study  of  the  Declaration. 

The  Preamble  and  the  opening  sentences  should  be  memorized. 
The  statement  of  grievances  should  be  taken  up  carefully  and  the  historic 
events  alluded  to  should  be  looked  up  and  studied. 

10.  The  Effects  of  the  Declaration. 

England  first  began  to  see  how  serious  the  Revolution  was. 

The  Americans  felt  that  they  "must  hang  together  or  else  hang 
separately." 

Foreign  nations  (France)  who  were  hostile  to  England,  saw  in  this  an 
opportunity  to  strike  at  their  rival.  This  explains  the  help  extended  to 
America. 

11.  The  War. 

England  is  compelled  to  conduct  a  war  on  foreign  soil. 

Hence  sea  ports  are  necessary.  This  will  explain  in  sequence  the  cam- 
paign of 

Boston  (Fort  Moultrie) 

New  York  (Battle  of  Long  Island) 

Philadelphia. 

The  counter  campaigns  of  Washington  will  give  the  other  battles,  while 
Valley  Forge  may  be  treated  in  a  way  to  depict  the  straits  to  which  the  Con- 
tinental army  was  reduced. 

Burgoyne's  Campaign  is  easily  discussed  as  a  separate  plan  of  campaign. 

Its  effect  in  securing  the  aid  of  France  should  be  clearly  brought  out. 

The  Campaign  in  the  South  is  part  of  a  plan  adopted  by  the  English  to 
win  State  after  State.  This  of  course  was  defeated  by  the  strategy  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  aid  of  the  French. 

Paul  Jones  and  the  war  on  the  sea  is  a  separate  topic  and  should  be  so 
treated. 

12.  Results. 

Independence.  • 

On  England — • 

More  liberal  policy  in  treating  the  other  colonies,  Canada,  etc. 

13.  The  Critical  Period. 

There  should  be  a  careful  explanation  of  the  confusion  in  which  the 
colonies  found  themselves. 
Rivalry  between  States. 
Lack  of  a  central  power. 
The  articles  of  Confederation. 
What  they  did. 
What  they  did  not  accomplish. 

14.  The  Convention. 

What  problems  it  had  to  meet. 

How  it  solved  them. 

At  this  point  the  Civics  of  the  Grade  should  be  studied. 

15.  1789-1812. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  should  be  treated  first.  The  territory  established 
really  was  a  uniting  bond.  What  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new 
nation  were  to  be  was  clearly  shown  by  the  regulations  under  which  the 
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Northwest  Territory  was  organized.     These  should  therefore  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  Whisky  Rebellion  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  suppressed  will 
bring  out  clearly  the  centralized  strength  of  the  new  government. 
Internal  Development. 

McMaster's  History  is  excellent  for  this  topic. 

The  cotton  gin  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  real  reason  why  Napoleon  was  willing  to  give  us  Louisiana  should 
be  made  clear. 

Relations  with  foreign  nations. 

France :  The  threatened  war. 

England :  Impressment  of  American  seamen. 
16.     War  of  1812. 

The  Second  War  of  Independence. 

This  title  should  be  explained. 

The  topics  as  given  in  the  syllabus  will  show  the  mode  of  treatment. 

History  Term  Plan— OB. 

In  the  term  plans  for  5A,  5B,  and  6A  teachers  will  find  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  in  6B  Work.    In  addition  to  these  a  few  hints  are  given  here. 

The  remarks  on  6A  Home  Study  are  equally  applicable  to  this  grade.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  pupils  be  not  overburdened  in  the  matter  of  home 
preparation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  syllabus  presents  the  subject  matter  in  topical 
form,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  aim  is  to  give  a  chronological  sequence. 
Those  dates,  therefore,  which  are  called  for  in  the  Syllabus  are  to  be  fixed  at 
the  time  the  events  which  they  mark  are  treated  in  class. 

THE    PLAN. 
1.     1815-1860. 

(a)  Growth  and  Expansion  as  a  topic  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  mean- 

ing merely  territorial  growth.  Progress  in  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, development  of  resources,  inventions  are  to  be  touched  upon 
as  well. 

(b)  Northwest  Territory. 

A  review  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Refer  to  the  settlement  by 
the  best  kind  of  pioneers  from  the  New  England  States. 

A  review  of  5B  Geography  will  bring  out  the  importance  in  our 
country  today  of  the  States  formed  out  of  this  territory. 

At  the  same  time  the  leading  events  by  administrations  should  be 
taken  up.  This  will  develope  the  idea  of  the  Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing. The  internal  development  of  the  country — material  for  the 
study  of  which  can  be  found  in  McMaster's  History — is  vitally 
important.  Here  also,  though  somewhat  out  of  turn,  would  come 
the  Erie  Canal  and  its  importance. 

(c)  Florida. 

Refer  once  more  to  the  War  of  1812  as  the  Second  War  of  Inde- 
dependence.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  the  problem 
was  to  secure  an  opportunity  for  ridding  the  land  of  any  foreign 
nations. 
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Louisiana  Purchase  eliminated  France  but  this  was  not  due  to 
any  direct  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Russia  was  left 
on  the  Northwest  Coast,  Spain  to  the  West  and  on  the  Southeast. 

The  immediate  cause  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  was  the  increase 
in  crime  in  our  Southeastern  section  and  the  flight  of  the  crim- 
inals to  Florida,  where  they  were  safe, 

Jackson's  act  in  having  British  traders  hung  on  Spanish  soil.  This 
might  easily  have  led  to  serious  trouble  but  happily  Spain  was 
willing  to  dispose  of  the  territory. 

A  review  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 

The  Purchase  of  Florida. 

(d)  The  Mexican  War. 

The  topic  should  be  "the  spread  of  slavery."  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  to  be  taken  up  not  alone  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  geography  of  the  Southern  section  of  our  country. 
This  will  explain  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  others  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Explain  Clay — The  Father  of  Compromises. 

Moreover  there  is  still  another  very  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  There  were  constant  fights  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Slavery  question.  Every  State  (Slave)  that  was 
admitted  meant  two  more  votes  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  State.  The  North  had  unlimited  territory  to  draw  on 
and  the  South  felt  more  territory  in  the  South  must  be  secured. 

This  feeling  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Mexican  War. 

An  interesting  ethical  question  may  here  be  introduced.  It  seems 
true  we  forced  the  war. 

Shall  we  say  we  were  right?  In  other  words  do  we  believe  in  the 
motto — "Our  country — right  or  wrong!" 

The  events  of  the  war  and  its  results  should  be  taken  up  as  given 
in  any  text.    Do  not  go  into  any  detail  as  to  battles. 

(e)  California. 

The  relation  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  to  the  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia should  present  to  the  class  the  problem  brought  up  when 
administration  as  a  State  was  applied  for. 

The  Omnibus  Bill  is  the  solution.  A  review  of  the  geographical 
importance  of  California  should  bring  out  the  idea  that  her  value 
to  us  as  a  gold-producing  State  is  slight  compared  to  her  agricul- 
tural importance. 

(f)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  each  administration  the  progress  of  inven- 

tion, the  victories  of  peace,  should  be  dwelt  on  at  much  greater 
length  than  is  accorded  to  a  discussion  of  wars  or  even  of  politi- 
cal strife. 

(g)  The  Tarifif. 

This  topic,  which  should  be  taken  up  as  early  as  1828  or  earlier, 
may  be  introduced  by  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  touch  on  the  question  of  taxes. 

The  main  function  of  a  tarifif,  viz.,  to  afford  levenue  for  govern- 
ment expenses,  should  be  brought  out  clearly.    What  the  legiti- 
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mate  expenses  of  our  government  are,  how  much  they  amount 
to,  are  interesting  questions. 

The  idea  of  a  protective  tariff  must  be  shown  as  something  sep- 
arate from  this  first  notion. 

Develop  the  idea  "infant  industry." 

The  natural  opposition  between  North  and  South :  the  former,  the 
producer ;  the  latter,  the  consumer.  The  former,  manufacturing ; 
latter,  agricultural. 
But  the  natural  trade  of  the  South  was  with  England. 

(1)  Because  there  were  more  English  ships  in  actual  trade. 

(2)  Because  the  South  was  a  natural  enemy  to  the  North  on  account 

of  the  Slavery  question. 

(3)  Because  England  bought  most  of  the  products  of  the  Southern 

States,  and  for  the  latter  to  purchase  from  the  former  was  but 
a  return  of  the  commercial  courtesy. 

If,  however,  a  tax  could  be  imposed  on  any  goods  imported  from  Eng- 
land, which  were  produced  in  our  own  country  and  if  this  tax  were  made 
heavy  enough,  the  purchasers  would  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  American 
product.  This  kind  of  tax  may  be  called  a  protective  tariff  for  an  infant 
industry. 

Of  course,  the  South  objected  on  the  ground  that  were  there  no  tax  at 
all,  they  could  buy  all  these  goods  at  a  much  lower  price.  This  gives  the 
cause  of  the  differences. 

The  events  of  these  years  leading  to  Nullification  and  the  Compromise 
should  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

A  comment  may  be  made  on  the  masterly  way  in  which  Jackson  handled 
his  situation.  Had  Jackson  and  Buchanan  changed  places,  there  might  have 
been  no  Civil  War  at  all.  Think  of  that  as  a  possibility  and  institute  com- 
parisons as  to  the  character  of  these  men. 

(b)     John  Brown  and  the  Election  of  Lincoln  require  no  further  ampli- 
fication. 
Walt  Whitman  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Brown. 
2.     1860-1870. 

(a)  In  treating  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  the  difference  between  the 

State  Rights  Idea  and  the  Spread  of  Slavery  as  a  cause  should 
be  carefully  developed. 
The  former  idea  should  be  taken  in  review  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention and  of  the  Nullification  in  South  Carolina.  The  Slavery 
problem  was  but  an  incident  in  the  greater  question  of  centralized 
power  as  against  the  independent  power  of  the  States.  Here  also 
the  difference  between  Confederate  States  and  United  States 
should  be  taken  up.  This  will  involve  a  review  in  brief  of  the 
problems  that  arose  in  the  Critical  Period  1783-1789. 

(b)  The  attitude  of  the  Central  Government  to  the  question  may  be 

brought  out  by  telling  the  class  that  when  Lincoln  issued  the  call 
for  volunteers  he  sent  the  call  to  the  governors  of  the  Seceding 
States  as  well  as  of  the  loyal  ones. 

(c)  The  necessity  of  actual  secession  as  far  as  the  Southerners  were 

concerned  should  be  brought  out  in  light  of  their   desire  to 
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secure  aid.  The  class  should  be  told  that  it  was  only  the  defeat 
at  Gettysburg  that  prevented  England  from  formally  recog- 
nizing the  Confederate  State  as  a  separate  nation. 

(d)  Penally,  there  should  be  a  reading  of  those  sections  of  the  Constitu- 

tion which  reserve  to  the  States  all  powers  not  especially  given  to 
the  Central  Government.  These  furnish  the  Constitutional  basis 
for  the  stand  taken  by  the  Southerners. 

(e)  In  taking  up  the  campaigns  close  study  of  the   map  should  be 

made.    The  following  outline  may  be  of  value  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  all  the  battles  and  campaigns  of  the  war  around  logical 
and  strategic  centers. 
From  North  to  South  we  find  the  country  divided  into  three  parts. 

(1)  The  Atlantic  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

(2)  The  Alleghenies  to  the  Mississippi. 

(3)  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

Again,  we  find  three  natural  possible  frontiers. 

( 1 )  The  Potomac. 

(2)  The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 

(3)  The  Missouri. 
The  Potomac. 

This  brings  out,  of  course,  the  campaigns  against  Richmond  and 

Washington  respectively. 
There  are  three  natural  ways. 

( 1 )  By  the  sea  and  the  Peninsula. 

(2)  Directly  north  and  south  across  country. 

(3)  Through  Manassas  Gap  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Each  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Northerners  to  go  South  was 
frustrated  because  the  Southerners  made  a  counter  demonstra- 
tion against  Washington.  One  was  by  way  of  Maryland  (An- 
tietam)  ;  the  other  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  (Gettysburg).  It 
was  Grant  who  saw  that  the  Shenandoah  must  be  held.  Pie 
succeeded  because  he  divided  his  army  and  had  Sheridan  hold 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  safely  shut. 

The  Missouri. 

The  campaigns  up  to  1862  in  this  section  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Northern  control  west  of  the  Mississippi  except  in  the 
Far  South. 

The  Ohio. 

When  this  was  done,  the  next  froiitier  was  attacked,  viz.,  the  Ohio 
River.  This  brings  us  to  Island  No.  10 — Vicksburg,  Cairo, 
Memphis,  etc. 

Now  the  plan  must  be  to  proceed  along  natural  lines  toward  the 
East.  This  is  the  only  course  to  pursue,  because  in  the  mean- 
time Farragut  and  Butler  have  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

These  natural  lines  are 

fl)     Tennessee  River. 

(2)      Cumberland  River. 

^3)     The  Railroad  that  runs  east  and  west. 
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This  includes  these  battles,  etc. 

Fort  Donelson. 

Fort  Henry. 

Corinth,  Nashville,  etc. 

(Corinth  is  particularly  important  because  it  is  on  the  line  of  the 

great  North  and  South  Railway.) 
Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge. 
When  this  was  done  as  it  was  by  1864  two  plans  were  possible. 

(1)  Go  by  way  of  Lynchburg,  W.  Va.,  to  Richmond. 

(2)  Go  directly  east  and  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two. 

The  first  of  these  is  unnecessary,  because  Grant  has  taken  up  the 
Richmond  Campaign  in  person.  Hence  we  find  the  second  plan 
adopted. 

This  gives  us  Sherman's  March  to  Atlanta  and  then  to  the  sea, 
From  Savannah  Sherman's  only  possible  move  is  northward  to 
Richmond;  but  just  when  he  is  about  to  take  this  step.  Grant 
takes  Richmond  and  the  war  is  at  an  end. 

(f)  The  results  of  the  war. 

(1)  Fiske's  treatment  of  the  Problems  of  Reconstruction  is  the 

best  to  follow. 

(2)  The  Amendments  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Made  the  negro  a  free  man. 

(b)  Made  him  a  citizen. 

(c)     Granted  him  the  right  to  vote. 

(3)  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  should  be  treated  as  an 

indication  of  the  respect  the  United  States  had  won  for 
itself  in  the  sight  of  Europe. 

(g)  The  purchase  of  Alaska. 

Need  not  be  treated  in  detail,  though  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  stand  there  taken  on  the  question 
of  Russian  colonization  in  America. 
3.     1870  to  the  present  time. 

(a)  McMaster's  treatment  is  the  best  to  follow  here. 

(b)  Develop  only  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  Syllabus.    Do  not  attempt 

any  treatment  of  the  financial  questions. 

(c)  Protection  and  Reciprocity  in  Trade  are  two  important  topics. 

(d)  Finally  the  place  assumed  by  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 

since     the     Spanish-American     War     should     be     particularly 
emphasized. 

(e)  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  learn  the  exact  governmental 

relations  between  the  government  at  Washington  and   Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  etc. 
In  Civics — make  the  approach  through  a  review  of  the  Departments 
studied  in  the  Civics  of  the  lower  grades.    Then  the  topics  may  be  taken  up 
as  mentioned  in  the  Syllabus. 

The  second  section,  that  on  State  Government,  should  be  taken  up  as  given 
in  the  Syllabus. 

The  Charter  as  a  link  between  the  State  and  the  City  Government  should  be 
carefully  explained. 
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Arittimetic— 4A. 

By  Ida  M.  Vooriiees. 
Fourth  Week — Oral. 

(1)  Count  by  2's  through  24.  12  X  12  =  ?  12  X  H  =  ?  (2)  Count 
by  3's  through  Z6.  13  X  12  =  ?  13  X  H  =  ?  (3)  Measure  165^  ft.  in 
your  room,  on  the  floor.  (4)  Measure  5^/2  yds.  S]^  yds.  =  how  many  feet? 
16^  ft.  =  1  rod.  Walk  1  rod.  If  you  walked  that  distance  320  times 
you  would  have  walked  1  mile.  320  rods  =  1  mile.  (5)  Mention  some 
place  about  1  mile  from  your  school.  (6)  The  City  Hall  in  Manhattan  is 
about  V/i  miles  from  Borough  Hall  in  Brooklyn.  Central  Park  is  about 
2^  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  is  about  4  miles  from  the  City  Hall  in 
Manhattan.  (7)  What  is  the  length  of  Central  Park,  in  rods?  (8)  How 
many  yards  in  2  rods?  In  4  rods?  (9)  Children  draw  a  line  1  inch  long. 
Divide  it  into  halves.  (10)  Draw  a  Hne  3  inches  long.  Mark  off  half 
inches  on  it.  (11)  Draw  a  line  1  inch  long.  Lengthen  it  by  J^  in.  Add 
34  in.  more  to  it.  (12)  What  will  }i  yd.  ribbon  cost,  if  1  yd.  costs  $.16? 
(13)  At  $.25  an  inch,  what  are  3  ins.  of  silver  chain  worth?  (14)  Had 
$.40.  Spent  Y^  of  it.  How  much  left?  (15)  If  I  walk  1  mile  in  15  mins., 
how  far  can  I  walk  in  1  hour?  (16)  At  $.2i/2  a  mile,  what  would  it  cost 
to  travel  640  rods  ?  (17)7^  +  6^=?  (18)99^11X3  —  2  +  7=? 
(19)  At  $.60  a  lb.,  what  is  the  cost  of  W^  lbs.  of  tea?  (20)  If  coffee  is 
worth  $.32  a  lb.,  what  is  7/i  of  a  lb.  worth?  (21)  If  a  pennant  costs  $.25, 
how  many  may  be  bought  for  $.75?  (22)  A  book  had  96  pages.  After 
reading  %  of  it,  how  much  had  Henry  left  to  read?  (23)  Pens  are  $.18  a 
box.  What  is  the  cost  of  1^  boxes?  (24)  A  plot  of  ground  measured 
4  rods  around.  How  many  yards?  (25)  Area  of  a  piece  of  ground  4  rods 
by  12  rods?  (26)  Bought  24  postals  for  $.24,  and  sold  them  3  for  $05. 
Gain? 

Written. 

(1)  Fred  has  1,088  postals.  %  of  them  were  from  Canada.  How  many 
from  Canada?  (2)  Bought  11  yds.  silk  at  $1.69  a  yd.  How  much  change 
from  $20  gold  piece?  (3)  Multiply  849  by  374.  (4)  How  many  yards  in 
24  rods?  (5)  42  rods  r=:  how  many  feet?  (6)  In  16  miles,  how  many 
rods?  (7)  In  90,430  rods,  how  many  miles?  (8)  At  $.82  a  rod,  what  will 
be  cost  of  a  fence  1^^  miles  long?  (9)  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $7,850. 
He  paid  $340  for  repairs  and  $50  for  taxes.  He  sold  it  for  $9,020.  How 
much  did  he  gain?  (10)  Subtrahend,  8,048;  minuend,  80,480.  Find  dif- 
ference. (11)  28,744  pupils  in  a  district.  y%  of  them  were  boys.  How 
many  girls?  (12)  Add  809^/5;  7,014j/s ;  28,736^;  20.3283^;  61,090^. 
(13)  Subtract  AQOVs  from  1,090^^.  (14)  Divide  80,439  by  78.  Prove. 
(15)  Divide  43,945  by  69.  Prove.  (16)  Change  480  miles  to  rods.  (17) 
What  is  the  cost  of  18  bbls.  apples  at  $3.50  a  bbl?  (18)  What  is  the  cost 
of  17  bbls.  potatoes  at  $3.60  a  bbl.?  (19)  A  hall  is  10  rods  long.  How 
many  feet?  (20)  90  windows  in  a  building  and  18  panes  of  glass  to  a 
window.  Cost  of  cleaning  at  6  panes  for  $01.  (21)  What  is  the  cost  of 
18  strips  of  carpet,  each  30  ft.  long,  at  $1.75  a  yd.?  (22)  What  is  the  cost 
of  3  panes  of  glass,  each  18  ms.  by  10  ins.,  at  5  sq.  ins.  for  $.01  ?     (23)  By 
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walking  180  rods  a  day  for  14  days,  how  many  miles  can  I  walk?     (24)  Find 
cost  of  50  doz.  pairs  of  stockings  at  3  pairs  for  $1. 

Fifth  Week— Oral. 

(1)  If  11  books  cost  SI. 10,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  10?  (2)  What 
will  ii  yd.  of  silk  cost  at  $.96  a  yd.?  (3)  11  is  what  part  of  110?  (4)  10  is 
is  what  part  of  110?  (5)  At  $.36  a  doz.,  what  will  18  eggs  cost?  (6)  How 
many  eggs  in  4}^  doz.?     (7)   How  many  eggs  in  ^  doz.?     In  3>^  doz.? 

(8)  If  1  doz.  blank  books  are  worth  $.60,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  2  books? 

(9)  11  X  6  =  ?  10  X  6  =  ?  9X6=?  12  X  6  =  ?  (10)  11x7=? 
10X7=?  9X7=?  12X7=?  (11)  What  is  Ye  of  54?  s/^  of  66? 
(12)  Fred  multiplied  a  number  by  7  and  the  result  was  84.  What  was  the 
number?  (13)  5/7  of  84  =  ?  3/7  of  84  =  ?  (14)  If  a  boy  walks  1  mile 
in  15  minutes,  how  far  will  he  walk  in  2  hours?  (15)  11  is  what  part  of  77? 
12  is  what  part  of  84?  (16)  A  boy  had  7  dimes,  and  spent  1/7  of  them. 
How  much  had  he  left?  (17)  At  $.25  a  yd.,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  8  yds. 
of  ribbon?  (18)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  18  apples,  if  3  cost  $.04?  (19) 
How  many  square  feet  in  a  table  cover  4  ft.  by  5  ft.  ?  And  how  many  feet 
of  fringe  for  it?  (20)  10X8=?  9X8=?  11X8=?  12X8=? 
(21)  10X9=?  9X9=?  10X9=?  12X9=?  (22)  1/9  of 
90  =  ?  10  is  1/9  of  ?  (23)  9  is  1/9  of  ?  9  is  1/10  of  ?  9  is  1/12  of  ? 
(24)  12  is  what  part  of  108?  11  is  what  part  of  110?  (25)  12  is  what  part 
of  96?  (26)  If  a  boy  earn  $^4  a  day,  how  much  will  he  earn  in  4  days? 
(27)  If  a  man  earn  $1>^  a  day,  how  much  will  he  earn  in  4  days? 

Written. 

(1)  89^  +  7147/8  -h  902>^  -f  465^>^  +  70^.  (2)  From  89,140.)4 
subtract  8,904>4.  (3)  Multiply  849  by  104  and  divide  the  product  by  78. 
(4)  A  man  bought  5  doz.  oranges  at  $.32  a  doz.,  and  7  lbs.  of  sugar  at  the 
rate  of  3^/2  lbs.  for  $.16.  How  much  did  he  pay?  (5)  A  grocer  bought 
24  bbls.  of  potatoes.  He  sold  }i  of  them  at  $3.80  a  bbl.,  and  the  remainder 
at  $4.06  a  bbl.  For  how  much  did  he  sell  them  all?  (6)  How  many  sq.  rds. 
in  a  piece  of  ground  19  rds.  by  37  rds.?  (7)  At  $.35  a  doz.,  what  will  132 
forks  cost?  (8)  528  pictures  were  in  a  gallery.  ^  of  them  were  by  foreign 
artists.  How  many  by  Americans?  (9)  Add  thirty  thousand  three,  nine 
thousand  forty,  twenty-seven  thousand,  eight  thousand  eight  hundred,  six 
thousand  seven.  (10)  If  9  chairs  cost  $29.70,  what  will  5  doz.  cost?  (11) 
Divide  82.437  by  30.  Prove.  (12)  Multiply  748  by  90.  Prove.  (13)  From 
ninety-eight  thousand  four  hundred  three  and  seven-eighths  subtract  three 
thousand  three  hundred  sixty- four  and  five-eighths.  (14)  A  man  had  a  flock 
of  60  sheep.  ^  of  them  cost  $5.80  each,  and  the  remainder  cost  $75.  What 
was  the  entire  cost?  (15)  A  boy  read  175  books  in  a  year.  %  of  these 
were  stories;  the  others  were  histories.  How  many  were  histories?  (16) 
Find  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  oilcloth  18  ft.  by  9  ft.,  at  $.08  a  sq.  ft.  (17)  If 
gas  is  $.80  a  thousand  feet,  what  is  the  cost  of  2,500  ft?  (18)  If  a  man  is 
paid  $.35  an  hour  for  laying  a  floor,  and  he  works  7  days,  8  hours  each  day, 
how  much  does  he  earn?  (19)  If  96  books  cost  $103.68,  what  is  the  cost 
of  5?  (20)  If  a  train  runs  a  mile  in  3  minutes,  how  many  miles  will  it 
run  in  9  hours?     (21)  In  a  year  a  boy's  clothes  cost  $98,  his  food  $100.08, 
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and  other  expenses  $40.  How  much  of  the  $300  allowed  this  boy  could 
be  saved?  (22)  389  X  48  -^  62  rz:  ?  (23)  849^  —  447^  +  1,043  =  ? 
(24)  84,397  h-  78  =  ?    Prove.     (25)  Cost  of  1,000  nuts  at  5  for  $.01  ? 

Sixth  Week — Oral. 

(1)  At  $.48  a  qt.,  what  are  3  pts.  of  ice  cream  worth?  (2)  There  were 
96  chairs  in  a  building.  ^  of  them  needed  caning.  How  many?  (3)  Count 
by  12's  to  144.  (4)  1/12  of  144  =  ?  12  is  1/12  of  what  number?  (5) 
1/12  of  120  =  ?  11  is  1/12  of  what  number?  (6)  12  doz.  pencils  in  a  box. 
1/12  of  them  were  used.  How  many  left?  (7)  120  pupils  were  playing  a 
game.  1/12  of  them  were  noisy.  How  many  were  quiet?  (8)  Jack  had 
132  marbles.  He  sold  1/12  of  them  at  11  for  $.05.  How  much  did  he 
receive?  (9)  6  doz.  pencils  in  a  box.  1/12  of  them  were  sharp.  How 
many  were  not?  (10)  Fred  counted  6  pencils.  That  was  1/12  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  box.  How  manv  in  the  box?  (11)  96  problems  were  given  in 
one  week.  A  boy  had  1/12  of  them  wrong.  How  many  right?  (12)  Mary 
had  %  of  a  lb.  of  candy.  She  gave  away  ]4,  lb.  How  much  left?  (13)  How 
many  sq.  ins.  in  10  sheets  of  drawing  paper  7  ins.  by  9  ins.  each?  (14)  Cost 
of  8  doz.  marbles  at  $.05  a  half  dozen?     (15)  Three  rolls,  each  containing 

1  doz.  yds.  of  picture  wire,  were  bought.     How  many  pictures  can  be  hung 
with  it  if  each  picture  requires  9  yds.?     (16)   Cost  of  2  boxes  of  brushes, 

2  doz.  in  each  box,  at  $.30  a  doz.?  (17)  If  10  apples  cost  $.50,  what  is  the 
cost  of  20  doz.?  (18)  John  had  $1.  He  bought  a  ball  for  $.35.  Change? 
(19)  How  many  quarters  equal  a  $5  bill?  (20)  How  many  five-cent  pieces 
could  you  get  for  a  $5  bill?  (21)  At  $.40  a  doz.,  what  is  the  cost  of  1>4 
doz.  spools  of  cotton?  (22)  A  boy  tried  to  walk  a  rod  on  top  of  a  stone 
wall.  He  fell  off  after  walking  5^  ft.  How  many  feet  had  he  still  to  go? 
(23)  If  it  costs  $.15  to  have  a  pair  of  shears  sharpened,  and  $.10  for  a  pair 
of  scissors,  how  much  change  received  if  I  gave  the  man  3  dimes?  (24) 
How  many  inches  in  2  yds.  2  ft.  ?  (25)  If  it  takes  3  yds.  of  ribbon  to  make 
a  bow,  what  will  the  ribbon  for  3  bows  cost  at  $.12  a  yd.? 

Written. 

(1)  Divide  98,432  by  11.  Prove.  (2)  Divide  8,754  by  12.  Prove.  (3) 
Divide  30,825  by  12.  Prove.  (4)  Multiply  9,068  by  12.  Prove.  (5)  If 
12  chairs  cost  $28.20,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  11  chairs?  (6)  What  is  1/12 
of  18,479?  Prove.  (7)  Add  8,437;  90,092;  80,036;  98,746;  34,576.  (8) 
From  8,936%  subtract  472.>^.  (9)  A  boy  went  to  a  store  with  $10.  He 
bought  14  lbs.  sugar  at  7  lbs.  for  $.44,  and  12  cans  of  soup  at  3  for  $.25. 
Plow  much  change?  (10)  A  lady  had  to  take  medicine  every  3^  hour.  How 
many  times  would  she  take  it  in  12  days,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  and  stopping 
at  9  P.  M.?  (11)  If  1/12  of  a  gallon  of  oil  is  worth  $.02,  what  will  13  gals. 
1  qt.  be  worth?  (12)  If  18  matches  were  used  each  night  during  the  month 
of  November,  how  many  dozen  were  used?  (13)  Divide  93,876  by  84. 
Prove.  (14)  Multiply  768  by  79.  Prove.  (15)  893  +  70,350)4  —  71,608^4 
=  ?  (16)  89  X  64  -=-  12  =  ?  (17)  At  $.19  a  box  of  12  doz.  pens,  what 
are  180  doz.  pens  worth?  (18)  At  $.82  a  bu.,  what  is  the  cost  of  12  bu. 
wheat?  (19)  How  many  sq.  ft.  on  a  road  5^  m.  long  and  30  ft.  wide?  (20) 
At  $.12  a  yd.,  what  will  500  yds.  ribbon  cost?     (21)  At  $.12  a  line,  what 
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will  be  the  cost  of  an  advertisement  of  96  lines  ?  (22)  Bought  a  house  for 
$7,050,  and  sold  it  for  1/10  more  than  it  cost.  What  was  tlie  selling  price? 
(23)  If  1  doz.  lbs.  of  candy  cost  $9.60,  what  are  17  lbs.  worth?  (24)  If  a 
paper  has  a  circulation  of  8,740,  and  sells  for  $.03  each,  how  much  is  I'eceived 
in  one  week?     (25)  Divide  ninety-three  thousand  forty-one  by  24  and  add 

85  to  the  quotient. 

Seventh  Week — Oral. 

(1)  Show  by  rectangles  that  Yz  =  2/4.  (2)  How  many  4ths  in  1  ? 
How  many  halves  in  1  ?  (3)  3^  is  how  much  larger  than  ^?  (4)  Add 
2/4  and  ^.  ^  equals  how  many  4ths?  (5)  Add  3^  and  ^.  From  ^ 
take  y^.  (6)  Add  3/2  and  ^4.  Subtract  Yz  from  ^.  (7)  1>^  +  ^  =r  ? 
^  4-  ^  r=  ?  (8)  John  had  $>^.  He  spent  $.25.  Left?  (9)  From  a  piece 
of  ribbon  2^  yds,  long,  34  of  a  yd.  was  cut.  How  much  left?  (10)  A 
piece  of  cloth  contained  1^  yds.  How  much  was  left  after  Y2  y^-  was  cut 
off?  (11)  Show  by  rectangles  that  ^  =  4/8.  (12)  Show  by  rectangles 
the  difference  between  ^  and  % ;  Y2  and  ^  ;  Y2  and  ^.  (13)  Had  1^  yds, 
silk.  How  much  was  left  after  using  ^  yd.?  (14)  Had  Y^  yd.  velvet. 
Bought  ^  of  a  yd.  How  much  had  I  then?  (15)  Express  Y^  as  fourths; 
as  eighths.  (16)  Henry  drew  a  line  Y2  in.  long.  His  teacher  told  him  to 
make  it  ^  of  an  inch  longer.  How  long  was  it  then?  (17)  If  1/12  of  my 
money  is  $9,  how  much  have  I?  (18)  Jennie  picked  2Y2  qts.  berries  on 
Monday  and  2^^  qts.  on  Tuesday.  How  many  did  she  pick?  (19)  Add 
seven-eighths,  one,  one-half.  (20)  A  boy  gained  SY2  lbs.  in  the  summer 
and  334  lbs.  in  the  winter.  Total  gain?  (21)  %  -f-  3/2  =  how  many 
fourths?  How  many  fourths  in  1  ?  5/4  =  ?  (22)  A  blotter  is  12  ins. 
square.  How  many  sq.  ins.  in  it?  How  many  sq.  ft.?  (23)  I  have  385 
dimes.  Express  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  (24)  8X5-f-10-|-3-|-  23^  — 
Ya  —  ?  (25)  12  X  9  —  100  ^  2  4-  7  -^  11  =  ?  (26)  25  -|-  48  —  3  -^ 
12  =  ? 

Written. 

(1)  Add  83^,  ZYa,  17,  94.  (2)  From  995%  subtract  68>^.  Prove. 
(3)  Multiply  896  by  745.  (4)  Divide  89,403  by  97.  Prove.  (5)  Divide 
34,261  by  12.  Prove.  (6)  If  1/11  of  a  tank  holds  409  gals.,  what  will  the 
whole  tank  contain?  (7)  In  a  bin  were  8934  bu.  coal.  When  17^  bu.  were 
put  in,  how  many  bu.  were  then  in  the  bin?  (8)  The  next  day  42^  bu. 
were  used.  How  many  were  left?  (9)  If  5  tons  of  coal  cost  $32.50,  what 
are  12  tons  worth?  (10)  If  12  bbls.  wood  cost  $3.00,  what  will  Z7  bbls.  cost? 
(11)  If  1/11  of  a  bbl.  of  sugar  costs  $1.70,  and  1/10  bbl  flour  costs  $.60, 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  1  bbl.  of  sugar  and  1  bbl.  of  flour?  (12) 
Add  17Y2,  20ys,  96,  740.  (13)  From  9857^  subtract  7423^.  (14)  Received 
47^  yds.  cloth,  and  sold  173^  yds.  How  much  had  I  left?  (15)  From 
895>^  subtract  74^.  (16)  At  $.14  a  rod,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  3  miles  of 
fence?  (17)  Wliat  are  317  yds.  of  cloth  worth,  if  325  yds.  cost  $750? 
(18)  If  1/11  of  a  yd.  ribbon  cost  $.08,  what  is  the  cost  of  45  yds.?  (19) 
Bought  12%  yds.  lawn,  then  43^  yds.  more.  Used  14  yds.  How  much  was 
left?  (20)  From  Uj^  subtract  123^  and  add  15.  (21)  What  will  be  the 
cost  of  lace  for  3  waists,  if  one  waist  requires  14  yds.,  at  $1.03  a  yd.?  (22) 
The  sum  of  3  numbers  is  48%.     Two  of  the  numbers  are  143^  and  ISy. 
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What  is  the  other  number?  (23)  A  man  bought  a  ton  of  coal  for  $6.75, 
and  agreed  to  pay  for  it  by  working  at  $.25  an  hour.  How  many  hours  will 
he  work?  (24)  At  $4.50  for  10  readers,  what  will  100  readers  cost?  What 
will  150  cost?  (25)  At  $2.85  a  yd.,  what  will  it  cost  to  cover  three  chairs, 
if  one  requires  2^  yds.,  another  2^4  yds.,  and  another  ^  yd.  ? 

Eighth  Week — Oral. 

(1)  Show  by  rectangles  that  14  =  2/8;  }i  =  6/8.  (2)  Show  by 
rectangles  how  much  larger  }i  is  than  y&  ',  than  ^ ;  than  ^.  (3)  Compare 
}i  and  ^.  ^  =:  how  many  eighths?  Add  %  and  Ys.  (4)  Add  ^'  and  Ys ; 
%  and  ^ ;  ^  and  ^.  (5)  %  —  K  =  ?  ^  —  M  =  ?  ^/s  —  ji  =  ? 
3y^  —  5/g  =  ?  (6)  >4  =  how  many  eighths  ?  (7)  Add  >^,  ^  and  i^.  (8) 
Will  had  ^  yd.  of  string.  He  tied  ^  yd.  to  it.  Then  he  cut  off  %  yd. 
How  long  then?  (9)  A  strip  of  carpet  was  Sji  yds.  long.  After  4%  yds. 
are  cut  olT,  how  much  is  left?  (10)  Bought  5%  yds.  lace  one  day  and  l}i 
yds.  the  next.  How  much  was  bought?  (11)  What  will  1%  yds.  ribbon 
cost  at  $.16  a  yd.?  (12)  If  1/11  yd.  sash  ribbon  is  worth  $.08,  what  is  the 
cost  of  y^  yd.?  (13)  Bought  %  yd.  lace,  then  }i  yd.  Used  ^  yd.  How 
much  left?  (14)  40  -4-  10  X  H  +  55  +  9  +  3>4  =  ?  (15)  132  -^  11  X 
^  ^  3  +  2>^  =?  (16)  74  —  1/2  —  ji  -{.  3/4  =  ?  (17)  Express  6/8  as 
fourths.  (18)  Express  6/4  as  halves.  (19)  A  boy  had  60%  in  arithmetic 
and  40%  in  spelling.  What  was  his  average?  (20)  At  $.03  a  pt.,  what  is 
the  cost  of  1  gal.  1  qt.  of  milk?  (21)  If  it  cost  $3  to  have  half  a  dozen 
chairs  caned,  what  will  it  cost  for  2  doz.?  (22)  43  +  29  —  56  +  13  =  ? 
(23)  How  many  boys  in  a  room  containing  5  rows  of  seats,  12  seats  in  a 
row?     (24)  If  1/10  of  these  boys  are  absent,  how  many  are  present. 

Written. 

(1)  58^4  +  75ys  +  lyys  =  ?  (2)  From  80,930%  subtract  2,097^. 
(3)  How  much  must  be  added  to  18%  to  make  43^?  (4)  How  much 
must  be  subtracted  from  490%  to  leave  138%?  (5)  To  the  sum  of  118% 
and  5%  add  36%.  (6)  From  the  sum  of  45%  and  19%  subtract  52%.  (7) 
804  -^  12  —  7  X  50  -^  35  —  ?  (8)  A  man  owned  a  farm  containing  324 
acres,  and  sold  1/12  of  it  at  $52  an  acre.  How  much  did  he  receive?  (9) 
If  a  bbl.  flour  weighs  196  lbs.,  how  many  bags  containing  14  lbs.  can  be  filled 
from  6/7  bbl.?  (10)  A  farmer  had  1,028  stalks  of  celery  and  tied  them 
in  bunches  of  4  stalks  each,  and  sold  them  at  $.18  a  bunch.  How  much  did 
he  make?  (11)  If  drawing  paper  is  worth  $1.14  a  ream,  what  is  the  cost 
of  308  reams?  (12)  Multiply  843  by  415  and  subtract  78.  (13)  4,090% 
—  2,960%  +  17%  =  ?  (14)  At  $2.50  each,  how  many  coats  can  be  bought 
for  $82.50?  (15)  What  are  12  doz.  worth?  (16)  Flow  many  square  feet 
in  a  stone  wall  fence  20  ft.  long  and  18  ins.  wide?  (17)  What  will  be  the 
cost,  at  $.03  sq.  ft.,  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  a  room  20  ft.  by  32  ft.  ?  ( 18)  If  a 
boy  earns  $12  a  week  for  5  years,  how  much  does  he  earn?  (19)  If  a  dozen 
tons  of  coal  are  worth  $75,  what  are  4  tons  worth?  6  tons?  (20)  Two 
people  start  from  your  school.  One  walks  north  7%  miles.  The  other 
walks  south  9%  miles.  How  far  apart  are  they?  (21)  What  is  the  cost 
of  rent  at  $78.33  a  month  for  11  years?  (23)  Add  $9.48%,  $136.57%, 
$15.08%,  $465.     (23)  A  man  had  2,148  hens,  and  sold  1/12  of  them.    How 
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many  left?     (24)   Divide  97.043  by  77.     (25)    132  X   12  -h   11   +  46i^ 

Ninth  Week— Oral. 
(1)   Show  by  rectangles  ^  =^  3/6.      (2)    Show    by    rectangles    that 

y.  — 1/6  =  2/6  =  ys;  5/6  —  y2  =  2/6  =  y3.  >4  +  ^  =  ?  y2-{-  y6=  '? 

(3)  A  grocer  had  1^  bbls.  of  flour.  He  sold  y  bbl.  How  much  had  he 
left?  (4)  A  barrel  contained  ly^  bu.  potatoes.  After  1^  more  bu.  were 
put  in,  how  many  were  in  the  barrel?  (5)  A  boy  had  a  piece  of  twine  2y 
yds.  long.  He  tied  a  half-yard  piece  to  it.  How  long  was  it  then?  (6)  If 
1/11  of  a  class  numbers  4  boys,  how  many  boys  in  the  class?  (7)  At  $.12 
a  yd.,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  yds.  1  ft.  of  moire?  (8)  8  -)-  32  —  5-^  5  + 
4^  =z  ?  (9)  How  many  yards  of  fringe  on  a  table  cover  7  ft.  long  and 
4  ft.  wide?  (10)  How  many  yards  of  molding  in  a  room  21  ft.  long  and 
15  ft.  wide?  (11)  If  I  can  buy  3  apples  for  $.07,  what  will  21  cost?  (12) 
Spoons  are  worth  $15  for  a  half  dozen.  What  is  the  cost  of  3?  (13)  Lace 
is  $.10  a  yd.  How  much  can  be  bought  with  $1.10?  (14)  At  $.38  a  doz., 
what  is  the  cost  of  13^2  doz.  oranges?  (15)  How  many  dimes  in  three  dol- 
lars sixty  cents?  (16)  Add  48  and  17;  25  and  37;  96  and  8.  (17)  89  — 
41  =  ?  72  —  38  =  ?  54  —  37  =  ?  (18)  A  boy  had  9  words  wrong  out 
of  81.  What  part  had  he  wrong?  (19)  John  had  132  marbles.  He  played 
with  11  of  them.  What  part  of  all  his  marbles  was  that?  (20)  Bought 
y  lb.  coffee  at  $.38  a  lb.  How  much  change  from  $.50?  (21)  Bought  y  lb. 
tea  at  $.60  lb.  How  much  change  from  a  quarter?  (22)  From  8%  sub- 
tract 4y.  (23)  Sy -\- 3%  =  ^  (24)  80-^  10X8  — 4 -f-6-^  2^2=  ? 
(25)  There  were  90  books  on  the  shelves.  A  boy  had  read  3/10  of  them. 
How  many  had  he  still  to  read  ? 

IVritten. 

(1)  Find  ^  of  68,432.  (2)  Write  the  following  in  words:  8,090; 
40,304;  17,865;  Uy.  (3)  There  are  56  rooms  in  a  building.  38  of  them 
have  40  seats  each  and  the  remainder  have  44  seats  each.  How  many  seats 
in  the  building?  (4)  Add  y,  ^,  y,  y,  ^.  (5)  From  809^  subtract 
4301^.  (6)  From  28,7653^  subtract  18,948>^.  (7)  At  $.96  a  doz.,  what  is 
the  cost  of  648  pads?  (8)  What  will  >^  of  a  lot  cost,  if  the  lot  is  worth 
$4,080?  (9)  Divide  80,369  by  64.  Prove.  (10)  Multiply  397  by  806. 
(11)  89  X  70  —  3,042  +  89^^  =  ?  (12)  How  many  sq.  ft.  did  a  boy 
clean,  if  he  cleaned  9  blackboards  that  were  6  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  high?  (13) 
If  96  lots  cost  $74,112,  what  are  11  worth?  (14)  What  is  the  cost  of  ^  yd. 
velvet  at  $3.92  a  yd.?  (15)  From  89,763^  subtract  76,490y2.  (16)  Mul- 
tiply 390  by  270  and  divide  the  result  by  90.  (17)  If  there  are  4  yds.  lace 
in  one  curtain,  how  many  yds.  in  40  pairs?  What  is  cost  at  $1.30  a  yd.? 
(18)  Add  $984.30;  $30.70; '$814;  $760.40;  $92.08.  (19)  Bought  chairs  for 
$8.60  and  a  table  for  $27.39.  How  much  was  left  from  fifty  dollars?  (20) 
If  1/12  of  a  bbl.  flour  is  worth  $.60,  what  are  30  bbls.  worth?  (21)  What 
are  11  bbls.  of  apples  worth,  if  1/11  bbl.  cost  $.67?  (22)  How  many  feet  in 
15  miles?  (23)  John  and  Hienry  start  from  the  same  house,  and  drive  in 
the  same  direction.  When  John  has  driven  18^  miles,  Henr}^  has  gone  9y 
miles.  How  far  apart  are  they.  If  they  had  driven  in  opposite  directions 
how  far  apart  would  they  have  been?     (24)  983  X  50  -=-  98  =  ? 
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Tenth  Week — Oral. 


(1)  Show  by  rectangles  that  Yz  =  2/6;  %  =  4/6.  (2)  Show  by 
rectangles  that  ^  —  Vs  =■  ■3/6  =  Y;  Ys  —  Y  =^  %•  (3)  ys  is  twice  as 
large  as  %.  'A  is  y2  of  yi.  (4)  Add  Ye  and  2/6;  Ys  and  ^.  (5)  1>^ 
+  2^  =  ?  Prove.  (6)  1^  +  13^  =  ?  1^^  +  1^  =  ?  (7)  4%  —  ^ 
=  ?  53^  —  lYe  =  "?  (8)  At  $.36  a  dozen,  what  is  the  cost  of  18  com- 
passes? (9)  Cost  of  50  paints  at  $.00^^  each?  (10)  A  quart  of  water 
weighs  2  lbs.  What  is  the  weight  of  2  gals.  1  qt.?  (11)  8  X  12  —  46 
-^5=  ?  (12)  1/12  of  a  doz.  pads  is  worth  $.11.  What  is  the  cost  of 
1  doz.?  (13)  A  boy  had  $5.  He  spent  $4.10.  Left?  (14)  At  $.04  an  oz., 
what  is  Y2  lb.  cloves  worth?  (15)  If  pepper  is  worth  $.40  a  lb.,  what  is  the 
value  of  2  ozs.?  (16)  }i  lb.  of  raisins  will  cost  how  much,  at  $.24  a  lb.? 
(17)  What  is  the  cost  of  5  lbs.  8  ozs.  of  candy,  at  $.12  a  lb.?  (18)  A  paper 
containing  24  needles  was  sold  for  $.06.  That  was  at  the  rate  of  how  many 
needles  for  $.01  ?  (19)  18  -f-  2  X  12  —  8  -^  2  ^  5  ==  ?  (20)  A  boy  had 
$.56.  He  spent  ^  of  it  for  book,  and  Y  for  pens.  How  much  did  he 
spend?  (21)  What  are  3  books  worth,  if  11  are  worth  $1.32?  (22)  At  $.48 
a  doz.,  what  are  18  picture  books  worth?  (23)  Add  48  and  36;  19  and  49; 
72  and  28.  (24)  A  piece  of  cloth  was  43/3  yds.  long.  After  2Y  yds.  were 
cut  off,  how  much  was  left?  (25)  Bought  two  remnants  of  silk.  One  meas- 
ured Y  yd-,  and  the  other  lY,  yd.  How  much  was  bought?  (26)  Bought 
12  oranges  at  3  for  $.05,  and  gave  the  grocer  $2.  How  much  change  did  I 
receive?  (27)  If  a  dealer  bought  cotton  at  $.40  a  doz.  spools  and  sold  it  at 
$.04  a  spool,  how  much  would  he  gain  on  7  doz.  ? 

Written. 

(1)  From  five  hundred  dollars  sixty  cents  subtract  ninety  dollars  thirty- 
eight  cents.  (2)  Add  389^^,  790Y6,  ^^Ye-  (3)  Divide  9,438  by  11  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  10.  (4)  Multiply  743  by  807.  (5)  Find  the  cost 
of  55  doz.  pads  at  $.03  a  pad.  (6)  If  there  are  59  classes  in  a  school  and 
the  register  is  2,714,  what  is  the  aggregate  register  of  each  class?  (7)  At 
$2.50  a  doz.,  what  will  19  doz.  tumblers  cost?  What  will  be  the  change 
from  $50?  (8)  During  a  year  a  family  used  27  tons  of  coal  at  $6.75  a  ton, 
and  15  tons  at  $6.25  a  ton.  What  is  the  cost  of  all  the  coal?  (9)  How 
many  rods  in  180  miles?  (10)  Change  3.462  yds.  to  inches.  (11)  At  $.75 
a  doz.,  how  many  handkerchiefs  can  be  bought  with  $109.50?  (12)  8,900 
-^  20  X  307  =  ?  (13)  4-SY6  +  75%  —  833^.  (14)  Find  ^  of  48,948. 
(15)  At  $.03  a  qt.,  what  are  63  gals,  of  oil  worth?  (16)  How  much  must 
be  added  to  98>^  to  make  109^^?  (17)  If  1/12  of  a  lot  is  worth  $68.40, 
what  are  13  lots  worth?  (18)  If  there  are  5  lbs.  of  candy  in  a  box,  what  is 
the  cost  of  138  boxes  at  $.80  a  lb.?  (19)  What  will  19  tables  cost  if  40  cost 
$79.32?     (20)  83,040  +  4,970  +  21,093  -{-  68.569  +  40  -f  3,009  =   ? 

(21)  A  man's  salary  is  $4,200.    He  saves  Y  of  it.    How  much  does  he  spend  ? 

(22)  Mr.  Brown  earns  $2.50  a  day.  He  spends  $1.35  a  day.  How  much 
does  he  save  in  8  weeks  if  he  does  not  work  Sundays?  (23)  24,800  — 
16,920  +  58  2/3  =  ?  (24)  2,093  5/6  —  814  1/3  +  57><  =  ?  (25)  Divide 
i!0,085  by  89.    Prove. 
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Teaching  of  Composition  in  4B. 

By  Maebell  A.  De  Rancy. 

According  to  the  syllabvis,  the  composition  work  of  this  grade  in- 
cludes the  study  and  reproduction  of  models,  imitation  of  models, 
originals  from  outlines  (1)  provided  by  the  teacher;  (2)  made  by  the 
children. 

In  the  study  and  reproduction  of  a  model,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  the  model.  The  model  may  come  from  various  sources. 
The  geography  work  of  the  grade  suggests  several  compositions,  for 
example : 

Autumn. 

The  autumn  months  are  September,  October  and  November.  During 
these  months  the  weather  is  mild  and  pleasant.     It  is  somewhat  like  spring. 

In  autumn  the  trees  and  plants  prepare  for  winter.  The  leaves  change 
from  green  to  beautiful  red,  yellow,  or  brown.    Then  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

This  is  the  harvest  season.  The  farmer  gathers  in  his  ripened  crops. 
The  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  and  nuts.  All  Nature  offers  her  gifts  in 
the  autumn. 

This  model  may  be  reproduced,  and  imitated  for  the  other  seasons,  if 
desired. 

The  model  may  be  a  summary  of  a  nature  lesson  as: 

Ferns. 

Ferns  are  delicate,  graceful  plants.  They  have  long  slender  leaves 
called  fronds.  Some  of  them  are  very  small  like  the  tiny  wood  fern.  Others, 
natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  grow  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

They  are  found  among  rocks,  in  woods,  and  along  the  shady  banks 
of  streams.     They  grow  best  where  there  is  plenty  of  shade  and  moisture. 

The  fern  is  a  flowerless  plant.  The  seed  cases  grow  on  the  under 
side  of  the  fronds.  They  contain  the  spores.  These  fall  to  the  ground  and 
begin  the  growth  of  a  new  plant. 

The  studied  reading  lesson  or  class  reader  furnishes  many  topics  for 
composition  as : 

Prince  Dolor's  Visitor. 

Prince  Dolor  had  been  amusing  himself  a  long  time  with  his  books  and 
toys.  Finally  he  became  very  tired  of  them.  He  said,  'T  wish  I  had  a 
real  live  person  to  play  with." 

As  he  spoke  he  heard  a  tap-tap-tap  behind  him  as  of  a  stick  or  cane. 
He  looked  around  and  saw  a  little  old  woman  clothed  in  gray.  "I  am  your 
godmother,"  she  said,  "and  I  love  you  very  much." 

"I  like  you,  too,"  said  Prince  Dolor,  "will  you  come  and  play  with  me?" 
Then  they  sat  down  and  played  together.  The  little  old  woman  told  him 
many  fine  stories.     She  also  gave  him  a  wonderful  traveling  cloak.     Just  | 
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then  the  nurse  was  heard  outside  the  door  and  the  Httle  old  woman  van- 
ished.    (From  the  Little  Lame  Prince.) 

The  Wedding  of  Thetis. 

Thetis  was  a  beautiful  sea  nymph.  She  was  to  be  married  to  Peleus. 
He  was  king  of  a  country  in  Greece,  called  Thessaly. 

Nearly  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  invited  to  the  wedding  feast. 
Jupiter  came  with  his  wife,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  and  many  other 
gods  and  goddesses  were  present. 

One  goddess  was  not  invited.  This  was  Discordia.  She  was  not  in- 
vited because  she  always  caused  trouble  wherever  she  went.  Of  course, 
this  made  her  very  angry.  So  she  began  to  think  of  a  plan  to  cause  a  quar- 
rel at  the  feast.     (From  the  story  of  the  Golden  Apple.) 

There  are  various  topics  in  both  readers  mentioned  which  make  in- 
teresting models. 

The  old  folk-tales  and  fables  furnish  many  fine  models  which  may  be 
reproduced  and  imitated,   for  example: 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

The  hungry  fox  in  search  of  prey  came  to  a  grape  vine  on  a  trellis, 
Tiie  ^■:'^^  was  covered  with  sweet  grapes.  He  wanted  them  badly.  So  he 
leaped  for  them  many  times.  All  his  leaping  was  in  vain,  however,  for 
they  hung  too  high. 

Some  birds  sat  in  a  neighboring  tree.  They  laughed  at  his  efforts. 
At,  last  he  turned  away  and  said,  with  contempt,  "These  grapes  are  sour, 
I  do  not  want  them." 

Children  show  a  remarkable  inventive  power  in  imitating  these  fables, 
about  forty  out  of  forty-five  having  had  original  stories. 

Brief  and  simple  descriptions  of  pictures  give  good  training  to  the 
children  and  provide  good  models  to  be  imitated  in  dealing  with  other 
pictures. 

Sheep, 

This  picture  shows  us  the  shepherd  leading  the  sheep.  He  has  a  staff 
in  his  hand.  The  largest  sheep  are  in  front.  The  little  lambs  are  walking 
behind. 

The  shepherd  is  kind.  He  is  carrying  one  of  the  lambs  under  his  arm. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  tired  to  walk. 

He  is  taking  the  sheep  home.  The  shepherd  and  the  sheep  cast  long 
narrow  shadows.  This  shows  us  that  it  is  evening.  This  is  an  autumn 
picture  because  there  are  few  leaves  left  on  the  shrubs  and  bushes. 

Many  pictures  afford  good  material  for  composition  work,  as  The 
Gleaners,  The  First  Step,  The  Lark. 

The  library  books  of  the  grade  afford  material  for  models  to  be  re- 
produced and  imitated  as : 
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Little  Metzu. 

Little  Metzu  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  His  home  is  in 
the  Japanese  Islands.     This  bead-like  string  of  islands  is  east  of  Asia. 

Metzu  lives  in  a  pretty  house.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  bamboo. 
There  are  few  rooms  in  the  house.  It  is  only  one  story  high.  The  houses 
are  light  and  small,  because  there  are  frequent  earthquakes  on  the  islands. 
Metzu  sits  and  sleeps  on  the  floor.     So  there  is  little  furniture  in  his  house. 

Metzu  and  his  sister  wear  very  queer  clothes.  They  have  long  loose 
gowns  with  great  wide  sleeves.  Inside  the  sleeves  are  large  pockets.  Their 
playthings  and  treasures  are  carried  in  these  pockets.  They  wear  wooden 
shoes  and  soft  white  socks.  Before  they  enter  the  house  they  slip  the 
wooden  shoes  ofT.  Their  soft  socks  make  little  noise  on  the  clean  thick 
mats.     (From  Little  Metzu,  the  Japanese  Boy.) 

This  model  may  be  imitated  after  reading,  The  Hawaiian  Cousin,  Jan 
the  Dutch  Boy,  Konrad,  the  Stmss  Boy  or  The  Norwegian  Cousin. 

The  following  model  may  be  studied  and  imitated  after  studying  the 
rivers  of  the  various  continents. 

What  is  My  Name? 

I  am  a  large  river  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  flow  through  the 
greatest  country  on  this  hemisphere.  I  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  and  flow  south  for  many  miles  until  I  reach  a  large  body  of  water. 

Many  large  cities  are  built  along  my  banks.  I  pass  the  greatest  flour 
mills  in  the  world.  Sometimes  I  flow  amid  wheat  fields.  My  central  sec- 
tion sees  fields  of  tobacco  and  corn.  In  the  southern  part  I  pass  through 
cotton  fields. 

Great  river  steamers  sail  on  me.  When  they  are  sailing  toward  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  they  carry  wheat,  corn,  minerals  and  meat. 
When  they  sail  north  they  carry  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar. 

1  have  several  large  branches.  Some  of  them  are  very  long.  Can 
you  guess  my  name? 

During  some  geography  period  it  is  well  to  have  several  of  these  com- 
positions read,  allowing  the  pupils  to  guess  the  names  of  the  rivers. 

Describing  the  making  of  some  piece  of  work  makes  an  interesting 
subject.    This  may  be  given  in  letter  form  as: 

179  Moore  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Jan.  20,  1909. 
Dear  Helen: 

We  made  pretty  button-bags  this  term  during  our  sewing  periods.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  how  we  made  them. 

We  had  two  pieces  of  cloth,  ten  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide. 
We  placed  these  together  and  pinned  the  pattern  to  them.  Then  we  cut 
around  the  pattern.  After  cutting  we  basted  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
bag.  We  sewed  these  seams  with  a  combination  stitching.  Tiny  bands, 
four  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  bag. 
Most  of  the  girls  brought  pretty  colored  ribbons  to  put  through  the  bands. 
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I  am  enclosing  the  pattern  for  yon.  I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  make 
one  of  these  bags. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Marion  Lee. 

This  model  may  be  imitated  by  describing  the  process  of  making  some 
simple  thing  as  a  drawing  booklet,  a  raffia  picture  frame,  a  calendar  mount 
or  some  short  lesson  in  shop  work. 

Little  incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  men  sometimes  make  profitable 
models  as : 

LiNcoLN.s  Love  for  Creatures. 

In  the  days  when  Lincoln  lived,  most  men  hunted  animals  for  food. 
Some  men,  however,  hunted  for  pleasure  also. 

One  morning  Abraham  heard  the  gobble  of  wild  turkeys.  He  peeped 
out  and  saw  a  flock  of  the  birds  marching  near  the  camp.  Their  leader 
was  a  fine  large  bird. 

The  lad  ran  quickly  and  took  his  father's  rifle.  He  pushed  it  through  a 
crack  in  the  wall ;  took  aim,  and  fired.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  he 
saw  the  fine  bird  stretched  dead  on  the  ground. 

At  first  he  was  proud  of  having  shot  such  a  noble  bird.  Then  he  be- 
came very  sad  at  the  thought  of  having  taken  an  innocent  creature's  life. 

After  this  he  often  hunted  game  in  the  wild  woods,  but  only  when  the 
family  was  in  need  of  food.  The  gentle-hearted  lad  could  see  no  sport  in 
hunting  harmless  creatures. 

The  customs  of  different  countries  make  interesting  compositions  as : 

Winter  in  Holland. 

The  winter  is  the  happiest,  merriest  time  of  all  the  year  in  Holland. 
The  shallow  ditches  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  frozen  over. 

Everybody  skates  in  Holland.  Old  grandfathers  and  tiny  children  may 
be  seen  on  the  ice.  The  doctor,  carrying  his  medicine  case,  skates  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  women  skate  to  the  markets.  The  boys  and 
girls  skate  to  school.    The  Dutch  people  are  the  best  skaters  in  the  world. 

Ice  boats,  swift  as  the  wind,  fly  along  the  larger  waterways.  Boys 
with  sails  fastened  to  thei  rshoulders  skate  rapidly  before  the  wind.  The 
ice  rings  with  the  steel  of  the  skates.  The  air  rings  with  the  merry  voices 
and  cheerful  laughter  of  the  happy  Dutch  people. 

Many  interesting  customs  of  various  nations,  such  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Cherry  Blossoms  in  Japan,  the  Dutch  Windmills,  or  the  Swiss  Carvers  make 
good  compositions. 

Neatness  in  the  form  of  the  work  can  be  accomplished  best  by  neat 
and  carefully  written  models.  In  this  grade,  the  models  should  be  quite 
simple.  Long  involved  sentences  prevent  the  child  from  getting  the  subject 
matter  clearly. 

In  the  study  of  the  model  the  child's  work  begins.     Each  child  should 
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be  provided  with  a  model.  These  may  be  mimeographed.  It  is  well  to 
have  these  models  put  on  cardboard  so  that  various  classes  may  use  them 
two  or  three  terms.  The  child  should  read  the  model  once  for  the  main 
thought.  Then  two  or  three  children  might  tell  the  story  mainly  for  the 
subject  matter.  Have  a  second  reading  for  the  details  of  the  subject.  The 
story  might  then  be  acted  so  as  to  fix  the  thought  clearly  in  the  child's  mind. 
Many  compositions,  such  as,  Prince  Dolor  and  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 
afford  fine  opportunities  for  the  child  to  use  his  natural  talent  for  acting. 
Pictures  may  also  supplement  the  model  and  assist  the  child  in  getting  and 
retaining  the  thought  of  the  composition. 

To  fix  the  thought  more  firmly  and  to  begin  the  division  of  the  com- 
position into  paragraphs,  have  the  first  paragraph  re-read.  Then  question 
on  it.  Ask  the  children,  "How  might  I  give  a  question  so  that  the  answer 
would  be  the  first  paragraph?"  Let  them  make  several  questions  and  an- 
swer them.  If  possible,  select  the  questions  for  the  outline  from  those  sug- 
gested by  the  children.  At  first  this  is  not  always  possible,  but  the  chil- 
dren take  particular  delight  in  having  their  questions  accepted  as  the  best 
suited  for  the  outline,  so  this  adds  interest  to  the  lesson.  Various  sentences 
should  then  be  expressed  in  different  words  so  that  the  children  may  com- 
prehend any  new  words  and  thus  add  them  to  their  vocabulary.  Oral  reci- 
tation of  sentences,  then  of  the  entire  paragraph,  completes  the  work  on 
the  paragraph.  Each  paragraph  of  the  composition  should  be  treated  in 
this  way. 

After  each  paragraph  has  been  studied  and  given  orally,  the  entire 
composition  should  be  given  orally.  Here  the  teacher  may  correct  any 
errors  in  language  and  may  drill  on  any  forms  that  may  bother  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  never  insist  on  the  exact  wording  of  the  model. 
Let  the  children  use  their  individuality  in  expression  as  much  as  possible. 
Most  of  the  words  of  the  composition  have  been  previously  taught.  Some 
cf  the  difficult  new  words  are  part  of  the  spelling  list  of  the  grade,  and 
should  be  taught  before  the  particular  composition  that  employs  them  is 
given.  Difficult  proper  names  may  be  left  on  the  board.  Capitalization, 
punctuation,  subject  and  predicate  of  each  sentence  may  be  drilled  on  during 
the  language  period. 

After  this  preparation  the  children  should  be  ready  to  write  the  com- 
position. The  waiting  takes  little  time  and  may  be  done  in  half  a  com- 
position period. 

When  the  composition  is  written  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  accom- 
plished. The  important  task  of  correcting  it  is  to  be  done.  The  correction 
for  general  errors  should  be  done  by  the  children.  To  determine  the  gen- 
eral errors  of  the  class  the  teacher  may  read  the  set  of  compositions,  noting 
the  general  errors  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  or  she  may  read  the  papers 
of  fifteen  children  of  average  ability.  After  she  has  noted  the  general 
errors  the  papers  may  be  distributed  to  the  children.  The  list  of  mis- 
spelled words  should  be  put  on  the  board.  The  children  may  then  read  their 
compositions  and  look  carefully  at  the  words  on  the  board — to  correct  any 
mistakes.    Any  errors  in  language,  as  the  use  of  an  incorrect  preposition, 
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omission  of  subject  and  predicate,  incorrect  form  of  the  past  tense,  wrong 
plurals,  may  be  written  correctly  on  the  board,  one  at  a  time.  It  is  well  for 
the  teacher  to  pass  around  among  the  pupils  directing  their  attention  to 
different  errors  and  assisting  them  in  correcting.  At  first  many  mistakes 
may  pass  unnoticed  by  the  children,  but  weekly  practice  in  correcting  will 
accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 

After  this  the  papers  may  be  collected  and  one-fourth  of  them  should 
be  given  a  special  of  second  correction,  this  time  by  the  teacher.  She  looks 
over  these  few  papers  carefully,  by  marking  the  errors  in  the  margin  in  red 
ink,  preferably.  Beginning  with  3A  a  code  of  composition  corrections 
should  be  developed,  so  that  when  the  children  reach  4B,  they  will  be  fa- 
miliar with  most  of  these  marks.  A  copy  of  this  code  hung  in  each  room 
and  used  throughout  the  school  helps  greatly.  It  makes  the  correction 
easier  for  the  teacher  and  does  not  mar  the  neatness  of  the  paper.  The 
following  has  been  used  with  success  in  4B : 

S.     Spelling. 

L.     Language. 

^    Paragraph. 
No  II     No  paragraph. 

C.     Capital. 

P.     Punctuation. 

/s     Insert  word  or  words. 

V     Omit  word  or  words. 

♦■      Move  to  right. 

♦ Move  to  left. 

After  the  teacher  has  indicated  the  mistakes  in  the  margin  pupils 
should  be  called  to  the  desk  before  nine  or  before  one  o'clock  and  should 
be  assisted  in  making  corrections.  During  the  month  different  pupils'  work 
should  be  corrected  so  that  each  child  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  teacher's 
special  correction  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  general  errors  of  the  class  noted  on  a  separate  sheet  should  form 
a  language  lesson  before  the  next  composition. 
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Civics— 5  B. 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

Department  of  Public  Charities. 

A — History  and  Organization. 

Those  unfortunates  who  are  destitute  are  taken  care  of  by  the  city 
through  the  instrumentaHty  of  the  Department  of  PubHc  Charities. 
Humanity  has  ahvays  aided  the  indigent,  but  the  advance  of  civiHzation  has 
emphasized  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  has  changed  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  paupers  and  needy.  Charity  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
civilizing  influences,  and  in  the  history  of  New  York  City  its  growth  and 
organized  distribution  has  assumed  a  business-like  aspect. 

In  1691,  Mayor  de  Peyster  suggested  that  the  city,  instead  of  the 
church,  should  minister  to  its  poor.  Each  alderman  was  instructed  to  make 
a  list  of  paupers  in  his  ward.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
first  almshouse  was  installed,  and  after  an  interim  a  hospital,  the  first  in 
America;  was  established  in  connection  with  it.  The  buildings  became  unin- 
habitable and  in  1736  the  first  foundation  of  Bellevue  Hospital  was  laid  with 
the  assignment  of  six  beds  to  be  used  as  hospital  in  connection  with  the  new 
almshouse. 

In  1896  the  present  department  was  established  and  Bellevue  and  four 
allied  hospitals  were  placed  under  its  care.  The  commissioner  oversees  the 
equitable  distribution  of  charity  and  supervises  the  maintenance  of  records 
of  inmates.  Its  chief  bureau  is  called  the  Bureau  for  Dependent  Adults, 
located  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  street,  Manhattan.  This  branch  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  for  Outdoor  Poor.  All  those  in  need  of  the 
ministrations  of  the  various  charitable  activities  of  this  department  must 
apply  at  headquarters.  Children  similarly  circumstanced  must  apply  to 
the  Children's  Bureau,  on  Sixty-sixth  street,  Manhattan.  When  it  is  found 
that  parents  are  too  poor  to  support  their  children  the  commissioner  assumes 
control  over  them  and  in  co-operation  with  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  places  a  number  with  responsible 
private  families  and  boarded  at  the  city's  expense.  A  part  is  placed  in 
religious  or  philanthropic  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

B — Institutions  under  this  Department. 

In  1821  the  city  purchased  Blackwell's  Island,  where  it  has  built  a 
number  of  buildings,  charitable  and  corrective,  at  great  expense  tO'  the  tax- 
payers. There  are  training  schools  for  nurses  who  are  employed  in  the 
various  city  hospitals,  chief  of  which  are  the  City  Hospital,  Metropolitan, 
Gouverneur,  Harlem  and  Fordham  hospitals,  the  last  three  allied  to  Bellevue. 

The  City  Hospital  has  its  doors  wide  open  to  all  who  wish  care,  and  its 
equipment,  due  to  philanthropic  munificence,  is  amply  provided  with  all 
means  that  promote  medical  efiiciency.  The  Metropolitan  Hospital  opened 
an  annex  for  the  cure  of  tubercular  diseases.  The  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  is 
provided  with  modern  equipment  for  fighting  against  the  dread  disease,  con- 
sumption. 

The  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  are  the  modern  "almshouses"  pro- 
viding food  and  shelter  for  those  convalescing  from  sickness  with  no  home 
to  go  to  and  for  those  too  aged  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  inmates  are  blind  and  the  city  has  employed  a  corps  of  teachers  to 
instruct  them.  The  city  spends  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  care  of 
the  blind,  and  a  vast  number  of  these  unfortunates  are  cared  for  by  their 
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friends  who  receive  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  towards  defraying  ex- 
penses for  their  maintenance. 

Randall's  Island : 

Children  are  housed  on  Randall's  Island.  There  is  a  hospital  for  sickly 
children,  although  infants  under  two  are  not  received.  Those  who  are 
feeble-minded  are  instructed  in  manual  arts,  such  as  sewing,  tailoring 
shoemaking,  basketry,  chair  caning,  Venetian  iron  and  pyrography.  An 
athletic  instructor  and  bandmaster  supply  recreation  and  cheer  to  the 
inmates.     There  is  also  an  industrial  school  and  farm. 

The  Cottage  Colony : 

The  former  Richmond  County  Almshouse  has  been  changed  into  the 
New  York  City  Farm  Colony.  It  is  located  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island, 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  with  the 
new  addition,  comprising  forty  acres,  occupied  by  a  settlement  called  Cottage 
Colony.  Aged  couples  are  housed  in  cottages,  each  accommodating  about 
thirty-five  inmates.  There  they  spend  their  declining  years  of  life,  tilling 
the  land  scattered  about  their  cottages  and  generally  contributing  their  mite 
toward  their  own  support.     The  colony  is  practicable  self-supporting. 

Department  of  Correction. 

A — History  and  Organization : 

There  are  other  people  who  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  city.  There 
is  a  large  criminal  class,  whose  crimes  are  of  different  degrees  of  enormity, 
who  are  confined  in  institutions,  prisons,  as  a  punishment.  Prisons  were 
dirty  holes,  manned  by  soulless  jailers,  who  treated  the  inmates  abominably. 
Human  life  has  found  a  fairer  valuation  and  human  sufifering  has  been 
mitigated.  A  large  class  of  criminal  are  amenable  to  reformatory  treat- 
ment and  the  city  gives  the  criminal  every  chance  to  redeem  himself  and 
make  the  best  of  his  capabilities  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

The  central  office  is  at  No.  148  East  Twentieth  street,  Manhattan. 
This  department  is  in  charge  of  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  mayor  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $7,500.  He  has  charge  of  all  penal  institutions, 
with  the  power  to  appoint  two  deputies.  These  institutions  are  the 
city  prison,  commonly  known  as  The  Tombs  in  Manhattan,  six  other 
city  prisons  located  in  the  different  boroughs,  the  penitentiary,  and  the 
workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  branch  workhouse  and  reformatory  on 
Hart's  Island,  the  branch  workhouse  on  Riker's  Island,  and  the  new  prison 
being  erected  on  Riker's  Island. 

The  commissioner  appoints  the  wardens  and  superintendents,  who  must 
keep  a  strict  account  of  all  members  of  their  institutions,  and  these  records 
are  kept  on  file  by  the  commissioner.  Those  committing  crime  are  recorded 
with  number  of  offenses,  nature  of  crime  and  punishment  meted  out.  New 
offenders  against  the  law  are  treated  more  leniently  by  judges  and  juvenile 
offenders  are  placed  in  reformatories,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  society  of  hardened  criminals. 

A  charge  of  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  usually  begets  a  sentence 
of  thirty  days  in  the  workhouse.  Robbery  or  theft,  when  punishable  with 
from  thirty  days  to  eleven  months,  is  assigned  to  the  penitentiary  on  Black- 
well's  Island.  The  harrowing  treatment  of  former  wardens  has  been  done 
away  with  and  prisoners  are  not  forced  to  spend  their  time  in  solitary  con- 
finement. Shops  and  trade  schools  are  provided  and  the  duration  of  sentence 
shortened  by  good  behavior. 
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By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

Seventh  Week. 

I.  COFFEE. 

The  coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia  in  Africa.  It  was  introduced 
into  Brazil  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  proved  so  successful  that  Brazil 
produces  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  coffee  raised  in  the  world.  Coffee  is 
cultivated  all  the  way  from  Southern  Brazil  to  the  Amazon,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  fully  five  million  coffee  trees  in  Brazil  alone. 

Coffee  raising  requires  great  care  and  expense.  The  plant  must  have  a 
warm  climate.  It  cannot  stand  extreme  heat  or  frost.  The  soil  must  be 
fertile  and  the  plant  must  be  protected  from  winds.  First  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  nurseries.  After  eighteen  months  they  are  set  out  in  rows  from 
five  to  eight  feet  apart.    The  full  crop  is  obtained  in  the  sixth  year. 

The  small  white  flowers  grow  in  clusters.  The  fruit,  which  is  also 
clustered,  looks  somewhat  like  a  medium-sized  cherry.  Inside  of  the  husk 
are  two  kernels,  with  the  flat  faces  together.  The  berries  are  picked  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  hull  is  removed  by  machinery.  After  being  sorted 
out  the  coffee  is  shipped  in  bags. — Abridged  from  Tarr  &  McMurry's 
Geography. 

This  is  a  description  of  a  plant  and  of  the  stages  of  its  growth.  Have 
a  picture  if  possible.  Their  geographies  might  furnish  the  necessary  pic- 
ture. How  did  it  get  to  Brazil?  When  was  it  introduced?  How  is  the 
date  expressed?  Give  the  date  in  figures.  What  is  the  extent  of  its  adapt- 
ability to  new  climates?  How  does  coffee  grow?  How  is  the  number  ex- 
pressed? Do  you  think  there  are  exactly  such  numbers?  What  does  this 
figure  represent? 

What  are  two  requisites  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  coffee?  What 
must  be  the  climatic  conditions?  How  are  seeds  planted?  Drill  on  "set." 
How  long  before  it  yields  a  full  crop?  What  does  the  tree  yield  in  inter- 
vening years? 

How  does  it  first  manifest  its  development  ?  How  does  it  grow  ?  Name 
som.e  fruit  that  grows  and  is  sold  in  the  same  shape.  How  does  it  look? 
What  is  inside  the  husk?  How  are  they  placed  in  nature?  How  does  coffee 
reach  us? 

COFFEE. 

(1)  Its  native  soil  and  introduction  to  Brazil. 

cultivate  yield  produce  fully 

(2)  How  seed  is  planted  and  the  tree  protected. 

extreme  obtained  nursery 

(3)  The  fruit  and  its  separation  from  the  husk. 

GRAMMAR. 

II.  Drill  on  the  parts  of  speech. 


♦Continued  from  October  and  December  Monographs,  1908. 
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III.      Suffix  "less." 

(1)  He  followed  him  with  the  stealthiness  of  a  cat.    His  step 
was  noiseless. 
How  does  a  cat  steal  upon  a  mouse?    What  word  in  the  second  sen- 
tence conveys  this    idea?      Divide    into    syllables.      What    syllable    means 
"without"?    Is  it  a  prefix  or  a  suffix? 

Add  "less"  to  the  following  words  and  use  them  in  sentences : 

power  pity  help  cheer  penny  hat 

Stem  "graph." 

(1)    Franklyn  wrote  his  "autobiography." 
What  did  Franklyn  write?     How  many  boys  ever    read    this    book? 
What  does  it  tell?    About  whose  life  does  it  concern  itself?    Divide  "auto- 
biography" into  syllables.     "Auto"  means  self,  and  "bio"  life.     What  part 
means  "write"?    "Graph." 

Explain  the  following  words,  deriving  their  meaning  by  analysis: 

autograph       vitograph         telegraph         biography  geography 

phonograph 

Eighth  Week. 

I.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia  on  February  22,  1732,  His 
early  boyhood  was  a  healthy,  happy  one.  When  George  was  eleven  years 
old  his  father  died.  The  boy's  training  now  devolved  upon  the  mother — a 
woman  of  strong  character. 

As  a  youth  George  was  grave  and  shy,  but  keenly  observant.  He  had 
a  strong  will  and  a  hasty  temper.  Mrs.  Washington  wished  her  son  to 
become  a  Virginia  planter,  so  his  education  was  of  the  most  practical  kind. 
The  boy  became  greatly  interested  in  military  affairs  and  desired  to  enter 
the  navy,  but  his  mother  would  not  consent.  Then  he  became  a  surveyor 
and  obtained  a  government  position.  His  work  in  field  and  wilderness 
taught  lessons  that  were  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  later  experiences. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War  Washington  played  an  important  part. 
His  success  was  such  that  when  the  Revolution  began  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  once  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army. 

In  this  struggle  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people  that  when  a  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  chosen  all  eyes  turned  toward  him  and  he  was  elected  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  serving  eight  years  he  returned  to 
his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  died  in  1799.  Washington  is  remem- 
bered in  the  words  of  General  Henry  Lee,  as  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." — Teacher's  Monographs, 
March,  1905. 

This  is  a  biography.  Point  out  the  chronological  outline.  Birth, 
adolescence  and  manhood.  What  dates  are  enumerated  ?  Why  is  his  birth 
made  so  prominent?  How  are  his  boyhood  days  characterized?  Do  you 
think  he  enjoyed  himself?  Why  comma  after  "healthy"?  Who  trained 
Washington  ?    What  kind  of  a  woman  was  his  mother  ?    Was  she  easy  with 
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George?  Did  she  indulge  him  in  all  his  whims?  What  words  describe 
her  nature  ? 

What  is  the  next  step  in  his  boyish  life?  Which  expression  do  you 
think  sounds  better,  "As  a  youth,"  or  "While  a  youth"  ?  Was  there  any 
change  in  his  boyish  exuberance?  Does  his  photograph  as  a  man  show  the 
trait  of  being  "grave"  ?  Why  this  contrast :  "Grave  and  shy  but  keenly 
observant";  "Strong  will  and  hasty  temper"?  Do  these  two  qualities 
usually  go  together?  What  was  Washington's  ambition?  Did  his  mother 
approve  of  it?  What  did  she  desire  him  to  be?  What  is  a  planter?  What 
does  he  do  ?  What  kind  of  education  do  you  think  is  meant  by  "practical"  ? 
Did  his  interest  in  military  affairs  wane  ?  How  did  he  show  his  inclination  ? 
What  is  a  surveyor?  Who  employed  him?  Was  this  country  peopled  and 
built  up  as  extensively  as  at  present?  Where  was  the  field  of  his  labors? 
What  dangers  did  he  brave  and  what  qualities  do  you  think  such  a  life 
developed  in  him?  In  what  war  did  he  come  to  the  front?  How  was  his 
talent  recognized? 

What  struggle  did  he  so  creditably  participate  in  ?  How  did  the  people 
show  their  appreciation? 

How  many  terms  did  he  serve?  What  precedent  did  he  establish? 
What  words  so  well  express  his  place  in  the  public  heart? 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

(1)  Birth  and  early  childhood. 

devolved  strong  character 

(2)  His  youth  and  education.     His  plans.     His  mother's  plans. 

keenly  observant         retired         surveyor         experiences 
grave  practical  government  success 

(3)  His  career  as  a  leader. 

struggle  remembered 

GRAMMAR. 

H.     Analysis  and  synthesis, 
HI.     Stem  "tract." 

( 1 )  The  picture  has  such  a  power  that  it  draws  people  to  it. 

(2)  It  not  only  attracts  but  fascinates. 

How  many  ever  visited  a  museum?  How  many  have  ever  noticed  the 
effects  works  of  art  produce  upon  the  visitor?  What  word  in  the  second 
sentence  means  "to  draw"?  Spell  "attracts."  Which  part  of  it  means 
"to  draw?" 

The  stem,  "tract,"  means  to  draw,  to  bring  together. 

Analyze  the  following  words  and  point  out  their  meaning  in  terms  of 
the  signification  of  the  stem : 

detract  contract  subtract  retract 

Prefix  "ex." 

( 1 )  We  export  a  great  deal  of  beef  to  England. 

What  is  sent  to  England?  Does  it  go  out  of  the  country?  How  is  it 
carried  away.  What  does  the  stem  "port"  signify?  Which  part  means 
"out"?    Is  it  a  prefix  or  a  suffix? 
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Analyze  the  following  words  and  use  them  in  sentences : 

exit      ex-president       ex-champion       expurgate       excommunicate 
Stem  "scribe." 

(1)   In  your  composition  on  the  picture  you  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  at  mid-day. 
What  do  you  write  about  in  your  composition?     What  word  means 
"write  about"?     Analyze  the  word.     What   does  the  prefix  "de"  mean? 
What  does  "scribe"  mean?     Stem  "scribe"  is  sometimes  adopted  in  words 
with  a  change  in  the  spelling. 

Analyze  the  following  words  and  use  them  in  sentences : 

scribe-     subscribe      prescribe      script      conscription      nondescript 

Ninth  Week. 

I.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Imitation  of  the  preceding  model.  Bring  out  salient  features  in  the  life 
of  Lincoln,  using  contrast  as  much  as  possible. 

(1)  Boyhood  days. 

Cabin ;  precarious  education ;  love  of  books. 

(2)  Studies  of  later  days. 

Diligence  and  application. 

(3)  The  call  to  the  Presidency. 

Slavery  and  his  stand ;  his  untimely  death. 

II.  Analysis  and  synthesis. 

III.  "trans." 

(1)   The  railroads  transport  a  great  deal  of  freight  between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 
How  do  the  railroads  take  goods  to  the  other  cities  ?    Analyze  the  word 
"transport"?     Which  is  the  "stem"?     What  does  it  mean?     What  does 
"trans"  mean?    Is  it  a  prefix  or  a  suffix? 

Analyze  the  following  and  use  in  sentences : 

rapid-transit  transition  transpose  trans-continental 

trans-Atlantic 
"Sub." 

Subtract.  Which  is  the  stem?  What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  a  prefix 
or  a  suffix? 

Analyze  the  following  words  and  use  them  in  sentences : 
subway  submit  subterranean  substitute 

Tenth  Week. 

I.  Report  on  some  topic  of  compelling  interest.  Oral  composition 
resulting  in  the  construction  of  an  outline.  Encourage  originality  and 
individual  opinion  and  interpretation. 

II.  Review. 

III.  Review. 
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Civics  6B— A  Series  of  Lessons 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

LESSON   I. — THE  CITY  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

A. — Its  extent — in  general : 

Our  country  consists  of  many  States  and  Territories.  Each  State 
is  governerd  by  its  own  officials  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution. Can  the  President  alone  govern  all  parts  of  the  country? 
He  must  have  subordinate  officers.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  each 
State,  through  its  officials,  does  its  share  of  the  work.  New  York  City 
has  not  always  enjoyed  such  an  extensive  territory.  Upon  consolidation 
it  was  found  expedient  to  subdivide  the  land  into  boroughs.  There  are 
at  present  five  boroughs.  They  are  here  given  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  population :  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  The  Bronx,  Queens 
and  Richmond.    Locate  these  on  map  of  Greater  New  York. 

B. — Its  government — in  general : 

A  city  or  municipal  corporation  is  "a  subordinate  branch  of  the 
governmental  power  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located." — Federal  Statute. 
A  portion  of  the  State  may  grow  in  population.  The  State  government 
finds  that  it  cannot  govern  this  section  from  the  distance  of  its  State 
capital  without  defeating  the  spirit  of  our  constitution — self-government. 
The  State  government  invests  that  section  with  certain  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  population-centre,  if  very  large,  is  called  a  city  or 
municipal  corporation,  whose  laws  governing  its  existence  are  embodied 
in  an  instrument  called  a  charter.  We  will  see  that  this  charter  gives 
many  valuable  privileges  to  the  community  though  it  never  passes  beyond 
the  control  of  State  authority.  The  State  legislature  may  change  por- 
tions of  it  at  any  time. 

When  New  Amsterdam  (New  York  City)  passed  into  English 
hands,  the  King  of  England  granted  the  people  a  charter.  This  was 
known  as  the  Governor  Nicolls  Charter.  Certain  provisions  have  re- 
mained to  this  very  day,  while  others  formed  the  foundation  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  New  York  State.  Some  of  the  principles  are :  Equal  taxa- 
tion, trial  by  jury  and  freedom  of  religious  service. 

This  charter  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Dongan, 
a  very  liberal-minded  man.  He  called  for  a  general  assembly  of  the 
province,  composed  of  seventeen  members.  These  members  were  elected 
by  the  people.  It  met  in  1683  and  framed  the  Dongan  Charter,  declaring 
"That  the  supreme  legislative  powers  shall  forever  reside  in  the  gov- 
ernor, council  and  the  people  met  in  general  assembly;  and  that  every 
freeholder  and  free  man  shall  vote  without  restraint."  The  king  was 
not  prepared  to  grant  so  much  liberty  as  the  charter  indicated  and  he 
held  it  for  two  years  without  signing.    During  the  reign  of  William  and 
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Mary  it  was  ratified  and  remained  in  operation  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  charter  was  made  the  subject  of  revision  and  elicited 
bitter  struggles,  and  in  1897  the  city  was  incorporated  with  its  five  bor- 
oughs. For  the  next  year  a  committee  was  busy  framing  a  charter 
granting  as  much  self-government  as  possible.  It  went  into  effect  Jan.  1, 
1898.  It  was  again  revised  in  1902.  It  is  a  development  of  the  old 
charters  of  the  old  City  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City. 

C. — Its  departments — in  general : 

Like  the  President,  the  Mayor  cannot  attend  to  all  the  details  inci- 
dental to  the  conduct  of  so  large  an  organization.  The  head  of  a  great 
department  store  does  not  attend  to  all  details  himself.  How  does  he 
run  it?  He  names  responsible  helpers,  managers,  who  execute  his  orders 
and  owe  responsibility  to  him.  The  Mayor  names  his  managers,  vari- 
ously called  commissioners  and  chiefs,  who  do  his  bidding  in  running 
this  huge  department  store  of  our  city  government.  There  are  sixteen 
such  departments  with  many  subordinate  bureaus  each  imder  a  distinct 
head. 

D. — Its  relation  to  County  and  State : 

The  State  is  very  large  and  for  convenience  sake  it  is  divided  into 
smaller  subdivisions  called  counties.  The  school  contains  a  great  many 
pupils,  and  for  convenience  of  instruction  how  are  they  divided?  Into 
classes  or  rather  grades.  Each  grade  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  whole 
school.  We  might  call  each  grade  a  county.  When  any  one  asks  you 
how  high  you  have  advanced  in  your  schooling  you  answer,  "6B,"  or 
whatever  grade  you  may  find  yourself  in.  But  many  grades  may  have  a 
very  large  membership.  There  may  be  too  many  pupils  to  accommodate 
in  one  class.  What  then  is  done?  They  are  subdivided,  with  respect  to 
quantity  of  membership,  into  numerical  subdivisions  :  1,  2,  3  or  4,  perhaps. 
Reverting  to  county  organization,  the  State  may  fi.nd  that  a  certain 
county  has  a  large  population.  Then  part  of  it  is  organized  into  a  town- 
ship or  a  city. 

As  a  self-governing  organization  men  call  it  New  York  City.  Your 
individual  class  is  6B^  or  6B-,  etc.  As  a  part  of  the  State,  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  is  New  York  County,  while  Brooklyn  Borough  is  Kings  County. 

You  will  find  that  these  lines  of  clevage  are  resorted  to  to  expedite 
the  collection  of  State  taxes  and  to  insure  equitable  and  speedy  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

WESSON    II. EXTENT    OF    GREATER    NEW    YORK. 

Study  of  map  of  Greater  New  York.  Teach  boundaries  of  boroughs 
and  location  of  centers  of  population  and  places  of  interest. 

See  questions  on  AA  Geography  in  December  1908  Monographs. 
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LESSON    III. — CITY    GOVERNMENT. 

A. — The  Legislature : 

The  charter  grants  us  the  privilege  of  governing  ourselves.  A 
society  formed  by  boys  regulates  its  own  procedure  and  makes  its  own 
regulations.  How  made?  By  a  majority  vote  of  those  present.  Each 
member  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  With  a  population  reaching  into  millions, 
our  self-government  must  be  representative.  The  law-making  powers 
are  vested  in  a  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  athletic  association  of  your  school  makes  its  laws  regulating 
the  conduct  of  athletic  contestants.  Can  it  make  any  regulation  regu- 
lating the  length  of  the  school  day  or  modifying  the  educational  require- 
ments of  an  athlete?  It  can  only  pass  regulations  that  do  not  interfere 
with  the  higher  law  of  school  management.  The  city  legislature  can  pass 
laws  that  safeguard  its  comfort  and  health  but  it  cannot  run  counter 
to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  State  authorities  see  to  it  that  no  con- 
flicting laws  are  passed.  All  laws  of  State,  Union  and  City  operate 
side  by  side  without  friction. 

Each  authority  passes  laws  that  are  prescribed  by  the  instrument 
under  which  it  operates. 

The  Federal  authorities  pass  laws  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Union — 
such  laws  that,  by  their  nature,  must  possess  the  support  of  the  whole 
country.  The  business  of  delivering  mail  is  relegated  to  Federal  con- 
trol. Therefore  laws  governing  its  operation  in  all  cities  are  the  same. 
No  one  dare  interfere  with  the  mails.  This  is  a  Federal  law  whose  in- 
fringement is  punishable  by  Federal  authorities. 

The  State  safeguards  its  inhabitants  by  laws  applicable  to  all  sec- 
tions. The  law  prohibiting  child-labor  or  the  one  prescribing  factory 
sanitation  is  passed  by  those  States  who  deem  it  necessary  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  lives  of  it's  citizens.  Factory  laws  apply  to  all  cities 
and  are  enforced  by  State  inspectors. 

The  city  has  its  own  problems  to  work  out,  and  many  situations 
crop  out  in  one  city  that  never  exist  in  another.  Some  cities  may  have  a 
natural  water  supply.  Therefore  they  are  not  called  upon  to  enforce 
of  aqueducts  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  population  of  some 
ordinances  relating  to  the  contamination  of  water  and  the  safeguarding 
city  may  be  more  law-abiding  and  peaceful  than  another  and  such  find 
no  reason  for  passing  ordinances  prohibiting  overspeed  of  automobiles. 
But  tlie  city  may  not  pass  laws  that  are  at  variance  with  State  or  Federal 
laws. 

The  law-making  body  of  New  York  City  is  named  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  composed  of  7"^  members,  one  from  each  aldermanic  district. 
For  faciHtatiner  the  massing  of  voters  in  any  section,  the  territory  of 
Greater  New  York  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  aldermanic  districts, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  section  under  advisement.  Tt  is 
augmented  by  the  borough  presidents  and  the  president  of  the  Boar'l 
of  Aldermen,     Who  is  your  alderman?    Your  borough  president? 
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This  board  may  pass  any  ordinance  (as  laws  of  city  are  designated) 
"which  may  seem  meet  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  city." 
Its  ordinances  arise  from  a  desire  to  make  life  more  pleasant  for  its 
inhabitants.  Drunkenness  and  quarreling  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity and  their  suppression  is  effected  by  fines  and  imprisonment. 
It  may  from  time  to  time  find  it  incumbent  to  curb  the  zeal  of  a  class 
of  people  whose  pleasure-seeking  proclivity  endangers  the  public.  There  is 
no  objection  to  racing  in  an  automobile  if  indulged  on  a  lonely  road.  But 
its  gratification  on  a  crowded  thoroughfare  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
life  and  limb  of  the  pedestrians.  The  board  therefore  passes  an  ordi- 
nance defining  the  rate  of  speed  and  fixing  suitable  punishment  for  those 
breaking  the  law. 

The  board  consists  of  a  large  body  of  men  of  various  degrees  of 
education  and  possessing  varying  amount's  of  technical  knowledge.  The 
city  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  and  its  business  so  manifold 
that  many  aldermen  find  themselves  deficient  in  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  great  understanding  of  proposed  legislative  measures. 
There  may  be  a  bill  defining  the  kind  of  asphalt  to  be  used  in  paving 
streets  or  the  amount  of  electricity  to  employ  in  lighting  electric  arcs. 
Some  members  may  possess  expert  knowledge  on  these  heads  and  their 
opinion  might  be  of  valvie  to  the  community.  The  president  of  the  board 
appoints,  therefore,  committees,  each  one  passing  upon  the  advisability 
of  any  legislative  measure  falling  within  their  zone  of  authority.  There 
is  a  committee  of  finance,  a  committee  of  railroads,  a  committee  of  sal- 
aries and  officers  and  many  others. 

If  the  committee,  after  due  deliberation,  see  the  necessity  for  pass- 
ing the  ordinance  referred  to  them,  it  is  reported  out  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  its  passage  would  be  of  value. 

B. — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen : 

An  alderman  is  chosen  from  an  aldermanic  district  and  represents 
the  interests  of  a  certain  body  of  men.  If  any  improvement  is  imperative 
or  advisable,  the  citizens  report  the  same  to  their  alderman,  who  lays 
the  matter  before  the  board.  Each  alderman  strives  to  pass  legislation 
favoring  as  much  as  possible  his  home  district.  There  must  be  one  man 
who  would  represent  all  districts  who  would  be  in  position  to  moderate 
excessive  requirements  of  any  one  section  by  pointing  out  the  needs  of 
the  remaining  sections.  Therefore  in  choosing  the  president  all  sections 
have  a  voice.  He  owes  his  elevation  to  office  to  the  whole  city  and  not 
to  any  one  section. 

The  president  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years  with  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  chief  duty  is  to  preside  over  the 
board  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  he  is  Vice-Mayor.  He 
does  not,  however,  assume  all  powers  of  the  Mayor.  He  may  not  remove 
any  official  or  make  any  important  appointment  unless  the  Mayor  had 
been  a])sent  thirty  days.  He  may  not  sign,  approve  or  veto  a  measure 
unless  the  Mayor  had  been  away  for  nine  days. 
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The  heads  of  the  departments  may  sit  at  the  meetings  of  the  board 
but  have  no  votes.  They  may  argue  for  the  necessity  of  improving  their 
departments  or  explain  the  items  of  their  budget. 

The  board  must  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  month,  except  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  board 
holds  session  every  Tuesday  morning.  A  quorum  (i.  e.,  one  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  membership)  must  be  present  before  any  ordinance 
may  be  passed.  If  the  ordinance  receives  the  necessary  votes  it  is  sent 
to  the  Mayor  for  his  approval.  If  he  vetoes  it,  then  the  board  votes 
again  on  this  same  ordinance,  and  can  only  overrule  his  objection  by  a 
two-third  vote  of  the  members.  The  Mayor  may  have  important  legis- 
lation that  requires  speedy  enactment.  He  then  calls  for  a  special  meet- 
ing. His  notice  is  printed  in  the  official  paper  of  New  York  City,  called 
the  "City  Record,"  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each  member.  The  city 
clerk  is  secretary  of  the  board  and  is  appointed  by  it  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  must  see  to  it  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  are  pub- 
lished in  the  "City  Record."  This  publication  may  be  had  by  every 
citizen  free  on  application. 

LESSON    IV. — BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONiMENT. 

A. — Its  Composition: 

It  is  composed  of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  presidents  of  the  five  boroughs. 

B. — Its  Functions: 

It  is  the  executive  board  of  the  municipality.  Our  expenses  for  the 
running  of  the  various  departments  are  enormous  and  it  devolves  on 
this  body  to  see  that  all  the  moneys  are  wisely  spent  and  judicially  ap- 
portioned. It  requires  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  pay  our  running 
expenses  and  the  necessity  of  its  equitable  expenditure  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

This  board  was  organized  in  1870.  It  decides  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  on  improvements,  what  streets  should  be  opened,  what 
bridges  erected,  and  in  what  manner  the  work  should  be  performed.  It 
presides  over  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  meet  expenses.  It  regulates  the 
salaries  of  most  city  employees. 

The  government  of  our  city  is  conducted  on  good,  sound,  commer- 
cial basis.  Every  grant  of  money  is  accounted  for,  and  by  a  system  of 
checking  is  entered  into  the  proper  books.  This  board  jealously  guards 
the  ini-erests  of  the  taxpayers  and  invites  discussion  and  suggestions 
from  representatives  of  taxpayers. 

Every  department  must  submit  its  financial  report,  setting  forth 
in  itemized  form  the  expenses  of  the  coming  year.  This  is  called  the 
Departmental  Budget.  By  the  tenth  of  September  of  each  year  the  heads 
of  departments,  borough  presidents  and  heads  of  other  independent 
boards  send  in  their  estimate  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment.    The  Comptroller  estimates  the  various  other  probable  expenses 
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and  forwards  his  report  to  the  board.  The  board  obtains  an  estimate  of 
all  moneys  that  will  flow  into  the  treasury  from  all  sources  of  revenue 
as  taxes,  rent  from  markets,  franchises  and  docks.  These  two  reports  are 
carefully  considered  and  its  decision  as  to  what  amounts  may  be  spent 
upon  the  various  departments  is  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  document 
called  the  Annual  Budget.  This  tentative  report  of  financial  apportion- 
ment is  published  in  the  "City  Record."  Taxpayers  are  privileged  to 
appear  before  the  board  and  state  any  objection  they  may  entertain 
against  any  item  of  expenditure.  The  Budget  is  then  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  who  have  power  to  reduce  the  amount,  in  detail  or  in 
gross,  but  have  no  power  to  increase  it.  If  not  approved  within  twenty 
days  it  goes  into  effect  as  submitted. 

In  deciding  upon  any  question  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment votes  in  units.  The  Mayor,  the  Comptroller  and  President  of 
Board  of  Aldermen  have  three  votes  each.  Each  of  these  officials  rep- 
resents the  whole  city  and  is  more  competent  to  decide  upon  the  city's 
needs.  The  president  of  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  repre- 
senting larger  interests  and  greater  population,  have  two  votes  each, 
while  the  presidents  of  The  Bronx,  Richmond  and  Queens  have  one  vote 
each.  The  balance  of  power  rests  with  those  officials  in  whom  greater 
trust  and  responsibilities  are  reposed  and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  biased 
by  any  sectional  favoritism. 

LESSON  V. — THE  MAYOR. 

A. — Duties : 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reception  accorded  the  heroes  of  the  Olympic 
events,  the  winners  were  formally  received  by  the  representative  of 
New  York  City.  Who  is  this  representative?  The  Mayor  acts  as  host 
to  all  important  foreign  visitors  who  come  to  our  shores  to  cement 
friendship  between  our  country  and  their  native  land.  This  duty  may 
appear  to  entail  very  little  work  and  may  incline  people  to  thinking 
the  mayoralty  is  a  sinecure. 

The  Mayor  is  the  most  hard  worked  man  of  our  executive  officers. 
Every  morning  you  may  see  him  in  his  room  in  City  Hall  of  Manhattan 
hard  at  work  at  his  desk.  The  charter  places  all  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders.  To  him  is  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city,  and  to  aid 
him  in  his  task  the  charter  grants  him  the  privilege  of  naming  his  own 
helpers  and  placing  these  lieutenants  in  proper  subordinate  position  by 
allowing  the  Mayor  to  exercise  the  power  of  removal.  If  an  appointee 
is  remiss  in  his  duty  the  Mayor  is  blamed  for  choosing  an  incompetent 
man  or  continuing  one  in  office  in  case  the  Mayor  refuses  to  dismiss 
him  after  due  notice  by  citizens.  He  must  then  see  to  it  that  his  repre- 
sentatives do  their  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community.  He  has 
no  power  to  remove  a  number  of  important  officials.  Some  of  these  are : 
The  Comptroller,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  the  trustees  of 
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the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied 
hospitals,  and  certain  judicial  officials. 

All  of  his  powers  are  not  negative.  He  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  information  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  Hie  must  send  reports  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
informing  that  body  of  the  condition  of  the  various  departments,  the 
condition  of  the  city  finances  and  proposing  improvements  along  various 
lines.  He  is  also  member  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  the  Armory 
Board,  the  Board  of  City  Record,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor.  He  must  guard  the  money  of  the  people  collected  as  taxes  and 
rental  and  decide  upon  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  granting  or  ex- 
tending franchises  to  unscrupulous  corporations. 

The  Mayor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  His  salary  is  $15,000 
per  annum.    He  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor. 

B. — Veto  Power: 

"Veto"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "veto,"  meaning  "I  forbid." 
The  Mayor  may  find  an  ordinance  objectionable  even  though  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Many  insidious  measures  had  been 
defeated  by  the  exercise  of  this  power.  It  serves  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  measure  and  many  of  them  cannot  stand  the  glare  of  the 
limelight  publicity.  Of  course  the  board  is  privileged  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  Mayor's  veto.  But  the  fact  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
votes — two-thirds  vote  being  required — usually  kills  the  ordinance.  The 
Mayor,  the  representative  of  the  municipality,  may  veto  a  bill  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature  when  it  appears  to  defeat  or  slight  self-government. 
The  State  Legislature  has  the  same  resort.  It  may  repass  the  bill,  over 
his  veto. 

LESSON  VI. — THE  COMPTROLLER. 

A. — History : 

The  office  of  Comptroller  is  of  recent  origin.  His  work  was  per- 
formed by  a  chamberlain,  an  officer  who  collected  all  moneys.  He  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  community.  As  the  community  grew  in  importance 
and  as  the  money  collected  became  proportionately  larger  it  became 
necessary  to  have  a  more  perfect  way  of  accounting  for  it.  The  Board 
of  Aldermen  appointed  a  comptroller  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  board 
"to  keep  a  set  of  books  by  way  of  double  entry." 

Up  to  1849  the  chamberlain  was  financial  officer,  but  in  that  year 
the  State  Legislature  created  a  Department  of  Finance,  headed  by  the 
Comptroller.  He  was  appointed  to  that  office.  In  1857  a  law  was  passed 
making  his  office  elective  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  number  of 
bureaus  or  sub-offices  was  increased  to  five.  The  office  was  again  made 
appointive  and  several  bureaus  added.  In  1898  the  office  was  again 
made  elective  and  the  number  of  bureaus  reduced  to  five. 

B. — Duties: 

He  collects  a  great  deal  of  money  through  the  Bureau  for  the  Col- 
lection of  Assessments  and  Arrears,  and   makes    disbursements.      He 
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issues  stocks  and  bonds  under  the  seal  of  the  city,  and,  with  the  Mayor, 
signs  them.  He  has  power  to  sell,  lease  all  unused  city  property.  He 
settles  and  adjusts  claims  against  the  city,  such  as  damages  from  the 
overflow  of  sewers.  He  dispenses  money  for  city  charities.  He  pub- 
lishes a  yearly  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  and  is  a 
member  of  many  executive  boards.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commission,  whose  duty  is  to  raise  money  yearly  to  pay  interest 
on  outstanding  debts  and  lay  aside  such  sums  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
wipe  the  principal  when  falling  due.  It  has  a  vast  sum  of  money  in 
various  securities.  Certain  moneys  are  paid  into  this  fund.  They  are : 
moneys  from  franchises,  interest  on  sinking  fund  investments,  Croton 
water  rents  and  other  revenue.  The  full  membership  of  this  board  is 
composed  of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  the  Chamberlain,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  that  board. 

C. — Bureaus : 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Comptroller  various  bureaus  have  been 
inaugurated.    At  present  there  are  six  bureaus. 

The  first  bureau  is  under  the  Collector  of  City  Revenue  and  Super- 
intendent of  Markets,  takes  charge  of  all  money  accruing  from  rents, 
from  interest  on  its  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  from  the  sale  of  property, 
such  as  unused  school  buildings. 

The  Receiver  of  Taxes  presides  over  the  second  bureau.  He  re- 
ceives all  money  paid  in  as  taxes. 

The  third  bureau  is  under  the  Collector  of  Assessments  and  Arrears. 
He  collects  money  still  owed  by  citizens,  such  as  arrears  on  the  payment 
of  assessments,  taxes,  and  water  rents. 

The  fourth  bureau  is  devoted  to  the  bookkeeping  of  the  department. 
It  is  under  a  Chief  Auditor. 

The  fifth  bureau  is  headed  by  the  Chamberlain,  who  is  a  bonded 
officer  appointed  by  the  Mayor  at  a  salary  of  $12,000.  He  receives  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  and  with  the  power  of  appointing  a 
Deputy  City  Chamberlain.  With  ratification  of  Mayor  and  Comptroller 
he  selects  the  banks  to  deposit  the  money.  He  makes  a  report  weekly 
to  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller,  giving  an  itemized  account  of  week's 
receipts.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  he  presents  his  bank 
books  for  examination  by  the  Comptroller.  The  money  is  disbursed 
through  the  City  Paymaster. 

The  sixth  bureau  was  created  in  1906.  It  is  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Investigations  and  Statistics.    It  collects  and  collates  statistics. 

Each  bureau  is  again  subdivded  into  divisions.  There  is  a  book- 
keeping division,  stock  and  bond  division,  a  law  and  adjustment  division, 
an  investigation  division  and  an  engineering  division. 

LESSON   VII. — THE   BOROUGH    PRESIDENT. 

A. — How  Chosen : 

Greater  New  York  is  too  large  to  be  efficiently  governed  by  one  man. 
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The  Mayor  cannot  hope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of  all  boroughs. 
He  relies  mainly  upon  the  advice  of  the  borough  presidents  chosen  by 
the  people  of  each  borough.  The  term  of  the  president  is  of  same  dura- 
tion as  that  of  the  Mayor.  His  work  is  prescribed  by  the  charter.  The 
presidents  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx  and  of  Brooklyn 
each  receive  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
while  the  presidents  of  Queens  and  of  Richmond  receive  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

B. — Duties: 

They  are  legislative  members,  taking  part  in  the  enactment  of  ordi- 
nances proposed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  They  are  members  of  the 
important  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men selects  a  hall,  centrally  located,  wherein  the  president  conducts  all 
business  relating  to  his  borough.  The  local  boards  meet  there  to  discuss 
prospective  improvements.  He  presides  over  their  meetings  and  may 
veto  their  measures.  He  constitutes  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  these 
boards  when  pleading  for  borough  improvements  before  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  regulates  the  curbing,  grading  and  repaving  of  streets. 
He  attends  to  the  improvement  and  proper  care  of  public  roads,  tunnels 
and  bridges  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  also  takes  charge  of  sewers.  He 
appoints  a  superintendent  of  buildings  who  cooperates  with  the  Tene- 
ments House  Departments  in  maintaining  lawfully  constructed  new 
buildings.  He  prepares  all  contracts  and  sends  annual  reports  to  the 
Mayor.  The  presidents  of  Queens  and  Richmond  have  charge  of  the 
street  cleaning  of  their  respective  boroughs. 

The  presidents  must  watch  the  growing  wants  of  each  section  and 
be  quick  to  inform  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen.  Living  within 
his  borough  he  is  better  prepared  to  gauge  their  needs  and  supply  the 
remedy. 

C. — Aids  to  the  Presidents: 

The  presidents  of  the  boroughs  are  assisted  by  a  number  of  local 
boards.  They  are  called  Local  Improvement  Boards.  Their  member- 
ship consists  of  the  president,  a  chairman  and  the  local  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  There  are  twenty-five  such  boards  in  Greater  New 
York.  They  have  power  to  grade,  pave  and  improve  the  streets.  They 
may  construct  sewers,  tunnels  and  bridges  and  acquire  title  to  land  for 
parks  and  streets.  They  may  contract  on  their  own  initiative  if  the  cost 
of  the  improvement  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars.  If  a  larger 
sum  is  to  be  expended  it  must  obtain  the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  If  the  cost  is  to  amount  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  money  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury, 
it  must  earn  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  By  these  limita- 
tions the  municipality  is  protected  against  unwise,  purely  local  and  un- 
scrupulous expenditure  of  public  money. 
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LESSON  VIII. — BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

A. — History : 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Dutch  for  their  interest  in  educa- 
tion. They  were  the  first  to  establish  a  free  school  in  New  Amsterdam. 
They  had  several  schools  in  good  running  order  before  the  English  in- 
vasion. While  encouraging  education,  the  English  did  little  towards 
the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The  academies  were  pay  institutions. 
The  Revolutionary  War  brought  great  interest  in  the  value  of  personal 
freedom  and  the  aid  education  afforded  in  obtaining  it.  The  Free  School 
Society  and  the  Public  School  Society  were  the  pioneers  of  early  educa- 
tional movements.  They  managed  to  interest  a  number  of  individuals 
in  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our 
present  school  system. 

B. — Its  Composition: 

Prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  boroughs,  each  town  and  city 
possessed  its  own  board  for  the  regulation  of  its  educational  institutions. 
The  present  charter  provides  for  one  board  of  forty-six  members  from 
all  boroughs.  They  are  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  and  serve 
without  salary. 

The  board,  as  a  whole,  meets  semi-monthly.  They  elect  a  president 
from  among  their  number  to  serve  for  one  year.  To  facilitate  the  work 
the  board  membership  is  divided  into  a  number  of  committees,  each 
chosen  for  special  work.  The  charter  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  to  the  board,  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  eight  associate 
superintendents,  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  school  supplies. 

Unlike  the  other  city  departments,  the  Board  of  Education  is  a 
corporation  by  itself,  with  the  power  to  own,  lease  and  sell  property. 
It  regulates  its  own  affairs  and  may  establish  schools  wherever  neces- 
sary. Its  employees  are  not  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws.  It  acts 
as  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Normal  College. 

C. — Aids : 

There  are  local  school  boards,  one  in  each  school  district.  The  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district 
is  located.  There  are  five  such  members.  The  city  superintendent 
assigns  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
a  local  board  of  his  residential  borough.  The  district  superintendents 
are  assigned  to  two  school  districts  and  become  members  of  the  two 
boards.    These  seven  persons  constitute  the  local  board. 

The  city  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  With  his  associates  he  regulates  the  work  of  the 
city  schools  and  provides  courses  of  study. 
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Slleznentary  Science  in  tlie  SeventH  Year. 

By  Louis  Pariser. 

There  seems  to  be  a  slig^ht  misunderstanding  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
course  in  elementary  science  as  given  in  the  pubUc  schools.  Some  teachers 
think  that  the  primary  aim  is  to  teach  certain  scientific  principles,  and  there- 
fore have  their  work  consist  merely  of  a  series  of  talks  on  these  general 
principles.  Other  teachers  emphasize  the  pupils'  note  book,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  perform  certain  experiments  before  their  pupils  and  then  dic- 
tate to  them  the  notes  to  be  copied  and  the  artistic  diagrams  that  are  to  ac- 
company these  notes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  aim  that  is  missed  by  these  teachers 
is  the  training  of  the  power  of  observation  and  reasoning  of  the  pupils.  The 
basis  of  the  work  should  be  simple  experiments  done  whenever  possible  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  Then,  by  means  of  questions  draw  from  the  pupils 
the  different  observations  to  be  noticed  and  the  conclusion  or  inference  to 
be  derived  from  these  observations.  After  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the 
pupils  have  grasped  these  things,  let  him  permit  the  pupils  to  record  this 
experiment  in  the  note  books.  I  have  found  that  the  following  method  of 
recording  an  experiment  is  the  easiest  to  keep  by  the  boys  and  to  correct 
by  the  teacher: 

Experiment  No.  1. 

Object:     To  verify  the  law  of  the  lever. 


Method. 


Observation. 


Inference. 


A  diagrami  is  usually  made  in  the  last  column.  Each  observation  is 
directly  opposite  its  method. 

Once  a  fortnight,  I  have  a  recitation  period,  during  which  period  the 
principles  underlying  the  experiments  of  the  three  previous  lessons  are 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  discussed,  and  problems  applying  these  principles 
are  given. 

In  this  way,  both  methods  are  made  use  of — one  rounding  out  the 
other. 

Experiments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  experiment  during  the  term : 

1.  Gravitation — weight. 

2.  Center  of  gravity ;  center  of  mass — line  of  direction. 

3.  Equilibrium — stable. 

4.  Equilibrium — unstable. 

5.  Equilibrium;  neutral — ^material. 

6.  Pendulums. 
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7.  Pendulums — mass  and  amplitude. 

8.  Pendulums — length,  clocks. 

9.  Machines  and  their  uses. 

10.  Lever — first  class. 

11.  Lever — second  class. 

12.  Lever — third  class. 

13.  Pulleys — single  fixed. 

14.  Pulleys — single  movable. 

15.  Pulleys — double  fixed  and  single  movable. 

16.  Pulleys — double  fixed  and  double  movable. 

17.  Inclined  plane — inclination. 

18.  Inclined  plane — law  of. 

19.  The  wedge  and  screw. 

20.  The  wheel  and  axle. 

The  remainder  of  the  term  is  allowed  for  the  recitation  periods  and 
review. 

I  will  try  to  develop  some  subjects  which  will  illustrate  my  method 
of  procedure  for  some  of  the  lessons  which  will  bring  out  the  essential  facts. 

Lesson  No.  1.     Gravitation. 

The  principles  of  gravitation  are  known  to  the  pupils,  and  it  will  be 
the  teacher's  task  to  ask  such  questions  as  would  draw  out  the  correct  an- 
swers.   The  following  questions  would  do: 

"What  happens  when  I  throw  up  a  ball?" 

"What  happens  when  I  throw  up  an  apple?" 

"What  happens  when  I  throw  up  a  stone?" 

"What  would  happen  if  I  were  to  throw  anything  in  the  air?" 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  will  be  that  the  object  will  eventually 
drop  to  the  earth.  By  further  questions  along  this  line  you  can  bring  out 
the  general  inference  that  all  objects  fall  to  the  earth. 

"Can  we  see  anything  which  pulls  these  objects  to  the  earth?" 

"Is  then  this  force  which  pulls  things  to  the  earth  visible  or  not?" 

"Would  anything  go  in  a  given  direction  if  there  were  not  something 
pulling  it  towards  it?" 

At  this  point  combine  all  answers  and  bring  out  the  principle  of 
attraction. 

"If  a  giant  and  a  dwarf  were  to  be  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  in 
which  direction  would  both  go?" 

"Would  the  pulling  of  the  dwarf  be  felt?" 

"Would  it  be  there,  though?" 

That's  just  how  it  is  with  attraction  of  the  earth  and  any  object  upon 
it.  The  earth  being  so  much  larger,  is  just  like  a  giant  compared  to  a  dwarf. 
Although  the  attraction  between  the  object  and  the  earth  is  not  felt,  yet  it  is 
there.  The  attraction  is  virtual.  By  similar  questions  and  answers  and  ad- 
ditions by  the  teacher  bring  out  the  attraction  between  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  and  the  attraction  among  the  diflFerent  planets. 

Lesson  No.  3.     Equilibrium. 
The  principle  of  equilibrium  can  be  most  easily  developed  by  means 
of  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  cone. 
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(a)  Place  the  cone  on  its  base.  Tip  it  over  gently.  It  remains  in 
its  original  position.    Its  centre  of  gravity  remains  the  same. 

(b)     Balance  the  core  on  its  apex.     Tip  it  over  gently.     It  takes  a  new 
position.     Its  centre  of  gravity  is  lower  than  before. 

(c)  Place  the  cone  on  its  side.  Tip  it  gently.  It  seeks  a  new  position. 
Its  center  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  before. 

By  means  of  these  and  similar  experiments  with  a  cylinder,  cube  and 
sphere,  you  can  draw  from  the  boys  the  inference  that  equilibrium  is  merely 
the  balancing  of  forces  of  each  side  of  an  object  and  that  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
represent  these  different  kinds  of  equilibrium.'  Ask  of  the  boys  why  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  does  not  fall  over?  Why  a  book  lying  on  its  face 
is  more  stable  than  one  placed  on  its  back?  Why  a  boat  with  a  boy  seated 
in  it  is  more  stable  equilibrium  than  one  with  him  standing  up?  Why  a 
wagon  containing  a  ton  of  iron  going  up  a  narrow  road  is  less  likely  to 
overturn  than  one  containing  a  ton  of  hay?  These  are  sample  problems. 
The  teacher  can  multiply  them  very  easily. 

Lesson  No.  6.     Pendulums, 

I  find  that  this  subject  is  very  difficult  to  teach.  The  pupils  can't 
seem  to  grasp  the  underlying  principles  of  vibration.  In  this  lesson  I  merely 
give  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  actual  trials,  bringing  out  the  principles  of 
inertia  and  gravity.  As  upon  what  the  rate  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  de- 
pends, the  experiments  described  in  the  course  of  study  are  simple  enough 
and  no  pupil  meets  with  any  difficulty  with  them.  A  short  talk  at  the  end 
of  the  second  period,  showing  how  clocks  are  merely  illustrations  of  this 
principle,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Lesson  No.  10.    Levers, 

The  principles  upon  which  levers  depend  are  familiar  to  the  boys. 
Would  show  the  pupils  crowbars,  scales  and  other  exam.ples,  and  from 
them  obtain  the  essentials  of  any  lever.  To  prevent  confusion  between  the 
different  classes  of  levers,  I  find  the  following  diagrams  useful : 
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Lever  of  the  1st  class.       Lever  of  the  2nd  class.       Lever  of  the  3rd  class. 

Have  pupils  make  diagrams  of  examples  of  levers  of  the  different 
classes,  and  explaining  exactly  they  are  levers  and  why  they  belong  to  those 
especial  classes.  I  find  that  the  experiments  to  verify  the  law  of  machines 
require  some  tables  and  the  one  suggestive  in  the  syllabus  is  a  very  good 
one. 

Lesson  No.  13.     Pulleys. 

This  subject  can  be  taught  similarly  to  that  of  levers. 
Lesson  No.  19.    The  Wedge  and  Screw, 

I  find  that  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  these  two  subjects  is 
by  means  of  a  talk  explaining  how  they  resemble  the  inclined  plane.  You 
can  show  how  they  were  developed  from  combinations  of  a  number  of  in- 
clined planes.  You  will  have  to  show  them  how  the  law  of  machines  applies 
to  them. 
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Lesson  No.  20.    Wheel  and  Axle. 

This  is  very  difficult  to  teach.  I  had  one  of  the  boys  make  a  wheel 
and  axle  in  the  shop.  By  means  of  it  I  show  the  law  of  machines  applies 
to  it. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  for  experiment  for  second  half 
of  the  year: 

1.  Pressure  of  liquids. 

2.  Equality  pressure  in  all  directions. 

3.  Pascal's  law. 

4.  Pressure  at  varying  depths. 

5.  Level  of  liquids. 

6.  Buoyancy — floating  body. 

7.  Buoyancy — sinking  body. 

8.  Specific  gravity — solids. 

9.  Specific  gravity — liquids. 
10.     Atmospheric  pressure. 
IL     Barometer, 

12.  Siphon. 

13.  Siphon. 

14.  Lift  Pumps   (construction). 

15.  Lift  Pumps. 

16.  Force  Pumps   (construction). 

17.  Force  Pumps. 

18.  Air  Pumps. 

19.  Condensing  Pumps. 

20.  Fountain. 

Lesson  No.  1.     Pressure  of  Liquids. 

This  can  easily  be  shown  by  pouring  water  into  a  pail  having  holes 
punctured  at  the  bottom  and  sides. 

I  precede  this  with  a  short  talk  on  matter  and  its  diflferent  kinds,  em- 
phasizing liquids  and  gases,  as  these  two  are  the  media  used  in  this  class. 

Lesson  No.  2.     Equality  of  Pressure. 
Exp.  No.  31  of  the  syllabus  is  a  good  experiment  to  bring  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  pressure. 

Lesson  No.  4.     Pressure  at  Varying  Depths. 
Exp.  No.  34  of  the  syllabus  is  very  good  to  illustrate  this  princinple. 

Lesson  No.  6.     Buoyancy, 

The  laws  of  buoyancy  may  easily  be  taught  by  means  of  the  experi- 
ments 40  and  41  of  the  syllabus. 

Exp.  No.  14.  Pumps. 
The  subject  of  pumps  is  very  interesting  to  the  pupils,  especially  if 
they  construct  their  own  models.  If  possible  have  the  pupils  determine  for 
themselves  where  the  valves  should  be  placed  and  in  which  direction  they 
should  open  up.  It  will  be  a  very  good  exercise  in  the  use  of  logic  and 
cause  and  effect. 
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Questions  in  Civics  for  3A. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

1.  Name  three  types  of  colonial  government  and  discuss  each. 

Royal,  or  belonging  to  the  king.  He  appointed  the  governor.  Seven 
of  the  colonies  had  this  form  of  government,  viz.,  Virginia,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Proprietary  or  belonging  to  persons  known  as  proprietors,  who  ap- 
pointed the  governor.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  this  form 
of  government. 

Charter  or  colonies  governed  by  their  own  colonists  according  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  them  in  charters  granted  by  the  king.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had  the  charter  form  of  government. 

2.  Describe  the  assemblies  held  by  the  colonists. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  a  legislative  body  divided  into  two 
houses — the  lower  house,  or  assembly,  was  elected  by  the  people ;  the  upper 
house,  or  council,  was  appointed  by  the  king  in  the  Royal  colonies,  by  the 
proprietors  in  the  Proprietary  colonies,  and  in  the  Charter  colonies  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  town? 

It  is  a  body  of  persons  united  for  the  purpose  of  self-government  ac- 
cording to  powers  given  it  by  State  laws.  A  town  is  a  sub-division  of  the 
county. 

4.  What  is  the  legislative  department  of  the  town  vested  in? 
In  the  town  meeting. 

5.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  town  meeting? 
All  the  voters  of  the  town. 

6.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  town  meeting? 

Discussing  the  public  work,  electing  officers  to  carry  on  this  work,  mak- 
ing laws  that  relate  to  the  town,  and  directing  assessments,  as  well  as  col- 
lecting taxes. 

7.  Name  the  officers  of  the  executive  department. 

Supervisor,  representing  the  town  in  the  legislative  body  of  the  county. 

Town  clerk,  who  keeps  the  records  of  birth,  deaths  and  marriages,  and 
has  charge  of  all  the  town  documents. 

Town  treasurer,  who  receives  and  pays  out  all  money  raised  for  public 
work.    In  some  towns  the  supervisor  does  this  work. 

Constable,  who  preserves  the  public  peace,  makes  arrests  according  to 
law,  serves  warrants  and  summons  witnesses. 

Assessors  and  Collectors.  The  former  determine  the  value  of  taxable 
property  and  the  rate  of  taxation ;  the  latter  collect  the  taxes  due  from  each 
person. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  who  give  assistance  to  the  poor  or  send  them  to 
the  Poor  Hlouse. 

Highway  Commissioners,  who  look  after  roads  and  bridges,  repairing 
and  building  new  ones  when  necessary. 

School  Committee,  who  manage'  school  affairs  in  accordance  with  State 
laws. 

8.  What  constitutes  the  judicial  department  of  a  town? 
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Four  justices  of  the  peace,  who  settle  small  civil  suits  and  try  persons 
accused  of  petty  offenses. 

9.  What  is  a  county  ? 

A  division  of  a  State  for  purposes  of  local  government. 

10.  Of  what  does  the  county's  legislative  department  consist? 

Of  a  County  Board  of  Supervisors  or  County  Commissioners,  who 
have  the  care  of  public  property,  borrow  money,  fix  salaries  of  certain  offi- 
cials, and  make  laws  for  the  county. 

11.  Name  the  executive  officers  of  a  county. 

County  Clerk,  County  Treasurer,  District  Attorney,  Sheriff,  Coroners, 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  School  Commissioners. 

12.  Of  what  does  the  judicial  department  of  a  county  consist? 

Of  a  county  court,  which  has  charge  of  civil  cases  amounting  to  $2,000 
or  less  and  criminal  cases  not  punishable  by  death. 

13.  What  other  court  do  some  counties  have? 

A  Surrogate  Court  to  settle  estates  and  probate  wills,  etc. 

14.  What  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

Laws  by  which  the  United  States  was  governed  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution. 

15.  Name  the  chief  provisions  of  these  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  obtaining  of  revenue — each  State  levying  its  own  taxes ;  and  a 

method  of  voting  by  which  each  State  had  the  same  number  of  votes  in 
Congress,  irrespective  of  its  size. 

16.  What  were  the  defects  of  these  Articles? 

There  was  but  one  house  in  this  Congress,  and  it  represented  the  States 
and  not  the  people.  There  was  no  head  or  executive  officers.  Congress  had 
no  real  power — it  could  only  advise  or  request.  If  it  made  treaties,  it  could 
not  compel  the  States  to  obey  them ;  if  it  borrowed  money,  it  could  not  guar- 
antee payment;  it  could  recommend  taxation,  but  could  not  enforce  the 
collection  of  taxes. 

17.  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

18.  How  was  the  Constitution  formed? 

The  Constitution  was  formed  by  the  delegates  from  all  the  States 
(except  Rhode  Island)  to  the  Federal  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787.  It  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of  fifty-five  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America  during  four  months,  from  May  to  September,  1787. 

19.  How  was  it  ratified  ? 

It  was  to  go  into  effect  when  nine  States  had  agreed  to  it ;  and  although 
it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  many  people,  yet  State  after  State  consented  to 
is  ratification,  the  last  one  being  Rhode  Island,  who  accepted  it  in  1790. 

20.  Recite  the  Preamble. 

21.  Name  the  reasons  for  establishing  the  Constitution. 

To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  to  ensure  national 
peace,  to  provide  for  the  nation's  defense,  to  promote  the  general  good,  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  present  and  future  generations. 

22.  What  is  meant  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government? 
It  is  the  law-making  department,  and  is  vested  in  Congress,  which  con- 
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sists  of  two  houses — the  Senate  representing  the  States,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  representing  the  people. 

23.  How  many  Senators  is  each  State  entitled  to? 
Two. 

24.  How  are  they  elected  and  for  what  period  do  they  serve? 
They  are  elected  by  the  State  Legislatures  and  serve  six  years. 

25.  Name  their  salary  and  their  qualifications. 

They  get  $5,000  a  year,  and  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must 
reside  in  the  State  which  they  represent,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  for 
nine  years. 

26.  Name  the  duties  of  the  Senate. 

It  confirms  or  rejects  nominations  made  by  the  President. 
It  ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers. 
It  votes  on  all  measures  before  they  become  laws. 
It  acts  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

27.  How  many  representatives  are  sent  to  the  House  from  each  State? 
One  representative  for  about  every  194,000  inhabitants. 

28.  How  are  they  elected  and  for  how  long? 

They  are  elected  for  two  years  by  the  voters  of  the  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts in  each  State.    They  get  $5,000  a  year. 

29.  Are  the  qualifications  for  Representatives  the  same  as  for  Senators  ? 
Not  quite  the  same.    A  Representative  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years 

of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and  must  reside  in 
the  State  he  represents. 

30.  Name  the  duties  of  the  House. 

It  brings  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 

It  originates  all  bills  for  raising  revenue,  and  votes  on  all  measures 
before  they  become  laws. 

In  case  the  regular  election  fails,  the  House  elects  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Senate  elects  the  Vice-President. 

31.  What  is  the  length  of  a  term  of  Congress? 
Two  years,  commencing  March  4th  of  the  odd  years. 

32.  How  often  does  Congress  hold  meetings? 

At  least  once  a  year — the  first  Monday  in  December. 

33.  Name  five  important  duties  of  Congress. 

To  provide  for  the  raising  of  revenue ;  to  borrow  money ;  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  its  value ;  to  fix  a  standard  of  weight  and  measures. 

To  maintain  an  army  and  a  navy  and  to  declare  war. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  different 
States  of  the  Union. 

To  define  and  punish  crimes  against  the  United  States  and  to  establish 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  make  all  laws  necessary  for  executing  their  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

34.  How  does  a  bill  become  a  law? 

When  it  passes  the  House  and  the  Senate  it  is  sent  to  the  President, 
who  will  sign  it  if  he  approves ;  but  if  he  does  not  it  is  returned  to  the  House 
with  his  objections,  where  it  is  reconsidered.  If  after  this,  two-thirds  of 
the  House  agree  to  pass  it,  it  is  sent,  with  the  President's  objections,  to  the 
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Senate,  where  it  is  also  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-tliirds  of  the 
members,  it  becomes  a  law.  in  case  the  i'resident  does  not  return  a  bill 
within  ten  days  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him,  it  becomes  a  law  just  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  that  is,  if  Congress  is  still  in  session. 

35.  What  is  meant  by  the  Executive  Department  of  Government? 
It  is  the  law-enforcing  department. 

36.  In  whom  is  it  invested  ? 

In  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

37.  How  is  he  elected? 

By  State  electors  voted  for  by  each  State  at  the  general  election  in 
November  (the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday).  Each  State  is  entitled 
to  as  many  electors  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

These  electors  meet  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  their  respective 
States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  following,  the  Senate  and  House 
in  joint  session  count  these  votes. 

The  Presidential  candidate  who  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  becomes  President. 

38.  For  how  long  a  term  is  the  President  elected,  and  at  what  salary  ? 
For  four  years,  at  $50,000  a  year  and  residence,  with  $25,000  a  year  for 

traveling  expenses. 

39.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  President? 

He  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen,  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
a  resident  of  the  United  States. 

40.  Name  some  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President, 
He  executes  the  laws. 

He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

He  approves  or  vetoes  bills. 

He  appoints  many  public  officers,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

He  grants  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  committed  against  the 
United  States. 

He  receives  foreign  representatives. 

He  may  convene  Congress  under  certain  conditions. 

41.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Vice-President? 

He  presides  over  the  Senate,  and  he  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  in  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President. 
He  gets  $8,000  a  year. 

42.  Name  the  nine  executive  departments  and  their  heads. 

(1)  Department  of  State — Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  Treasury  Department — Secretary  of  Treasury. 

(3)  Department  of  War — Secretary  of  War. 

(4)  Department  of  Justice— Attorney-General. 

(5)  Post  Office  Department — Postmaster-General. 

(6)  Navy  Department — Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(7)  Department  of  the  Interior — Secretary. 

(8)  Department  of  Agriculture — Secretary. 

(9)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — Secretary. 

43.  What  is  meant  by  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Government? 
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It  is  the  law-interpreting  department  of  tlie  Government. 

44.  What  is  it  vested  in.? 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  inferior  courts, 
viz.,  the  Circuit  Courts,  District  Courts,  and  Court  of  Claims. 

45.  Who  appoints  the  Judges? 

The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

46.  How  long  does  a  Judge  serve? 

For  life,  unless  impeached  for  wrong  behavior. 

47.  What  constitutes  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
One  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices. 

48.  What  are  their  salaries? 

Chief  justice,  $13,000;  associates,  $12,500  a  year. 

49.  What  especial  duty  has  the  Chief  J  ustice  ? 

He  presides  over  the  Senate  at  the  trial  of  the  President  for  impeach- 
ment. 

50.  What  cases  does  the  Supreme  Court  try? 

Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  Consuls  and  Public  Ministers;  also  cases 
in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 

51.  What  kind  of  cases  are  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Such  cases  as  involve  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  or  its  appli- 
cation to  State  laws.  Also,  conviction  of  capital  crime,  and  cases  from  lower 
courts  in  which  the  decisions  are  not  final. 

52.  How  many  Judicial  Circuits  are  there  in  the  United  States? 
There  are  nine,  and  there  is  one  court  in  each,  called  a  Circuit  Court  of 

Appeals. 

53.  What  members  compose  each  of  these  courts  ? 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  Circuit  Judges,  and  one  District 
Judge. 

54.  Are  there  other  Circuit  Courts,  besides  these  of  appeal? 

Yes,  nine  Circuit  Courts  also,  presided  over  by  one  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  one  Circuit  Judge,  and  one  District  Judge. 

55.  How  many  judicial  districts  are  there  in  each  State? 

One  or  more,  each  presided  over  by  a  District  Judge,  at  $6,000  a  year. 

56.  What  kind  of  cases  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  district 
courts  ? 

Bankrupt  cases,  patent,  copyright  and  revenue  laws,  proceedings  against 
naval  or  military  officers,  infringement  of  personal  rights. 

57.  What  cases  are  settled  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  ? 
Claims  against  the  United  States,  including  claims  referred  by  Congress. 

58.  Are  the  three  departments  of  the  government  dependent  one  upon 
the  other? 

Yes,  they  are  interdependent. 

59.  In  what  way  is  the  legislative  dependent  on  the  executive  ? 
The  President  has  the  power  to  veto  bills  before  they  become  laws. 
The  President  cannot  enter  into  a  foreign  treaty  without  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  Senate.     Neither  can  he  appoint  certain  officials  without  the 
Senate's  concurrence. 

60.  How  are  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  dependent  upon 
each  other? 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  the  right  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
any  law  passed  by  Congress. 

61.  How  else  are  the  departments  dependent  upon  one  another? 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  sole  power  of  impeaching,  while  the 

Senate  acts  as  a  court  to  try  the  accused,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  necessary 
for  conviction;  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  when  either  the  President  or 
Vice-President  is  on  trial,  though  at  other  times  the  Vice-President  is  the 
presiding  officer. 

62,  Which  is  the  higher  power  in  the  land — the  civil  or  military  power  ? 

The  civil  power;  for  the  President,  who  is  the  chief  executive,  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  it  lies  with  Congress  to  declare 
war,  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  and  to  provide  for  the  organizing  and 
calling  out  of  the  militia. 

TEST  QUESTIONS  IN  CIVICS  FOR  8A. 

1.  Name  two  colonies  that  had  the  Royal  form  of  government. 
Virginia  and  New  York. 

2.  Name  two  colonies  that  had  the  Proprietary  form  of  government. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

3.  Name  the  proprietors  of  these  colonies. 
William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore. 

4.  Name  two  colonies  that  had  the  Charter  form  of  government. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

5.  How  were  Governors  chosen  in  the  colonies? 

They  were  either  appointed  by  the  King  or  the  Proprietors  or  (under 
the  Charter  government)  elected  by  the  people. 

6.  Give  the  date  of  the  end  of  colonial  government. 
May  15,  1776. 

7.  Name  three  causes  of  its  ending. 

The  King  had  declared  the  Americans  rebels.  He  had  closed  their  ports 
and  warned  foreign  nations  not  to  trade  with  them.  He  had  hired  Hessians 
to  subdue  them. 

8.  What  took  the  place  of  colonial  government  in  its  three  forms  ? 

A  union  of  States  under  a  body  of  laws  called  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

9.  When  were  these  Articles  adopted? 
In  March,  1781. 

10.  How  were  the  States  governed  between  1776  and  1781? 

Each  State  had  its  own  Constitution  and  was  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent, though  the  Continental  Congress  was  trying  to  bind  thera  into  a  union ; 
and  Articles  prepared  in  July,  1776,  were  sent  out  to  the  States  for  adoption 
in  November,  1777. 

11.  What  prevented  their  aloption  at  once? 

The  claiming  of  western  lands  by  some  of  the  States  and  the  refusal  of 
the  other  States  to  adopt  the  Articles  unless  these  lands  were  given  to  Con- 
gress to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Revolution. 

12.  How  long  did  the  Articles  of  Confederation  remain  the  law  of 
the  land? 
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From  1781  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1787. 

13.  Name  two  great  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 

Under  these  Articles,  Congress  had  no  taxing  power  and  no  power  to 
regulate  trade  either  between  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations. 

14.  Where  and  when  and  by  whom  was  the  Constitution  made? 
During  the  summer  of  1787  by  delegates  from  all  the  States  except 

Rhode  Island,  met  in  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

15.  Name  some  of  the  great  men  engaged  in  the  making  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 

Madison,  Washington,  Franklin,  Wilson,  Morris. 

16.  Into  how  many  classes  did  the  Constitution  divide  the  powers  of 
the  government? 

Into  three  classes,  viz.,  legislative,  executive,  judicial, 

17.  Define  each  word. 

Legislative — law  making. 
Executive — law  enforcing. 
Judicial — law  explaining. 

18.  Name  the  head  of  each  class. 

Congress  is  at  the  head  of  the  legislative  power.  The  President  is  at 
the  head  of  the  executive  power.  The  Supreme  Court  is  at  the  head  of  the 
judicial  power. 

19.  How  is  Congress  composed? 

Congress  is  composed  of  two  houses — the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

20.  Name  five  powers  of  Congress. 

(1)  To  lay  and  collect  taxes. 

(2)  To  regulate  commerce. 

(3)  To  coin  money. 

(4)  To  establish  United  States  courts. 

(5)  To  declare  war,  and  for  this  purpose  to  support  armies. 

21.  Name  five  powers  of  the  President. 

(1)  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 

United  States. 

(2)  He  has  power  to  make  treaties,  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 

ate ;  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  concurring. 

(3)  He  has  power  to  nominate  ambassadors,  judges  of  the  Su- 

preme Court,  and  various  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  He  may  call  together  the  two  houses  of  Congress  when  ne 

may  deem  it  necessary. 

(5)  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

22.  By  whom  and  for  how  long  is  the  President  elected  ? 

For  four  years,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  various  States,  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  Each  State  has  as  many 
electors  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  National  Congress. 

23.  Name  five  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  courts  in  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
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(3)  The  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

(4)  The  United  States  District  Courts. 

(5)  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

24.  How  many  Articles  were  there  in  the  Constitution  as  it  was 
originally  framed? 

Seven  Articles. 

25.  How  many  amendments  have  been  made  to  it? 
Fifteen. 

26.  When  did  the  Constitution  go  into  force? 

On  June  21,  1788,  the  day  the  ninth  State  ratified  it. 

27.  Name  one  signer  from  each  State. 

New  Hampshire — John  Langdon. 
Massachusetts — Rufus  King. 
Connecticut — Roger  Sherman. 
New  York — Alexander  Hamilton. 
New  Jersey — Wm.  Livingston. 
Pennsylvania — B.  Franklin. 
Delaware — George  Read. 
Maryland — Danl.  Carroll. 
Virginia — James  Madison,  Jr. 
North  Carolina — Wm.  Blount. 
South  Carolina — J.  Rutledge. 
Georgia — Wm.  Few. 

28.  What  is  always  the  supreme  power  in  the  land? 
Law. 

29.  Who  enforces  the  law? 
The  court  and  its  officers. 

30.  In  case  the  court  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  laws,  who  aids  in  their 
enforcement? 

The  military. 

31.  By  whose  authority  does  the  military  interfere? 
By  the  President's — it  is  he  who  calls  military  aid. 

32.  How  long  does  the  military  control  last? 
Only  as  long  as  the  disorder  continues. 

33.  Which  then  is  the  higher  law — martial  or  civil? 

Civil  law  is  supreme  when  order  has  been  restored  by  means  of  martial 
law  temporarily  exercised.  Civil  law  is  a  permanent  thing,  while  martial  law 
is  transient.  Civil  law  is  the  body  of  the  State,  while  martial  law  is  but  an 
arm  of  the  body  put  out  in  its  defense  in  an  emergency. 

34.  Has  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  been  a  good  governing 
force? 

Yes,  for  under  it  the  country  has  grown  in  territory  and  population  and 
in  wealth. 

35.  Give  the  exact  length  of  time  the  Constitution  has  been  in  operation 
tip  to  March  4,  1909. 

From  June  21,  1788,  to  March  4,  1909,  is  120  years,  8  months,  thirteen 
days. 
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History— 8B. 

By  a.  V.  B.  Howell. 

First  Month. 
I — Rise  of  Political  Parties. 

(a)  Loose    constructionists    and   strict   constructionists    in    fight    for 

ratification. 

(b)  Nationalism  versus  State  Sovereignty  (1789  to  1865.) 

(1)  Federalists    (1787-1817)     and     Anti-Federalists     (1787- 

1789). 
Cause  of  formation  of  political  parties. 
Leaders  of  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 
Principles  of  each  party. 
Downfall  of  each. 

(2)  Republicans  (Democratic)   1789-1828. 

Leaders. 

Principles. 

Development. 

(3)  National  Republicans  1828-1836. 

Leaders. 
Principles. 
Opponents — downfall. 

(4)  Democrats  1828-1908. 

Leaders. 

Principles — showing  change  of  attitude  on  financial  and 
economic  questions  due  to  different  conditions  in 
national  life  and  differences  between  attilude  of  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson,  Cleveland  and  Bryan. 

(5)  Whigs  1836-1856. 

Leaders. 

Principles. 

Downfall. 

(6)  Republican  1856-1908. 

Leaders. 
Principles. 
-  •  Reasons  for  continuance  in  office  for  so  many  years. 

Prominence  of  Tariff  question  in  its  platforms. 

(7)  Other  parties. 

Cause  for  organization  of: 
Abolitionists. 
Free  Soilers. 
Know  Nothings. 

Prohibitionists  and  recent  parties  connected  closely 
with  labor  and  socialistic  ideas. 

II— Growth  of  Territory  1789-1908. 

(a)  Original  extent. 

(b)  Accessions. 
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(1)  Louisiana  purchase   1803. 

(2)  Florida  purchase  1819. 

(3)  Texas  Annexation   1845. 

(4)  Oregon  boundary  settlement  1846. 

(5)  Mexican  War  Cession   1848. 

(6)  Godsden  Purchase  1853. 

(7)  Alaska  1867. 

(8)  Hawaiian  Annexation  1898. 

(9)  Cession  of  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Wake  1899. 

(10)  Tuituila  by  treaty  1899. 

(11)  Cuban  guarantee  of  independence    and  protection    from 

insurrection  1899. 

(12)  Panama  Canal  Zone  1904. 

Ill — Economic  Questions. 

(a)  United  States  Bank. 

( 1 )  Necessity. 

(2)  Charters. 

(3)  Overthrow  and  its  result  in  the  Panic  of  1837. 

(b)  Independent  Treasury. 

(c)  National  Bank. 

(1)  Original  Acts. 

(2)  Present. 

(d)  Tariff. 

(1)  Principles  of  Free  Trade  and  its  benefits. 

(2)  Value  of  Low  Tariff  as  distinguished  from  Free  Trade 

and  Protective  Tariff. 

(3)  Protective  Tariff  and  its  benefits. 

(4)  Value  of  High  Tariff  as  distinguished  from  Protective 

Tariff  and  Free  Trade. 

(5)  Statesmen  who  have  believed  in  the  above. 

(6)  Study  of  present  Tariff  Schedules. 

(Correlate  with  Mathematics  in  Duties  and  Customs.) 

(7)  Reciprocity. 

IV — Review  of  English  and  European  History  to  1066. 

Second  Month. 
I — Slavery  Question. 

(a)  Origin — Jamestown  1619. 

(b)  Early  views  North  and  South. 

(c)  Invention  of  Cotton  Gin  1793. 

(d)  Ordinance  and  Convention  of  1787. 

(e)  Abolitionist  party. 

(f)  Missouri  Compromise  1820. 

(g)  Annexation  of  Texas, 
(h)  Mexican  War. 

(i)     Wilmot  Proviso  1846. 
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(j)     Compromise  of  1850. 

(k)     Kansas-Nebraska  Bill   1854. 

(1)     Kansas-Nebraska  Trouble. 

(m)     Dred  Scott  Decision  1857. 

(n)     John  Brown's  Raid  1859. 

(o)     Election  of  Lincoln  1860. 

(p)     Secession  of  Southern  States  following  the  lead  of  South  Carolina 

Dec.  20,  1860. 
(q)     Formation  of  Confederate  States  of  America  in  Feb.,  1861. 
(r)     Civil  War  as  culmination  of  controversy, 
(s)     Emancipation  Proclamation. 

II — Economic  Questions. 

(a)  Census  Returns. 

(b)  Immigration. 

(1)  Causes. 

(2)  Changes  since  1820. 

(3)  Benefits  and  dangers. 

(4)  Restrictions  and  prohibitions. 

(c)  Financial  Panics. 

(1)  1837. 

(2)  1873. 

(3)  1893. 

(4)  1907. 

(d)  Growth  of  Cities. 

(1)  Trend  of  population  cityward  and  reasons  for  increase 

over  rural  communities. 

(2)  Causes  for  more  rapid  growth  of  cities  like,  New  York, 

Chicago,  Seattle. 

(e)  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

(1)  What  is  being  done  to  encourage  each  and  advantages 
which  the  country  derives  from  their  prosperity. 

(f)  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

(1)  Considered  economically,  socially  or  politically.  Such 
inventions  as  cotton  gin,  steamboat,  sewing  machine, 
telegraph  and  telephone,  etc. 

Ill — Review  of  English  and  closely  Allied  Continental  History  from  1066  to 

1399  (Henry  IV.). 

Third  Month. 
I— The  Civil  War. 

(a)  State  Rights  versus  Strong  Federal  Power. 

(b)  Attitude  of  North  and  South  on  Slavery  question. 

(c)  Moral  as  well  as  political  views. 

(d)  Withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  followed  by  other  "Cotton  States," 

(e)  Advantages  of  North  and  South  in  the  coming  struggle. 
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(f)  Attitude  of  England. 

(g)  Beginning  of  hostilities  and  planless  scheme  of  war  on  the  parf 

of  the  North  for  the  first  year, 
(h)     Disaster  of  Bull  Run. 
(i)     Plan  for  subjugation  of  South  was  threefold. 

(1)  Opening  of  the  Mississippi. 

(2)  Blockade  of  Southern  ports. 

(3)  Capture  of  Confederate  capital. 

(Pupils  should  trace  this  plan  through  to  the  close  of  the 
war  and  see  whether  or  not  it  was  closely  adhered  to.) 
(j)      1862. 

(1)  Grant's  aid  to  the  plan  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

(2)  Island  No.  10. 

(3)  Shiloh  and  Corinth. 

(4)  Farragut  and  Butler  at  New  Orleans. 

(5)  Attempted  invasion  of  the  North. 
Battle  of  Antietam. 

(6)  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
(k)     1863. 

(1)  Opening  of  Mississippi — Capture  of  Vicksburg. 

(2)  Battle  of  Chattanooga. 

(3)  Battle   of   Chancellorsville   and   Second   Invasion  of  the 

North   ending  at    Gettysburg.       (Gettysburg    address 
should  here  be  memorized.) 
(I)     1864. 

(1)  Grant  in  command  before  Richmond. 

(2)  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

(3)  Sheridan's  Raid  into  the  Shenandoah. 

(4)  Re-election  of  Lincoln, 
(m)     1865. 

(1)  Tightening  of  lines  about  Lee. 

(2)  Surrender  of  Lee  at  Appamattox. 

(3)  Surrender  of  Johnston  and  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

(4)  Assassination  of  Lincoln. 

(5)  Results  of  the  war. 

Federal  authority  is  supreme. 

Slavery  forever  uprooted. 

But  one  great  nation  in  North  America. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  were  changed. 

II — Reconstruction  and  Negro  Suffrage. 

(a)  Views  of  Congress  and  President  Lincoln. 

(b)  Views  of  President  Johnson. 

(c)  Carpet-bag  government  in  the  South. 

(d)  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Ill — Leaders  in  Statesmanship,  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

IV— Review  of  English  History  from  1399  to  1603  (James  I.). 
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Fourth  Month. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(a)  Reasons  for  its  inception. 

(b)  Applications. 

II — The  Spanish  War. 

(a)  Causes — including  loss  of  Maine. 

(1)  Filibustering  expeditions. 

(2)  Reconcentrado  camps. 

(b)  Work  of  Dewey,  Sampson,  Schley,  Shatter,  I'Joost'velt. 

(c)  Results. 

(d)  United  States  a  World  Power. 

(e)  Acquisitions  of  territory. 

Ill — The  Hague  Tribunal. 

IV — Panama  Canal. 

V — Pan-American  Congresses  and  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

VI — State  and  City  Governments  with  especial  reference  to  good  citizenship 
as  shown  in  the  care  of  public  property — school  books,  public  buildings, 
streets,  etc. 

VII — Review  of  English  History  from  1603  to  the  present  time  in  so  far  as 
it  has  had  a  bearing  upon  U.  S.  History. 


\ 


FiFi'H  Month. 

1- 

-Review  of  U.  S. 
cans  such  as: 

History 

in  connection 

with 

biographies  of  north  Ameri- 

1 

Washington. 

1 

Arnold. 

6    Grant. 

2 

Jefferson. 

2 

Wayne. 

7     Lee. 

3 

Jackson. 

3 

Putnam. 

8     "Stonewall"  Jackson 

4 

Lincoln. 

4 

Taylor. 

9     McClellan. 

5 

Cleveland. 

5 

Scott. 

10  Farragut. 

1 

Burr. 

1 

Whitney. 

1     Cooper. 

2 

Hamilton. 

2 

Fulton. 

2     Bancroft. 

3 

Jay. 

3 

Morse. 

3     Agassiz. 

4 

Clay 

4 

Bell. 

4     Morton. 

5 

Webster. 

5 

Edison. 

5     West. 

6 

Seward. 

7 

Hay. 

J 

These  lists  may  be  extended  indefinitely  to  suit  time  and  knowledge  of 
pupils.  The  use  of  these  prominent  names  to  inspire  pupils  is  especially 
good  at  the  close  of  the  term  when  records  are  completed  and  the  pupil 
knows  he  will  be  graduated. 
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Leading  Geographies 


npHE  following  series  of  geographies,  on  the  New 
York  City  List,  while  differing  in  the  details  of 
their  manner  of  presentation  sufficiently  to  offer  the 
best  equipment  for  teachers  who  pursue  different 
methods  and  hold  different  ideas  of  teaching,  are  alike 
in  the  fact  that  their  subject  matter  is  absolutely 
accurate  and  up-to-date  in  all  respects.  They  meet 
all  requirements  of  the  Syllabus  and  are  widely  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  City. 

List  No.  Title.  Grades.        Price. 

235  Harper's  Introductory  Geography 4B  and  5 A     $0.38 

236  Harper's  School  Geography 5B    to     7B         .86 

4956  Maury's  New  Elements  of  Geography, 

with  New  York  City  Supplement.  .4A    to     5B  .48 

239  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  Revised. 5B    to     8B  1.00 

240  Morton's  Elementary  Geography 4A    to     5 A  .44 

241  Morton's  Advanced  Geography 5B    to    7B  .96 

4957  Naturallntroductory  Geography,  Part  1. 4A    to     5B  .32 

4958  Natural  Introductory  Geography,  Part  n.6A  and  6B  .32 

4959  Natural  School  Geography,  Part  1 7A  .60 

4960  Natural  School  Geography,  Part  II 7B  .60 

249  Roddy's  Elementary  Geography 4B  and  5 A         .40 

250  Roddy's  Complete  Geography 5B    to     7B         .80 

252  Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography 5B    to     7B         .40 

253  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography 5B    to     8B         .88 

Full  information  will   be  gladly  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

American  Book  Company 

100  Washington  Square,  New  York  City 
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JUNE,     1909 

Kn^lish  ^WorKs  for  the  First  Year. 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

First  Year — First  Half — Grade  1A. 
Months — May — June. 

•I 

May.  ' 

composition conversation oral  reproduction. 

Composition :  The  correct  forms  of  some  of  the  incorrect  expressions 
used  by  the  pupils  should  be  made  the  bases  of  oral  drills. 

To  correct  errors  like — I  seen  the  boy — I  done  it — The  pencil  is  broke 
and  I  got  it  off  my  sister.    Exercises  like  the  following  may  be  used. 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school  this  morning?  Model  sentence 
given  by  the  teacher  is,  'T  saw  a  boy  skating."  Children  then  continue 
the  work  by  telling  their  individual  experiences.  I  saw  a  car.  I  saw  a 
street  cleaner.  I  saw  a  policeman.  I  saw  a  sparrow.  I  saw  a  dog.  I 
saw  some  boys  playing  ball.  Repeated  exercises  of  this  nature  will  do 
away  with  "I  seen."  Who  did  this?  Teacher  perceives  a  scratch  on  the 
desk  and  inquires  of  the  children — "Who  did  this?"  A  child  in  the  class 
answers,  "I  did  it  with  my  knife." 

Papers  are  scattered  on  the  floor  and  in  answer  to  the  same  query 
"Who  did  this?"     A  child  answers  "I  did  it  when  I  changed  my  place." 

When  the  broken  pieces  of  chalks  are  held  up  to  view  and  again  the 
class  is  questioned  "Who  did  this?"  Children  answer  "I  did  it  when  I  was 
at  the  blackboard."     "I  did  it  when  I  put  down  the  pointer." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  this  pitcher?"  This  is  asked  when  a  broken 
pitcher  is  presented. 

The  pitcher  is  broken.  The  lead  pencil  is  broken.  The  desk  is  broken. 
The  glass  is  broken.  All  the  more  interest  is  manifested  when  the  objects 
are  brought  into  play.  The  doll  is  broken.  The  hoop  is  broken.  Broken 
toys  always  prove  a  source  of  interest.  The  wagon  is  broken.  The  magic 
lantern  is  broken.     The  gun  is  broken.     The  drum  is  broken. 

Where  did  you  get  your  pencil.  Jack?    I  got  it  from  Miss  K. 

Where  did  you  get  your  book,  James?    I  got  it  from  my  aunt. 

Where  did  you  get  your  top,  William?     I  got  it  from  George. 

Daily  exercises  upon  the  correct  forms  will  insure  the  use  of  correct 
forms. 

Whom  did  you  choose  for  the  May  Queen?     I  chose  Alice  Brown. 

Whom  did  you  choose  for  the  May  King?     I  chose  Jack  Stone. 

Whom  will  you  choose  for  your  partner,  Florence?  I  will  choose 
William. 

Whom  will  you  choose  Margaret?     I  will  choose  Robert. 
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These  exercises  are  interesting,  and  unconsciously  the  child  learns  the 
correct  form. 

Conversation :  The  conversation  should  include  the  topics  mentioned 
under  nature  study ;  on  simple  artistic  pictures,  on  the  pupils'  playthings, 
pets,  games,  occupations,  on  food,  cleanliness  and  manners. 

The  new  month,  its  characteristics.  May  walks,  May  poles,  May 
Queens,  May  Kings,  my  choice  for  the  May  Queen,  my  choice  for  the  May 
King. 

Moving  day,  waking  flowers,  the  farmer,  the  farm,  the  gardener,  the 
garden,  implements  for  farm  use,  for  garden  use,  sunshiny  days,  happiness, 
the  earthworm  and  the  brook. 

Bird  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  birds,  trees,  soldiers,  flags, 
patriotic  talks. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils. 

'  Take  a  little  seed  so  hard  and  round. 

i  Make  a  little  hole  down  in  the  ground. 

Put  the  seed  into^  it,  cover  it  with  care ; 

Who  would  ever  think  a  seed  was  there? 

Will  it  ever  leave  the  earth  so  brown? 

Wait  and  watch  it  closely  when  the  rain  comes  down. 

First  a  little  stem  begins  to  show. 

Then  two  little  leaves  shoot  out  just  so; 

That's  the  way  a  plant  grows 

In  the  sunshine  warm; 

When  the  sun  is  hotter  it  will  warm. 

Then  the  pretty  leaves  will  droop  and  brow^n. 

But  they'll  lift  their  heads  up  when  the  rain  comes  down. 

— Selected. 

How  nicely  the  plant  growth  is  illustrated  here.  How  eagerly  the 
child  will  take  his  little  seed  and  do  as  he  is  told  to  do. 

Where  there  are  school  gardens  allow  the  children  to  plant  seeds ;  let 
them  watch  development  of  plant  growth. 

How  well  they  will  then  be  able  to  describe  the  different  stages.  There 
will  be  no  hesitancy  in  description.  If  errors  in  English  are  made,  the 
teacher  will  note  them  and  at  some  time  drill  upon  the  correct  forms  of 
the  incorrect  forms  she  has  noted. 

The  Soldier  Boy. 

Mamma's  little  soldier  boy  And  tries  to  be  like  soldiers 

Is  very  fond  of  play ;  Who've  many  battles  won. 

He  likes  to  be  a  general  He  listens  very  carefully 

Upon  "Memorial  Day."  To  all  we  have  to  say 

'Tis  then  he  takes  his  little  sword      For  he  likes  to  hear  the  stories 
And  musters  his  big  gun.  When  the  battles  held  full  sway. 
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My  Flowers. 

Djaisies    white, 

Violets  blue, 

Roses  red, 
Take   them   from   my  garden  bed, 
Let  us  think  of  flag  so  true, 
Our  own  dear  flag — Red,  White  and  Blue. 

A  little  talk  on  the  soldiers  and  on  the  sailors  who  gave  all  for  their 
country  should  be  given  in  connection  with  Memorial  Day. 

Apple  Seed  John. 
Poor  Johnny  was  bent  well  nigh  double 
With  years  of  toil  and  care  and  trouble ; 
But  his  large  old  heart  still  felt  the  need 
Of  doing  for  others  some  kindly  deed. 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  old  Johnny  said; 
"I  who  work  so  hard  for  daily  bread? 
It  takes  heaps  of  money  to  do  much  good ; 
I  am  far  too  poor  to  do  as  I  would." 

The  old  man  sat  thinking  deeply  awhile, 
Then  over  his  features  gleamed  a  smile, 
And  he  clapped  his  hands  with  boyish  glee, 
And  said  to  himself,  "There's  a  way  for  me!" 

He  worked,  and  he  worked  with  might  and  main, 
But  no  one  knew  the  plan  in  his  brain, 
He  took  ripe  apples  in  pay  for  chores. 
And  carefully  cut  from  them  all  the  cores. 

He  filled  a  bag  full,  then  wandered  away, 
And  no  man  saw  him  for  many  a  day. 
With  knapsack  over  his  shoulder  slung, 
He  marched  along,  and  whistled  or  sung. 

He  seemed  to  roam  with  no  object  in  view. 
Like  one  who  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do ; 
But,  journeying  thus  o'er  the  prairies  wide, 
He  paused  now  and  then,  and  his  bag  untied. 

With  pointed  cane  deep  holes  he  would  bore, 
And  in  ev'ry  hole  he  placed  a  core ; 
Then  covered  them  well,  and  left  them  there 
In  keeping  of  sunshine,  rain  and  air. 

Sometimes  for  days  he  waded  through  grass. 
And  saw  not  a  living  creature  pass, 
But  often,  when  sinking  to  sleep  in  the  dark. 
He  heard  the  owls  hoot  and  the  prairie  dogs  bark. 
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Sometimes  an  Indian  of  sturdy  limb 
Came  striding  along  and  walked  with  him ; 
And  he  who  had  food  shared  with  the  other, 
As  if  he  had  met  a  hungry  brother. 

When  the  Indian  saw  how  the  bag  was  filled, 
And  looked  at  the  holes  that  the  white  man  drilled, 
He  thought  to  himself  'twas  a  silly  plan 
To  be  planting  seed  for  some  future  man. 

Sometimes  a  log  cabin  came  in  view, 
Where  Johnny  was  sure  to  find  jobs  to  do, 
By  which  he  gained  stores  of  bread  and  meat, 
And  welcome  rest  for  his  weary  feet. 

He  had  full  many  a  story  to  tell. 
And  goodly  hymns  that  he  sung  right  well ; 
He  tossed  up  the  babes,  and  joined  the  boys 
In  many  a  game  full  of  fun  and  noise. 

And  he  seemd  so  hearty,  in  work  or  play. 
Men  women  and  boys  all  urged  him  to  stay ; 
But  he  always  said,  "I  have  something  to  do, 
And  I  must  go  on  to  carry  it  through." 

The  boys,  who  were  sure  to  follow  him  round, 
Soon  found  what  it  was  he  put  in  the  ground ; 
And  so,  as  time  passed  and  he  traveled  on, 
Ev'ry  one  called  him  "Old  Apple-seed  John." 

Whenever  he'd  used  the  whole  of  his  store, 
He  went  into  cities  and  worked  for  more; 
Then  he  marched  back  to  the  wilds  again. 
And  planted  seed  on  hillside  and  plain. 

In  cities,  some  said  the  old  man  was  crazy ; 
While  others  said  he  was  only  lazy ; 
But  he  took  no  notice  of  gibes  and  jeers, 
He  knew  he  was  working  for  future  years. 

He  knew  that  trees  would  soon  abound 
Where  once  a  tree  could  not  have  been  found ; 
That  a  flick'ring  play  of  light  and  shade 
Would  dance  and  glimmer  along  the  glade ; 

That  blossoming  sprays  would  form  fair  bowers, 
And  sprinkle  the  grass  with  rosy  showers ; 
And  the  little  seeds  his  hands  had  spread 
Would  become  ripe  apples  when  he  was  dead. 
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So  he  kept  on  traveling  far  and  wide, 

Till  his  old  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  died. 

He  said  at  the  last,  "  'Tis  a  comfort  to  feel 

I've  done  good  in  the  world,  though  not  a  great  deal." 

Weary  travelers,  journeying  west, 
In  the  shade  of  his  trees  find  pleasant  rest; 
And  they  often  start,  with  glad  surprise, 
At  the  rosy  fruit  that  round  them  lies. 

And  if  they  inquire  whence  came  such  trees. 
Where  not  a  bough  once  swayed  in  the  breeze, 
The  answer  still  comes,  as  they  travel  on, 
"These  trees  were  planted  by  Apple-seed  John." 
St.  Nicholas,  June,  1880.  — Lydia  Maria  Child. 

This  selection  is  to  be  read  to  the  children. 

Spring  Song. 

"Awake,"  said  the  sunshine ;  "  'tis  time  to  get  up ; 

Awake,  pretty  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup, 

Why !  you've  been  sleeping  the  whole  winter  long ; 

Hark !  hark !   don't  you  hear  ?     'Tis  the  blue  bird's  first  song." 

"Awake,"  call  the  streamlets,  "we've  lain  here  so  still. 
And  now  we  must  all  go  to  work  with  a  will." 
"Wake,"  says  the  warm  breeze,  "and  you,  willow  tree. 
Come,  put  on  your  leaves  in  a  twinkling  for  me !" 

"Awake,"  breathes  the  air  from  the  blue  sky  above, 
,  "Awake,"  for  the  air  is  all  beauty  and  love, 
Wake,  little  children  so  merr}-  and  dear, 
Ah !  what  were  the  spring  if  you  were  not  here. 

— Lovejoy's  Nature  in  Verse. 

Fly,  Little  Birds. 

(From  "Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones."     Walker  &  Jenks.) 

Fly,  little  birds,  fly  east  and  west. 
Hunting  a  place  to  build  your  nest, 
Tall  trees  are  standing  side  by  side. 
Will  you  among  their  branches  hide  ? 

Fly,  little  birds,  fly  high  and  low, 
Fly  to  the  pretty  place  we  show. 
Here  in  the  niche  of  the  garden  wall, 
Doesn't  this  suit  vou  best  of  all? 
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Fly  little  birds,  fly  round  and  round, 

Fly  to  the  bushes  and  trees  and  ground, 

Gathering  tiny  bits  and  shreds, 

Grasses   and    lint   and   straws   and   threads. 

Fly,  little  birds,  fly  through  the  air, 
Chirping  and  singing  everywhere ; 
Then,  in  the  place  that  you  like  best. 
Busily  weave  your  cosy  nest. 

May  Literature. 

Flowers  are  springing, 
Birds  are  singing. 
Bees  are  humming  all  around, 
Joy  and  pleasure. 
Without  measure 
Welcome  us  in  every  sound. 

— Matthias  Barr. 

Poetry:     "The  Dewdrop."     F.  D.  Sherman. 

The  Dewdrop. 
Little  drop  of  dew,  When  the  day  is  bright 

Like  a  gem  you  are;  On  the  grass  you  lie; 

I  believe  that  you  Tell  me,  then  at  night 

Must   have  been   a   star.  Are  you  in  the  sky? 

— F.  D.  Sherman. 

"All  the  birds  and  bees  are  singing, 

All  the  lily  bells  are  ringing. 

All  the  brooks  run  full  of  laughter 

And  the  wind  comes  whispering  after. 

What  is  this  the  flowers  say? 

The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May. 

See  the  fair  blue  sky  is  brighter 
And  our  hearts  with  hope  are  lighter, 
All  the  bells  of  joy  are  ringing, 
And  our  grateful  voices  singing. 
What  is  this  the  flowers  say? 
The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May." 

— Selected. 

Sweet  little  violets  hid  from  the  cold. 
Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold. 
Daflfodils!  daffodils!  say  do  yen  hear? 
Summer  is  coming !  and  spring  time  is  here. 

—E.  H.  Miller. 
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Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruit. 

Oh  care  for  the  garden, 
Guard,  guard  them  from  weeds. 
Fill,  fill  them  with  blossoms, 
Kind  words  and  good  deeds. 

A  child  should  always  say  what's  true 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table : 
At  least  so  far  as  he  is  able. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  about  himself 

"I  woke  before  the  morning,  I  was  happy  all  the  day, 

I  never  said  an  ugly  word,  but  smiled  and  stuck  to  play." 

The  Birds  With  the  Poets. 

Bird  Day  Exercises. 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill, 
Hopped  upon  my  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said : 
"Ain't  you  shamed,  you  sleepy  head !" 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 

God  made  the  pretty  bird  to  fly ; 
How  sweetly  has  she  sung ; 
And  though  she  flies  so  very  high. 
She  won't  forget  her  young. 

— Jane  Taylor. 

Day  after  day  her  nest  she  moulded, 
Building  with  magic,  love  and  mud, 
A  gray  cup  made  by  a  thousand  journeys, 
And  the  tiny  beak  was  trowel  and  hod. 

— "The  Simllozifs  Nest."    Edwin  Arnold. 

Show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it, 
I  will  not  steal  them  away; 
I  am  old !    You  may  trust  me,  Linnet,  Linnet, 
I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 
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Behold  a  bird's  nest! 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut; 

No  glue  to  join;  his  little  beak  was  all; 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished! 

— Selected. 

I  know  the  song  that  the  blue  bird  is  singing, 
Out  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging. 
Brave  little  fellow !  the  skies  may  be  dreary — 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery ; 
Hark!  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat! 
Hark!  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 
Listen  a  while  and  you'll  hear  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple  tree  swinging  and  swaying. 
A  song.     Normal  mtisic  course.     Second  Reader.     Published  by  Silver. 
Burdett  &  Co. 

Bird  Thoughts. 

I  lived  first  in  a  little  house, 

And  lived  there  very  well, 

I  thought  the  world  was  small  and  round, 

And  made  of  pale  blue  shell. 

I  liA^ed  next  in  a  little  nest. 

Nor  needed  any  other, 

I  thought  the  world  was  made  of  straw 

And  brooded  by  my  mother. 

One  day,  I  fluttered  from  the  nest 

To  see  what  I  could  find. 

I  said  "The  world  is  made  of  leaves 

I  have  been  very  blind." 

At  length  I  flew  beyond  the  tree 

Quite  fit  for  grown  up  labors. 

I  don't  know  how  the  world  is  made, 

And  neither  do  my  neighbors. 

— Selected. 

Blossom  Time. 

High  above  in  the  cherry  tree 

The  trees  are  holding  a  jubilee. 

The  time  is  May,  and  the  trees  abloom. 

And  the  air  is  sweet  with  the  rare  perfume. 

"We  need  not  wait  for  the  fruit  to  grow," 
The  bees  hum  busily  as  they  go, 
"The  blossoms  are  sweet,  and  the  wind  is  sly, 
He's  sure  to  scatter  them  by  and  by !" 
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High  up  among  the  blossoms  gay,  , 

The  bees  are  gathering  sweets  to-day, 

And  Robin  wisely  shakes  his  head, 

"They're  welcome — I'll  wait  for  the  cherries." 

— 1908.     Arbor  Day  Annual,  State  of  Nezv  York. 

Selections  for  Arbor  Day. 

Why  stop  we  work  and  join  in  play? 
Why  put  we  all   sad   thoughts   away? 
Why  does  each  one  so  loudly  sing 
And  make  the  air  with  voices  ring? 
Why  do  we  now,  with  all  our  might 
Declare  this  time  does  us  delight? 

Because. 

It  brings  a  day  so  dear. 

To  us  it  comes  but  once  a  year ; 

'Tis  Arbor  Day,  dear  "Arbor  Day" 

Which  we  enjoy  in  our  own  way. 

Then  plant  we  trees  of  every  kind, 

And  that  a  pleasure  we  do  find. 

As  care  in  small  things,  always  shows. 

We  find  the  oak  from  acorns  grows. 

When. 

When  is   it  that  we  plant  each   seed? 
When  is  it  that  we  pluck  each  weed  ? 
When  is  it  that  the  birds  all  sing? 
When  is  their  life  in  everything? 
When  we  have  our  "Arbor  Day" 
And  everything  appears  so  gay. 

Then. 

Ah!  then  it  is  that  hearts  are  light, 

Then  it  is  all  things  seem  bright; 

Then  it  is  the  birdies  sing 

And    kind   thoughts    with    them    do   bring. 

When  is  it  all  the  flowers  appear? 

Then  it  is  when  May  draws  near, 

Happy  May,  gladsome  May 

With  its  own  dear  "Arbor  Day." 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 
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Prose:     Hurrah  for  the   soldiers.     The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May. 
May  awakes  the  sleeping  flowers. 

Robins  in  the  tree  tops,  Black  bough  and  bent  twigf 

Blossoms  in  the  grass;  Budding  out  anew! 

Green  things  a-growing  Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 

Everywhere  you  pass;  Fringed  elm  and  larch, 

Sudden  little  breezes ;  Don't  you  think  that  May-time's 

Showers  of  silver  dews,  Pleasanter  than  March? 

— T.  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Ethical  lessons  may  be  drawn  from — 

If  ever  I  see 

On  bush  or  tree 

Young  birds  in  their  pretty  nest, 

I  must  not  in  play 

Steal  the  birds  away, 

To  sfrieve  their  mother's  breast. 


&' 


June. 

composition conversation oral  reproduction. 

Composition:  The  subject  matter  of  the  language  lessons  should  be 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Conversation :  The  new  month ;  its  characteristics ;  the  new  season ; 
the  weather;  the  flowers;  June  walks;  butterflies;  strawberries;  sunshine; 
rain ;  grass ;  leaves ;  moss ;  sand ;  ocean ;  shells  ;  pebbles ;  Coney  Island ;  Cen- 
tral Park ;  Flag  Day ;  vacation ;  current  events. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils. 

Suggested  stories  :  "Quercus  Alba" — Jane  Andrews.  "Five  Peas" — 
Andersen.  "Such  a  Beauty"— "In  the  Child  World"— "Bees— Ant- 
Wasps" — Fubbock.  "From  Flower  to  Fruit" — Newell  and  "Stories  Mother 
Nature  Told"— Andrews.     "Clytie"— Ponlsson's  "In  the  Child's  World." 

Bed  in  Summer. 
In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 

Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 
And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play. 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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At  the  Seaside. 

When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea, 
A  wooden  spade  they  gave  to  me 

To  dig  the  sandy  shore. 
My  holes  were  empty  hke  a  cup, 
In  every  hole  the  sea  came  up, 

Till  it  could  come  no  more. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Conversation  conies  readily  with  apt  questioning.  "Were  you  ever  at 
the  seaside?"  "Where  were  you?"  "Did  you  have  a  spade?"  "You  had 
a  shovel."     "What  did  you  have?"     "I  had  a  shovel  and  a  pail." 

"What  did  you  do  with  your  spade?"  You  dug  the  sandy  shore! 
"What  did  you  do  with  the  shovel?"  "Of  what  was  the  shovel  made?" 
"Was  it  a  tin  shovel?"  "Was  it  a  tin  pail?"  "What  was  the  spade?" 
"Made  of  wood."  A  wooden  spade!  "What  happened  when  you  dug  the 
sandy  shore?"  You  made  holes  in  the  sand !  "Were  they  empty  ?"  Empty 
like  a  cup!  "What  came  up  in  every  hole?"  In  every  hole  the  sea  came 
up.     Reread  to  class  and  have  them  commit  to  memory  "At  the  Seaside." 

Baby  wants  his  breakfast, 

Oh!  what  shall  I  do? 
Said  the  cow,  "I'll  give  him 

Nice  fresh  milk — moo-oo!" 

Then  the  bonny  baby 

Laughed  and  laughed  away  ; 
That  was  all  the  "Thank  you," 

He  knew  how  to  say. 

— Emilie  Poulsson. 

"Who  wanted  his  breakfast?"  "What  did  the  cow  say?"  "Do  you 
like  milk?"  "What  kind  of  milk  did  the  cow  give?"  "I  like  nice  fresh 
milk,  do  you?"  "How  did  baby  thank  the  cow  for  the  milk?"  There  is 
nothing  here  beyond  the  child.  He  can  readily  answer  all  the  questions, 
and  will  fully  appreciate  the  little  rhyme. 

Trifles. 

A  raindrop  is  a  little  thing, 

But  on  the  thirsty  ground, 
It  helps  to  make  the  flowers  of  spring, 

And  beauty  spread  around. 

— Colesivorthy. 

"After  dandelions,  buttercups; 
After  buttercups,  clover; 
One  blossom  follows  another  one. 
Over  and  over  and  over." 
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How  true  this  is  in  the  month  of  June.  After  dandehons,  buttercups. 
What  after  buttercups?  Clover.  Then  what  happens?  One  blossom  fol- 
lows another  one.  How  does  one  blossom  follow  another?  Over  and  over 
and  over. 

Selections  for  Flag  Day. 

Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Three  colors  true; 
Long  may  they  wave 
O'er  this  country  brave. 

• 

The  colors  of  our  flag  are  red  and  white  and  blue.  Red  says  be  brave, 
white  says  be  pure,  blue  says  be  true ! 

Hurrah  for  the  flag,  our  country's  flag; 
Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too; 
For  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 
Like  our  own  "Red,  White  and  Blue"  1 

God  bless  our  flag.  Long  may  it  wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Salute  to  the  Flag. 

Hail  to  thee,  our  glorious  banner, 
Red  and  white  and  blue. 
Hats  removed,  we  stand  to  pledge  thee 
Loyal  hearts  and  true. 

— Primary  Songs. 
Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose  lines :  The  wild  flowers  are  beautiful.  June  is  the  month  of 
roses.  I  love  my  flag.  Hurrah  for  the  flag.  Three  cheers  for  the  "Red, 
White  and  Blue." 

Poetry:  If  the  list  of  poems  to  be  memorized  has  been  exhausted, 
words  of  a  patriotic  song  may  be  taught. 

Ethical  lessons  may  be  based  upon  the  "Lark  and  the  Farmer,"  found 
in  Harper's  Third  Reader.  It  must,  however,  be  so  well  told  by  the  teacher 
that  she  will  not  force  the  moral  upon  the  children. 
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First  Year,   Second   Half—  1  B. 

Months — May  and  June. 
May. 

composition conversation — oral  reproduction. 

Composition:  As  in  the  lA  grade  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons 
should  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Correct  forms  of  some  of  the  in- 
correct expressions  common  to  the  class  should  be  made  the  bases  of  oral 
drills.  Never  interrupt  the  child  in  the  recital  of  his  experience  or  his  story. 
With  interruptions  the  flow  of  language  vanishes.  Particular  periods  of 
time  must  be  devoted  to  drills  on  correct  forms. 

Conversation :  Topics  mentioned  under  Nature  Study.  The  new 
month ;  characteristics ;  waking  flowers ;  May  parties  ;  May  walks ;  Moving 
Day ;  Bird  Day ;  Memorial  Day. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils. 

To  Be  Read  to  the  Pupils. 

John  James  Audubon,  the  great  lover  of  birds,  was  born  in  Louisiana. 
He  was  very  fond  of  birds  and  used  to  watch  them  in  their  work  and  in 
their  play.    Like  the  little  Hiawatha,  he  too 

"Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  build  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter." 

As  Audubon  grew  older,  he  loved  to  draw  and  to  paint  the  birds.  His 
father  was  glad  to  have  his  little  boy  interested  in  the  birds,  and  he  gave  him 
books  and  pictures,  relating  to  them. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  his  father  sent  him  to  France  to  study.  He  bought 
new  pictures,  new  books,  and  with  the  artists  in  France  learned  how  to 
draw  and  paint. 

Later  on  Audubon  came  back  to  America.  Lie  went  to  Pennsylvania 
to  live.  Llere  with  his  bird  neighbors  he  was  very  happy,  too.  Audubon, 
after  many  years  of  hard  work,  painted  a  thousand  birds. 

Everybody  liked  this  wonderful  book,  and  everybody  praised  it.  Au- 
dubon traveled  again  all  over  the  country,  looking  for  strange  birds.  He 
painted  more  and  more  birds,  and  people  began  to  say,  "If  you  wish  to  know 
anything  about  birds  consult  Audubon."  He  is  known  as  "the  authority 
on  birds."  There  are  societies  known  as  the  "Audubon  Societies."  To  be- 
come a  member  of  one  of  these  clubs  you  must  promise  to  love  and  cherish 
wild  birds,  not  to  wear  feathers  in  your  hats,  and  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  protect  the  birds,  whose  melodies  are  so  sweet. 
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Bird  Trades. 

The  swallow  is  a  mason.  The  woodpecker  is  hard  at  work, 
And  underneath  the  eaves  A  carpenter  is  he — 

He  builds  a  nest  and  plasters  it  And  you  may  hear  him  hammering 
With  mud  and  hay  and  leaves.  His  nest  high  up  a  tree. 

Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know,  Some  little  birds  are  miners, 

The  oriole  is  tlie  best ;  Some  build  upon  the  ground, 

High  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  And  busy  little  tailors,  too, 

She  hangs  her  cozy  nest.  Among  the  birds  are  found. 

There  are  three  green  eggs  in  a  small  brown  pocket, 
And  the  breeze  will  swing  and  the  gale  will  rock  it, 
Till  three  little  'birds  on  the  thin  edge  teeter. 
And  our  God  be  glad  and  our  world  be  sweeter. 

— Edwin  Markham. 

The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west, 
Tlie  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast, 
And  flutter  and  fly  away. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Do  you  know  the  trees  by  name  Watch  each  tiny  little  leaf 

When  you  see  them  growing,  Leave  its  little  dwelling. 

In  the  fields  or  in  the  woods?  Watch  them  later,  when  their  leaves 

They  are  well  worth  knowing.  Everywhere  are  showing, 

Watch  them  in  the  early  spring.  Soon  you'll  know  the  different  trees 

When  their  buds  are  swelling,  When  you  see  them  growing. 

What  We  Do  When  We  Plant  a  Tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  a  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
Tlie  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be ; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag. 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Selected. 
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Conversation  on  Food. 

Try  by  apt  questioning  to  get  from  the  children  why  we  need  food. 
Could  the  body  be  built  up  without  food?  How  could  the  body  be  kept 
from  wearing  out  if  there  were  no  food  for  the  body  ?  How  could  the  body 
be  kept  warm  without  food  ?  Why  are  some  foods  good  for  us ;  why  are 
others  not  good? 

"What  kind  of  foods  give  warmth  to  the  body?  Which  should  we 
select  ? 

Do  we  eat  the  same  kinds  of  food  in  the  warm  weather  as  in  the  cold 
weather  ? 

These  questions  are  pleasingly  answered  and  interesting  lessons  con- 
taining these  facts  may  be  found  in  "Health  for  Little  Folks,"  issued  by 
the  American  Book  Company. 

Reading  to  the  pupils :  This  may  include  poems  and  stories  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  work. 

Ethical  lesson  should  be  based  upon  the  following : 

Suppose. 

Suppose  the  little  cowslip  Suppose  the  little  dewdrop 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup,  Upon  the  grass  should  say, 

And  say,  "I'm  such  a  tiny  flower,  "What  can  a  little  dewdrop  do? 

Fd  better  not  grow  up" ;  Fd  better  roll  away." 

How  many  a  weary  traveler  The  blade  on  which  it  rested, 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell ;  Before  the  day  was  done, 

And  many  a  little  child  would  grieve  Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it, 

To  lose  it  from  the  dell.  Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes,  How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

Upon  a  summer's  day,  A  little  child  can  do, 

Should  think  themselves  too  small  x\lthough  it  has  but  little  strength 

To  cool  the  traveler  on  his  way;  And  little  wisdom,  too! 

Who  would  not  miss  the  smallest  It  wants  a  loving  spirit 

And  softest  ones  that  blow.  Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 

And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake,      How  many  things  a  child  may  do 
If  they  were  talking  so?  For  others  by  its  love. 

— Lovejoy's  Nature  in  Verse. 
Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose  lines:  Let  our  deeds  be  noble.  T  hope  to  be  good  for  some- 
thing.    I  love  my  flag  and  my  country.     The  small  birds  twitter. 

Over  in  the  Meadow. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  "Wink!"  said  the  mother: 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun,  "I  wink,"  said  the  one: 

Lived  an  old  mother-toad  So  she  winked  and  she  blinked 

And  her  little  toadic  one.  In  the  .sand,  in  the  .sun. 
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Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where  the  stream  runs  bkie, 
Lived  an  old  mother-fish 

And  her  little  fishes  two. 
"Swim!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  swim,"  said  the  two ; 
So  they  swam  and  they  leaped 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  hole  in  a  tree, 
Lived  a  mother -bluebird 

And  her  little  birdies  three. 
"Sing!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  sing,"  said  the  three ; 
So  they  sang,  and  were  glad. 

In  the  hole  in  the  tree. 


Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  snug  beehive, 
Lived  a  mother  honey-bee 

And  her  little  honeys  five. 
"Buzz!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  buzz,"  said  the  five; 
So  they  buzzed  and  they  hummed 

In  the  snug  beehive. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  nest  built  of  sticks, 
Lived  a  black  mother-crow 

And  her  little  crows  six. 
"Caw !"  said  the  mother ; 

"We  caw,"  said  the  six ; 
So  they  cawed  and  they  called 

In  their  nest  built  of  sticks. 


Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 
Lived  a  mother  musk-rat 

And  her  little  rattles  four. 
"Dive !"  said  the  mother ; 

"We  dive,"  said  the  four ; 
So  they  dived  and  they  burrowed 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 


Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  grass  is  so  even, 
Lived  a  gay  mother-cricket 

And  her  little  crickets  seven. 
"Chirp!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  chirp,"  said  the  seven  ; 
So  they  chirped  cheery  notes 

In  the  grass  soft  and  even. 
— Wadsworth. 


June, 
composition — conversation oral  reproduction. 

Conversation  :  The  new  month  ;  its  name ;  its  characteristics ;  the  new 
seasons ;  its  names ;  the  names  of  all  of  the  seasons ;  the  weather ;  the  sun ; 
the  birds ;  the  flowers ;  a  Juse  walk ;  the  brook ;  the  sea  ;  the  sand ;  the  pail ; 
the  shovel ;  the  spade ;  trips  to  the  seashore ;  Coney  Island ;  trips  to  the 
parks ;  Central  Park ;  animals ;  feeding  the  animals ;  flags ;  flag  day ;  our 
heroes  ;  roses  ;  strawberries ;  rain ;  rainbow  ;  sun ;  sunshine ;  long  days ;  sun 
rises  early ;  clouds ;  bees. 

Composition :  The  teacher  must  know  the  language  of  her  class.  The 
teacher's  language  must  at  all  times  be  worthy  of  imitation.  She  is  the 
child's  model  and  must  always  be  on  her  guard. 

Composition :  Exercises  like  the  following  should  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  drills: 

John  and  James  came  to  school  early  this  morning. 

John,  tell  the  class  what  you  did. 

"I  came  to  school  early  this  morning." 

James,  tell  the  class  what  you  did. 
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"I  came  to  school  early  this  morning." 

John  tell  me  what  you  and  James  did  early  this  morning.  Keep  the 
name  of  James  in  your  story,  but  do  not  use  your  name.  Remember  it  is 
polite  to  speak  of  the  other  boy  first. 

James  and  I  came  to  school  early  this  morning.  When  the  child  sees 
how  this  thought  is  correctly  expressed,  then  come  the  drills  on  the  correct 
forms. 

John  and  I  came  to  school  early  this  morning. 

Lucy  and  I  are  going  out. 

Frank  and  I  broke  the  window. 

These  exercises  will  positively  do  away  with — Me  and  John  came  to 
school.     Frank  and  me  broke  the  window. 

The  Legend  of  the  Dandelion, 

Ever  and  ever  so  many  stars  live  in  the  sky.  The  moon  loves  them 
all.     She  likes  to  have  them  shine  as  soon  as  it  grows  dark. 

"Children,"  said  the  moon,  "come  out,  come  out,  'tis  time  for  you  to 
shine." 

They  did  not  come  at  Mother  Moon's  bidding. 

Mother  Moon  became  angry,  and  she  called  on  other  stars  to  take 
their  places.  The  little,  naughty  stars  fell  down  to  the  ground.  When  they 
reached  the  ground  they  began  to  cry.  They  felt  so  lonely  and  cried  and 
cried  until  they  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  glory.  The  fallen  stars  awak- 
ened and  again  they  cried.  Would  they  never  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
the  sky. 

The  sun  heard  them  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Sun,  we  are  so  sorry  we  have  been  so  naughty." 

The  sun  called  to  them  and  smiled  upon  them. 

"Little  stars  now  you  are  to  shine  upon  the  earth  and  make  it  beau- 
tiful." 

So  every  morning  when  the  sun  smites  upon  them,  they  open  their  eyes, 
shine  all  the  day,  and  the  world  is  gay  with  dandelions.  — Adapted. 

The  Dandelion. 
In  ev'ry  field,  by  ev'ry  road. 

He  peeps  among  the  grasses, 
And  shows  his  sunny  little  face 
To  ev'ry  one  that  passes. 

— Kate  L.  Brown. 

Selections  from  Chorus  of  the  Frx)WERS. 
By  Lucy  Wheelock. 
T  am  the  flandelion,  I  grow  by  every  wayside, 

Yellow,  as  you  see.  And  when  I've  had  my  day 

And  when  the  children  see  mc  I  spread  my  wings  so  silvery 

They  shout  for  glee.  And  fly  away. 
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I  am  the  little  violet 

In  my  purple  dress ; 
I  hide  myself  so  safely 

That  you'd  never  guess 

There  was  a  flower  so  near  you, 
Nestling  at  your  feet ; 

And  that  is  why  I  send  you 
My  fragrance  sweet. 


I  am  the  honeysuckle, 
With  my  drooping  head, 

And  early  in  the  springtime 
I  don  my  dress  of  red. 

I  grow  in  quiet  woodlands, 
Beneath  some  budding  tree; 

So  when  you  take  a  ramble 
Just  look  at  me. 


Runaway  Brook. 


"Stop,  stop,  pretty  water!" 
Said  Mary  one  day, 
To  a  frolicsome  brook 

That  was  running  away. 

"You  run  on  so  fast! 
I  wish  you  would  stay ! 

My  boat  and  my  flowers 


You  will  carry  away. 
For  I  would  know  where 

You  are  running  away." 
So  Mary  ran  on. 

But  I  have  heard  say 
That  she  never  could  find 

Where  the  brook  ran  away. 
— Eliza  Lee  Pollen. 


Riddle. 

I  have  a  little  sister  She  climbs  up  the  mountain, 

They  call  her  "Peep-Peep,"  High,  high,  high  ; 

She  wades  in  the  water.  My  poor  little  sister 

Deep,  deep,  deep.  Has  but  one  eye. 

Flag  Day — A   Reading. 

Many,  many  years  ago  the  people  here  were  ruled  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  King  of  England  did  so  many  unjust  things  to  our  people, 
they  said,  "We  must  have  a  country  of  our  own." 

We  came  to  have  our  country,  but  where  was  our  flag !  How  were  we 
to  have  a  flag  of  our  own? 

In  trouble,  the  people  asked  George  Washington  what  to  do?  He  said, 
"We  are  like  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  We  must  show  this  in  our  flag. 
Let  us  have  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white." 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  thir- 
teen stripes,  alternate  red  and  white.  That  there  should  be  thirteen  stars 
in  the  field  of  blue.  There  must  be  a  star  for  every  State  and  a  State  for 
every  star. 

George  Washington  called  upon  Mrs.  Betsey  Ross,  a  lady  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  asked  her  would  she  make  our  flag. 

She  was  very  glad  to  do  so,  and  we  are  so  proud  of  "Our  Flag,"  or  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes,"  or  "Old  Glory,"  as  it  is  often  called. 

Our  flag  has  never  changed,  but  as  a  new  State  has  come  into  our  fam- 
ily, a  new  star  was  added. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  use  our  flags  in  memory  of  our  brave  soldiers 
and  brave  sailors  who  have  done  so  much  for  us. 

On  Flag  Day,  flags  wave  from  every  house.  Each  school  day  a  flag 
waves  o'er  the  school  house. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  country's  birthday,  we  display  flags  every- 
where. 
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Composition— 2  A 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Language  Work. 

(a)  Formation  of  Sentences,     {h)  Correction  of  Errors,     (c)  Read- 
ing FROM  B.B. 

In  the  "language"  period,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  use  the  items 
which   have   been   tabulated  on   the  board. 

Pointing  to  the  words,  "The  Cow,"  she  may  say,  "What  do  you  think 
of  when  you  see  these  words  ?"  Some  one  will  say,  "Of  the  cow  we  saw  the 
other  day."  "Who  has  seen  other  cows?"  Here  follow  personal  rem- 
iniscences. Let  the  child  talk  on,  unchecked.  Note  in  writing,  if  possible, 
the  errors  in  speech. 

If,  however,  several  are  saying  I  seen,  it  will  be  well  to  say,  "We  will 
write  John's  story  on  the  board." 

I  saw  a  cow  going  through  our  street  yesterday. 

"Now  Mary's." 

I  saw  a  cow  last  summer  standing  in  the  brook. 

"Now  Ethel's." 

I  saw  a  cow  running  down  the  road. 

Underline  saiv  in  each  case.  Leave  these  sentences  and  as  many  others 
as  possible  on  the  board. 

Have  them  read  several  times  daily,  always  by  different  children.  The 
cultivation  of  the  ear  is  the  best  help  in  the  use  of  correct  English.  The 
child  who  hears  /  saw  constantly  will  use  it  unconsciously,  until  it  finally  be- 
comes a  habit. 

Then  pass  to  the  second  item.  "When  I  point  to  these  words,  chil- 
dren (meaning  red  and  white)  of  what  does  it  remind  you?"  Some  will 
say,  "Of  the  cow  in  the  picture."  Others,  "The  cow  was  red  and  white." 
"How  many  have  seen  cows  of  other  colors?"  "My  uncle  has  a  black  cow." 
"I  saw  a  white  cow  going  down  the  road." 

Pointing  to  the  third  item,  say,  "Who  will  use  these  words  making  a 
full  sentence?"     You  will  probably  get,  "The  cow  has  horns  on  her  head." 

Tr. — How  many  horns?  Ch. — The  cow  has  two  horns.  (Insist  on  a 
complete  sentence.)  Tr. — Tell  me  something  about  the  horns.  Ch. — 
They  are  shiny.  They  are  pointed  at  the  end.  Tr. — How  many  eyes  has 
the  cow  ?  Ch. — The  cow  has  two  eyes.  Tr. — How  are  they  placed  ?  Ch. — 
One  on  each  side.  Tr. — Make  a  complete  sentence  about  the  cow's  eyes. 
Ch. — The  cow  has  two  eyes,  one  on  each  side  of  her  head. 

This  will  be  about  enough  for  one  language  lesson.  Review  it  when 
there  is  time  by  going  around  the  class  pointing  to  each  item  in  turn,  and 
saying  "Make  a  sentence,"  the  child  composing  any  statement  suggested 
by  the  phrase  indicated. 

When  the  next  language  period  arrives,  go  on  with  the  items  on  the 
board. 

Tr. — What  kind  of  a  mouth  has  the  cow  ?  Ch. — She  has  a  wide  mouth, 
or  the  mouth  is  wide.     Tr. — Tell  about  the  teeth.     Ch. — In  the  upper  jaw 
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she  has  no  teeth  in  front.  Tr. — Why  is  that?  Ch. — When  the  cow  bites 
off  some  grass  she  rolls  it  into  a  lump  against  the  hard  gums.  Tr. — What 
does  she  do  with  this  lump  ?  Ch. — She  chews  it  over  and  over.  Tr. — 
What  do  we  call  this?  Ch. — We  call  it  chewing  the  cud.  Tr. — How  does 
the  cow  move  her  jaws?  Ch. — She  moves  her  jaws  sideways.  Tr. — How 
many  parts  has  the  stomach  of  the  cow?  Ch. — The  cow's  stomach  has 
four  parts.  Tr. — What  would  you  say  about  the  cow's  tail?  Ch. — The 
cow's  tail  is  fleshy.  Tr.- — What  has  it  at  the  end?  Ch. — It  has  a  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end.  Let  one  child  put  the  two  statements  together.  Tr. — 
With  what  is  the  cow  covered?  Ch. — The  cow  is  covered  with  skin.  Tr. — 
Tell  me  something  about  the  cow's  hoofs.  Ch. — The  cow  has  cloven  hoofs. 
Her  hoofs  are  split  in  the  middle,  etc.  Tr. — What  does  the  cow  eat  ?  Ch. — 
The  cow  eats  grass.  Sometimes  she  eats  hay.  The  farmer  gives  her 
turnips.  'She  likes  apples,  too.  Tr. — Who  will  tell  me  about  the  cow's 
home?  Ch. — In  the  summer  time  she  lives  in  the  field.  In  the  winter,  she 
has  a  nice  place  in  the  barn. 

What  the  Cow  Does. 

Tr. — Points  to  the  item.  First  child  says,  "The  cow  chews  the  cud." 
Tr. — Points  to  second  item.  Second  child  says,  "Sometimes  she  stands 
still."  Tr. — Third  item.  Third  child,  "When  she  walks  or  runs  her  body 
sways  from  one  side  to  the  other."  Tr. — Fourth  item.  Fourth  child. 
"When  she  sits  she  folds  her  legs  in  under  her."  Tr. — Fifth  item.  Next 
child,  "When  the  cow  wants  a  drink  she  stands  in  the  water  while  drinking." 
Sixth  item.     Next  child,  "The  cow  swishes  her  tail  to  keep  away  the  flies." 

Reserve  the  remainder  of  the  tabulated  phrases  for  another  lesson. 

What  the  Cow  Does  for  Us. 

Tr. — What  does  the  cow  give  us  ?  Ch. — The  cow  gives  us  milk.  Tr. — 
How  do  we  use  the  milk?  Ch. — We  drink  it,  use  it  in  cooking,  make  it 
into  butter  and  cheese.  Tr. — What  do  we  call  the  baby  cow?  Ch. — We 
call  it  the  calf. 

Pointing  to  the  first  item  under  the  heading,  "When  dead,"  say,  "Who 
will  form  a  sentence?"  Child  says,  "We  get  beef  from  the  cow."  Tr. — 
"Who  will  begin  with  the  word  beef?"  Ch. — "Beef  comes  from  the  cow." 
As  a  suggestion,  point  to  the  word  flesh.  Child  will  probably  say,  "Beef 
is  the  flesh  of  the  cow." 

Next  item,  the  skin. 

Tr. — What  is  made  from  the  skin  of  the  cow?  Ch. — Leather.  Tr. — 
Make  a  full  sentence.  Ch. — Leather  is  made  from  the  skin  of  the  cow. 
Tr. — How  do  we  use  leather?  Ch. — We  use  leather  to  make  the  soles  of 
shoes.  Tr. — For  what  other  use?  Ch. — We  make  heavy  boots  out  of  it. 
Tr. — Do  we  ever  use  cowhide  for  children's  shoes?  Ch. — No,  ma'am. 
Tr. — What  do  we  use?  Ch. — Calfskin.  Tr. — Make  a  full  sentence.  Ch. — 
Calfskin  is  used  to  make  children's  shoes.  Tr. — All  children's  shoes? 
Think  of  the  shoes  little  girls  wear  in  the  summer  time.  Ch. — For  chil- 
dren's heavy  shoes.  Tr. — Make  a  complete  sentence.  Ch. — Calfskin  is 
used  to  make  children's  heavy  shoes. 
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Pointing  to  the  next  item,  hoofs,  say,  "What  is  made  from  the  hoofs?"" 
Ch. — "We  make  gkie  from  the  hoofs." 

Next  item,  horns.  Tr. — How  are  the  horns  used?  Ch. — We  make 
combs  out  of  the  horns.  Another — We  make  buttons  out  of  the  horns. 
Tr. — Who  will  begin  with  the  word  combs?  Ch. — Combs  are  made  from 
the  horns.  Tr. — Who  will  begin  with  the  word  buttons?  Ch. — Buttons 
are  made  from  the  horns.  Tr. — Who  will  use  both?  Ch. — Combs  and 
buttons  are  made  from  the  horns. 

Next  item — bones,  Tr. — Of  what  use  are  the  bones?  Ch. — They  are 
put  into  soup.  Tr. — Yes,  and  of  what  other  use?  Ch. — They  are  ground 
into  dust.  Tr. — What  is  this  dust  called?  Ch. — It  is  called  bone  dust. 
Tr.^ — What  is  this  dust  used  for?  Ch. — The  farmer  puts  it  on  his  fields 
to  make  them  richer. 

Last  item — hair.  Tr. — What  use  is  made  of  the  cow's  hair?  Ch. — It 
is  put  into  plaster.  Tr. — What  other  animal's  hair  is  used  in  the  same  way  ? 
Ch. — The  horse's  hair.  Tr. — Say  horse  hair.  Use  a  complete  sentence. 
Ch. — Horse  hair  is  used  in  plaster. 

Whenever  the  teacher  has  a  few  minutes  at  her  disposal,  she  could  re- 
view the  above  work  by  letting  a  child  go  to  the  board,  point  to  an  item, 
and  make  a  statement,  as  before  suggested.  Occasionally  let  him  pick  out 
his  own  heading. 

If  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  "ain't  got"  during  the  conversations, 
it  could  be  counteracted  in  the  following  way : 

Write  on  the  board  or  on  a  chart. 

The  cow  has  a  fleshy  tail.     She  hasn't  a  hairy  tail  like  the  horse. 

Underline  hasn't. 

The  cow  has  cloven  hoofs.     She  hasn't  solid  hoofs  like  the  horse. 
The  cow  hasn't  any  teeth  in  the  upper  front  jaw. 

This  is  better  than  "has  no  teeth,"  as  has  implies  possession,  whereas 
the  statement  is  one  of  non-possession. 

Similarly:     The  calf  hasn't  any  horns. 

Run  over  these  occasionally,  as  was  formerly  done  with  the  statement 
I  see. 

Reading  from  the  Board. 

Uses  of  The  Cow. 

The  cow  is  useful  to  us  when  living  and  when  she  is  dead.  When  liv- 
ing, she  gives  us  milk.     Out  of  the  milk  we  make  butter  and  cheese. 

When  she  is  dead  we  use  the  flesh  for  food.  The  skin  is  made  into 
leather.  Combs  and  buttons  are  made  from  the  horns.  We  make  glue  from 
the  hoofs.     The  hair  is  put  into  plaster. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Description   of  a  Pet. 

My  Canary. 
Let  two  or  three  children  tell  about  their  pet  canaries,  in  their  own  way, 
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uncorrected.  Take  note  of  the  errors  in  English,  and  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  drill  later  on.  Notice  whether  the  statements  are  disconnected,  and 
overcome  this  by  putting  questions  on  the  board  or  a  chart,  and  have  them 
answered  in  logical  order. 

Questions. 

These  answers  will  be  obtained  by  persistent  questioning : 

What  is  your  pet?     My  pet  is  a  canary. 

What  is  his  name  ?     His  name  is  Dick. 

What  does  he  do  all  day?  Early  in  the  morning  he  sings.  He  sings 
sometimes  through  the  day.  He  takes  a  bath.  He  eats  and  drinks.  Some- 
times he  jumps  from  one  perch  to  another  in  his  cage.  He  rocks  himself 
on  the  little  swing  in  the  top  of  his  cage. 

Where  does  he  live?     He  lives  in  a  cage. 

Could  a  robin  live  in  a  cage?  No,  he  would  die  if  you  put  him  in  a 
cage. 

Why?  Because  he  is  not  used  to  it.  He  wants  to  be  out  in  the  open 
air. 

How  is  it  that  the  canary  can  live  in  a  cage  ?  Because  he  is  used  to  it. 
He  was  brought  up  there. 

What  do  you  do  for  him?  Every  morning  I  give  him  fresh  water  and 
seed.  Sometimes  I  clean  his  cage.  Once  in  a  while  I  put  in  a  piece  of  apple 
or  lettuce.     In  the  morning,  too,  I  give  him  his  bath. 

How  do  you  do  that?  I  put  water  in  his  little  bathtub  and  put  it  in 
the  cage. 

How  does  he  take  his  bath  ?  He  steps  into  the  tub,  takes  some  water 
in  his  beak  and  throws  it  all  over  himself. 

How  does  he  sleep?  He  stands  on  one  foot,  and  draws  the  other  up 
under  him.    He  also  puts  his  head  under  his  wing. 

On  what  does  he  stand?  He  stands  on  the  perch.  He  grasps  it  with 
his  toes ;  two  in  front,  and  one  behind. 

What  is  he  called  because  he  perches?     He  is  called  a  percher. 

What  is  he  called  because  he  sings?     He  is  called  a  singer. 

Reading  Lesson. 
My  Pet. 

I  have  a  lovely  pet  named  Dick.  He  is  a  canary.  He  is  covered  with 
bright  yellow  feathers. 

It  is  fun  to  watch  him  take  a  bath.  He  goes  into  the  little  tub  and 
throws  the  water  all  over  himself. 

He  eats  seed  and  drinks  water.  He  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  sings  and 
chirps  all  day  long. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Conversation. 

How  I  Help  My  Mother. 
Tr. — How  many  children  help  their  mothers  at  home?     Ch. — I  do.     I 
wash  the  dishes  and  sweep  the  floor.     Tr. — What  do  you  do?     Ch. — I  go 
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errands.  Tr. — Is  that  all?  Ch. — That  is  all  my  mother  lets  me  do  on 
school  days.  She  wants  me  to  stay  out  in  the  air.  I  help  her  on  Saturdays, 
though.  Tr. — What  do  you  do?  Ch. — I  wash  the  breakfast  dishes  and 
sweep  the  floor,  while  my  mother  dresses  the  baby.  Tr. — And  then  ?  Ch. — 
Then  I  wheel  him  in  his  carriage  up  and  down  the  block,  while  my  mother 
does  the  heavy  work,  like  scrubbing. 

Tr. — What  do  you  do  next?  Ch. — When  ni}  mother  has  finished,  she 
comes  down  too,  and  we  both  go  to  market.  I  wheel  the  carriage.  When 
we  come  back,  I  help  her  get  dinner.  I  put  on  my  gloves  and  peel  the 
potatoes. 

Tr. — Why  do  you  put  on  gloves?  Ch. — My  mother  tells  me  to  so  that 
my  hands  will  not  get  a  brownish  color.  Tr. — That  is  a  good  idea ;  I  wish 
all  the  children  would  do  that  when  they  have  work  to  do.  Ch. — When  the 
dinner  is  all  down,  I  set  the  table,  while  my  mother  gets  the  baby  to  sleep. 

Tr. — What  do  you  do  after  dinner?  Ch. — We  wash  the  dishes  and 
sweep  the  floor  again.  As  soon  as  the  baby  wakes  we  all  go  to  the  park  for 
the  afternoon.  I  play  with  my  hoople,  and  my  mother  watches  the  baby. 
Sometimes  she  reads. 

Tr. — And  then  ?  Ch. — We  start  for  home  in  time  to  get  supper  ready. 
After  supper  we  clean  up  again.  Then  my  mother  puts  the  baby  to  bed,  and 
we  all  read  for  a  while.     At  eight  o'clock  I  go  to  bed. 

Let  other  children  relate  their  experiences.  Aid  them  by  suggestive 
questions. 

As  they  have  probably  been  using  "she  don't,"  give  a  little  drill  on 

She  doesn't. 
He  doesn't. 
It  doesn't. 

Tr. — Children  use  "She  doesn't"  (meaning  your  mother).  Ch. — She 
doesn't  go  out  every  day.  She  doesn't  let  me  cook.  She  doesn't  let  me  go 
out  at  night  alone,  etc. 

Tr. — Use  "He  doesn't"  (meaning  your  father).  Ch. — He  doesn't  get 
home  till  eight  o'clock.  He  doesn't  work  in  the  same  place.  He  doesn't 
go  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Use,  "It  doesn't."     It  doesn't  hurt  me  to  get  wet. 

Tr. — Say  something  about  the  moon.  Ch. — It  doesn't  shine  in  the  day- 
time. 

Tr. — Speak  of  my  pencil. — Ch. — It  doesn't  seem  sharp. 

Tr. — Speak  of  this  knife.     Ch. — It  doesn't  cut  well. 

Tr. — Speak  of  the  snow.    Ch. — It  doesn't  fall  in  summer  time. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Conversation.  • 

The  Robin. 
Have  a  stuffed  model,  if  possible,   if  not.  a  colored  picture.     Obtain 
from  the  children  an  accurate  description  of  the  robin  from  the  model  or 
picture  under  consideration. 
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Tabulate. 

Parts — Head:  bill,  eyes,  one  on  each  side.  Neck.  Body:  breast  and  back 
different  coloring.  Wings.  Tail.  Tivo  legs;  three  toes  on  each  foot. 
Covering:  feathers. 

Tr. — What  is  the  shape  of  the  robin's  head?  Ch. — The  robin's  head 
is  round.  Tr. — Tell  about  the  eyes.  Ch. — He  has  two  eyes.  Tr. — What 
shape  have  they?  Ch. — They  are  round.  Tr. — How  are  they  placed? 
Ch. — One  on  each  side  of  his  head.  Tr. — Tell  something  about  the  bill. 
Ch. — It  is  long  and  pointed.  Tr. — What  is  a  bill?  Ch. — A  bill  is  a  bird's 
mouth.  Tr. — What  is  it  made  of?  Ch. — It  is  made  of  bone.  Tr. — What 
is  the  shape  of  the  neck?  Ch. — The  neck  is  curved.  Tr. — What  is  the 
size  of  the  neck  ?  Ch. — It  is  almost  as  wide  as  the  head.  Tr. — What  would 
you  say  about  the  body?  Ch. — The  body  is  fat.  Tr. — Use  the  word 
plump.  Ch. — The  body  is  plump.  Tr. — How  many  wings  has  the  robin? 
Ch. — Two.  Tr. — Form  a  sentence.  Ch. — The  robin  has  two  wings.  Tr. — 
How  are  they  placed  ?  Ch, — One  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Tr. — What  are 
the  wings  used  for?  Ch. — For  flying.  Tr. — Form  a  sentence.  Ch. — The 
wings  are  used  in  flying.  Tr. — How  does  the  bird  use  them?  Ch. — He 
spreads  them  out  like  a  fan,  and  the  air  holds  them  up.  Tr. — Where  are 
the  wings  when  not  in  use?  Ch. — They  are  flat  against  the  body.  Tr. — 
Tell  about  the  tail.  Ch. — The  tail  is  made  of  feathers.  Tr. — Describe  the 
legs.  Ch. — The  legs  are  very  slender.  Tr. — How  does  a  bird  hold  himself 
on  a  twig?  Ch. — He  grasps  the  twig  with  his  toes — two  in  front  and  one 
behind.  Tr. — What  is  this  called?  Ch. — This  is  called  perching.  Tr. — 
What  is  the  robin  called  because  he  perches?  Ch. — He  is  called  a  percher. 
Tr. — What  is  he  called  because  he  sings?     Ch. — He  is  called  a  singer. 

Obtain  accurate  observations  regarding  the  coloring  (from  the  model 
studied). 

The  following  from  Baldwin's  Third  Reader  could  be  used  as  a  reading 
lesson : 

The  Robin's  Home. 

The  robin  builds  its  nest  of  many  things.  It  makes  a  framework  of 
twigs  and  sticks,  and  then  plasters  it  with  mud.  When  this  has  been  done 
it  lines  the  inside  of  the  nest  with  fine  moss  and  feathers  and  hair. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

When  I  Went  to  a  May  Party. 

Put  on  the  board  or  a  chart  the  following  questions : 

On  what  day  was  the  May  party  held? 

Did  you  bring  anything  with  you? 

Did  you  have  to  pay  anything? 

At  what'time  did  you  start? 

Did  you  take  any  particular  part? 

Did  you  have  a  band? 

To  what  part  of  the  park  did  you  go?  '        ,  ■ 

How  did  you  spend  the  day? 
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At  what  time  did  you  start  for  home? 

Let  one  child  answer  all  the  questions  in  order. 

As  for  example : 

Our  May  party  was  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  We 
brought  our  lunches  with  us,  but  they  were  all  put  into  a  big  wagon 
and  taken  to  the  park.  We  each  paid  ten  cents.  We  started  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  took  the  part  of  a  flower  girl.  I  was  dressed  all  in  pink.  We 
had  a  band,  and  we  all  kept  time  to  the  music.  We  went  to  the  east 
lawn,  near  Seventy-second  street. 

We  had  a  good  time  all  day.  We  played  games.  We  ran  races. 
We  ate  our  lunch  under  the  trees.  Besides  that,  we  had  plenty  of  ice 
cream  and  lemonade. 

At  five  o'clock  the  band  came  back  for  us,  we  formed  in  line,  and 
started  for  home. 

Let  other  children  relate  their  experience. 

The  tendency  will  be  to  "ramble,"  but  if  the  teacher  insists  on  the 
questions  being  answered  in  order,  a  connected  narrative  will  be 
obtained. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

The  Morning  Glory  Vine. 

Tr. — How  many  children  have  ever  planted  morning  glory  seeds? 
(Hands  raised.)  Where  did  you  plant  them?  Ch. — I  planted  them  in 
the  yard.  Tr. — Tell  just  what  you  did.  Ch. — My  brother  and  I  dug  up 
the  earth  near  the  fence.  Then  we  put  the  seeds  in.  Tr. — Where  did  you 
get  your  seeds?  Ch. — We  saved  them  from  last  year's  vines.  Tr. — Did 
you  make  holes  for  the  seeds?  Ch. — No,  we  made  a  little  furrow  near 
the  fence  and  dropped  the  seeds  in. 

(Let  the  child  illustrate  with  a  box  of  earth.) 

Then  we  covered  them.  We  watered  the  ground  morning  and 
evening. 

In  about  two  weeks  little  green  things  began  to  come  up.  Tr. — Yes, 
we  call  them  shoots.  Who  knows  what  part  of  the  plant  comes  up  first? 
Ch. — Part  of  the  stem.  It  comes  up  curved;  the  leaves  have  their  "heads 
down."  Tr. — Yes,  and  after  a  while  the  stem  unwinds  itself  and  the  leaves 
are  on  top.  How  many  leaves  are  there  at  first?  Ch. — Two.  Tr. — What 
do  you  notice  between  them?  Ch. — It  looks  like  a  little  bud.  Tr. — What 
will  it  be  when  it  unfolds?  Ch. — A  piece  of  stem  and  a  leaf.  Tr. — What 
shape  is  the  leaf?  Ch. — It  is  heart-shaped,  Tr. — How  many  new  leaves 
come  at  a  time?  Ch. — One.  Tr. — Does  each  new  leaf  come  on  the  same 
side?  Ch. — No,  on  the  other  side.  One  on  the  right;  one  on  the  left. 
Tr. — After  the  stem  has  grown,  and  there  are  some  new  leaves,  what  do 
you  notice  at  the  top?  Ch. — Little  curls.  Tr. — Yes,  they  look  like  little 
curls  of  stem.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  called?  Ch. — They  are  called 
tendrils.     Tr. — Why  does  the  morning  glory  have  them?     The  geranium 
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has  not.  Ch. — Because  it  is  a  vine.  Tr. — That  is  right.  All  vines  have 
tendrils.  What  are  they  for?  Ch. — They  hold  on  with  them  and  climb. 
Tr. — What  do  we  do  to  help  them  to  climb?  Ch. — We  tack  cords  to  the 
fence.  The  vines  climb  on  these.  Tr. — When  the  vine  is  full-grown,  how 
high  will  it  be  ?  Ch. — It  will  be  as  high  as  the  fence ;  sometimes  it  climbs 
over.  Tr. — What  will  come  after  the  leaves?  Ch. — Buds,  and  later 
flowers.  Tr. — What  is  the  color  of  the  flowers?  Ch. — Some  are  pink, 
some  purple,  some  white.  Tr. — What  is  their  shape?  Ch. — They  are 
trumpet-shaped.  (The  early  steps,  at  least,  of  the  growth,  could  be  illus- 
trated by  planting  in  the  class-room.) 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Reproduction  of  a  Story. 

Two  ladies  were  about  to  cross  a  field  one  day,  when  some  cows  came 
walking  up  to  them.  One  of  the  ladies  was  frightened  and  was  inclined 
to  run  away,  but  the  other  one  laughed  and  said,  "They  want  apples," 
taking  some  out  of  her  bag  and  giving  them  to  the  cows.  "How  did  this 
start?"  said  her  friend. 

"One  day,  when  I  was  passing  this  way,  I  gave  the  cows  some  apples. 
Ever  since  they  follow  me  whenever  I  come  here,  hoping  to  be  treated. — 
(From  the  Child's  World.) 

Put  questions  on  a  chart,  as  follows : 

What  were  two  ladies  doing  one  day  ? 

What  happened? 

What  did  one  of  the  ladies  do? 

What  did  the  other  one  do? 

What  did  she  tell  her  friend? 

Would  the  cows  follow  every  lady? 

Let  the  children  answer  "round  the  class"  at  first;  later,  let  individual 
children  answer  all  the  questions. 

Nineteenth  Week.  \ 

Picture  Study. 

Washington's  Farewell  to  His  Mother. 
Baldwin's  Second  Reader,  page  125.  (Any  other  picture  will  do  as  well.) 
Tr. — What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Ch. — A  lady  and  a  boy  saving 
good-bye  to  each  other.  Tr. — Who  is  the  boy?  Ch. — George  Washing- 
ton. Tr. — The  great  George  Washington?  Ch. — Not  in  this  picture. 
Here  he  is  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  Tr. — Who  is  the  ladv?  Ch. — His 
mother.  Tr. — Why  is  he  saying  good-bye?  Ch. — He  intended  to  go  to 
sea.  He  wanted  to  learn  to  be  a  sea  captain.  Tr. — Did  he  go?  Ch. — No; 
at  the  last  moment,  when  he  saw  how  badly  his  mother  felt,  he  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  leave  her.  Tr. — Who  are  the  other  people  in  the  picture  ? 
Ch. — They  are  colored  boys.  George's  family  kept  slaves.  Tr. — What 
are  they  doing?     Ch. — One  is  waiting  for  George.     Some  of  them  have 
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brought  his  trunk  down  to  the  shore.  One  is  waving  his  arm.  Tr. — Yes, 
he  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  to  sea.  Would  George  have  gone  in  the  small 
boat?  Ch. — No,  the  small  boat  would  take  him  to  the  large  ship.  Tr. — 
Is  that  ship  a  steamer?  Ch. — No,  it  is  a  siling  vessel.  There  were  no 
steamers  in  those  days.  Tr. — What  water  is  this  beyond  the  shore?  Ch. — 
It  is  a  river.  Tr. — To  what  does  it  lead?  Ch. — It  leads  to  the  sea.  Tr. — 
^Mention  something  else  you  see  in  the  picture.  Ch. — There  is  one  tree  near 
the  shore.  There  is  a  bush  near  it.  George  and  his  mother  are  standing 
on  a  boardwalk.  To  the  left  there  is  a  brick  pavement.  Further  on  there 
is  earth  with  wild  flowers  growing.  Beyond  that  I  see  a  fence.  There  is 
a  garden  behind  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  I  see  a  house,  trees  and 
fields.     Beyond  that  is  an  arm  of  the  river,  where  the  ship  stands. 

Tr. — How  is  the  ship  made  to  stand?  Ch. — They  throw  down  an 
anchor,  with  a  cable  attached.  Tr. — What  do  you  see  beyond  the  arm  of 
the  river?  Ch. — I  see  hills.  There  are  clouds  in  the  sky.  Tr. — Is  there 
anything  we  have  not  noticed  ?  Ch. — George's  hat  is  on  the  ground.  He 
threw  it  there  when  he  went  to  bid  his  mother  good-bye.  It  is  a  three- 
cornered  hat. 

Tr. — Children,  what  kind  of  a  son  was  George  Washington?  Ch. — 
He  was  a  very  good  son ;  he  honored  his  mother.  Tr. — What  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  gone  on  that  ship  ?  Ch. — His  mother  might  have  died. 
He  would  never  have  become  a  great  man.  He  would  never  have  been 
called  "Father  of  His  Country."     He  never  would  have  been   President. 

Twentieth  Week.^ 

When  I  Go  to  the  Country. 

Make  this  a  written  exercise,  if  possible.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  original  ideas.  Write  on  the  board.  When  I 
go  to  the  country,  with  only  one  capital,  the  one  for  "When." 

Tell  the  children  to  copy  it  and  then  finish  the  sentence,  stating  what 
they  will  do  when  in  the  country.  One  sentence  will  be  sufficient.  Tell 
them  to  ask  you  for  the  spelling  of  any  word  they  don't  know  how  to  spell. 

At  the  end  of  the  exercise  read  the  sentences  aloud  without  reading  the 
names  of  the  writers. 

Ask  the  children  to  raise  their  hands  when  you  read  one  that  is  not 
in  good  English,  that  "does  not  sound  well,"  as  they  will  probably  express  it. 

Ask  them,  "What  should  he  have  said?"  In  case  an  error  is  not  de- 
tected, call  attention  to  it.  tell  them  that  the  sentence  is  wrong  and  ask  for 
the  correct  expression.  If  they  don't  know,  give  it  to  them.  Later,  have 
a  drill  on  the  "expressions." 

The  next  day,  put  on  the  board,  as  before,  "When  I  go  to  the  country," 
and  tell  the  children  to  use  the  same  idea  as  on  the  previous  day,  substi- 
tuting the  correct  expression  for  the  incorrect  one.  There  will  be  a  great 
improvement. 
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I^an^tia^e  WorK— 2B.* 

By  May  A.  Crimmins. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Copy— 

One  clay  a  lion  lay  asleep  at  the  mouth  of  his  den. 
A  little  mouse  came  and  nibbled  at  his  nose. 
The  lion  caught  her  but  he  did  not  eat  her. 
Afterwards  he  was  glad  he  spared  her  life. 

Dictated — 

I  am  Mr.  Seagull. 

See  my  big,  strong  wings. 

I  need  them,  for  I  fly  far  out  to  sea. 

Did  you  ever  see  me  fishing? 

Spelling — 

I.     Baa,  baa,  hlacksheep. 

Will  you  give  me  some  of  your  soft,  zvarm  wool? 
II.     One  day  a  little  yellow  chicken  ran  to  his  mother, 
He  told  her  the  ^^3;  was  falling. 
What  made  him  think  so? 

III,  Last  month  we  planted  some  tulips. 
We  put  them  in  the  dark. 

We  tvanted  the  roots  to  grow. 

IV.  Let  us  try  to  be  like  the  big,  golden  sun. 

Let  us  always  try  to  keep  our  faces  bright  like  his. 
Friday — Review. 


Twelfth  Week. 


Copied- 


Little  bird  upon  the  tree. 
Sing  a  pretty  song  to  me ; 
Sing  a  song  of  cherries  ripe, 
In  the  early  morning  light, 
Little  bird  upon  the  tree ! 

Dictated — 

Once  there  was  a  town  full  of  rats. 

The  Pied  Piper  said  he  could  get  rid  of  them. 

He  played  on  his  pipe.    Away  ran  the  rats  into  the  river. 

They  were  never  seen  again. 

'^Continued  from  March,  1909. 
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Spelling — 

I.     Look  at  that  pretty  violet  plant. 
What  big  leaves  it  has. 
They  hide  the  flowers. 

Its  roots  go  down  deep  into  the  soft  wet  dirt. 
These  roots  drink  for  the  plant. 
II.     We  all  love  our  dear  flag. 
It  is  red,  white  and  blue. 
Each  of  its  stars  has  five  points. 

I I I.  Let  us  have  a  party  for  our  dolls. 
Mother  gave  me  some  bread  and  cake. 

IV.  I  have  five  cents. 

We  can  buy  some  candy  to  put  into  that  dish. 
We  shall  have  the  party  in  the  wood 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Copy — 

I  am  an  old  apple  tree. 

See  my  beautiful  pink  and  white  blossoms. 

Come,  little  bees,  and  try  to  find  the  honey  my  blossoms  have  f(ir  m-u 

Dictated — 

Shall  I  tell  you  if  you  like  butter? 

Let  me  hold  this  little  flower  under  30ur  chin. 

This  buttercup  says  you  do. 

Spelling — 

I.     I  am  the  wind. 

See  me  blotv  the  clouds  away. 
I  can  make  the  maple  seeds  fly. 
I  can  not  blow  the  needles  from  the  spruce  tree. 
II.     Which  do  you  like  the  better,  the  spring  or  the  fall  ? 
I  think  the  turkey  does  not  like  the  fall. 
Do  you  know  why? 

III.  I  am  a  big  yellow  flower. 

I  always  turn  to  look  at  the  sun. 

I  come  late  in  summer. 

I  am  sure  you  know  who  I  am. 

IV.  Last  fall  I  saw  a  worm. 
He  made  a  little  house. 
Then  he  went  to  sleep  in  it. 

When  spring  came,  a  lovely  butterfly  came  out  of  that  house. 

Friday — Review. 

(Two  hundred  spelling  words  have  been  used  in  the  spelling  for  the 
past  thirteen  weeks.  The  last  seven  weeks  may  be  devoted  to  different 
sentences  containing  these  words.) 
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Fourteenth  Week. 
Copy— 

A  Riddle  for  Arbor  Day. 

I  have  only  one  foot,  but  thousands  of  toes ; 

My  one  foot  stands,  but  never  goes. 

I  have  many  arms,  and  they're  mighty — all, 

And  hundreds  of  fingers,  large  and  small. 

From  the  ends  of  my  fingers  my  beauty  grows ; 

I  breathe  with  my  hair  and  I  drink  with  my  toes. 
Dictated — 

May  brings  birds  and  flowers. 

She  brings  blue  skies  and  warm  winds. 

She  tells  the  birds  to  sing. 

That  is  why  we  love  her  so  much. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Copied — 

To-day  I  saw  some  of  the  funniest  mittens  hanging  on  a  tree. 

They  were  not  made  of  fur  nor  kid. 

I  asked  what  they  were. 

My  sister  said  they  were  sassafras  leaves. 

Dictated — 

The  wolf  told  Red  Riding  Hood  he  would  run  a  race  with  her. 
Ofif  he  ran  to  the  grandmother's  house. 
He  knew  he  could  get  there  first. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Copy — 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 
You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 
As  you  measure  to  your  neighbor. 
He  will  measure  back  to  you. 
Dictated — 

Last  week  my  hair  was  yellow  as  gold. 

Now  it  is  as  white  as  snow. 

I  am  afraid  of  the  wind. 

He  will  blow  my  poor  hair  all  away. 

Then  no  one  will  know  how  pretty  I  was. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Copy— 

Dear  Alice, 

Mother  is  going  to  take  me  to  the  country  on  Saturday.  Ask  your 
mother  if  you  can  go  with  us.  Mother  says  she  knows  where  to  find  wild 
roses.    Wouldn't  you  love  to  pick  some? 

Your  friend, 

Lucy. 
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Dictated — 

Dear  Lucy, 

Mother  says  I  may  go.     Thank  you  for  asking  me.     I  love  wild  roses. 

Your  friend. 


Alice. 


Copy — 


Eighteenth  Week. 

White  rose,  talk  to  me ! 

I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Why  do  you  say  no  word  to  me 

Who  says  so  much  to  you? 
I'm  bringing  you  a  little  rain, 

And  I  shall  feel  so  proud, 
If,  when  you  feel  it  on  your  face, 

You  take  me  for  a  cloud. 

Dictated — 

One  day  a  fox  saw  a  crow  with  some  cheese  in  her  month. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  get  the  cheese. 
Do  you  know  what  he  did? 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Copy — 

I  think  June  is  summer's  favorite  child. 

Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

She  gives  June  the  fairest  days. 

Best  of  all,  she  gives  her  millions  of  lovely  roses. 

Dictated — 

June  is  giving  a  party  to  the  birds  and  flowers. 
All  the  flowers  are  dressed  in  their  best. 
The  birds  will  sing  their  sweetest  songs. 
Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  party  ? 


Copy — 


Twentieth  Week. 

O,  the  joyous  woods  of  summer, 

When  under  mantles  green. 
The  forest  trees  are  gathering 

The  sunlight's  golden  sheen. 
In  mossy  dells,  by  tinkling  rills, 

The  birches,  robed  in  white. 
Are  guarded  by  the  giant  oak, 

Their  steadfast,  stalwart  knight. 


Dictated — 

Next  week  we  shall  have  vacation. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  the  country. 
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What  fun  we  shall  have  out  of  doors. 

In  oral  language  the  following  device  has  been  found  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable: 

A  number  of  cards  are  prepared,  each  with  a  word  written  on  it.  These 
words  are  taken  from  the  stories  and  nature  work  of  the  grade.  Here  are  a 
few :  mouse,  violet,  Cinderella,  sun,  sheep. 

Each  child  receives  one  of  these  cards.  As  soon  as  she  is  ready  to  talk 
about  the  object  named,  she  raises  her  hand. 

If  the  word  is  "fox,"  she  might  tell  something  like  this : 

"The  fox  is  sly.  He  lives  in  a  den  in  the  woods.  He  likes  to  steal 
chickens.    He  looks  somewhat  like  a  dog. 

"Once  a  fox  saw  some  grapes.  He  tried  to  get  them  but  could  not. 
He  said  they  were  sour." 

After  a  little  practice  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  interesting 
things  the  children  will  think  of. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  as  follows:  The  child  looks  at  the  card 
and  says: 

"I  am  dressed  all  in  red. 

"I  have  a  little  basket  filled  with  cake  and  butter. 

"I  am  going  to  take  it  to  my  grandmother. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

Sometimes  the  children  are  asked  to  pretend  they  are  birds  or  flower^ 
or  animals.    Each  describes  herself  and  the  others  try  to  guess  her  name. 

These  are  a  few  devices  for  obtaining  freedom  and  fluency  in  oral  ex- 
pression that  have  been  found  helpful. 
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By  Mary  A.  McHugii. 

Thirteenth  to  Tzventieth  Weeks. 

Composition — Conversational  Lessons. 

« 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Birds — ^Nest-Building. 

Plenty  of  material  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  "Bird  World,"  by 
Stickney  &  Hofmann,  Ginn  &  Company ;  that  is,  for  the  nature  lesson  proper. 

For  the  language  period,  have  a  schedule  arranged  showing  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  manner  of  nest-building,  as 

Carpenters :  The  woodpecker ;  bill  as  chisel ;  cuts  a  deep  hollow  in  the 
tree ;  bed  of  chips  for  the  eggs ;  also  cuts  out  a  hollow  for  winter  home. 
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Tailors  :  The  tailor-bird ;  native  of  India  ;  builds  in  gardens ;  nest  niaiK 
of  cotton  or  wool ;  sews  leaves  together  for  outside  of  nest ;  uses  bill  as  needle. 

Masons :  Swallows ;  plastered  nests  of  mud  ;  bill  used  as  trowel.  Eave- 
swallows ;  bottle-shaped  nest  made  of  mud. 

Weavers :  Oriole  ;  nest  shaped  like  felt  pouch  ;  strong  strings  or  thread 
as  frame-work;  rounded  at  bottom;  short  threads  woven  in  and  out  lining 
at  bottom ;  swings  like  hammock ;  hung  at  end  of  branch  to  avoid  enemies, 
as  squirrel ;  very  strong  nest. 

Decorators  :  The  kingbird  ;  very  courageous ;  great  fighter ;  does  not 
hide  nest ;  outside  of  nest  ornamented  with  withered  flowers ;  hung  with  long 
strings  of  pack  thread. 

Divide  the  class  into  sections,  giving  each  section  one  of  the  above  as 
a  subject  for  composition.    For  example: 

The  Woodpecker. 

The  woodpecker  is  a  carpenter.  He  uses  his  bill  as  a  chisel.  He  cuts 
a  deep  hollow  in  the  tree.  He  makes  a  bed  of  chips.  On  these  chips  the 
mother  lays  the  eggs.  When  the  little  ones  are  a  few  days  old  they  climb 
up  to  look  out  of  the  hole. 

To  encourage  originality,  let  each  child  add  a  statement  of  some  fact 
not  scheduled  but  touched  on  in  the  regular  nature  lesson — as  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  above  "composition," 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Birds — Nest-Building. 

Peculiarities  in  nest-building  which,  while  not  so  striking  as  those  con- 
sidered last  week,  are  still  notable : 

Bobolink :  Nest  in  a  broad  meadow ;  nothing  to  mark  the  place ;  very 
secure. 

Chipping  Sparrow :  In  bushes ;  nest  lined  with  hairs  from  a  horse's 
mane  or  tail ;  hairs  found  on  fences  or  in  cracks. 

Goldfinch :     Soft,  dainty  nest,  lined  with  thistledown. 

Robin :  A  frame-work  of  twigs  and  sticks ;  plastered  with  mud ;  lined 
with  fine  moss  and  feathers  and  hair. 

Song  Sparrow :     On  the  ground,  under  a  tuft  of  grass. 

Swamp  Sparrow :  Tiny  nest  of  leaves  and  fine  hay,  among  the  tall 
grass  in  wet,  swampy  ground. 

Wren :    Builds  in  odd  places  ;  box-end  of  waterspout ;  coat  pocket. 

Sea-gull :    Lays  eggs  in  hollow  in  the  sand. 

Burrowing  Owl :  Digs  underground  passage  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
room  which  serves  as  a  nest. 

Kingfisher  :■  Similar  to  that  of  the  burrowing  owl,  except  that  the 
entrance  starts  at  the  river  bank  and  is  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  kingfisher 
lives  on  small  fish  which  he  catches. 

Humming-bird :    A  tiny  cup  fastened  to  a  twig. 
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Osprey  or  Fish-hawk:  Adds  to  its  nest  each  year,  until  it  finally  be- 
comes a  huge  pile,  large  enough  to  fill  a  wagon. 

Summer  Warbler  or  Yellow-bird :  Dainty  structure  composed  of  down, 
among  twigs. 

The  lazy  cow-bird  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  her  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests. 
Sometimes  the  warbler  outwits  her.  When  she  finds  the  cow-bird's  eggs  in 
her  nest,  before  her  own  eggs  are  hatched,  she  builds  anotlier  story,  thus 
leaving  the  cow-bird's  egg  in  the  "cellar."  Sometimes  she  is  obliged  to  build 
a  third  one  before  she  finally  triumphs. 

(In  Baldwin's  Third  Reader  some  interesting  supplementary  reading 
on  birds  may  be  found.) 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Weavers — The  Oriole. 

Nest :  Most  cleverly  constructed  of  the  woven  nests ;  daintier  and  more 
finely  woven  than  any  other ;  uses  fine  silken  or  woolen  threads.  Other 
weavers  use  roots,  twigs,  rough  bark,  etc.  None  other  dares  to  hang  nest  so 
near  the  end  of  a  twig.    Done  to  escape  enemies. 

From  a  colored  picture  or  mounted  specimen  obtain  observations  re- 
garding size,  color,  markings,  bill,  toes. 

Make  a  schedule  embodying  these  observations. 

From  this  schedule  let  the  children  form  sentences,  first  orally ;  later, 
■in  writing. 

The  following  "Story  of  Two  Orioles"  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  children 
and  can  be  reproduced  orally. 

Story  of  Two  Orioles. 

Two  orioles  were  once  making  their  nest  near  a  porch.  An  old  man 
was  asleep  in  a  rocking-chair  close  by.  The  birds  had  been  flitting  here 
and  there,  searching  for  materials.  All  of  a  sudden  one  of  them  flew  up  to 
the  old  man  and  pulled  at  his  beard.  He  awoke  suddenly,  not  knowing  what 
had  happened. 

His  daughter,  who  had  been  watching  from  the  window,  told  him  that 
the  birds  wanted  some  hairs  from  his  beard  for  their  nest.  With  her  father's 
permission  the  daughter  took  a  few  of  his  long  white  hairs,  some  of  her  own 
black  ones  and  a  few  locks  from  her  baby's  golden  head. 

She  laid  them  down  where  the  birds  could  get  them,  and  one  by  one  they 
disappeared.  Soon  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  the  mother  brooded  over  them. 
After  a  while  the  baby  birds  appeared,  and  all  summer  long  the  happy  family 
lived  in  the  little  home.  In  the  autumn,  after  the  birds  had  flown,  a  boy 
climbed  up  and  got  the  nest.  There,  securely  woven  into  it,  could  be  seen 
the  white,  the  black  and  the  golden  hairs. 

Questions. 

Where  were  the  orioles  building  their  nest? 
Who  was  in  the  porch? 
What  did  the  birds  do? 
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How  did  the  old  man  act? 
What  did  the  young  woman  tell  him? 
What  did  she  do? 
What  did  the  birds  do  then? 
Were  the  hairs  ever  seen  again? 

Is  it  wrong  to  take  a  nest?  Not  in  the  autumn  or  winter  time,  because 
then  the  birds  have  flown,  and  they  never  come  back  to  the  same  nest. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Explanation  of  Processes — Making  Hay. 

Ploughing. 

Enriching  the  soil. 

Raking  or  harrowing. 

Putting  in  the  seed. 

Waiting. 

Reaping. 

Gathering. 

Storing. 
Tr. — What  is  the  first  thing  the  farmer  must  do  before  he  can  plant 
anything  ? 

Ch. — He  must  plough. 
Tr. — What  does  that  mean? 
Ch. — He  must  dig  up  the  earth. 
Tr. — Does  he  use  a  shovel  ? 
Ch. — No,  the  field  is  too  big. 
Tr. — What  does  he  use? 
Ch. — He  uses  a  plough. 
Tr. — How  many  have  ever  seen  one? 

Ch. — I  have.  It  is  sharp,  and  it  cuts  into  the  earth  and  turns  it  up.  It 
is  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Tr. — Who  knows  the  name  of  the  line  made  by  the  plough  as  it  moves 
along? 

Ch. — It  is  called  a  furrow. 
Tr. — Are  all  ploughs  drawn  by  horses? 
Ch. — No,  there  are  steam  ploughs. 

Tr. — Yes,  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  a  steam  plough  which  made  twenty- 
two  furrows  at  once.  After  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  ploughed,  what 
does  the  farmer  do  next? 

Ch. — He  puts  on  something  to  make  the  soil  richer. 

Tr. — What  does  he  use? 

Ch. — Sometimes  manure  ;  sometimes  bone-dust. 

Tr. — What  is  done  after  this? 

Ch. — The  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  bv  "raking  or  harrowing. 

Tr.— And  then? 

Ch. — Then  the  seeds  are  put  in. 

Tr. — Must  grass  be  planted  every  year? 
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Ch. — No;  after  it  is  once  well  grown,  it  comes  up  year  after  year. 
Tr. — After  the  seed  has  been  planted,  what  does  the  farmer  do? 
Ch. — He  must  wait  for  the  grass  to  grow. 

Tr. — Yes;  in  the  case  of  the  grass  that  is  about  all  he  can  do.  If  it  were 
a  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  he  would  cultivate  it,  chop  out  the  weeds, 
loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants  and  so  on. 

After  the  grass  is  quite  high,  what  does  the  farmer  do  ? 
Ch. — He  cuts  it  down. 
Tr. — How  is  this  done? 
Ch. — He  uses  a  machine. 
Tr.— How  many  have  seen  such  a  machine  ? 

Ch. — I  have.  It  has  a  sharp  knife  which  cuts  the  grass  close  to  the 
ground. 

Tr. — How  is  it  moved  along? 

Ch. — It  is  pulled  by  horses.  There  is  a  seat  on  which  the  man  sits  and 
drives  the  horses. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  grass  after  the  mowing  or  reaping  machine  has 
passed  over  the  field  ? 

Ch. — The  grass  is  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 
Tr. — What  happens  now? 
Ch.— The  farmer  leaves  it  there  to  dry. 
Tr. — Suppose  he  saw  signs  of  a  storm,  what  would  he  do? 
Ch. — He  would  gather  it  up  quickly. 
Tr.— Why  ? 

Ch. — Because  rain  would  spoil  the  hay. 
Tr. — When  is  it  called  hay? 
Ch. — ^When  it  has  dried  and  turned  brown. 
Tr. — After  it  is  dry,  what  is  done? 
Ch. — It  is  raked  into  piles. 
Tr. — And  then  ? 

Ch. — It  is  piled  on  a  wagon  and  drawn  to  the  barn.    Then  it  is  packed 
away.     Sometimes  it  is  made  into  a  big  pile  in  the  field,  called  a  hay-stack. 
Tr. — How  is  hay  used? 

Ch. — It  is  food  for  horses  and  cows;  it  is  sometimes  used  as  bedding 
for  the  animals. 

Tr. — What  fun  do  children  sometimes  have  with  the  hay? 
Ch. — They  help  in  the  field,  raking  up  the  hay. 
Sometimes  they  ride  on  the  hay  wagon. 
They  play  up  in  the  hay  loft. 
Tr.— What  is  the  hay  loft? 
Ch. — The  upper  story  of  the  barn. 

Tr. — Why  do  we  say,  "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"? 
Ch. — Because  it  can't  be  made  in  the  rain. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Picture  Study. 
As  Ward's  Third  Reader  is  familiar  to  many,  I  am  using  pictures  in 
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that  book  for  study,  though  any  others  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Take,  for  example,  the  picture  on  page  44,  called  "Driving  a  Pair." 
Tr.— Children,  what  do  you  see  in  this  picture? 
Ch. — I  see  two  children  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
Tr. — What  are  they  doing? 
Ch. — They  are  having  a  ride. 
7r. — Who  is  giving  them  the  ride? 

Ch.— A  man.    He  is  lifting  the  handles  and  pushing  the  wheelbarrow. 
Tr. — What  helps  the  wheelbarrow  to  go  ? 
Ch, — It  has  a  wheel  in  front. 
Tr. — What  are  the  children  doing? 

Q-,._One  is  just  sitting  still;  the  other  is  holding  up  a  broom  in  one 
hand ;  with  the  other  she  is  taking  hold  of  a  string. 
Tr. — What  is  the  string  for? 

Ch.— She  is  making  believe  she  is  driving  a  horse,  and  the  string  is  a 
horse-reins. 

Tr. — Who  else  is  in  the  picture? 

Ch.— There  is  a  little  dog.     He  is  looking  up  at  the  children  as  if  he 
wished  for  a  ride. 

Tr. — What  else  do  you  notice? 

Ch. — There  is  a  bundle  of  grasses  and  leaves  hanging  out  over  the  edge. 
Tr. — Where  is  this  taking  place? 
Ch. — This  is  taking  place  in  the  country. 
Tr. — How  can  you  tell? 

Ch. — Through  the  archway  I  can  see  a  garden  and  a  country  house. 
Tr. — Where  is  this  archway  built? 
Ch. — Where  you  go  in  the  garden. 
Tr. — Say :  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden. 
Ch. — The  archway  is  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden, 
Tr. — Describe  it. 

Ch. — The  archway  is  made  of  bricks ;  it  is  straight  at  the  sides  and 
cm-ved  at  the  top. 

Tr. — ^Do  you  notice  anything  at  the  right  side? 

Ch. — At  the  right  hand  side  a  vine  is  growing  over  the  bricks. 

Tr. — What  do  you  think  of  the  man  in  this  picture? 

Ch. — He  is  a  kind  man. 

Tr. — How  can  you  tell? 

Ch. — He  has  a  kind  face. 

He  is  giving  the  children  a  ride. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  teacher  and  children  working  together 
could  construct  a  paragraph  describing  the  picture,  as  follows: 

In  this  picture  a  kind  man  is  giving  two  little  girls  a  ride  in  his  wheel- 
barrow. He  is  pushing  the  wheelbarrow  through  an  archway  at  the  entrance 
to  a  beautiful  garden.  They  have  just  come  from  the  garden.  The  little 
girls  look  very  happy.  They  are  having  a  good  time.  A  little  dog  is  run- 
ning alongside  the  wheelbarrow.  I  think  he  wants  a  ride.  One  little  girl  is 
holding  up  a  broom  in  one  hand.     With  the  other  she  is  grasping  a  cord, 
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which  she  is  using  as  a  horse-reins.    It  is  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  barrow. 
She  is  making  beheve  she  is  driving  a  horse. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Picture  Study. 

Frontispiece — Ward's  Reader  (Third). 

Xr. — What  do  you  notice  in  this  picture? 

Ch. — A  Httle  girl  sitting  under  a  tree. 

Tr. — What  is  she  doing? 

Ch. — She  is  looking  up  at  the  sky.    Her  hands  are  clasped  around  her 
knees. 

Tr. — Why  is  she  there  ? 

Ch. — I  think  she  has  been  sewing.     Her  work-basket  is  lying  along- 
side her. 

Tr. — What  else  is  lying  there  ? 

Ch.— Her  hat. 

Tr.— What  kind  of  a  hat  is  it? 

Ch. — It  is  a  straw  hat  with  pink  ribbons. 

Tr. — How  is  she  dressed? 

Ch. — She  has  on  a  white  guimpe,  a  pink  overdress  and  brown  shoes 
and  stockings. 

Tr. — What  is  behind  her? 

Ch. — A  tree  trunk  is  behind  her. 

Tr. — What  is  the  color  of  the  tree  trunk? 

Ch. — It  is  purple  at  the  right  and  green  at  the  left. 

Tr. — Look  at  the  extreme  right,  above  the  little  girl's  head ;  what  would 
you  say  about  the  color  there? 

Ch. — It  is  a  very  light  purple. 

Tr.— Why  is  that? 

Ch. — Because  the  light  shines  there.    The  tree  faces  the  sun. 

Tr. — What  is  all  around  the  little  girl  ? 

Ch. — All  around  you  see  grass  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Tr. — What  colors  do  you  see  in  the  grass? 

Ch. — I  see  green,  brown,  gray  and  yellow. 

Tr, — What  is  the  yellow  ? 

Ch. — I  think  it  is  golden-rod,  at  a  distance. 

Tr. — How  about  the  brown  and  the  gray  ? 

Ch. — They  are  grasses. 

Tr. — What  flowers  are  those  at  the  right? 

Ch. — They  might  be  daisies. 

They  might  be  wild  carrots. 

Tr. — What  is  going  on  in  this  picture? 

Ch. — A  Httle  girl  is  driving  two  cows.    The  cows  are  running. 

Tr. — ^What  else  do  you  see? 

Ch. — I  see  trees  and  bushes. 

Tr. — What  time  of  day  do  you  think  it  is? 

Ch. — I  think  it  is  nearly  evening. 
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Tr.— Why? 

Ch. — Because  the  Hght  is  not  very  strong. 

Because  I  can  see  the  sunset. 

Because  there  js  mist  in  the  vaUey, 
Tr. — What  else  can  be  seen  here  ? 
Ch. — I  see  birds  flying  high  up  in  the  air. 
Tr. — What  birds  are  they? 
Ch. — I  think  they  are  crows. 
Tr. — Why  do  some  of  them  look  small  ? 
Ch. — Because  they  are  far  away. 
Tr. — Of  what  poem  does  this  remind  you  ? 
Ch. — A  fair  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree, 

Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 

Then  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it  right, 

And  said,  "Dear  work,  good-night,  good-night." 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Description  of  Simple  Objects. 

A  Chair. 

Tr. — Name  the  parts  of  a  chair. 
Ch. — Seat. 

Back. 

Legs. 
Tr. — Of  what  is  the  seat  composed? 
Ch. — Of  wood. 

Of  cane. 

Of  cushions  stuffed  with  hair  and  covered  with  silk  or  wool. 
Tr. — Of  what  is  the  back  composed? 
Ch. — Usually  of  the  same  material  as  the  seat. 

Sometimes  the  seat  is  made  of  cane  and  the  back  of  wood.    This 
wood  is  sometimes  arranged  in  rods  or  bars  like  the  rungs  of  a  chair.    Some- 
times the  seat  is  cushioned,  and  the  back  made  of  wood. 
Tr. — Of  what  are  the  legs  composed  ? 
Ch. — The  legs  are  made  of  wood. 
Tr. — Of  what  use  are  the  legs? 
Ch. — They  support  the  seat  and  back. 
Tr. — What  is  the  use  of  the  seat? 
Ch. — It  supports  the  body. 
Tr. — What  is  the  use  of  the  back? 
Ch. — We  rest  the  back  against  it. 

A  Table. 

Tr. — Of  what  are  most  tables  composed? 
Ch. — They  are  made  of  wood. 
Tr. — Name  the  parts. 
Ch. — The  top. 
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The  legs. 

The  leaves. 
Tr. — Where  are  the  leaves? 

Ch. — A  kitchen  table  has  the  leaves  at  botli  sides ;  they  can  be  let  down. 
Tr. — How  about  a  dining-room  table? 

Ch. — The  top  of  a  dining-room  table  can  be  separated  to  let  in  the  leaves. 
Tr. — Why  do  we  use  leaves? 
Ch. — To  make  the  table  longer. 
Tr. — Tell  me  something  about  a  library  table. 
Ch. — A  library  table  has  no  leaves. 

It  has  a  drawer  and  a  shelf  underneath. 
Tr. — What  about  a  parlor  table  ? 

Ch. — A  parlor  table  is  sometimes  polished,  sometimes  painted. 
Tr. — Who  uses  an  iron  table? 
Ch. — The  blacksmith. 
Tr.— What  is  the  table  called? 
Ch. — It  is  called  an  anvil. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Outings. 

Camping  Out. 

Tr. — How  many  children  are  going  away  this  summer? 
Ch. — We  are.    We  are  going  to  the  mountains. 

We  are  going  to  the  sea  shore. 
Tr. — How  many  have  ever  camped  out  ? 
Ch. — We  did,  last  summer. 
Tr. — Where  did  you  live? 
Ch. — We  lived  in  a  tent. 
Tr. — Who  put  it  up  ? 
Ch. — My  father  and  my  uncle  did. 
Tr. — Tell  us  how  they  did  it. 

Ch. — They  drove  poles  into  the  ground  and  tied  the  canvas  to  the  poles 
with  ropes. 

Tr. — What  kind  of  a  floor  did  you  have  ? 

Ch. — We  had  a  wooden  floor.     Some  campers  lie    on    the    ground, 
wrapped  in  blankets. 

Tr. — How  did  you  sleep? 

Ch. — We  had  cots,  with  blankets  over  us. 

We  had  a  curtain  down  the  middle,  to  divide  the  tent  into  two 
rooms. 

Tr. — Did  you  do  nothing  else  but  sleep  in  the  tent  ? 

Ch. — That  was  all.    We  washed  ourselves  outside. 

Tr. — How  about  cooking? 

Ch. — We  had  a  cook-stove  outdoors,  with  a  canvas  over,  to  keep  off 
the  rain. 

Tr. — Who  did  the  cooking? 
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Cli. — My  mother  took  charge,  but  we  all  helped. 

Tr. — Did  you  enjoy  your  food? 

Ch. — Oh,  yes,  we  were  always  hungry. 

Tr. — Who  can  tell  why  they  were  always  hungry? 

Ch. — Because  they  were  living  in  the  open  air. 
Because  they  were  breathing  pure  air. 

Tr. — Yes,  and   when  you  camp  be  sure  you  are  breathing  pure  air. 
Don't  get  near  a  swamp  or  any  malarious  place. 
How  did  you  spend  your  time  ? 

Ch. — We  all  fished  a  great  deal.  Then  we  used  to  cook  the  fish  for 
supper. 

Tr. — You  have  not  told  us  where  you  ate  your  meals. 

Ch. — My  father  made  a  table  and  benches  out  of  some  boards,  and  we 
brought  some  dishes  with  us. 

Tr. — Where  did  you  get  other  food  besides  fish? 

Ch. — We  went  to  the  village  for  meat. 

We  got  milk  and  vegetables  from  the  nearest  farmer. 
The  other  things  we  brought  canned  from  the  city. 

Tr. — Besides  fishing  and  cooking  what  were  your  occui)ations? 

Ch. — We  went  in  swimming  every  day.  We  went  rowing  on  the  river. 
We  took  long  walks  searching  for  berries,  leaves  and  flowers.  My  mother 
showed  us  how  to  press  leaves  and  flowers,  and  we  made  albums  of  them. 
Sometimes  we  read  a  book.  On  Sunday  we  took  a  long  drive  to  church.  In 
the  evenings  we  always  made  a  camp-fire  and  sat  around  it  singing  and 
telling  stories. 

Tr. — What  did  you  do  when  it  rained  ? 

Ch. — Only  once,  in  a  heavy  storm,  we  went  to  our  nearest  neighbor's 
for  the  night. 

Lan^ua^e   "WorK— 3B. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
•  Thirteenth  Week. 

For  the  thirteenth  week  try  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Monday. 

For  home  study :  pleas  ures,  sim  pie,  pal  a  ces,  roy  al,  though, 
roam,      hum  ble,      a  mid,      'mid,      out  door. 

Send  children  to  the  board  to  syllabize  as  before  and  have  some  oral 
study  at  the  time :    palaces      pal  a  ces      pal  a  ces      pal  a  ces      palaces. 

Tuesday. 

Dictate :  pleasures,  home  pleasures,  simple  home  pleasures,  outdoor 
pleasures,  simple  outdoor  pleasures,  will  make  us  strong  and  happy; 
palaces,  royal,  royal  palaces,  kings  live  in  royal  palaces,  we  like  to  look  at 
palaces,  though  roam,  though  we  may  roam,  though  wc  may  roam  all  over 
the    world,    we   are    always    glad    to    get    home,    place,    there    is,    there's, 
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there's  no  place  like  home,  humble,  home,  a  humble  home,  a  humble  happy 
home,  amid,  amid  the  pines,  amid  the  tree-tops,  'mid,  'mid  pleasures  and 
palaces,  ever,  ever  so  humble.  Then  tell  the  children  that  you  intend  to 
dictate  two  lines  of  poetry.  Both  to  begin  a  half  inch  from  the  edge.  Ask 
them  how  each  line  should  be  begun  (capital). 


Then  dictate : 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
Give  for  home  study  for  the  next  day:     charm,      hal  low,      through, 

nev  er,      ne'er,      else  where,      blessed,      sweet  est,      scenes,      world. 

Wednesday. 

Dictate :  charm,  charming,  a  charming  home,  hallow,  hallowed ;  hal- 
lowed means  blessed,  scenes,  hallowed  scenes,  world,  the  world,  through 
the  world,  elsewhere,  met  with  elsewhere. 

We  may  enjoy  ourselves  elsewhere  but  we  love  our  home  best. 
Home  is  the  sweetest  place  on  earth :  never,  ne'er,  ne'er  met  with  else- 
where. 

Then  dictate : 

A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which  seek  through  the  world  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 
Home,  home  sweet,  sweet  home. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 
For  home  study  give :     exile,  dazzles,  splendor,  rain,  cottage,  thatched, 
again,  gaily,  these,  peace, 

Thursday. 
Dictate :     an  exile,  a  poor  exile,  an  exile  from  home,  splendor,  golden 
splendor,  dazzles,  the  light  dazzles  my  eyes,  splendor  dazzles  the  exile  in 
rain,  an  exile  from  home  splendor  dazzles  in  vain,  cottage,  thatched  cottage, 
lowly  thatched  cottage,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again. 
An   exile   from   home   splendor   dazzle;s   in   vain 
Oh  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again. 

Friday. 

Dictate :  gaily,  singing  gaily,  the  birds  were  singing  gaily,  the  birds 
came  at  my  call,  these,  give  me  these,  peace,  peace  of  mind,  give  me  peace 
of  mind,  dearer  than  all,  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call 

Give  me  these  and  that  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all, 

Home,  home,  sweet  sweet  home 

Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Monday. 
On  Monday  hear  all  the  words  of  the  song  orally  and  dictate  it  in  full. 
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Home,  Sweet  Home. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam 

Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home, 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

An  exile  from  home  splendor  dazzles  in  vain 

Oh  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again, 

The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call — 

Give  me  these  and  that  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Great,  Wide  World. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest; 
The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mill. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Monday. 
For  home  study : 

world,      won  der  ful,      great,      curled,      breast, 
beau  ti  fully,       drest,       sha  king,       it  self,       whirls. 

Tuesday. 

Dictate:  beautiful,  beautiful  world,  wonderful,  beautiful  world,  drest, 
you  are  beautifully  drest,  breast,  grass,  the  grass  is  on  your  breast,  whirls, 
the  dust  whirls,  the  mill  whirls,  the  wind  whirls  the  mill,  shaking,  shaking 
the  tree,  curled,  round  you  curled,  the  water  round  you  curled,  with  the 
wonderful  water,  with  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled.  Then  dictate 
the  first  four  lines. 

Wednesday. 

Spell  orally  all  the  words  of  the  first  eight  lines.  Then  dictate  the  first 
stanza  (eight  lines)  : 

You  friendly  earth,  how  far  do  you  go 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah,  you  are  so  great  and  I  am  so  small 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all. 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 
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A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say — 

"You  are  more  than  the  earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  earth  cannot." 
For  home  study: 

friend  ly,  thou  sands, 

wheat  fields,  prayers, 

cit  ies,  whis  per, 

cliffs,  can  not, 

isles,  trem  ble. 

Thursday. 

Dictate:  friendly,  friendly  earth,  far,  how  far,  how  far  do  you  go? 
you  friendly  earth  how  far  do  you  go?  wheat  fields,  breeze,  the  wheat  fields 
nod  in  the  breeze,  rivers,  flow,  rivers  flow,  cities,  gardens,  cliffs,  isles,  people, 
thousands,  thousands  of  cities,  thousands  of  people,  thousands  of  miles. 

Hear  orally  all  the  words  of  the  second  stanza. 

Friday. 
Dictate:     tremble,  I  tremble,  I  tremble  to  think,  prayers,  said,  I  said 
my  prayers,  whisper,  a  whisper,  a  whisper  inside  me. 

Then  dictate  the  second  stanza.    If  there  is  time,  dictate  the  whole  poem. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Monday — The  Land  of  Counterpane. 

For  home  study: 

dif  fer  ent,  some  times, 

a  bed,  watched, 

sick,  lead  en, 

pil  lows,  sol  dier's, 

keep,  u  ni  forms. 

Tuesday. 
Dictate:  abed,  I  lay  abed,  sick,  I  was  sick,  sometimes,  watched,  some- 
times I  watched,  leaden,  soldiers,  I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers,  uniforms, 
my  leaden  soldiers  were  in  uniform. 

The  Land  of  the  Counterpane. 
When  I  was  sick  and  lay  abed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head. 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

Wednesday, 
Study  and  hear  orally  all  the  words  of  the  first  eight  lines,  then  dictate 
the  second  stanza: 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so, 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go. 
With  different  uniforms  and  drills 
Among  the  bed  clothes,  through  the  hills. 
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For  home  study : 

fleets. 

giant. 

sheets, 

pillow  hill, 

brought, 

plain, 

plan  ted 

counterpane, 

pleas  ant, 

dale. 

Thursday. 

Dictate :  fleets,  my  fleets,  sheets,  my  sheets,  among  the  sheets,  brought, 
I  brought,  planted,  I  planted  trees,  pleasant,  pleasant  times. 

DICTATION. 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets, 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets, 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out, 
And  planted  cities  all  about. 

Friday. 

Study  and  hear  all  the  words  orally  of  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas: 
giant,  I  was  the  giant,  pillow  hill,  my  pillow  hill,  plain,  I  see  the  plain, 
counterpane,  my  counterpane,  dale,  I  see  the  dale. 

DICTATION. 

I  was  the  giant,  great  and  still, 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow  hill. 
And  sees  before  him,   dale  and  plain, 
The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
A  Prose  Lesson. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
(From  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.) 

We  will  try  the  experiment  this  week  of  giving  all  the  new  words  on 
Monday,  having  them  studied  in  school  on  that  day,  and  every  day  at  home. 

To  vary  the  home  work  a  little,  let  the  children  bring  in  on  Tuesday 
morning  all  of  the  words — divided  into  syllables. 

On  Wednesday,  a  corrected  copy  of  Tuesday's  paper,  consisting  of 
words,  phrases  and  sentences. 

On  Thursday,  a  corrected  copy  of  Wednesday's  paper. 

On  Friday,  a  corrected  copy  of  Thursday's  paper. 

Monday. 

A^^^e;  Words. 

lone  ly,  worked,  dis  tant,  pas  ture,  qui  et  ly,  nib  bling, 
ly  ing,  watched,  killed,  fear  ing,  cru  el,  tufts,  fright  ened, 
fierce,      help  less,      no  bod  y,      piec  es,      be  lieve,      sprang,      cried. 

For  home  work,  let  the  children  bring  in  all  the  words,  written  twice. 
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once  with  the  letters  close  together,   once  separated   into   syllables,  as — 

lonely  nobody 

lone  ly  no  bod  y 

Those  having  only  one  syllable  could  also  be  written  twice  as — 

worked 
worked. 

Tuesday. 

dictation. 

lonely,  a  lonely  place,  in  a  lonely  place,  fed,  which  fed,  which  fed  in  a 
lonely  place,  sent,  was  sent,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  watch,  the  sheep, 
harm,  from  harm,  keep  them  from  harm,  so  that,  worked,  worked  a  farm, 
worked  a  field,  distant,  a  distant  field,  worked  in  a  distant  field,  heard,  heard 
his  boy  calling,  work,  left  their  work,  ran  as  fast  as  they  could,  pasture, 
sheep  pasture,  to  the  sheep  pasture,  wolf,  no  wolf  had  been  there,  quietly, 
nibbling,  quietly  nibbling  the  grass,  lying,  lying  under  a  tree. 

Show  the  children  on  the  board  or  on  a  chart,  the  form  of  a  paragraph, 
as  follows : 


Then  dictate  two  paragraphs: 

A  boy  was  sent  by  his  father  to  watch  the  sheep,  which  fed  in  a  lonely 
place,  so  that  he  might  keep  them  from  harm.  As  the  father  worked  in  a 
distant  field  with  his  men,  he  heard  his  boy  calling,  "Wolf!  wolf!"  (Ex- 
plain here  the  use  of  quotation  marks.) 

The  men  left  their  work,  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  sheep 
pasture,  but  no  wolf  had  been  there.  The  sheep  were  quietly  nibbling  the 
grass,  and  the  boy  was  lying  under  a  tree. 

There  are  many  ways  of  correcting  this  paper.  One  is  to  collect  all  the 
copies,  correct  them  and  return  them  to  the  pupils.  Another  is  to  send  a 
bright  child  to  the  board  and  have  him  write  what  he  has  on  his  paper,  the 
others  watching  and  correcting  their  own  papers.  A  third  way  is  to  have 
them  come  on  line  at  the  end  of  each  five  or  six  lines,  just  as  they  do  at  the 
end  of  each  example  in  arithmetic.  Mark  the  papers,  and  have  them  go 
back  to  their  seats,  to  come  again  on  line  at  the  end  9f  the  next  five  or  six 
lines. 

Part  or  the  whole  of  this  day's  paper,  after  correction,  could  be  brought 
in  as  home  work. 

Wednesday. 

dictation. 

watched,  watched  the  sheep,  called,  called  again,  he  called  again, 
"Wolf!  wolf!"  killed,  fearing,  cruel,  the  cruel  wolf,  killed  some  little  lamb, 
tufts,  tufts  of  grass,  nibbling  tufts  of  grass,  quietly  nibbling  the  tufts  of 
grass. 
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Then  dictate: 

The  next  day,  as  the  boy  watched  the  sheep,  he  called  again,  "Wolf! 
wolf!"  Again  the  men  ran  fearing  that  the  cruel  wolf  had  killed  some  little 
lamb.  But  no  wolf  had  been  there.  The  sheep  were  quietly  nibbling  the 
tufts  of  grass,  and  the  boy  lay  under  a  tree. 

Home  work  as  before. 

Thursday. 

dictation. 

frightened,  fierce,  the  frightened  boy,  the  fierce  wolf,  helpless,  helpless 
sheep,  helpless  lambs.  Nobody  came,  pieces,  torn,  torn  in  pieces,  sprang, 
sprang  upon  the  sheep,  cried,  the  boy  cried,  believe,  who  can  believe  you  ? 

Lastly  dictate: 

The  next  day  a  fierce  wolf  sprang  upon  the  sheep ;  the  frightened  boy 
cried,  "Wolf!  wolf!"  but  nobody  came,  and  the  helpless  lambs  were  torn 
in  pieces.    Who  can  believe  a  boy  who  lies? 

Home  work  as  before. 

Friday. 

Review  orally  all  the  words  of  the  story,  and,  if  possible,  have  it  written 
in  full  from  dictation. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Drill  on  Paragraphs  and  Stanzas. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  perfect  "dictation"  lessons,  but  the  following 
method  will  help  considerably. 

I.    Paragraphs. 

Write  on  a  chart  a  simple  paragraph,  as,  for  example,  the  opening  one 
of  the  Pea  Blossom,  as  told  in  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  (Third  Reader). 

The  Pea  Blossom. 

There  were  once  five  peas  in  one  pod.  They  were  green,  and  the  pod 
was  green ;  so  they  thought  the  whole  world  was  green. 

Write  large :  place  the  title  at  the  top.  Begin  the  paragraph  an  "inch" 
from  the  ^(.\g^;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  lines  (if  there  should  be  a 
fourth)  a  half  inch  from  the  edge. 

Then  below,  on  the  same  chart,  draw  lines  indicating  the  structure  of  a 
jiaragraph  as  indicated  before. 

The  line  at  the  top  is  to  represent  the  title.  Then  leave  a  wide  space 
to  show  that  a  line  must  be  left  vacant  (on  their  papers).  The  next  line 
should  b€  drawn  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  paper ;  that  is,  a  distance  that 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  chart  will  represent  an  inch  of  the  child's 
paper ;  second,  third  and  fourth  lines  a  "half  inch." 

Ask  them  first  why  the  pea  and  blossom  are  written  with  capitals. 

"Because  they  are  the  name  or  title  of  a  story." 

Try  to  get  them  to  use  the  word  title. 

Where  is  the  title  of  a  story  placed? 

"In  the  middle,  if  possible," 
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What  is  meant  by  "if  possible"  ? 

"Sometimes  the  title  is  too  long  to  be  writen  in  the  middle." 

"Yes,  that  is  so ;  in  that  case  it  must  take  up  the  whole  line." 

Then  tell  the  children  to  write  the  title  on  the  first  line  of  their  papers. 

Tr.     What  have  I  written  on  the  second  line? 

Ch.     Nothing. 

Tr.     Why  did  I  do  that? 

Ch.     Because  you  want  us  to  skip  a  line. 

Tr.     Where  did  I  begin  to  write  on  the  third  line? 

Ch.     An  inch  from  the  edge. 

Tr.  Put  a  dot  on  the  third  line  of  your  papers,  an  inch  from  the  edge. 
Now  write  the  first  word. 

(Go  around  and  see  if  every  one  is  right,  so  far.  Those  who  are  wrong 
should  try  again  on  the  other  side,  while  the  teacher  and  the  class  wait.) 

Tr.     On  what  part  of  the  next  line  did  I  begin  to  write? 

Ch.     A  half  inch  from  the  edge. 

Tr.  You  may  all  put  a  dot  on  your  papers  on  the  next  line — a  half 
inch  from  the  edge,  also  on  the  next  and  the  next.  Now  copy  the  first  sen- 
tence.   There  were  once  five  peas  in  one  pod. 

Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  on  the  first  line  and  when  you  must 
go  to  the  next,  begin  at  the  half  inch  dot.  Do  not  forget  to  put  a  period  at 
the  end.    How  should  the  sentence  be  begun? 

Ch,     With  a  capital. 

(Look  at  this  sentence  and  correct  it,  before  the  children  write  the 
second.) 

Then  tell  them  to  write  the  second,  placing  the  new  capital  right  after 
the  period. 

(Explain  to  them  that  the  second  sentence  really  consists  of  three  sen- 
tences, or  clauses,  as  they  are  called;  that  the  first  two  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  only  a  comma  is  needed  to  separate  them ;  that  in  the  third  the 
meaning  is  different ;  consequently  a  semicolon  is  used  between  it  and  the 
other  two.) 

When  this  exercise  has  been  completed,  the  paper  should  be  corrected. 
If  it  cannot  be  done  at  the  time,  the  papers  should  be  saved  until  such  time 
as  it  can  be  done.  Then  they  should  be  returned  to  the  pupils,  and  the  para- 
graph rewritten,  perfectly,  if  possible. 

On  another  occasion,  have  all  the  words  of  the  paragraph  studied. 
Hear  them. 

Then  dictate  the  paragraph. 

Hang  up  the  chart  in  front  of  the  children  and  have  them  correct  their 
own  work. 

Later,  the  teacher  should  correct  the  papers  and  return  them.  The 
children  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  what  their  mistakes  were.  Study 
the  words  again. 

The  next  day  dictate  the  paragraph  once.  It  could  be  corrected  this 
time  by  having  the  children  go  on  line  when  finished.  Teacher  looks  at 
paper;  marks   mistakes;  child  goes  back  and   rewrites   incorrect  portion. 
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When  all  have  been  examined,  teacher  dictates  again.  Children  go  on  line — 
same  process  gone  through.  If  this  is  kept  up  until  the  majority  are  perfect, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  with  paragraphs  after  that.  That  is,  with  the 
formation.     Spelling  will  always  present  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 

Stanzas  can  be  taken  up  in  much  the  same  way.    Make  a  chart  like  this : 

The  Violet. 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed, 

A  modest  violet  grew; 
Its   stalk   was   bent,   it   hung    its   head, 

As  if  to  hide  from  view. 


I  have  purposely  used,  for  the  first  lesson,  a  poem  with  short  lines,  so 
that  no  words  need  be  left  over — to  be  written  alone. 

Points  to  be  Noted. 

™.  .     j  in  the  middle. 

1  both  words  with  capitals. 
Space  between  title  and  first  line. 
All  lines  to  begin  with  capitals. 

Second  and  fourth  lines  to  be  written  a  half  inch  further  in  than  the 
first  and  third. 

Why?     Explain  rhyming. 

(In  this  poem  the  first  and  third  lines  rhyme,  but  that  does  not  always 
happen.) 

Tell  them  to  place  dots  where  the  lines  should  begin. 
Copy  the  stanza. 
Correct.    Return  papers. 

Give  the  words  for  next  day's  spelling  from  the  stanza. 
Next  day,  dictate  the  stanza. 

Keep  at  it  until,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paragraph,  it  is  nearly  perfect. 
Where  the  first  and  second  lines  rhyme  make  a  chart. 

Great,  Wild  World. 
Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world. 
With    the    wonderful    water    round    you    curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 
Note  as  before. 

Title — placing — capitals.     Space  between  title  and  poem.     Capitals — 
every  line. 

Rhyming. 
world  breast 

curled  drest 
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When  the  first  and  second  lines  rhyme,  all  the  lines  of  the  poem  are 
begun  under  each  other. 

Copying  Correction  Dictation  Perfection 

Eighteenth  Week. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Monday. 

New  Words. 

ear  ly,  span  gled,  ban  ner,  proud  ly,  hailed,  twi  light, 
gleam  ing,  stripes,  through,  per  i  lous,  ramparts,  free,  gal- 
lant ly,  stream  ing,  rock  ets,  glare,  bombs,  burst  ing,  proof, 
o'er. 

Tuesday. 

dictation. 

spangled,  banner,  spangled  banner,  star  spangled  banner.    Star  spangled 
means  covered  with  stars.     The  star  spangled  banner  means  the  American 
flag,  early,  early  light,  the  dawn's  early  light,  proudly,  proudly  we  hailed, 
twilight,  the  twilight  hour,  gleaming,  twilight  last  gleaming. 
O  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Wednesday. 

dictation. 

stripes,   broad,    broad    stripes,    stars,    bright    stars,    through,    perilous, 

through  the  perilous  fight ;  perilous  means  full  of  danger,  ramparts,  watched, 

we  watched  the  ramparts,  gallantly,  streaming.     The  stars  and  stripes  were 

gallantly  streaming. 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming. 

Thursday, 
dictation. 

rockets,  glare,  rockets'  glare,  the  rockets'  red  glare,  bombs,  bursting,  the 
bombs  were  bursting,  proof,  gave  proof,  our  flag  was  there,  our  flag  was  still 
there. 

And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

Friday. 

dictation. 

land,  land  of  the  free,  this  land  is  the  land  of  the  free,  home,  brave,  the 
home  of  the  brave,  yet,  wave,  does  the  banner  yet  wave? 
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Dictate : 

O  say,  does  that  star  fpangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Monday. 

Dictate  all  the  lines  used  the  preceding  week. 
Star  Spangled  Banner  (Continued). 

New  Words. 

thus,  free  doni,  be  tween,  war's,  des  o  lation,  blessed,  vie  t'ry, 
peace,  heav'n,  rescued,  praise,  pow  er,  pre  serves,  na  tion,  con  quer, 
cause,    just,    mot  to,    trust,    tri  umph. 

Tuesday. 

DICTATE. 

freedom,  freedom,  shall  stand,  thus,  thus  be  it  ever,  between,  between 
their  loved  homes,  war's  desolation. 

O  thus  be  it  ever  when  freedom  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation. 

Wednesday. 

dictation. 

blessed,  victory,  blessed  with  victory,  blessed  with  vict'ry,  peace,  heaven, 
peace  of  heaven,  heaven-rescued  land,  heav'n-rescued  land,  praise,  power, 
praise  the  Power,  preserved,  nation,  the  Power  of  God  has  preserved  our 
nation. 

Blessed  with  vict'ry  and  peace  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

Thursday. 

dictation. 

conquer,  conquer  we  must,  cause,  just,  just  cause,  our  cause  it  is  just, 
just,  motto,  a  just  motto,  our  motto,  and  this  be  our  motto. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

Friday. 

triumph,  in  triumph,  the  banner  shall  wave  in  triumph,  brave,  home 
of  the  brave,  o'er  the  land,  the  land  of  the  free,  in  triumph  shall  wave. 
And  the  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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Twentieth  Week. 
Monday. 

Oral — Spelling  Match. 
Words  of  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Written — /.     Column  Spelling. 
Forty  most  difficult  words  (Star  Spangled  Banner). 

//.     Memory  Exercise. 
Write  from  memory  the  words  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Tuesday. 

Oral — Spelling  Match. 
Words  of  "America." 

Written — /.     Column  Spelling. 
Forty  most  difficult  words  from  "America." 

//.     Memory  Exercise. 
Write  from  memory  the  words  of  "America." 

Wednesday. 

Oral — Spelling  Match. 
Words  of  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Written — I.     Column  Spelling. 
Thirty  most  difficult  words  of  Home.  Sweet  Home. 

//.     Memory  Exercise. 
Write  from  memory  the  words  of  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Thursday. 

Oral — Spelling  Match. 
Words  of  the  Child's  World. 

Written — /.     Column  Spelling. 
Twenty  most  difficult  words  from  the  Child's  World. 

//.     Memory  Exercise. 
Write  from  memory  the  Child's  World. 

Friday. 

Oral — Spelling  Match. 
Words  of  the  Land  of  Counterpane. 

Written — /.     Column  Spelling. 
Twenty  words  from  the  Land  of  Counterpane. 

//.     Memory  Exercise. 
Write  from  memory  the  Land  of  Counterpane. 
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Daily  "WorR  in  Arithmetic— 4A. 

By  Ida  M.  Voorhees. 

Twelfth  Week— Oral. 

Count  by  7's  beginning  with  3  to  94.  Count  by  7's  beginning  with  4 
to  98.  There  were  two  dishes  on  the  table,  each  holding  17  pears.  How 
many  pears  ?  A  man  worked  20  hours  a  day  for  two  days.  How  many  hours 
did  he  work?  Two  hair  ribbons  measured  18  ins.  each.  How  much  ribbon 
in  both?  A  boy  read  19  pages  in  his  book  on  Monday,  and  the  same  num- 
ber on  Tuesday.  How  many  pages  did  he  read?  A  yard  of  cord  was 
divided  equally  between  two  boys.  How  many  inches  of  cord  did  each 
receive?  John  earns  38  cents  in  two  weeks.  How  much  in  one  week?  34 
boys  in  a  science  class  are  divided  into  two  equal  groups.  How  many  in 
each  group?  40  books  divided  into  two  equal  piles.  How  many  in  each 
pile?  y2  oi  6-=  1  3  is  >^  of  what  number?  y^  oi  8  =  ?  4  is  ^^  of  what 
number?  3/3  of  12  =  ?  4  is  j^  of  what  number?  9  is  j4  of  what  num- 
ber? 6  is  ^  of  what  number?  James  spent  $.05.  It  was  34  of  his  money. 
How  much  had  he?  4  boys  were  absent.  That  was  1-10  of  the  class.  How 
many  on  register?  Review  table  of  time  and  the  exact  number  of  days  in 
each  month.  John  does  %  of  his  work  in  12  min.  How  long  to  do  it  all? 
How  many  hrs.  and  min.  in  96  min.?  84  min.?  125  min.?  How  many 
weeks  in  1  year?  In  Oct.  and  Nov.?  In  July  and  August?  34  =  how 
many  twelfths?  j4  =  how  many  twelfths?  Add  }i  and  1-12;  ^  and  5-12. 
Reduce  19-12  to  a  mixed  number;  21-12;  17-12.  Add  ^  and  11-12;  7-12 
and  %.  11-12  —  }i  =  ?  7-U  —  34  =  ?  Had  1  5-12  lb.  flour.  Sold 
yi  lb.  How  much  left?  >4  =  how  many  twelfths?  Add  3^  and  7-12; 
y2  and  11-12,  Add  >^,  }i  and  1-12.  Fred  bought  3^  lb.  candy  in  one  store 
and  5-12  lbs.  in  another.    How  much  candy  did  he  buy? 

Written. 

How  many  days  in  35  weeks  ?  How  many  days  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1907  ?  How  many  days  in  the  autumn  months  ?  How  many  weeks  ?  At 
$5.50  a  day,  what  does  a  man  earn  in  a  year,  if  he  works  every  day  except 
Sundays?  A  man  earns  $2,184  a  year.  How  much  does  he  earn  a  day  if  he 
does  not  work  on  Sundays?  If  a  man  earns  $104.18  in  1-12  of  a  year,  how 
much  does  he  earn  in  a  year?  If  24,486  miles  is  %  of  the  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  our  country,  how  many  miles  are  there?  In  a  year  there  are 
40  school  weeks  and  5  school  days  to  a  week.  How  many  school  days  in  5 
years?  Add  ^,  7-12,  ^,  11-12.  Add  234,  8  5-12,  ^,  6  7-12.  From  80  7-12 
subtract  5^.  Subtract  93/^  from  102  11-12.  Find  the  difference  between 
\\Oy2  and  76  5-12.  Fred  jumped  over  a  pole  3  11-12  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  Jim  jumped  over  one  43^2  feet  from  the  ground.  How  much  higher  did 
Jim  jump  than  Fred?  John  walked  1  mile  in  15  1-12  min.  It  took  Will 
1^  min.  longer.  How  long  did  it  take  Will?  If  you  tie  7}i  yds.  rope  to  a 
piece  10  5-12  yds.  long,  how  long  is  the  whole  piece?  Subtract  9,01434 
from  10,316  5-12.  The  minuend  is  207>4,  the  remainder  17  1-12.  Find  the 
subtrahend.    The  subtrahend  is  4034  and  the  remainder  80  1-12.     Find  the 
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minuend.  It  costs  a  man  $2.37  a  day  for  living  expenses  during  September. 
How  much  has  he  left  from  a  salary  of  $100?  If  25  gals,  milk  cost  $5,  what 
are  3  qts,  worth?  Out  of  a  salary  of  $1,600  a  man  spent  yi  for  rent  and  Ys 
for  other  expenses.  How  much  spent?  j/^  of  the  distance  covered  by  an 
engine  in  a  week  was  285  miles.  How  far  did  it  go  in  a  week?  To  ^  of 
324  add  ^  of  432.  Spent  }i  of  a  monthly  salary  of  $160  for  pictures  at 
$20  each.    How  many  were  bought? 

Thirteenth  Week — Oral. 

48  boys  on  register  in  a  class.  %  present.  How  many  present?  At 
$^  each,  what  are  14  pairs  of  gloves  worth?  What  does  a  dealer  pay  for 
48  lbs.  of  candy,  if  1  lb.  costs  $^  ?  96  cents  in  a  bank.  Fred  shakes  out  ^ 
of  them.  How  many  left  in  the  bank  ?  Bought  Ys  yd.  of  ribbon  at  $.40  a  yd. 
Cost?  Count  by  7's  within  one  hundred,  beginning  with  5.  Count  by  7's 
within  one  hundred,  beginning  with  6.  Two  rooms  had  44  boys  in  them. 
If  there  were  an  equal  number  in  each  room,  how  many  in  one  room? 
24  sheets  of  paper  in  1  quire.  How  many  in  2  quires?  21  X  2  =  ?  Cost 
of  2  boxes  of  grapes  at  23c.  a  box?  Teach  by  use  of  rectangles  that 
Ys  —  2-10.  Y^  '=  how  many  tenths?  ^?  ^?  5^?  Add  Ys  and  3-10; 
Ys  and  1-10;  Y^  and  3-10.  Change  to  mixed  numbers  17-10,  15-10,  11-10, 
13-10,  12-10.  Add  Ys  and  7-10;  Ys  and  9-10.  From  9-10  subtract  Ys- 
Subtract  1  3-10  from  2^.  Y2  =  how  many  tenths?  Add  3^,  Ys,  1-10. 
Teach  square  measufe  in  full.  How  many  sq.  rds.  in  2  acres?  The  cover 
of  a  square  blank  book  measures  9  sq.  ins.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side? 
How  many  sq.  ft.  in  a  lot  25  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  deep?  The  number  of 
sq.  ft.  in  a  glass  in  a  square  window  is  81  sq.  ft.  What  is  the  length  of  one 
side?  There  are  18  sq.  ins.  in  a  strip  of  paper  3  ins.  wide.  How  long  is 
the  strip  ?    How  many  sq.  ins.  in  a  5-ft.  square  ? 

Written. 

From  nine  thousand  dollars  eighty  five  cents  subtract  three  hundred 
dollars  eighteen  cents.  Add  8  3-10,  7^,  7-10,  15^.  From  800^  subtract 
71  7-10.  Add  19Y2,  83/5,  47  9-10.  Ys  +  MO  +  Y  +  Ys  +  5-10  =  ? 
How  many  sq.  rds.  in  a  piece  of  land  100  rds.  long  and  16  rds.  wide?  How 
many  acres?  On  Staten  Island  a  man  bought  a  piece  of  land  60  rds.  long 
and  8  rds.  wide.  How  many  acres  did  he  buy.  What  did  it  cost  at  $250  an 
acre?  He  divided  it  into  building  lots  90  ft.  mide  and  132  ft.  deep.  How 
many  lots?  Sold  them  at  $250  a  lot.  What  did  he  gain?  How  many  sq. 
yds.  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  18  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  long?  At  4  cents  a  sq. 
yd.,  what  will  it  cost  to  paint  it?  At  $4.98  each,  how  many  flags  can  be 
bought  with  $74.70?  Divisor  327,  quotient  267,  remainder  153.  What  is 
the  dividend?  Quotient  874,  dividend  10,495,  remainder  7.  What  is  the 
divisor?  Had  $5,000.  Bought  25  lots  at  $150.90  each.  How  much  left? 
A  man  owned  4,000  acres  of  land.  He  sold  ^  of  it  at  $50  an  acre.  How 
much  did  he  receive?  A  city  block  is  200  ft.  long.  If  the  crossings  are 
64  ft.  long,  how  many  blocks,  including  the  crossings,  in  a  mile?  A  back 
yard  is  22  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  grass  plot  occupies  315  sq.  ft.  The 
rest  is  a  flower  bed.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  the  flower  bed?  Add  fourteen 
dollars  sixty  cents,  eighteen  dollars,  nineteen  dollars  sixteen  cents,  eight 
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cents,  one  hundred  dollars  ten  cents,  seventy-five  dollars  fifty  cents.  Walked 
5  blocks  in  4  min.  How  long  will  it  take  to  walk  a  mile?  A  rectangular 
room  is  21  ft.  wide.  There  are  563  sq.  ft.  of  surface  to  the  floor.  What  is 
the  length  of  the  room.  At  $j/^  each,  how  many  handkerchiefs  can  be  bought 
with  $.75?  What  will  18  spoons  cost  at  the  rate  of  6  for  $3.45?  At  6  for 
$39  what  are  3  chairs  worth?  A  boy  could  walk  32  rods  in  2  min.  How 
long. would  it  take  him  to  walk  3  miles?  If  ys  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
are  men  and  there  are  40,361  men,  how  many  inhabitants  in  the  city  ?  A  boy 
took  3  doz.  pictures.  He  paid  $.40  a  doz.  for  the  films,  15  cents  a  doz.  for 
developing,  and  3  cents  each  for  printing.    What  was  the  total  cost  ? 

Fourteenth  Week. — OM. 

Drill  on  factors  of  50  and  numbers  less  than  50.  Drill  14  X  3 ;  13  X  3 ; 
15  X  3;  16  X  3;  22  X  2;  18  X  2;  19  X  2;  21  X  2;  20  X  2;  17  X  2; 
23  X  2;  16  X  2;  15  X  2;  14  X  2;  13  X  2.  Teach  by  use  of  the  rectangle, 
that  Ye  =  2-12.  Reduce  to  mixed  numbers  13-12,  21-12,  17-12,  15-12. 
Add  ye  and  1-12;  Ye  and  5-12;  7-12  and  Ye;  11-12  and  3^.  Ye  +  5-12  =  ? 
1_12  -f  ^  =  ?  ^  +  7-12  =  ?  ^  +  11-12  =  ?  From  Ye  subtract  1-12. 
^  —  7  12  =  ?  11-12  —  Ve  =  "?  Fred  worked  5^  of  a  day  and  Will  worked 
7-12  of  a  day.  How  much  longer  did  Fred  work  than  Will?  Mary  walked 
Ye  oi  a.  mile  in  the  morning  and  1  1-12  miles  in  the  afternoon.  How  far  did 
she  walk?  Bought  2  doz.  marbles  at  16c.  a  dozen  and  sold  them  at  the  rate 
of  6  for  10  cents.  How  much  gained  ?  Eggs  sell  at  7  for  25c.  How  many 
may  be  bought  with  $1.25?  At  seven  for  a  quarter  what  will  56  oranges 
cost?  How  many  sq.  ins.  in  6  panes  of  glass,  each  measuring  6  ins.  long 
and  5  ins.  wide?  How  many  feet  of  rubber  tubing  for  two  gas  stoves,  if 
each  one  requires  54  inches?  How  many  sq.  ins.  will  a  doz.  pictures  cover 
if  each  picture  measures  3  ins.  by  4  ins.?  What  is  the  cost  of •  ^  of  a  yard 
of  ribbon  at  $.48  a  yard?  If  it  is  cut  into  pieces  measuring  9  ins.  each,  what 
is  each  piece  worth  ?  One  summer  John  took  32  pictures.  Y  of  them  were 
failures.  How  many  were  good?  If  2  boys  can  clean  the  walk  in  14  mins., 
how  long  will  it  take  one  boy?  At  10c.  a  qt.,  what  are  5  qts.  1  pt.  of  milk 
worth  ?  In  paying  for  the  milk,  how  much  change  will  I  receive  from  $1  ? 
At  10c.  for  15  screws,  how  many  can  I  buy  with  $1?. 

Written. 

Multiply  903  by  467.  Prove.  Multiply  $71.40  by  304.  Prove.  Divide 
$87.14  by  403.  Prove.  From  the  sum  of  ninety  seven  dollars  fourteen  cents 
and  fourteen  dollars  seventy  cents,  subtract  one  hundred  dollars  ten  cents. 
Will  earned  $14.80  a  week  and  Jim  earned  $4.18.  Their  expenses  were 
$15.10.  How  much  was  left?  Find  the  cost  of  36  lbs.  of  sugar  if  3  lbs. 
cost  $.16.  A  boy  failed  to  do  27  examples  correctly  one  month.  That  was 
%  of  all  that  were  given.  How  many  were  given  ?  Add  8%,  9  5-12, 
1711-12.  100^%  -f  18  11-12  +  44  7-12  +  9>^  =  ?  From  800  11-12  sub- 
tract 79^.  432  7-12  —  142>4  =  ?  A  man  drove  20-)^  miles  on  Monday 
and  47  11-12  miles  on  Tuesday.  How  much  further  did  he  drive  on  Tues- 
day than  on  Monday?  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  15  sq.  yds.?  How  many  sq. 
ins.?  How  many  sq.  rds.  in  1  sq.  mile?  How  many  acres  in  a  sq.  mile? 
Express  43,763  inches  as  yds.  ft.  ins.    Express  16  sq.  yds.  2  sq  ft.  as  sq.  ft. 
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At  $56  an  acre  a  man  bought  a  farm  of  260  acres.  He  paid  ]/i  cash.  How 
much  did  he  pay  ?  If  coal  costs  $13  for  2  tons,  how  many  tons  can  be  bought 
with  $390  ?  A  man  has  his  house  mortgaged  for  ^  its  value.  The  mortgage 
is  for  $2,500.  What  is  the  value  of  the  house  ?  Mr.  Brown  owned  2,184  5-12- 
acres  of  land.  He  sold  283^6  acres.  How  many  left?  How  many  sq.  ins. 
in  a  table  cover  that  is  5  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide?  If  an  oil  stove  burns  1  gal. 
2  qts.  of  oil  a  day,  how  many  quarts  will  it  burn  in  a  week?  What  is  the 
cost  of  the  oil  at  $.12  a  gal.?    Change  11  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  to  pints. 

Fifteenth  Week — Oral. 

Drill.  Counting  by  7's,  within  100,  beginning  with  any  number  less  than 
7.  If  8  examples  are  given  and  a  boy  has  5  right,  what  part  of  the  number 
given  has  he  correct?  How  long  must  a  strip  of  paper  be  to  go  around  the 
sides  of  a  box  4  ins.  long,  3  ins.  wide,  and  1  in.  high  ?  How  many  sq.  ins.  in 
the  strip?  How  many  sq.  ins.  in  2  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  each  7  inches  by 
9  inches?  If  3^  of  a  rectangular  sheet  of  paper  contains  14  sq.  ins.,  how 
many  sq.  ins.  in  the  whole  sheet?  If  one  side  measures  8  ins.  what  is  the 
length  of  the  other  side?  If  3  cans  of  soup  cost  $.25,  what  will  15  cans 
cost?  How  many  cups  of  sugar  in  2  lbs.,  if  1  cup  holds  ^  lb.?  What  is 
the  cost  of  6  cakes  at  10c.  a  doz.  and  3  eight-cent  loaves  of  bread?  In  a 
3-in.  square  how  many  square  inches?  In  a  4-in.  square  how  many  square 
inches?  How  many  more  sq.  ins.  in  a  strip  of  paper  13  ins.  long  and  3  ins. 
wide  than  in  one  13  ins.  long  and  2  ins.  wide?  If  ^  of  the  number  of  pages 
in  a  book  is  12,  how  many  pages  in  the  book  ?  James  ate  Y^  lb.  of  candy  in 
the  morning  and  5-12  lb.  in  the  afternoon.  How  much  did  he  eat?  11-12  of 
a  quart  of  milk  in  a  bottle.  Used  ^)4  of  a  quart.  How  much  left?  Will 
had  72  plants.  %  of  then  lived  during  the  winter.  How  many  died?  A 
geranium  had  15  blossoms  during  the  summer.  A  rose  bush  had  yi  as  many 
more.  How  many  roses?  What  board  does  a  man  pay  in  September  at  $2 
a  day?  In  October  a  boy  earned  $.05  a  day.  He  spent  $.03  a  day.  How 
much  left  ?  How  many  sq.  ins.  in  2  sq.  ft.  5  sq.  ins.  ?  Express  20  sq.  ft.  as 
sq.  yds.  Express  8  sq.  ft.  as  sq.  yds.  What  part  of  a  gal.  are  3  qts.  1  pt.  ? 
A  boy  earned  $.15  an  hour.  How  many  hours  must  be  work  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $1.50?  A  farmer  owns  20  sheep.  If  he  gets  9  lbs. 
wool  from  each  sheep,  how  much  wool  does  he  get?  At  $.50  a  lb.,  what 
can  he  sell  it  for?  If  you  weigh  40  lbs.  and  your  brother  weighs  34  as  many 
lbs.  more,  how  much  does  your  brother  weigh  ? 

Written. 

How  much  burlap  will  it  take  to  cover  a  box  3  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide  and 
1  ft.  high?  (Draw  diagram,  scale  1  in.  =  1  ft.)  How  much  paper  will  it 
take  to  cover  the  sides  of  a  box  12  ins.  long,  8  ins.  wide  and  6  ins.  high? 
(Draw  diagram,  scale  y^  m.  =z  \  in.)  Express  the  following  in  Roman 
notation:  64,  99,  86,  19,  57,  43,  35.  Express  the  following  in  figures: 
LXXVIII,  XXIX,  XLVI,  LV,  XXII,  XCIV.  Write  in  words:  $5.05; 
$100.72;  $200.20;  709;  $4.14;  7%.  (Dictate)  Add  $400.04,  $70.80,  $33, 
$9.90,  $18,  $300,  $2,000.40.  From  the  sum  of  27>^  and  15  7-12  subtract 
30^.  At  $1.75  each,  how  many  rugs  can  be  bought  with  $64.75?  One 
month  a  man  bought  a  desk  for  $24.98,  spending  }i  of  his  salary.     How 
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much  had  he  left?  If  $2  is  allowed  each  year  for  supplies  in  the  school  for 
grammar  pupils  and  $1.50  for  primary  pupils,  how  much  will  be  allowed  to  a 
school  where  there  are  1,200  grammar  pupils  and  1,000  primary  pupils? 
Ys  of  the  year  a  man  earns  $4.75  a  day.  How  much  does  he  earn?  If  13 
doz.  dolls  cost  a  dealer  $46.80,  what  is  1  doll  worth?  What  is  the  cost  of 
41  arithmetics  at  $.38  each  and  60  readers  at  $.42  each  ?  If  you  weigh  60^ 
lbs.  and  your  books  and  overcoat  weigh  5  7-12  lbs.,  what  is  the  total  weight  ? 
If  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  square  lot  is  40  ft.,  how  many  times  must  I 
walk  around  the  lot  to  walk  1  mile?  How  high  is  a  three  story  house  if  the 
first  story  is  11%  ft.,  the  second  10^/^  ft.  and  the  third  9  ft.  high?  Change 
746,813  sq.  ins.  to  sq.  yds.  and  sq.  ft.  Change  87  sq.  yds.  to  sq.  ins.  Two 
trains  started  from  Albany.  One  went  48%  miles  north  and  the  other  Z7  7-10 
miles  south.  How  far  apart  were  they  then?  At  5  cents  for  2  miles,  what 
will  it  cost  to  travel  480  miles?  If  a  city  lot  is  25  ft.  front  and  100  ft.  deep, 
what  is  the  cost  of  5  lots  at  $1  a  sq.  ft.  ?  A  man  built  5  houses  on  4  city  lots. 
What  was  the  width  of  each  house?  What  is  the  cost  of  120  qts.  of  ice 
cream  at  $1.25  a  gallon?  What  is  the  cost  of  65  lbs.  nuts  at  $%  a  lb.  and 
116  baskets  of  apples  at  $^4  a  basket?  How  many  school  hours  in  a  week? 
How  many  minutes? 

Sixteenth  Week — Oral. 
Drill.  Counting  by  8's  within  100,  beginning  with  1,  2  and  3.     What 
is  yk  of  $.16?    What  is  %  of  $.16?    If  6  is  %  of  a  number,  what  is  the  num- 
ber?   If  ^  yd.  of  ribbon  cost  9c.,  what  will  ^  yd.  cost?    What  will  4-4  or 
the  whole  yard  cost?     If  ^  of  a  doz.  pencils  cost  $.15,  what  will  1  doz. 
cost.    What  will  1  peck  of  potatoes  cost  if  %  peck  cost  $.56?    At  $.06  a  lb., 
what  will  %  lb.  sugar  cost?     What  will  2  lbs.  cost?     What  will  2>4  lbs. 
cost?    At  8c.  a  qt.,  what  will  3  qts.  potatoes  cost?    What  will  ^  qt.  cost? 
What  will  3)4  qts.  cost?     At  60c.  a  lb.,  what  is  the  cost  of  1^  lbs.  tea? 
Cost  of  1^  lbs.  cofifee  at  $.28  a  lb.?    Ribbon  is  worth  $.16  a  yd.     Cost  of 
1%  yds.?    Cost  of  3^  yds.  lace  at  4c.  a  yd.?    %  of  a  class  is  present.    56 
are  present.     How  many  are  absent?     ^  —  how  many  sixths.     %  =  how 
many  sixths.    Add  3-6  and  2-6.    Add  ^  and  %.    Add  >4,  %  and  %.    From 
%  subtract  %.     1%  —  V/i.     1%  +  >^.    A  bottle' contained  %  lb.  pepper. 
y2  lb.  more  is  put  in.    How  much  then  in  the  bottle?    Had  %  of  a  pad  of 
paper.    Received  2%  pads.    How  much  had  I  then?    At  $.18  a  doz.,  find  the 
cost  of  2^  doz.  pencils.    At  $.25  a  basket,  what  is  the  cost  of  2^  baskets  of 
grapes?    If  %  bbl.  of  flour  cost  $1.50,  what  is  the  cost  of  1  bbl.?    A  package 
of  drawing  paper  is  worth  $.15.    Cost  of  2^  packages?    The  top  of  a  table 
measures  2>4  ft.  by  2  ft.    How  many  sq.  ft.  in  it?    A  piece  of  ribbon  is  1^ 
ins.  wide  and  4  ins.  long.    How  many  sq.  in.  in  it?    A  rug  is  9  ft.  by  12  ft. 
How  many  sq.  ft.  of  floor  will  it  cover?    How  many  feet  does  it  measure 
around  the  edge?    Mary  bought  3%  yds.  ribbon  for  a  sash  and  1>^  yds.  for 
her  hair.    How  much  ribbon  did  she  buy?    %  gal.  oil  cost  $.14.    Cost  of  1 
gal.  ?    At  $%  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  6  belt  pins  ?    A  blotter  measures  4  ins. 
by  10  ins.    How  many  sq.  ins.  in  5  sheets?    Had  5%  yds.  carpet.     Cut  ofif 
V/i  yds.    How  much  left?    ^  of  a  sash  ribbon  measured  36  ins.    How  long 
was  the  sash?    John  broke  ^  of  the  eggs  he  was  carrying.    He  broke  30 
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eggs.     How  many  was  he  carrying?     If  wall  paper  is  18  ins.  wide,  how 
many  sq.  ft.  will  a  strip  3  yds.  long  cover  ? 

IVritten. 
Add  $970.01,  $400.10,  $90,  $60.03,  $1.50,  $700,  $.99.    From  9.043  7-12 
subtract  243>^.    Add  800  1-12,  17>^,  95  7-12.    Add  8  5-12,  6^,  27  11-12, 
19^.     From  2,000  7-12  subtract  76>^.     Subtract  79>^  from  900^.     Add 
27^,  18^,  16,  4%.    A  man  buys  a  house  and  pays  in  cash  ^i  of  the  value 
of  the  house.    He  pays  $6,000.    What  is  the  value  of  the  house?     ^  of  a 
man's    monthly    salary    is    $184.20.      What  is  his  salary?     %  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  a.  book  is  231.      How   many   pages    in   the   book?     What 
is  y3  of  786?     %    of    786?     What    is    5    times    786?      5%    times    786? 
Multiply    1,430   by   6^.      A  man  earns   $2,400   a    year.      What   does    he 
earn  in  4^  years?      Cost    of    17 J4,  yds.  of  silk  at  $1.00  a  yd.?     Bought 
114^/2  yds.    ribbon    one   day    and    217%    yds.    the   next    day.      How  manv 
more  yards  were  bought  the  second  day  than  the  first?    If  ^  of  a  farm  con- 
tains 440  acres,  how  many  acres  in  the  farm?    Mr.  Brown  worked  5%  days 
one  week,  43^   days  the  next,  and   5  7^   days  the  next.     How  many  days 
altogether?     At  $3.80  a  day,  what  will  a  man  earn  in  23^  days?     Wall 
paper  is  18  ins.  wide.     How  many  strips  3  yds.  long  will  it  take  to  cover  a 
wall  that  is  12  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  high.     (Draw  diagram,  12  ins.  =^  1  ft.) 
%  of  the  number  of  children  in  a  school  is  1,200.    How  many  in  the  school? 
A  lot  measures  22^  ft.  by  120  ft.    What  is  its  area?    What  is  the  distance 
around?    Cost  of  10  yds.  of  carpet  if  136  yds.  cost  $182.24?    At  $1^  a  yd. 
find  the  cost  of  5  pieces  of  ribbon,  10  yds.  to  a  piece.     At  ^3^4.  each,  how 
much  will  a  man  have  left  from  $100  after  buying  2  doz.  chairs?    A  man 
travels  84%  miles  a  day.    How  far  does  he  travel  in  a  year  if  he  travels  20 
days  each  month?    How  many  sq.  ins.  in  a  rug  9  ft.  by  12  ft.?    Mr.  Burns 
is  50%  yrs.  old.     Jane  is  8^  yrs.     How  much  older  is  Mr.  Brown  than 
Jane? 

Seventeenth  Week. — Oral. 
Drill.  Count  by  8's,  with  100,  beginning  with  4,  5  and  6.  %  =  how 
many  twelfths?  %  =  how  many  twelfths?  4-12+  3-12  =  ?  %  +  %  =  ? 
%  +  /4=?  Va  -\-  y^  ^=  "^  ys  -{-  y  =  ?  %  —  %=?  %is  how  much 
more  than  %.  Boy  had  6  cents.  He  gave  away  5  cents.  What  part  of  his 
money  had  he  left?  At  $4  a  yd.  what  is  the  cost  of  3%  yds.  cloth?  George 
is  16  yrs.  of  age.  Henry  is  1%  times  as  old.  How  old  is  Henry?  From  a 
piece  of  twine  2%  yds.  long  cut  1%  yds.  How  much  is  left?  %  of  a  yd.  of 
oil  cloth  is  worth  $.60.  Cost  of  1  yd.  ?  A  boy  had  3%  miles  to  travel.  After 
he  had  gone  1%  miles  how  far  had  he  to  travel?  y  =  how  many  tenths? 
y  =:  how  many  tenths?  y  =  how  many  tenths?  Ys  =  how  many  tenths? 
5^  r=  how  many  tenths ?  Add  5-10  and  2-10.  y -\- y.  y -\- y.  ^  +  >^i. 
Ys  -^  y.  From  y  subtract  %.  Ys  —  V^-  Vs  —  y.  Had  $43/^.  Spent 
$21^.  How  much  left?  Had  $1^^.  Earned  $1^.  How  much  then?  How 
many  cubic  inches  in  a  box  2  ins.  long,  2  ins.  wide  and  1  in.  high? 
In  one  the  same  size  but  2  ins.  high?  (Illustrate  with  inch  cubes.) 
How  many  sq.  ft.  in  3  sq.  yds.?  A  box  is  7  ft.  long.  4  ins.  wide 
and   3   ins.   high,     How   many   cu.    ins.    of   ice   cream   will   fill  it?     A 
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refrigerator  will  hold  a  piece  of  ice  lyi  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  high. 
How  many  cu.  ft.  in  the  piece  of  ice  ?  Draw  on  paper  a  sq.  yd.  Scale  1  sq. 
in.  to  1  sq.  ft.  Cover  with  inch  cubes.  Call  each  cube  a  cu.  ft.  How  many 
cu.  ft.  in  the  layer  ?  How  many  layers  must  there  be  to  form  a  cube  ?  Build 
it.  How  many  cu.  ft.?  1  cu.  yd.  =  how  many  cu.  ft,?  How  many  cu.  ft. 
in  3/2  cu.  yd.  ?  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  2  cu.  yds.  ?  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  a  box 
4  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  3  ft.?  If  %  of  a  piece  of  lawn  contains  10  yds.,  how  many 
yds.  in  the  piece? 

Writtgn. 

Add  8411^,  43^,  27^3,  ^y^,  8^.  From  9,008^  subtract  607^.  Sub- 
tract 7,0\9y4  from  8,919>^.  Multiply  496  by  306)^.  Divide  70,341  by  705. 
Prove.  Mr.  Smith  had  291  sheep  for  which  he  paid  $7  each,  and  he  had 
$5  left.  How  much  money  at  first?  312  birds  flew  away  from  a  woods. 
That  was  ^  of  all  the  birds  in  the  woods.  How  many  were  there  at  first? 
1,040  belonged  in  a  school.  Y^  were  absent.  How  many  were  present?  Add 
8^,  27>4,  13^,  93^,  11  >^.  From  2S6yi  subtract  171^4.  Subtract  49>^ 
from800>4.  Find  the  sum  of  8OO3/5,  6,0253^,  7,081>^,  5,000^,  69>^.  How 
many  sq.  ins.  in  1  sq.  ft?  Draw  a  sq.  ft.  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  divide  it 
into  sq.  ins.  Place  an  inch  cube  on  the  first  row  of  sq.  ins.  How  many  rows 
will  it  take  to  cover  the  square  ?  How  many  layers  of  144  cu.  ins.  to  make  it 
12  ins.  high?  How  many  cu.  ins.  in  the  cu.  ft.?  A  box  couch  is  6  ft.  long, 
3  ft.  wide  and,  1  ft.  deep.  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  it?  How  many  caramels  that 
are  in  1-in.  cubes  will  fit  into  a  box  1  ft.  long,  ^  ft.  wide  and  4  ins.  high? 
How  many  cu.  ins.  in  8>^  cu.  ft.?  Change  48,384  cu.  in.  to  cu.  ft.?  A  box 
is  1  yd.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and  I3/2  ft.  high.  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  maple  sugar 
can  be  packed  into  it?  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  ice  can  be  packed  into  an  ice 
house  5  yds.  long,  4  yds.  wide  and  3  yds.  high?  If  1,428  is  }i  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  small  town,  how  many  men  in  the  town  ?  A  picture  is  worth 
$1,500.  It  is  sold  at  >^  less  than  the  cost.  For  what  is  it  sold?  Bought  18 
tables  at  $9>4  each  and  sold  them  for  $10^  each.  Gain?  A  cellar  25  ft. 
wide,  4  ft.  deep  and  60  ft.  long  is  dug  out.  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  dirt  are 
removed?  How  many  cu.  yds.?  Roses  are  $3.50  a  dozen.  How  many 
roses  can  a  florist  buy  with  $59.50?  A  room  is  27  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide  and 
10  ft.  high.  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  air  in  it?  What  is  the  area  of  the  floor? 
What  is  the  number  of  ft.  in  the  picture  molding? 

Eighteenth  Week — Oral. 

How  many  cu.  ft.  in  a  box  3  ft.  wide,  5  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  high  ?  There 
are  30  cu.  ft.  in  a  box.  It  is  3  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  long.  How  high  is  it  ?  A 
box  is  4  ins.  wide  and  2  ins.  high.  It  contains  40  cu.  ins.  How  long  is  it? 
A  box  5  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide  contains  60  cu.  ft.  How  high  is  is?  Count 
by  8's,  within  100,  beginning  with  7.  %  ■=^  how  many  twentieths?  2-4  ? 
^?     i/^  =  how  many  twentieths?    ^?    ^?    j^l    Add  54  and  Vs.    Ya  -\- 

Ks^?        Ya  —  Ys='^        Y4  —  Y5=^        3/4   +  3/5==?        114+1^=? 

2j4  —  lY  =  ?  At  $134  each,  how  many  hat  pins  can  be  bought  with 
$2?  How  many  sq.  ins.  in  two  panes  of  glass  12  ins.  by  12  ins.?  What 
will  it  cost  to  put    them  in  a    window    at  $.30  a    sq.  ft?     If  grape  fruit 
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are  3  for  $.25,  how  many  can  be  bought  with  $1.25?  If  eggs  are  20c.  a 
doz.,  what  is  the  cost  of  1^  doz.  ?  If  3^  of  a  man's  savings  is  $12,  how 
much  has  he  saved  ?  An  oblong  piece  of  paper  covers  84  sq.  ins.  It  is  7  ins. 
wide.  How  long  is  it?  A  cake  of  ice  contains  12  cu.  ft.  It  is  3  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
wide.  How  thick  is  it?  How  many  min.  in  A^t.  hours?  In  ^  day  how 
many  min.  ?  How  many  sec.  in  2^  min.  ?  A  boy  can  solve  4  oral  problems 
in  5  min.  How  many  can  he  do  in  20  min.  ?  A  boy  spends  20  min.  a  day 
on  written  arithmetic.  How  many  hours  and  minutes  does  he  spend  in  one 
school  week?  If  it  costs  $.03  a  sq.  ft.  to  paint  a  ceiling,  how  much  will  it 
cost  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  a  room  the  floor  of  which  is  10  ft.  square?  A 
window  measures  9  yds.  in  length.  How  much  scrim  will  it  take  for  curtains 
for  two  windows,  a  pair  at  each  window?  A  bin  contained  24  cu.  ft.  If  it 
was  4  ft.  long  and  2  ft  wide,  how  high  was  it? 

Written. 

What  part  of  a  6  inch  square  is  a  2  inch  square.  Show  by  diagram. 
If  I  sleep  34  of  the  time  each  day,  how  many  hours  will  I  sleep  in  Novem- 
ber?   Add  839^,  76ys,  4,000>^.    From  8,302^  subtract  709^5-     M  +  ^ 

4-  ^  +  3/5  +  /5  =  ?  3/2  +  8^  +  7M  =  ?  897/5  —  498/  =  ?  A 
pillow  measures  18  ins.  by  17  ins.  How  many  sq.  ins.  of  cloth  will  it  take  to 
cover  it?  How  many  sq.  ft.?  A  picture  measures  3  ft.  by  18  ins.  How 
many  sq.  ft.  of  glass  are  needed  for  it?  How  many  inches  around  it?  4,320 
cu.  ft.  of  earth  are  dug  out  for  a  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  18  ft.  wide  and  30  ft. 
long,  how  deep  is  it?  At  20c.  a  cu,  yd.  what  will  it  cost  to  dig  it?  George 
has  182  postals  in  a  book.  That  is  %  of  his  collection.  How  many  in  his 
collection?  Divide  80,326  by  204.  Prove.  Multiply  684  by  780?/^.  Prove. 
Counting  20  blocks  to  a  mile,  how  long  will  it  take  to  walk  from  42d  street 
to  102d  street  if  one  mile  can  be  walked  in  15  mins.  ?  How  many  cu.  ft.  in 
84,362  cu.  ins.?  How  many  cu.  yds.  in  8,136  cu.  ft.?  At  $6.50  a  ton,  find 
the  cost  of  5,002  lbs.  of  coal.  What  are  68^  yds.  carpet  worth  at  $1.76  a 
yd.?  If  pencils  are  worth  $1.40  a  box,  what  are  17/  boxes  worth?  How 
much  left  from  $30  after  paying  for  them?  If  Z6  lbs.  butter  cost  $12.60, 
what  are  4^  lbs.  worth?  A  grocer  sold  18  bbls.  of  apples  at  $3.25  a  bbl. 
and  19  bbls.  flour  at  $6.50  a  bbl.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  ?  A  boy 
bought  a  crate  of  eggs  containing  30  doz.  for  $9.  If  he  sold  the  eggs  at 
%.Z7  a  doz,  how  much  did  he  gain? 

Nineteenth  Week — Oral. 

Bought  2  remnants  of  silk.  One  contained  3  1/9  yds.  and  the  other 
2/  yds.  How  much  was  bought?  How  much  cord  must  be  tied  to  a  piece 
measuring  4  2/9  yds.  to  have  a  piece  6/  yds.  long?  Change  4  5/9  to  an 
improper  fraction.  Change  7/  to  an  improper  fraction.  Change  3  4/9  to 
a  mixed  number.  Change  3  8/12  to  a  mixed  number.  Drill  multiplcation 
of  any  two  numbers  whose  product  is  less  than  fifty.  If  1/6  of  a  bbl.  of 
apples  cost  $.70,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  bbls?  If  /  of  a  crate  of  eggs  is 
worth  $.80,  what  is  1/10  crate  worth?  What  is  /  bag  of  flour  worth  if  1/5 
of  a  bag  cost  $.40?    A  man  earned  $8/  and  spent  $4  1/12.     How  much 
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had  he  left?  Elsie  had  ^  lb.  candy.  She  gave  away  5/12  lb.  How  much 
had  she  left?  After  giving  his  brother  lj4  doz.  marbles  James  had  1  7/12 
doz.  left.  How  many  had  he  at  first?  Earned  $1^,  spent  $1/10.  How 
much  was  left?  Fred  read  1/6  of  his  book  on  Monday  and  5/12  of  it  on 
Tuesday.  How  much  did  he  read  both  days?  Change  4  5/12  to  an  im- 
proper fraction.  Change  7  7/12  to  a  mixed  number.  A  man  bought  a  foun- 
tain pen  for  $1  7/10,  and  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  $^.  What  was  the  selling 
price?  How  many  sq.  ft.  of  blotter  will  it  take  to  cover  a  table  6  ft.  by  3^/2 
ft  ?  If  each  blotter  contains  3  sq.  ft.,  how  many  blotters  will  be  used  ?  How 
many  sq.  ft.  in  the  tip  of  a  table  4  ft.  long  and  18  ins.  wide?  How  many 
sjq.  rds.  in  a  lot  containing  1  1/10  acres?  Postals  are  3  for  $.5.  Cost  of  2 
doz.  How  many  bush,  in  64  qts.  ?  If  a  glass  holds  2  gills,  how  many 
glasses  will  it  take  to  fill  a  2-qt.  pitcher?  A  man  worked  8  hours  a  day  for 
4^  days.  How  many  hours  did  he  work?  A  man  worked  10  hours  a  day 
and  earned  $6.     How  much  did  he  earn  in  1  minute? 

IVritten. 

Add  SYs,  1734,  908%,  72634,  2,084%,  How  much  must  be  added  to 
4,083^  to  give  7,918  9/10?  If  %  of  a  farm  is  worth  $3,804.75,  what  is  the 
whole  farm  worth  ?  What  is  ^  of  a  piece  of  ground  worth  if  the  whole 
is  worth  $7,280.40?  A  man  bought  a  carriage  for  $250.50  and  spent  Ys  as 
much  for  a  horse.  What  was  the  cost  of  both?  If  283  sheep  may  be 
bought  for  $2,080.05,  what  are  5  worth?  What  is  the  cost  of  208^  yds.  of 
carpet  at  $1.96  a  yd.  ?  At  $2.76  a  doz.,  what  are  414  pitchers  worth  ?  Change 
18%  to  an  improper  fraction.  Change  17  3/12  to  a  mixed  number.  George 
had  $10.  He  spent  Y  of  it  for  his  mother  and  %  of  it  for  his  sister.  How 
much  did  he  spend?  At  $2.24  a  bu.  what  are  3  qts,  of  potatoes  worth? 
Dividend  18,437,  remainder  45,  quotient  88.  What  is  the  divisor?  A  dealer 
bought  5  bus.  apples  for  $9.60.  At  how  much  per  quart  must  he  sell  them 
to  gain  $.3  on  each  quart?  A  man  owned  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  that 
measured  2,830  ft.  by  1,576  ft.  How  many  miles  of  fence  would  it  take 
to  enclose  it?  A  skirt  measures  5  yds.  1  ft.  around  the  bottom.  How  many 
inches  of  braid  are  needed  to  bind  it?  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  both  sides 
of  a  board  fence  5  yds.  long  and  5  ft.  high  at  $.01  a  sq.  ft.?  If  a  book  of 
192  pages  averages  10  words  to  a  line  and  27  lines  to  a  page,  how  many 
words  are  in  the  book?  During  the  term  a  boy  had  920  examples  to  work. 
If  he  had  %  of  them  right,  how  many  examples  had  he  wrong?  From  the 
sum  of  89%  and  7%  subtract  their  difference.  If  the  multiplier  is  873  and 
the  product  18,245,  what  is  the  multiplicand?  Change  76,430  ft.  to  miles. 
Express  348  rds.  as  feet.  A  mijkman  bought  40  gals,  milk  at  $.03//2  a  qt., 
and  sold  it  at  $.25  a  gal.  What  did  he  gain  ?  Multiply  943  by  109  and  divide 
the  product  by  280.  If  1,000  lbs.  coal  is  worth  $3.25,  what  is  %  of  a  ton 
worth  ? 

Twentieth  Week — Oral. 

If  a  man's  telephone  costs  him  $3^  each  month,  what  does  he  pay  a 
year  ?  How  many  4-oz.  boxes  will  2  lbs.  of  candy  fill  ?  A  butcher's  ice  chest 
measures  3  ft.  by  4  ft,  by  2j/2  ft.    How  many  cu,  ft.  of  ice  will  it  hold?    If 
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40  sq.  ins,  is  Ys  of  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  board,  what  does  the  entire  surface 
measure?  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  water  will  a  tank  hold  that  measures  23^2 
ft.  by  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  ?  How  much  oilcloth  Yz  yd.  wide  will  it  take  to  cover  a 
square  table,  one  side  of  which  measures  72  ins.  ?  Had  $104/5,  Spent  $63/4. 
How  much  left?  Bought  2Y2  yds.  of  ribbon.  Cut  it  into  Ya-J^-  pieces.  How 
many  pieces  had  I?  How  many  sq.  ft,  in  a  9- ft.  square?  How  many 
feet  in  the  perimeter?  Jack  had  $2.  He  spent  Y^  of  it  on  Monday  and  Y 
of  it  on  Tuesday.  How  much  had  he  left?  A  desk  pad  covers  132  sq.  ins. 
It  is  12  ins.  long.  How  wide  is  it?  At  2  collars  for  $>4,  how  many  can  be 
bought  with  $134  ?  $.98  —  $.35  =  ?  $.65  —  $.49  =  ?  If  9^  of  a  pad  contains 
24  sheets,  how  many  sheets  in  the  pad?  What  is  the  cost  of  2Y  yds.  of  silk 
at  $1  a  yd.  ?  If  it  takes  3  apples  to  make  a  pie  and  apples  are  2  for  $.05,  how 
much  will  the  apples  for  3  pies  cost?  If  candy  is  worth  $.40  a  lb.,  what  must 
I  pay  for  2^  lbs.  ?  2>4  +  2  3/10  =  ?  4  7/10  —  23/4  =  ?  How  many 
cu.  ins.  in  a  box  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  5  ft.  ?  How  many  rugs  that  measure  3  ft. 
by  5  ft.  will  it  take  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  room  9  ft.  by  10  ft.  ?  Buttons  are 
27c.  a  doz.  What  is  the  cost  of  8  buttons?  Erasers  are  worth  $1.20  a  lb. 
If  there  are  40  to  a  lb.,  what  is  the  value  of  1  doz.?  If  \Ya  yds.  of  velvet  is 
needed  for  1  hat,  how  much  must  be  bought  for  16  hats? 

Written. 

Multiply  9,808  by  630%.  Divide  43,760  by  482.  8>4  -f  403^  +  76Ys 
j^  92i^  -f  820>4  +  184^  =  ?  From  the  sum  of  814%  and  720^  sub- 
tract 863/2.  Express  the  following  in  Roman  characters:  87,  100,  49,  76,  94. 
Mr.  Smith  bought  360  sheep.  He  sold  ^  of  them  at  $6  each,  and  ^  of 
them  at  $6.25  each.  How  much  did  he  receive?  A  man  bought  30  gals, 
milk  from  one  farmer,  20  qts.  from  another,  and  10  gals,  from  another.  If 
he  sold  it  all  at  $.08  a  qt.,  how  much  did  he  receive  ?  If  ^  of  a  man's  money 
is  in  the  bank  and  he  has  $2,560  there,  how  much  is  he  worth?  How  many 
cu.  ft.  in  a  bin  18  ft.  by  16  ft.  by  9  ft.  ?  How  many  cu.  yds.  ?  A  room  is 
20  ft.  wide,  32  ft.  long  and  11  ft.  high.  How  many  ft.  of  picture  molding 
in  the  room  ?  Cost  of  linoleum  for  the  floor  at  $.05  a  sq.  ft.  ?  What  is  the 
cost  of  painting  the  ceiling  of  a  room  18  ft.  wide  and  23  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
high,  at  $.02  a  sq.  ft.?  How  many  sq.  ft.  of  glass  in  two  windows  12  ft. 
6  in.  by  18  ft.?  A  woman  had  $6.50.  She  spent  Ys  of  it  for  groceries  and 
$1.20  for  meat.  How  much  had  she  left?  Bought  a  strip  of  land  100  ft. 
by  500  ft.  Cut  it  into  building  lots  100  ft.  by  20  ft.  How  many  lots  were 
there?  If  the  house  on  a  city  building  lot  is  60  ft.  deep,  what  is  the  area  of 
the  back  yard?  Find  the  cost  of:  3  doz.  cans  of  soup  at  $1.40  a  doz,  16 
cans  of  milk  at  $.09  a  can,  73^  lbs.  of  su^ar  at  $.06  a  lb.  Change  33^^ 
miles  to  yards.  Change  24,973  seconds  to  hours,  minutes,  seconds.  Divide 
800,800  by  650  and  multiply  the  result  by  50^.  How  many  tons  of  coal 
can  be  bought  with  $786  if  19  tons  cost  $114?  If  165  tons  of  hay  cost 
$2,062.50,  what  are  1,000  lbs.  worth?  How  many  sq.  in.  of  glass  does 
a  girl  clean  if  she  washes  3  windows  and  there  are  two  panes  to  a  window, 
each  pane  measuring  3  ft.  by  4  ft.?  How  many  cubical  blocks  of  granite 
each  containing  8  cu.  ft.  can  be  placed  in  a  room  8  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  4  ft,  ? 
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Compositions — 4B. 

By  Maude  L.  Reybert. 

Exercises  in  invention  in  this  grade  should  be  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  interest  they  hold  for  the  child;  they 
can  be  taken  from  life's  experiences,  from  lessons  in  geography  and  nature. 

Animals,  trees  and  flowers  can  be  described  by  the  children  in  the  form 
of  guessing  games.  In  this  way  interest  will  be  aroused  and  the  child's 
natural  desire  to  imitate  be  appealed  to. 

Any  of  the  following  can  be  taken  as  models  and  imitated : 

A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  spry  little  creature.  He  can  run  up  and  down  the 
trees  very  fast.  He  has  a  bushy  tail.  Children  feed  him  with  peanuts  in 
the  park.  He  looks  very  cunning  as  he  holds  the  nuts  in  his  fore-paws. 
He  carries  some  of  the  nuts  home  in  his  pockets.  His  pockets  never  have 
holes  in  them  like  boys'  pockets  have. 

Do  you  know  this  animal?    Can  you  guess  his  name? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  little  creature  with  only  one  foot.  You  may  call  me  a  slow 
fellow.  Yet,  I  go  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  Could  you  move  more  quickly  if 
you  had  only  one  foot  and  carried  a  house  on  your  back?  My  house  is  a 
little,  round,  twisted  shell.  When  the  weather  gets  cold  I  crawl  into  it  and 
sleep  till  spring. 

Can  you  guess  my  name? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

One  day  as  I  was  baking  some  cakes  an  old  man,  hungry  and  tired, 
asked  me  for  some.  I  thought  the  -cakes  were  too  large  to  give  away.  So 
I  made  smaller  ones.  These  also  seemed  too  nice  for  a  beggar.  At  last  I 
offered  the  stranger  a  crust  of  dry  bread.  He  only  looked  at  me  and  went 
away. 

Then  I  felt  very  unhappy.  T  said,  "I  only  wish  I  were  a  bird  so  I  could 
fly  to  him  with  the  largest  cake."  As  I  spoke  I  felt  myself  growing  smaller, 
and  up  the  chimney  I  flew.  My  red  cap  became  a  red  head.  My  apron 
became  a  white  breast.     My  black  dress  was  changed  into  black  feathers. 

I  peck  on  the  trees  when  I  want  my  dinner.  You  may  hear  my  tap-tap 
in  the  forest. 

Can  you  guess  what  bird  I  was  changed  into  ? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

Here  is  a  bird  friend  of  ours.  He  has  been  away  all  winter  for  his 
health.  I  wonder  if  you  know  him.  He  has  a  black  and  white  coat,  a  white 
vest  and  a  red  head.  He  is  a  very  good  carpenter,  as  he  always  carries  his 
hammer  with  him.    He  pecks  his  food  from  the  hard  wood  of  a  tree. 

What  bird  is  this  ? 
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Description  of  a  Guessing  Game. 

132  Bushwick  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  April  15,  1909. 
Dear  Mary  : 

Last  night  I  had  such  a  bad  dream.  An  ugly  little  dwarf  changed  me 
into  an  animal,  a  monstrous  one.  I  was  so  big  and  strong  I  could  trample 
men  to  death.  My  hide  was  thick  and  tough.  I  had  large,  flapping  ears. 
Wherever  I  went,  I  carried  a  trunk,  not  of  clothes,  but  of  water. 

Soon  I  was  taken  from  my  home  in  the  jungle  to  a  great  circus.  There 
I  had  to  do  tricks.  I  was  about  to  crush  my  master  to  death  in  a  fit  of  frenzy 
when  I  awoke  and  found  it  was  only  a  dream. 

I  have  told  you  enough  to  enable  you  to  guess  what  animal  I  was 
changed  into.    Write  and  tell  me. 

Yours  lovingly, 

Fanny  Smith. 
A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  little  yellow  flower  with  a  short  stem.  Every  one  knows  me. 
You  may  see  me  shining  like  a  star  in  the  green  grass.  I  am  going  to  sleep 
now.    When  I  awake  I  will  be  so  changed. 

Here  I  am  again !  I  am  no  longer  beautiful.  Look  at  me.  My  stem 
is  now  very  long.  I  am  so  tall.  My  hair  has  turned  white  like  an  old  man's. 
My  head  is  a  misty  ball  of  seeds.  I  am  waiting  for  Mr.  Wind  to  call  them. 
When  they  fly  away  with  him  I  shall  be  bald-headed. 

Do  you  know  me  ? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

Here  is  a  little  flower  that  comes  early  in  the  spring.  Every  one  knows 
her,  so  I  will  not  tell  you  her  name. 

She  has  a  dress  of  blue.  Some  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  wear  dresses 
of  white  and  yellow.  Her  dress  is  cut  into  five  parts.  She  peeps  from  her 
earth-door,  so  silent  and  shy.  She  hides  her  face  under  her  large  green 
leaves. 

Can  you  guess  her  name? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  little  creature  that  is  not  liked  very  much.  I  am  somewhat 
wormlike  in  form.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  I  eat  the  leaves  from  the 
trees  day  and  night.  Suddenly  my  appetite  fails.  Then  I  know  it  is  time 
to  make  my  winter  cradle. 

I  find  a  secure  hiding  place  for  it  on  a  twig.  My  cradle  looks  like  dry 
leaves  fastened  together  on  the  tree.  When  I  awake  in  the  spring  I  shall  be 
very  beautiful.  People  will  then  admire  the  velvety  patterns  of  my  wings 
as  I  flit  from  flower  to  flower. 

What  greedy  little  grub  am  I? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  children.    See  if  you  can  guess  my  name. 

I  wear  a  coat  of  fur.  I  creep  about  very  softly.  I  have  cushions  on  my 
feet.  I  have  two  very  green  pupils  that  grow  very  large  at  night.  They  look 
like  coals  of  fire. 

Do  you  know  my  name? 
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Model  Compositions— 4B  (Continued) 

By  Maebell  A.  De  Rancy. 
Prince  Dolor's  Kitten. 

Prince  Dolor  always  had  plenty  of  books  and  toys.  Still  it  was  very 
lonely  in  Hopeless  Tower.  He  often  grew  tired  of  his  toys  and  wished 
for  something  else. 

One  day  the  deaf  mute  brought  him  a  white  kitten.  It  was  a  pretty 
kitten  with  the  softest  white  fur  and  the  most  playful  habits.  He  played 
with  it  from  morning  till  night.  He  loved  it  very  much.  It  was  so  gentle ! 
Whenever  he  felt  sad  it  amused  him. 

Still  one  thing  troubled  the  little  prince.  The  kitten  had  a  fondness 
for  wandering  around  on  dangerous  parts  of  the  tower.  One  day  it  was 
walking  along  the  parapet.  Suddenly  Prince  Dolor  saw  it  leap  from  the 
parapet.  It  disappeared  and  he  never  saw  it  again. — From  the  Little  Lame 
Prince. 

The  Wonderful  Traveling  Cloak. 

One  day  a  little  old  woman  in  gray  visited  Prince  Dolor.  She  gave 
him  a  present 

"What  is  this?"  he  asked  as  he  untied  the  many  knots. 

"It  is  a  traveling  cloak,"  she  answered. 

"Oh,"  said  the  little  prince,  "I  never  go  traveling.  Sometimes  nurse 
hoists  me  on  the  parapet,  but  I  never  go  farther  than  that." 

"But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  cloak,"  said  his  godmother.  "It  is  a 
wonderful  cloak.  It  will  take  you  anywhere  you  wish  to  go.  From  it  you 
may  see  anything  you  wish  to  see." 

"But  how  can  I  get  out  of  the  tower?"  he  asked. 

"Open  the  skylight,"  she  said,  "then  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  cloak. 
Say  your  charm  and  out  you  will  float  through  the  blue  sky  on  your  won- 
derful cloak." — From  the  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Achilles'  First  Journey. 

Achilles  was  the  son  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  In  his  youth,  a  fortune 
teller  visited  his  mother.  She  said  that  in  the  first  war  he  went  to  he  would 
be  killed.     This  troubled  Thetis  very  much. 

One  of  her  friends  told  her  to  dip  the  child  in  the  river  Styx.  Then 
no  harm  could  come  to  him. 

The  Styx  was  a  dark,  gloomy  stream.  It  wound  three  times  around 
Pluto's  kingdom.  Charon,  a  surly  and  gloomy  man,  guarded  the  stream. 
No  one  could  cross  the  river  unless  Charon  rowed  the  only  boat  to  the 
other  side. 

But  Thetis  did  not  have  to  bother  the  surly  Charon.  She  held  her 
little  son  firmly  by  one  heel  and  dipped  him  in  the  sluggish  stream.  Then 
she  wrapped  him  in  warm  clothing  and  took  him  home. — From  the  storv 
of  the  Golden  Apple. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris. 

Paris  was  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.     He  lived  among  shep- 
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herds  on  Mount  Ida.  He  was  noted  for  his  wisdom.  The  shepherds  came 
to  him  to  decide  their  disputes. 

Jupiter  sent  the  three  goddesses  to  Paris'.  He  was  commanded  to 
decide  who  should  have  the  golden  apple.  He  was  to  give  it  to  the  most 
beautiful  goddess. 

Juno  came  to  Paris.  She  promised  him  riches  and  power  if  he  would 
give  the  golden  apple  to  her. 

After  her,  Minerva  came  to  him.  She  said,  "I  will  make  you  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world.  You  will  be  the  most  famous  scholar  if  you  give 
me  the  apple." 

All  this  time  Venus  was  planning  what  to  say  to  Paris.  She  began 
by  praising  his  beauty.  She  told  him  that  she  would  give  him  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife.  She  promised  that  they  should 
live  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Troy. 

Hardly  had  Venus  finished  speaking  when  Paris  handed  her  the  apple. 
She  received  it  with  great  delight.  Paris  became  her  favorite.  The  other 
goddesses  were  very  angry.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  harm 
him. — From  the  story  of  "The  Golden  Apple." 

171  McKibben  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Dec.  10,  1908. 
Dear  Ethel: 

We  played  a  delightful  new  geography  game  last  week  in  school.  I 
think  you  will  enjoy  it  if  you  try  it  with  some  of  your  friends.  So  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

At  home  each  girl  wrote  a  description  of  one  of  the  famous  and  im- 
portant cities  in  North  America.  She  did  not  mention  the  name  or  location 
of  this  city.  Miss  Lee  read  these  compositions  and  selected  the  ten  best 
ones. 

The  ten  descriptions  selected  were  written  on  the  board.  We  wrote  ten 
numbers  on  tiny  papers  and  named  as  many  cities  as  we  could.     One  girl 
was  clever  enough  to  guess  nine  of  them.     Miss  Lee  gave  her  a  picture  of 
the  city  she  failed  on  as  a  prize.     Don't  you  think  this  was  interesting? 
Will  you  write  and  tell  me  how  you  like  this  game? 

Your  loving  friend, 

Marie  Bert. 

164  Varet  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  June  12,  1908. 
My  Dear  Mother: 

This  is  a  very  happy  day  for  us,  because  it  is  your  birthday.  Father 
told  us  about  it  last  week  and  we  have  been  preparing  for  it. 

Aunt  Alice  has  made  a  wonderful  birthday  cake  with  thirty-six  pretty 
candles  on  it.  Robert  and  I  have  a  pleasant  surprise  ready  for  this 
evening. 

I  wish  you  much  happiness,  dear  mother,  now,  and  in  the  coming  years. 
I  will  ask  God  to  bless  you  and  to  make  me  a  better  child. 

Your  loving  daughter, 

Miriam. 
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45  Graham  Ave,, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  June  10,  1908. 
Dear  Will : 

I  received  a  fine  present  on  my  birthday.  My  Uncle  James  sent  me  a 
baseball  glove  and  bat. 

I  wanted  these  things  for  a  long  time.  Mother  promised  to  get  me  the 
ball  before  vacation,  but  now  I  have  them  all. 

Uncle  James  invited  me  to  spend  the  week-end  with  him.  He  said  I 
might  bring  you  along.     Will  your  mother  allow  you  to  go? 

Try  to  come  along  with  me.  Will ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a  good  time. 

Your  friend, 

James  Small. 
Night  Cleaning. 

Did  you  ever  know  what  is  done  by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department 
at  night?  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  at  that  time.  The  streets  are 
dark  and  deserted  then.  About  three  o'clock  the  sweepers  begin  their  work. 
Each  man  does  the  work  that  is  given  to  him.  He  sweeps  his  portion 
neatly  and  carefully.  Then  he  gathers  the  sweepings  and  drops  them  into 
his  can. 

If  the  day  has  been  very  warm  and  windy  the  streets  are  sprinkled 
before  sweeping. 

These  sweepings  are  carried  away  in  large  carts.     They  are  used  to 
spread  over  sunken  lands.     Sometimes  holes  are  filled  with  these  sweepings. 
Many  fine  buildings  now  stand  on  land  filled  and  raised  by  street  sweepings. 
A  Visit  to  the  Fire  Engine  House. 

Last  week  we  were  permitted  to  visit  the  engine  house.  As  we  en- 
tered we  saw  the  great  shining  engine.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  or  mud  could 
be  seen  on  it. 

This  engine  was  drawn  by  three  strong  horses.  The  harness  for  each 
one  of  the  horses  was  fastened  to  the  ceiling  just  over  the  poles  of  the  en- 
gine.    The  horses  were  in  their  stalls. 

On  each  side  of  the  room  there  was  a  row  of  slender  poles.  They  had 
large  rubber  pads  around  the  end  that  rested  on  the  floor.  They  passed 
through  large  round  holes  in  the  ceiling.  If  an  alarm  comes  in  while  the 
men  are  abed,  they  hurry  to  the  nearest  hole  and  slide  down  the  pole. 

Around  the  fire  house  there  were  several  gongs,  clocks  and  electrical 
instruments.  The  fireman  in  charge  of  the  desk  explained  the  use  of  these 
instruments  to  us. 

178  Flushing  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  April  18,  1909. 
Dear  Gertrude : 

Mother  took  me  to  Bronx  Park  last  Saturday.  I  saw  a  great  many 
interesting  things.     I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 

In  the  morning  we  went  through  most  beautiful  flower  gardens.  I  saw 
some  strange  and  wonderful  flowers  that  I  never  had  seen  before.  In  the 
fernery,  there  were  plants  as  large  as  tall  trees.  One  fern  was  about 
thirty  feet  high. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens.  What  peculiar 
creatures  we  saw !     There  were  lions,  tigers,  elephants  and  many  others. 

When  you  come  to  visit  me  next  July,  mother  intends  to  take  you 
and  me. 

Your  friend. 
May  Burns. 
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Lan^ua^e  WorK— 5A 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 
Twelfth  Week. 

I,  A  boat  starts  out  for  its  destination.  Runs  into  gale  and  is  wrecked. 
All  the  crew  is  lost  except  one.  He  rides  out  the  storm  on  a  log.  After 
floating  for  a  day  is  rescued  by  strange  boat. 

Describe  how  the  man  felt  before  and  after  meeting  the  welcome 
stranger. 

Call  it  the  "Ship  Wreck." 

Have  class  write  the  composition  in  imitation  of  preceding  one. 

n.  Have  a  boy  stand.  What  is  your  name?  Who  is  standing  now? 
It  is  I,  or  I  am  standing  now. 

I  am  standing.  Who  is  standing?  What  word  stands  for  John?  Have 
another  boy  stand.  Point  to  him.  Who  is  standing?  Thomas.  Place  a 
word  instead  of  Thomas.    He  is  standing.    What  word  stands  for  Thomas? 

(1)  John  is  standing. 

(2)  I  am  standing. 

(3)  Thomas  is  standing. 

(4)  He  is  standing. 
What  is  subject  of  (1)  ?    What  kind  of  word  is  John?     Name  word 

or  noun.    What  word  stands  for  it? 

What  is  subject  of  (3)?  What  kind  of  a  word  is  Thomas?  What 
word  stands  for  it?  A  word  that  stands  for  a  noun  is  called  pro  (for) 
noun.  <  ' 

Point  out  pronouns  in: 

I  gave  John  my  book.     Did  }OU  give  him  your  book?    Yes.     He 
has  all  of  our  books  and  is  looking  for  their  pencils,  too. 
Construct  list: 

(1)  Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 

(2)  It  is  7. 

(3)  Who  broke  his  pen  ? 

(4)  It  is  he. 
What  form  of  pronoun  employed  after  "it  is"  ?    First  form. 
Who  knocked? 

(1)  It  was  I. 

(2)  It  was  he. 

(3)  It  was  they. 

(4)  It  was  we. 

Who  tore  the  paper? tore  it.    It  was . 

Was  it  you  ?    No,  it  was . 

Was  it  John  and  you?    Yes,  it  was . 

Whose  book  is  this?    It  is .  ^ 

Is  this  your  book,  May  ?    No,  it  is .  i 


May  I  use  your  pencil  ?    No,  use 
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Thomas  has  two.    Use  one  of . 

Imperative : 

John,  bring  this  book! 
What  kind  of  sentence  ?    Who  has  to  bring  tliis  book  ?    Who  is  getting 
this  order.     What  is  John  ordered  to  do ?     Subject?     Predicate? 

John,  BRING  THE  BOOK  ! 

Bring  this  book! 
What  kind  of  sentence?    What  is  the  order?    Who  is  asked  to  bring 
the  book?    Where  is  subject?    Is  subject  expressed?    Subject  is  understood. 
You  might  substitute  the  pronoun  "you." 

"You"  BRING  THIS  BOOK. 

Dictation. 

The  king  stopped  short  when  he  saw  the  man — 

"My  worthy  friend,"  said  he, 
"Why  not  cease  work  at  eventide. 

When  the  laborer  should  be  free?" 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone;  > 

That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 

— "Those  Evening  Bells/'  Thomas  Moore. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

I.  The  materials  needed  for  a  kite  are  colored  paper,  cord,  sticks  and 
glue.    You  may  use  colors  resembling  the  American  Flag. 

Place  two  center  pieces  crosswise.  The  outside  sticks  must  be  pairs  of 
uniform  size.  Tie  the  sticks  to  form  the  frame.  The  length  of  the  sticks 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  kite. 

Cut  the  paper  to  fit  the  frame.  Arrange  them  in  two  stripes  of  white 
and  red  for  bottom.  Make  the  top  of  blue  with  white  stars.  Adjust  the 
tail.     Attach  the  cord  and  try. 

In  building  a  house,  what  is  'brought  before  building  is  begun?  We 
must  first  have  materials.  Name  the  materials.  What  punctuation  mark 
separates  them?    Why?     What  eflPectis  desired  to  produce? 

Having  the  materials,  what  are  we  going  to  prepare  next?  What  part? 
How  must  you  place  them?  Are  all  kites  the  same  size?  What  is  length 
dependent  on? 

How  is  tissue  paper  arranged?  On  what  is  it  placed?  What  disposi- 
tion of  colors?  What  effect  must  you  strive  to  produce?  How  heavy  must 
tail  be  in  proportion  to  weight  of  kite  ?    How  is  it  attached  ? 

Outline : 

(1)  Materials. 

(2)  Construction  of  frame. 

(3)  Effect  of  a  flag. 
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II.  Subject  and  predicate  of  declarative,  interrogative  and  imperative 

sentences : 

Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492. 
Did  John  Smith  succeed  as  a  colonizer? 
"Give  us  gold !"  said  the  Spaniards. 

III.  Dictation. 

"O  father!    I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

Oh!  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea!" 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  daw^n's  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming. 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  night, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

Fourteenth  Week. 

I.  Composition.     Imitation.    How  to  make  a  calendar.     Construction 
work  of  the  grade. 

Outline : 

(1)  Material.     Strawboard.     Cover  paper. 

(2)  Size  of  frame. 

(3)  Design  on  cover  and  calendar  affixed. 

II.  Adjectives. 

This  picture  is  pretty.    That  one  is ,  and  the  round  one  is  the 

of  all.    What  quality  word  do  you  supply?    How  formed? 

This  picture  is  beautiful.    That  one  is ,  and  the  round  one  the 

^f  •'.ll. 

Write  quality  word.    Write  in  all  degrees. 

beautiful  beautifuller  beautifullest 


"_" 


How  do  these  quality  words  sound?    What  provision  is  made  for  "a 
and  "an"  when  written  before  words  beginning  in  a  vowel  or  consonant? 

WV.y? 

We  use  a  helping  quality  word : 

beautiful  more  beautiful  most  beautiful 

How  do  these  forms  sound?    Is  there  a  more  pleasing  efifect? 
Have  pupils  construct  sentences  using  following  forms : 

more  delightful      most  annoying      most  pleasing      more  attractive 
Irregular  forms : 

The  quality  of  this  piece  of  goods  is  bad.  That  piece  of  a  poorer  quality 
and  third  is  poorest  of  all.  What  other  words  can  you  use  to  express  a  lower 
degree  of  "badness"?    Worse  and  worst.    Substitute  "good." 

(1)  Bad       worse      worst 

(2)  Good    better      best 

What  is  first  degree  of  quality  word  in  (1)  ?  Spell  the  second  degree. 
Is  this  formed  from  the  first  degree?  Is  third  formed  from  first?  Same 
for  (2)  ?  How  does  this  quality  word  differ  from  previous  ones?  This  is 
an  irregular  comparison. 


V-i 
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Construct  sentences  using  the  following  forms : 

little  less  least 

"Get." 

When  did  you  get  up  this  morning? 
Did  you  get  this  pencil  ?    Yes,  I  got  it. 
Tom  has  just  gotten  over  the  grippe. 

Where  did  you  get  this  book?    I it  from  my  mother. 

Have  you  read  all  the  story?     No,  I  haven't  as  far  as  that. 

"Bite." 

Fish  bite  well  to-day? 

The  dog  has  already  bitten  him  tvi^ice. 

I  gave  him  some  candy  and  he  bit  a  piece  off. 

Have    you    ever    had    the    experience    of  being  by  wasps? 

Their  — —  is  troublesome. 

A  wasp me  while  on  my  vacation. 

"Drink." 

It  is  healthy  to  drink  lots  of  water. 

I  drank  regularly  two  glasses  every  morning  for  a  long  time. 

The  elephant  has  drunk  the  stream  alm.ost  dry. 

We to  your  health. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heard  of  people  who of  the  famous  Fountain 

of  Youth.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  has  ever from  that 

fabled  fountain. 
The  following  verbs  are  best  taken  up  in  connection  with  corrected 
composition.    Take  up  word  and  drill  when  occasion  requires  it: 

drive  wear  flow  hurt  (they  say  "hurted") 

Dictation. 

My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

— George  P.  Morris. 
Fifteenth  Week. 

I.  A  Ride  on  a  Stage  Coach. 

Eighty  years  ago  there  were  no  such  things  as  railroads.  When  Tom 
Brown  was  sent  down  to  Rugby,  a  famous  boys'  school,  he  had  to  go  in  a 
stage  coach. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  November  day  and  Tom  and 
his  father  waited  for  the  coach  at  a  wayside  tavern.  Tom's  father  ordered 
a  luncheon  to  be  served,  and  their  last  hour  together  passed  very  pleasantly. 

The  lad  swallowed  his  last  mouthful.  He  suddenly  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horn.    The  next  moment  he  heard  the  ring  and  the  rattle  of  the  four 
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fast  trotters  and  tlie  town-made  coach.  They  dashed  up  to  the  door  of 
the  tavern. 

The  burly  guard  dropped  down  from  behind  and  swung  his  hands  to 
keep  warm.  "Anything  fur  us,  Bob?"  he  asked  the  landlord.  The  inn- 
keeper answered,  "Young  gentleman  for  Rugby  and  a  hamper  of  game  for 
Leicester."  The  guard  liung  the  bundles  on  top.  "Now,  sir,  jump  up 
quick."  The  four  horses  plunged  forward  and  away  went  the  tally-ho. — 
Adapted  from  Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader. 

First  paragraph : 

Who  was  Tom  Brown?  What  is  his  full  name?  What  school  did  he 
attend?  Was  it  near  his  home?  Did  he  come  home  every  day?  That  was 
a  private  school — a  "boarding  school."  From  what  book  is  this  taken? 
Who  is  the  author? 

Second  paragraph: 

What  is  a  stage  coach?  What  modern  conveyance  resembles  it?  Om- 
nibus. Stage,  Where  did  Tom  await  its  arrival  ?  Could  he  have  gone  any 
where  on  the  road  ?  Why  ?  What  time  did  he  come  at  the  tavern  ?  Could 
he  have  made  connection  if  he  came  later?  How  were  stages  run  with 
respect  to  time  ?    How  did  he  pass  his  time  ?    Did  he  finish  his  breakfast  ? 

Third  paragraph : 

What  interrupted  his  luncheon?  Why  the  noise  of  bells,  etc.?  Who 
did  the  work  of  a  conductor  ?  Whom  did  he  talk  to  ?  What  were  the  exact 
words  he  used?  What  punctuation  marks  enclose  it?  "Now,  sir,  jump  up 
quick."  Whom  is  guard  addressing?  Does  he  call  Tom  by  his  name? 
Why  is  "sir"  written  between  two  commas?  What  other  word  is  used  for 
stage  coach.    Why  such  variety? 

Outline : 

(1)  Tom  Brown  and  his  destination. 

(2)  Tom  Brown  waits  for  arrival  of  stage. 

(3)  The  start. 

Note. — Train  class  to  write  from  as  brief  outlines  as  possible.     Supply 
few  words.     Narration  lends  itself  particularly  to  such  training, 
n.     Nouns  and  quality  words  in  sentences : 

Along  both  banks  are  beautiful  shaded  walks ;  and  near  the  mill  are 
two  little  islands  covered  with  ancient  trees. 

However  good  you  may  be,  you  have  faults ;  however  dull  you  may  be, 
you  can  find  out  what  some  of  them  are ;  and  however  slight  they  may  be, 
you  had  better  make  some  effort  to  get  rid  of  them. — /.  Riiskin. 

Hlave  pupils  pick  out  quality  words,  tell  what  degree  and  compare. 
Drill  on  nouns. 

Dictation. 
Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought,' 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise. 
To  higher  levels  rise. 
Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year, 
And  trifles  life. 
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Sixteenth  Week. 

I.  Going  on  a  Vacation, 

(1)  Study  of  time  table  and  crossing  ferry. 

(2)  Waiting  for  the  train. 

(3)  All  aboard! 
Imitation  of  preceding  one. 

II.  Following  irregular  verbs :     Strike,  blow,  pay,  freeze. 

Dictation. 

Direct  address,  exclamation  and  quotation. 

The  father  came  on  deck.    He  gasped, 

"O  God,  Thy  will  be  done !" 
Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son. 
"Jump  far  out,  boy,  into  the  wave ! 

Jump,  or  I  fire !"  he  said. 
"That  chance  alone  your  life  can  save; 

Jump  !  jump,  boy  !" — He  obeyed. 

— "Leap  for  Life"— George  P.  Morris. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

I.  The  Night  Watch. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Rembrandt.  It  represents  a  company  of 
soldiers  who  have  been  called  out  hurriedly.  They  have  rushed  out  into 
the  dark  street.    They  have  answered  an  alarm. 

An  officer,  evidently  the  captain,  is  standing  in  the  center.  Near  him 
is  his  lieutenant.  They  seem  to  be  uncertain  what  to  do.  Their  men  are 
crowding  around  them  in  disorder.  Children  run  among  the  soldiers.  They 
have  been  awakened  suddenly.  Every  one  is  anxious  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is. 

The  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  are  picturesque.  The  captain  is  dressed 
in  brown  with  a  red  sash  around  his  waist.  The  other  officer  is  dressed 
differently.  He  wears  a  yellow  coat  and  a  white  sash.  The  officers  carry 
swords.  The  soldiers  have  snatched  up  different  kinds  of  arms.  Some  have 
lances.    One  has  a  sword  and  another  a  gun. 

Have  copies  of  this  picture  distributed  to  pupils.  If  not  feasible  use 
large  reproduction.     Display  conspicuously  before  the  class. 

On  meeting  a  stranger  what  part  of  body  do  you  look  at  first?  What 
do  you  observe  next?  and  last?  You  notice  the  most  important  and  conspicu- 
ous feature  first.  Then  your  eye  travels  in  the  order  of  importance  or  dis- 
tance from  central  point.  In  looking  at  this  picture  what  effect  has  it  on 
first  glance?  Effect  of  "crowd."  Do  you  stop  to  examine  officers'  shoes 
first?  What  do  you  notice  about  the  "light"?  What  is  the  title  of  this 
composition?    Do  you  associate  the  soldiers  with  the  "watch"? 

To  what  central  figure  are  your  eyes  drawn?  How  do  you  separate 
him  from  the  soldiers ?  What  title  do  you  bestow  upon  him ?  Why?  Why 
do  you  notice  second  officer?     Why  do  you  notice  the  children  almost  as 
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soon  as  the  soldiers?  Where  does  the  element  of  contrast  enter?  What 
facial  expression  accounts  for  our  saying  that  the  children  want  informa- 
tion? Are  they  being  informed  of  tlie  cause?  Why  not?  What  word  in 
first  paragraph  would  suggest  that  the  soldiers  are  ignorant  of  cause  ?  Under 
what  circumstance  did  they  leave  the  barracks?  Having  satisfied  your 
curiosity  about  the  group  of  men  and  children  you  are  at  leisure  to  look 
around.  With  what  do  you  contrast  their  style  of  uniform?  Why  pic- 
turesque? Whose  dress  suggests  this  quality  word?  What  part  of  his 
dress?  What  further  fact  suggests  the  thought  that  the  soldiers  have  come 
out  suddenly?    Name  some  weapons  they  have. 

The  Night  Watch. 
Outline : 

(1)  Rembrandt  and  his  picture. 

represents,  hurriedly,  alarm,  sounded. 

(2)  The  group  represented. 

curious,  information,  captain,  lieutenant. 

(3)  The  uniforms  of  officers. 

weapons,  armed,  snatch,  picturesque. 
II.     "Between"  and  "among." 

Divide  this  ink  equally  between  Henry  and  you. 
Divide  this  money  among  the  three  beggars. 
Who,  among  you,  wants  to  read  this  book? 
He  was  placed  between  two  boys. 

Dictation. 

Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart? 

Who  avert  the  murderous  blade? 
From  the  throng  with  sudden  start, 

See,  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight. 

"Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring ! 
I  am  daughter  of  the  king. 

And  I  claim  the  Indian  right !" 

— Thackeray,  "Pocahontas." 

Eighteenth  Week. 

I.  Imitation  of  preceding  one. 

"The  Gleaners."     "Feeding  Her  Birds." 

II.  Verbs: 

Ring,  sleep,  eat,  ride,  forget. 
Teach  these  verbs  as  occasion  occurs  in  correcting  compositions. 
Abbreviations : 

Thos.,  Jos.,  Wm.,  Robt.,   Benj.,   Chas.,  Geo.,  Jno.,  Jr.,  Sr., 

B.  C.,  A.  D. 
Columbus  discovered  America  1492  A.  D. 
Caesar  conquered  England  in  55  B.  C. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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E:nglisli-5B. 

By  Walter  Primoff. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Composition. 

Model  of  a  Friendly  Letter. 

67  Mulberry  Street, 

New  York,  Feb.  26,  1909. 

Dear  Frank, 

I  am  to  have  a  holiday  next  Saturday.  Can  you  come  over  about 
one  o'clock  to  play  with  me  ?  Mother  has  allowed  me  to  invite  a  few  other 
boys,  so  I  would  like  to  have  you  join  us  as  we  expect  to  have  a  very  pleasant 
time.    Let  me  know  this  afternoon  whether  you'll  come,  and  oblige, 

Your  friend, 

Harold  Jasper. 

Outline:    Heading,  salutation,  body,  closing,  signature. 

Write  a  reply  to  the  above  using  these  points :  Frank's  mother  allows 
him  to  go ;  is  glad  he  has  been  invited ;  hopes  it  will  be  pleasant  weather ; 
promises  to  come  early ;  will  bring  gloves,  bat  and  ball. 

Language. 

Compound  subject  continued;  pronouns  as  part  of  compound  subject. 
Connectives  but,  or,  neither — nor,  either — or. 
Agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 

If  either  or  neither  is  used  with  a  singular  subject,  it  requires  a  singular 
verb. 

Fill  blanks  with  correct  form  of  "to  be" : 

(1)  Neither  Wolfe  nor  Montcalm cowards. 

(2)  Neither  iron,  silver,  lead  nor  copper so  valuable  as  gold. 

(3)  Neither    Connecticut    nor    Massachusetts    as    large    as 

New  York. 
If  either  he  or  I  is  the  subject  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject. 

Either  he  or  I  am  to  go.    Neither  Joseph  nor  I  am  guilty. 
Fill  blanks  with  correct  forms  of  "to  have." 
Teach  contractions  of  "be"  with  "not." 

I'm  not.    He  isn't.    We,  you,  they  aren't.     I  wasn't.    We  weren't. 
Use  each  of  the  above  contractions  before  to  blame,  going,  writing. 
Review  attribute  pronouns  and  object  pronouns. 
Fill  blanks  with  I,  he,  we,  she,  they,  making  four  sentences  for  each 

blank:    (1)  Was  it that  you  wanted?     (2)  I  said  it  was who  was 

wanted.     (3)   I  believe  it  is  who  spoke.     (4)   Perhaps  it's  who 

saw  the  play. 

Use  the  correct  form  of  "me"  or  "I"  in  the  blanks:  (1)  They  invited 
Joseph  and  .      (2)    Salvators  and  sit  together.      (3)    May  my 
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brother  and go  to  school.     (4)  He  and had  to  read.     (5)  They 

wish  them  and to  play.     (6)  He  struck  him  and . 

Use  "she"  and  "her"  correctly:    (1)    Father  brought  and  me  a 

picture  book,     (2)   It's  she  is  scolding.     (3)   The  teacher  thought  it 

was .     (4)  Kate  and always  played  together. 

Use  ive  and  its:     (1)   It  is  .      (2)   boys  are  going  to  play. 

(3)  Do and  John  go  to  the  theatre  to-night?     (4)  One  object  form  of 

the  pronoun  is . 

Insert  object  pronouns  after  prepositions :    (1)  Come  with .     (2)  It 

was  done  by . 

Review  plurals  of  nouns. 

Put  sentences  containing  man,  woman,  child,  tooth,  foot,  ox,  deer,  sheep, 
leaf,  knife,  wife,  mouse,  goose,  and  let  the  pupils  change  those  words  to  the 
plural  form  in  the  same  sentences. 

Analyze  sentences,  with  compound  subject  containing  a  pronoun;  also 
attributes  and  objects  pronoun. 

Synthesis :  Construct  sentences  at  teaclier's  direction,  containing  above 
points. 

Teach  ring. 

Review  keep,  know,  lie,  lay. 

Use  the  four  forms  lies,  is  lying,  lay,  was  laying,  in  each  of  the  blanks, 

giving  four  sentences  for  each  subject:      (1)   A  book  on  the  table. 

(2)  The  carpet on  the  floor. 

Supply  correct  form  of  lie  or  lay  in  each  blank  :     ( 1 )  Many  books 

on  the  table.     (2)  There  he .     (3)  There  he it.     (4)  He it 

there  and  went  away.     (4)  Many  pencils in  the  desk. 

Roots — 

due — duct  =  to  lead. 

conduct  product  conduce 

decern  =  hundred, 
decimal. 

Dictation. 

Comma  in  series ;  more  than  two  words,  all  conjunctions  expressed,  no 
comma  needed.  "Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  in  the  North  Central 
States."    Combine  with  words  of  the  week. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Composition. 

The  Death  of  Wolfe. 

The  order  was  given  to  charge.     Then  over  the  field  rose  the  British 

cheer,  mixed  with  the  fierce  yell  of  the  Highland  slogan.    Some  of  the  corps 

pushed  forward  with  the  bayonet ;  some  advanced  firing.    The  clansmen  drew 

their  broadswords  and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift  as  bloodhounds. 

At  the  English  right,  though  the  attacking  column  was  broken  to  pieces, 
a  fire  was  still  kept  up,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by  sharpshooters  from  the  bushes 
and  cornfields,  where  they  had  lain  for  an  hour  or  more.    Here  Wolfe  him- 
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self  led  the  charge,  at  the  head  of  his  Louisville  grenadiers.  A  shot  shattered 
his  wrist.  He  wrapt  his  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept  on.  Another  shot 
struck  him,  and  he  still  advanced,  when  a  third  lodged  in  his  breast.  He 
staggered,  and  sat. on  the  ground.  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  grenadiers,  one 
Henderson,  a  volunteer  in  the  same  company,  and  a  private  soldier,  aided 
by  an  officer  of  artillery  who  ran  to  join  them,  carried  him  in  their  arms  to 
the  rear.  He  begged  them  to  lay  him  down.  They  did  so,  and  asked  if  he 
would  have  a  surgeon.  "There's  no  need,"  he  answered;  "it's  all  over  with 
me."  A  moment  after,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "They  run ;  see  how  they 
run !"  "Who  run  ?"  Wolfe  demanded,  like  a  man  roused  from  sleep.  "The 
enemy,  sir.  Egad,  they  give  way  everywhere !"  Then  he  turned  on  his  side 
and  murmured,  "Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace!"  In  a  few  min- 
utes his  gallant  soul  had  fled. — Parkman's  ''Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  adapted 
from  Maxzvell  and  Johnston's  "School  Composition." 

Outline — 

L     The  English  advance. 

charge,  cheer,  slogan,  corps,  bayonet,  firing,  clansmen,  broad- 
swords, keen,  bloodhounds. 
H.     Death  of  Wolfe. 

attacking  column  broken,  sharpshooters,  Wolfe  at  head  of 
grenadiers,  shattered,  wrapt,  shot  third  time  in  breast,  stag- 
gered, volunteer,  private,  aided,  artillery,  rear,  laid  down, 
surgeon,  conversation,  murmured,  gallant. 

Language. 

Continue  compound  predicate. 
Connectives,  neither — nor,  either — or. 
Agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

Analysis  of  sentence  containing    compound    subject    and    compound 
predicate : 

S.     You  P.  V.     studied 


and 
S.     I  X     \    P.  V.     recited 


O.     lessons 


You  and  I  studied  and  recited  our  lessons  this  morning. 
Synthetic  work :   Filling  blanks. 

Construct  sentences  from  given  predicate  verbs  and  original  sentences. 
Prepositions:   to  vs.  for. 

I  start  for  my  house  (for  =  toward,  with  intention  of  going  to). 

I  am  going  to  my  house  (mind  fully  resolved  and  journey  begun). 
to  redundant; 

Where  are  you  going?  (to)  Leave  out  (to). 
Prefix: 

dis — di — dif  =  apart  or  not. 

disarm  dishonored  differ  diverge 
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Dictation. 
Comma  in  series.    A  comma  is  placed  after  the  last  word  of  a  series,  if 
it  is  not  joined  to  the  other  by  a  conjunction: 

"New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  are  large  cities." 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Composition. 
Imitation: 

Braddock's  Defeat. 

I.     The  English  advance. 
II.     The  death  of  Braddock. 
Language. 
Continue  analysis  of  sentences  containing  a  compound  subject  or  a 
compound  predicate  or  both. 

Construct  sentences  containing  both  elements  compound. 
Review  noun  attribute  and  contrast  with  object  noun.     (Type  III  to 
Type  I.) 

Teach  sing.    Revise  rise,  run,  see,  slap. 
Suffixes: 

fy — ify  =  to  make. 

magnify  certify  verify 

ent  =  one  who. 

president  resident 

Dictation. 
Comma  in  series.    Two  words  joined  by  a  conjunction,  the  last  is  not 
followed  by  a  comma.    "Meat  and  petroleum  are  the  most  important  exports 
of  the  United  States." 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Letter. 

75  Third  Avenue, 

New  York,  January  3,  1909. 
Messrs.  Davis  Bros., 

64  Clinton  St., 
City. 
Gentlemen : 

Under  separate  cover,  please  find  a  copy  of  "Our  School,"  which  we 
are  sending  you  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  advertisement. 

"Our  School"  is  a  paper  published  by  the  pupils  of  P.  S.  23,  and  is 
furnished  free  to  them. 

The  rates  are  as  follows : 

1  in.  >4  Page.  1  Page. 

$1  $6  $10 

Hoping  this  will  secure  a  favorable  reply,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly. 


Teach  heading,  salutation,  body,  complimentary  closing  and  signature. 
Write  a  letter  soliciting  an  advertisement  for  the  school  paper. 
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Language. 


Compound  object  noun  complement. 

Review  object  form  of  pronouns. 

Teach  compound  object  pronoun  complement. 

Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Supply  missing  pronoun : 

(a)  Joseph  pushed  Pasquale  and into  the  gutter. 

(b)  Let  John  and carry  it. 

(c)  Who  is  it?    . 

(d)  Jack  is  smaller  than 


(e)  My  fatlier  gave  Mary  and a  book. 

(f)  They  want  them  and to  come. 

Prepositions:  at  vs.  to. 

He  was  at  school  this  morning  (not  to). 
I  am  at  home  all  day. 
Where  have  you  been?     (Not  at  or  to.) 
Before  home  "to"  is  omitted,  but  never  "at." 

I  was  at  home. 
Roots — 

fac — fact  =  to  do  or  make. 

factor  defect  fact 

Verb:  slay,  sit,  set,  steal,  speak. 

Use  "he  sat"  before  each  of  the  following:  (1)  at  table;  (2)  on  the 
fence;  (3)  in  his  seat. 

Use  "he  set"  before  each  of  the  following:     (1)  a  pitcher  down;  (2)  a 
trap  to  catch  mice;  (3)  the  bread  on  the  table. 
Make  a  chart. 

Supply  "sit"  or  "set"  in  the  blanks:     (1)   The  boy  in  his  seat. 

(2)  The  boy  up  all  night.         (3)  The  boy  down  on  the  chair. 

(4)  He the  chair  on  the  floor.     (5)  The  baby up  a  howl. 

Dictation. 

Contrasted  words  used  in  pairs  require  a  comma  after  each  pair.  Use 
words  of  week, 

"The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  bad  and  the  good, 
were  satisfied  with  the  election." 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Composition. 

The  Prairie  Fire. 

"See,  Middleton,"  exclaimed  Inez,  "how  lovely  is  the  rising  of  the  sun!" 

"Rising  of  the  sun  !"  exclaimed  the  trapper.    "No,  the  prairie  is  on  fire !" 

Immediately  the  trapper  led  the  party  to  a  rise  in  the  ground  where 

they  were  able  to  make  their  observations.    Bright  flashes  of  flame  shot  forth 

here  and  there,  and  huge  columns  of  smoke  were  rolling  up  from  the  plains. 
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When  they  reached  the  Httle  hill,  the  trapper  ordered  everybody  to  pull 
up  the  withered  grass  where  they  stood.  Everybody  lent  their  hands  to  the 
labor  of  tearing  the  decayed  herbage  from  the  ground.  A  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  lay  bare  a  spot  of  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  one  edge  the 
trapper  brought  the  party.  Then  he  approached  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
grass,  and  selecting  a  handful  of  the  driest  herbage  he  set  fire  to  it.  Then  fire 
fought  fire. 

As  the  fire  gained  in  strength,  it  spread  on  three  sides,  dying  of  itself 
on  the  fourth,  as  there  the  grass  had  been  torn  up.  As  it  increased  it  cleared 
everything  before  it,  leaving  the  black  and  smoking  soil  more  naked  than 
if  a  scythe  had  swept  the  place.  By  advancing  to  the  spot  where  the  trapper 
had  kindled  the  grass,  they  avoided  the  heat ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  the  flames 
began  to  recede  in  every  quarter,  leaving  them  eneveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  but  perfectly  safe  from  the  torrent  of  fire  that  was  still  furiously 
rolling  onwards. — Adapted  from  Cooper,  ''The  Prairie." 
Outline. 

1.     Introduction   (discovery  of  fire). 
II.     Appearance  of  the  fire — 

immediately,  rise,  observations,  flashes,  forth,  column,  rolling. 

III.  Fighting  the  fire — 

reached,  trapper,  withered,  everybody  helped,  decayed,  herbage, 
sufficed,  bare,  diameter,  edge,  sets  fire  to  grass. 

IV.  Victory  over  the  flames. 

spread  on  three  sides,  cleared,  compare  with  scythe,  how  avoided 
heat,  recede,  enveloped,  torrent,  rolling. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Teach  compound  noun  attribute. 
Teach  compound  pronoun  attribute. 
Review  pronoun  attribute. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  of  above  sentences. 

Supply  the  missing  pronoun:     (1)  Papa  gave  Mary  and a  book. 

(2)  Who  is  it?    It  is  John  and . 

Fill  blanks  and  construct  original  sentences. 
Roots — 

mit — miss  =  to  send. 

admit  missive,  promise. 

plic,  ply — to  fold. 

multiply,  duplicate,  explicit. 

Dictation. 
Semicolon  is  used  before  "as,"  "namely"  or  "viz." 

New  York  State  boasts  of  many  industries;  viz.,  manufacturing,  farm- 
ing, mining,  lumbering  and  grazing. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Composition. 
Imitation. 

A  Fire  in  New  York. 

I.     Introduction  (discovery  of  the  fire). 
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II.     Appearance  of  the  fire. 

III.  Fighting  the  flames. 

IV.  Victory  over  the  fire. 

Language. 

Analysis  of  sentences  containing  a  review  of  all  the  compound  elements. 
Review,  tell,  take,  throw,  teach. 

Teach  other  verbs,  that  show  mere  state  of  being,  and  use  attributes : 
Appear,  become,  feel,  grow,  keep,  look  remain,  smell,  seem,  sound,  taste. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Composition. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  May  22,  1742. 
Dear  Brother: — 

I  am  now  going  to  obey  your  commands,  and  give  you  a  short  description 
of  the  part  of  the  world  I  now  inhabit. 

South  Carolina  is  an  extensive  country  near  the  sea.  It  abounds  with 
fine  navigable  rivers,  and  great  quantities  of  timber.  About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Charleston  it  is  very  hilly. 

The  winters  here  are  fine  and  pleasant.  But  four  months  in  the  year 
are  extremely  disagreeable,  excessively  hot,  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  with  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  in  abundance. 

Charleston,  the  metropolis,  is  a  neat,  pretty  place.  The  inhabitants 
are  polite  and  live  in  a  very  genteel  manner.  The  streets  and  houses  are 
regularly  built.    The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  gay  in  their  dress. 

St.  Philip's  Church  is  a  very  elegant  one  and  much  frequented.  There 
are  several  more  places  of  public  worship  in  the  town,  and  in  general  the 
people  are  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 

The  staple  commodity  here  is  rice,  which  is  the  only  thing  they  send  to 
Europe.    Beef,  pork  and  lumber  they  send  to  the  West  Indies. 
Mamma  and  Polly  join  in  love,  with  dear  brother. 

Yours  aflfectionately, 

E.  Lucas. 
To  George  Lucas,  Esquire. 

Adapted  from  Hart's  "Colonial  Children." 
Outline. 

Heading,  Salutation,  Body. 
I.     Introduction. 
II.     South  Carolina. 

III.  Climate. 

winters,  disagreeable,  excessively. 

IV.  The  metropolis. 

neat,  inhabitants,  streets,  gay. 
V.     Objects  of  interest. 

elegant,  frequented  worship,  people  religious. 
VI.     Industry. 

staple  exports. 
Write  a  letter  reproducing  above. 
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Language. 
Review. 

Verbs :     Teach  write.     Review  teach  and  wear,  and  begin  review  of  ir- 
regular verbs  new  this  term. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Composition. 
Imitation  of  preceding. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Europe,  answering  his  inquiries  about  the 
United  States  and  New  York  City. 
Ou^tline. 

I.     Introduction. 
II.     Country  around  the  city. 

III.  Climate. 

IV.  The  metropolis   (New  York  City). 
'                      V.     Objects  of  interest  in  this  city. 

VI.     Industries. 

Language. 
Review. 
Supply  missing  words  in  blanks — lie,  rise,  raise,  sit,  set. 

1.  We down  in  bed. 

2.  We in  a  chair. 

3.  We from  our  seat. 

4.  We the  pencil  down. 

5.  We the  pitcher  on  the  table. 

6.  We the  window. 

7.  He  was ing  on  the  sofa  when  I  came  home. 

8.  Yesterday  I on  the  sofa  all  day. 

9.  I  am  more  tired  than  you,  will  you  let  me down  on  the  lounge  ? 

10.     Is  the  table ^yet. 

n.     Here's  a  chair.    down. 

12.     the  book  on  the  table,  and  let  it there. 

13.  The  boy  came  in  and on  the  chair. 


Dailx  "WorK  in    Arithmetic— OA 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

Twelfth  Week. 

First  Day — Oral. 

Time  that  has  elapsed  between  two  dates.     Review  the  dates  of  cer- 
tain historical  events  to  arouse  interest  and  to  show  value  of  such  examples. 

(1)  How  long  is  it  since   Columbus  discovered  America?    (1909 — 
1492). 

(2)  How  many  years  has  elapsed  since  Jamestown  was  founded? 
To  facilitate  work  write  the  following  table  on  the  board  and  let  it  re- 
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main  in  plain  sight  till  the  pupils  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
contents : 

January  February 

Jan.  Feb. 

1  2 

May  June 

My.  Je. 

5  6 

September  October 

Sept.  Oct. 

9  10 

(3)     A  man  was  born  on  February  26,  1848. 
cember  18,  1904? 

Suppose  the  man's  birthday  was  not  given  in  full.  Suppose  it  only 
consisted  of  the  year  (1848).  How  would  you  proceed  to  find  his  age? 
Which  number  would  you  place  on  top? 

1904  —  1848  =  56. 
Was  he  born  on  the  first  of  the  year?     How  many  months  after?     Re- 
ferring to  the  table  we  have : 

Yr.  Mo.  Da. 

1904  12  18 

—1848  2  26 


March 

April 

Mch. 

Apr. 

3 

4 

July 

August 

Jy. 

Aug. 

7 

8 

November 

December 

Nov. 

Dec. 

11 

12 

y  26,  1848. 

How  old  was  he  De 

56  9  22 

The  man  was  56  years,  9  months,  and  22  days  old. 

Send  pupils  to  the  board  to  indicate  conditions  of  the  examples  dealing 
with  dates.  Drill  to  impart  to  them  facility  in  selecting  the  number  to 
correspond  with  the  month  of  the  year  under  discussion. 

Written. 

(1)  A  man  was  born  Jan.  27,  1807.  How  old  was  he  Dec.  29,  1903? 
(2)  Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809.  Died  April  14,  1865.  How  old  was 
he?  (3)  Washington  was  born  Feb.  22,  1732;  died  Dec.  14,  1799.  How 
old  was  he?  (4)  John  Adams  was  born  Oct.  30,  1735;  died  July  4,  1826. 
How  old  was  he?  (5)  Find  the  difference  in  age  between  Washington  and 
John  Adams. 

Second  Day — Oral. 

(1)  John  was  born  in  1900.  Henry  in  1885.  How  much  older  was 
Henry  than  John?  (2)  John  is  50%  as  old  as  James.  James  is  10  years 
old  to-day.  In  what  year  was  John  born?  (3)  John  was  born  in  1899. 
Henry  is  two  years  his  junior.  What  per  cent,  of  John's  age  is  the  age  of 
James?  (4)  John's  age  is  ^  of  Henry's  age.  If  Henry  was  born  in  1891, 
when  was  John  born?  (5)  How  long  an  interval  has  elapsed  between  the 
discovery  of  America  (year)  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (year)  ? 


Written. 
(1)     John  is  12  years,  6  months,  3  days  old  to-day. 


When  was  he 
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born?  (2)  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  Oct.  12,  1492.  How 
much  time  has  elapsed  to  this  date?  (3)  How  long  an  interval  between 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis?  (4)  How  long  an  interval  between  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
and  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne?  (5)  How  many  months  and  days  between 
4th  of  July  to  New  Year's  Day  ? 

Third  Day — Orai. 

(1)  A  school  has  1,000  pupils.  100  are  absent.  What  per  cent. 
present?  (2)  25%  of  a  classroom  has  a  seating  capacity  of  12.  What  is 
the  seating  capacity  of  16^^  of  the  room?  (3)  John  is  167^%  older  than 
Henry.  In  what  year  was  John  born  if  Henry  is  12  years  old  to-day?  (4) 
Bought  a  horse  for  $400.  Sold  for  $450.  Per  cent,  gain?  (5)  If  the  sell- 
ing price  is  $14  and  the  loss  I2y^%,  what  is  the  cost  price? 

Written, 

(1)  Find  the  difference  in  time  between  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
and  the  battle  of  Lexington?  (2)  What  per  cent,  of  1  bu.  is  1  quart?  (3) 
Bought  8  gals,  of  wine  at  $.50  a  quart,  sold  4  gals,  at  $1  a  quart.  Rest  at 
$.75  a  quart.  Find  the  gain?  (4)  Bought  5  gals,  wine  at  $1  a  pint.  Sold 
at  a  gain  of  37^%.  What  was  the  selling  price?  (5)  Find  the  cost  of 
insuring  house  worth  $60,000  at  ^  its  value.     Premium  )^%. 

Fourth  Day — Oral. 

(1)  John  is  9  years  old  to-day.  Henry  11  1/9%  younger  than  John. 
When  was  Henry  born?  (2)  Cost  500  lbs.  coal  at  $6  a  ton?  (3)  If  ^ 
of  lb.  of  coffee  costs  $.27,  what  is  the  cost  of  162^%  of  a  lb.?  (4)  12  min- 
utes is  what  per  cent,  of  an  hour?  (5)  %  of  a  lb.  costs  $.08,  What  is  the 
costs  of  4  ozs.  ? 

Written. 

(1)  Washington  was  born  Feb.  22,  1732.  He  left  school  when  he  was 
16  years  of  age.  When  did  he  leave  school?  (2)  Bought  flour  at  $8.25. 
Sold  for  $9.  Per  cent,  gain?  (3)  Bought  5  bu.  corn  for  $10.  Sold 
them  at  $.40  a  quart.  Per  cent,  gain?  (4)  Reduce  408  oz.  avoir,  to  pounds. 
(5)  Sold  a  horse  for  $468  and  gain  of  17%.  What  per  cent,  would  I  have 
gained  if  I  had  sold  the  horse  for  $508? 

Test. 

Fifth  Day — Oral. 

Cost  of  ^  of  a  pound  of  beef  at  $.02^  an  oz.?  (2)  Oranges  are  $.25 
a  doz.  I  sold  them  at  the  rate  of  4  for  $.06.  Per  cent,  loss?  (3)  What 
per  cent,  of  1  gal.  1  pint  is  1  quart  1  pint?  (4)  11  1/9  of  John's  age  is 
Henry's  age.  If  John  was  born  in  1900,  how  old  is  Henry?  (4)  What 
per  cent,  of  2  yards  is  1  foot?  (5)  Cost  of  3  bu.  3  pks.  of  oats  at  $.20  a 
pk.? 
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Written. 

(1)  Washington  was  born  Feb.  22,  1732.  He  was  inaugurated  at  New 
York,  April  30,  1789.  How  old  was  he  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office? 
(2)  What  per  cent,  of  a  day  are  8  hrs.  14  min.  ?  (3)  Sold  a  horse  for  $649 
and  lost  10%.  What  should  I  have  sold  it  for  to  have  made  15%?  (4) 
How  many  packages  each  weighing  1  lb.  6  ozs.  may  be  made  out  of  one 
package  weighing  144  lbs.  6  ozs.?     (5)  2  rds.  5  yds.  2  ft.  5  ins.  X  9. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

First  Day — Oral. 

Place  the  following  on  the  board.     (Drill.) 

Troy  weight — gold,  silver,  jewels. 
24  grains    (gr.)    =    1   pennyweight   (dwt.). 
20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce  (oz.). 
12  ounces  =  1  pound  (lb.). 
(1)  How  many  grains  in  ;^  dwt.?     }i?    5/6?     (2)  If  one  dwt.  con- 
tains 24  grs.,  how  many  grains  in  20  dwt.  ?    Therefore  how  many  grains  in 
1  oz.?    Add:    480  grs.  =  1  oz.     (3)  Cost  of  1  oz.  of  gold  at  $.20  a  grain? 
(4)  Cost  of  ^  oz.  of  gold  at  $.20  a  grain?     (5)  How  many  grains  in  1  oz. ? 
How   many  grains   in   12  ozs.?     How  many  grains  then  in    1   lb.     Note: 
1  lb.  =  5,760  grs. 

Written. 

One  bag  contains  1  lb.  1  oz.  5  dwt.   1  gr.  of  gold.     Another  contains 
5  lbs.  3  ozs.  15  dwt.  23  grs.     How  much  gold  in  both  bags? 

Are  the  weights  of  but  one  denomination?     How  must  we  arrange 
the  weights  before  adding.     To  save  space  we  adopt  this  form: 
lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

Read  the  example  and  place  parts  under  the  proper  headings : 
lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

11  5  1 

and  5  3  15  23 


6  lbs.  4  ozs.  20  dwts.  24  grs. 

Proceed  to  change  to  higher  denominations. 

Note. — Insist  upon  affixing  the  proper  denomination  to  each  number. 
A  great  deal  of  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  impressing  upon  pupils  the 
absolute  necessity  for  properly  labelling  each  partial  answer.  Over  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  retain  the  denomination  in  their  memory  very  often 
leads  to  failure  and  apathy.  Teacher  might  do  well  to  remind  pupils  while 
at  work  that  answers  must  be  fully  labelled  to  secure  full  credit.  (2)  Add: 
2  lbs.  7  ozs.  8  dwts.  7  grs. ;  3  lbs.  5  ozs.  7  dwts.  19  grs. ;  5  ozs.  3  dwts.  7  grs. 
(3)  From  1  lb.  2  ozs.  5  dwts.  7  grs.  take  7  ozs.  3  dwts.  2  grs.  (4)  From  3  lbs. 
7  ozs.  7  dwts.  1  gr.  take  2  lbs.  10  ozs.,  14  dwts.  10  grs.  (5)  Find  the  difference 
between  5  lbs.  7  ozs.  10  grs.  and  7  lbs.  7  ozs.  9  dwts.  2  grs.? 

Second  Day — Oral. 
(1)   How  many  ounces  in  6>4  lbs.   (Troy)?     (2)   16^%  of  1>^  lbs. 
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Troy?  (3)  16^%  of  V/i  dwt?  (4)  What  per  cent,  of  1  oz.  is  1  dwt.? 
(5)  What  per  cent,  of  1  oz.  is  120  grs.?  (6)  83>^%  of  2  dwt.?  (7)  Cost 
of  4  ozs.  at  $.20  a  dwt.  ?  (8)  Cost  of  1  lb.  at  $.10  a  grain  ?  (9)  Had  2  dwts. 
6  grs.  Sold  30  grs.  How  many  grains  left?  (10)  Had  ^^  oz.  gold.  Sold 
20%  of  it.    How  many  dwts.  left? 

Written. 
(1)  H  one  bag  contains  1  lb.  3  ozs.  5  dwts.  1  gr.,  how  much  in  5  bags 
Arranging  we  have: 

lb.  ozs.  dwts,  gr. 

13  5  1 

X5 


5  lbs.  15  ozs.         25  dwts.  5  grs. 

25  dwts.  =  1  oz.  5  dwts.;  15  ozs.  -j-  1  oz.  =  16  ozs. 
16  ozs.  =  1  lb.  4  ozs.;  5  lbs.  +  1  lb.  =  6  lbs. 
Therefore  we  have : 

6  lbs.  4  ozs.  5  dwts.  5  grs. 

(2)  7  lbs.  8  ozs.  9  dwts.  7  grs.  X  9.  (3)  8  lbs.  5  ozs.  7  dwts.  8  grs.  X  12. 
(4)  4  lbs.  8  ozs.  10  dwts.  16  grs.  X  2>4.    (5)7  lbs.  1  oz.  2  dwts.  4  grs.  X  25. 

Third  Day — Oral. 
(1)  A  gold  digger  had  3  lbs.  of  gold  dust.     He  lost  9  ozs.    What  per 
cent,  left?     (2)  Had  2  dwts.  of  gold.     Sold  8  grs.     What  per  cent,  sold? 

(3)  14  2/7%  of  1  oz.  2  dwts.  (4)  How  many  grains  in  8^%  of  an  ounce 
Troy?  (5)  Find  the  cost  of  2^  dwts.  of  gold  at  $.40  a  grain.  (6)  How 
many  bushels  in  20%  of  200  pecks?  (7)  Sold  a  horse  for  $120.  Lost  25%. 
Cost  price?  (8)  Bought  2  doz.  oranges  at  6  for  $.05.  Sold  at  8  for  $.10. 
Per  cent,  of  gain?  (9)  After  spending  87j/2%  of  my  money  I  had  $.25 
left.  How  much  did  I  have  at  first?  (10)  John  was  born  in  1900.  Henry 
in  1887.     What  per  cent,  is  Henry  older  than  John? 

Written. 
I  wish  to  divide  into  4  packages  a  bag  weighing  5  lbs.  4  ozs.  10  dwts, 
2  grs.     How  heavy  will  those  packages  be? 

lbs.  ozs.  dwts.  grs. 

5  4+12  ozs.  10  12  4-  48  grs. 

4  16  ozs.  60  grs. 

1  lb.  4  ozs.  2  dwts.  15  grs. 

1  lb.  (over)   =  12  ozs.  2  dwts.  =  48  grs. 

Ans.  =  1  lb.  4  ozs.  2  dwts.  15  grs. 
(1)  Divide  17  lbs.  9  ozs.  16  dwts.  16  grs.  by  5.     (2)  Divide  8  lbs.  10  ozs. 
1  dwt.  14  grs.  by  7.     (3)  Divide  12  lbs.  9  ozs.  0  dwt.  12  grs.  by  9.     (4) 
Divide  99  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  by  9.     (5)  Divide  105  yds.  1  ft.  3  ins.  by  5. 

Fourth  Day — Ot^al. 
(1)  How  many  ounces  in  6  lbs.;  8  lbs.;  9  lbs?     (2)  How  many  grains 
in  2  dwts.  5  dwts.  ?    How  many  ounces  in  6^  lbs. ;  9  5/6  lbs.  ?     (4)  How 
many  ounces  in  120  dwts.;  37  dwts.?     (5)  How  many  grains  in  2^  dwts.; 
1  5/6  dwt.? 
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Written. 

(1)  How  many  ounces  in  2  lbs.  5  ozs.  Troy?  How  many  ounces  in  1 
lb.?  How  many  ounces  in  5  lbs.?  How  many  ounces  in  5  lbs.  5  ozs.?  (2) 
Reduce  1  lb.  1  oz.  to  1  dwt.  to  dwts. 

1  1  +  12  ozs.  1  +  260  dwts. 

12  ozs.  13  ozs.  261  dwts. 

X  20  dwts. 


12  ozs.  260  dwts. 

Enjoin  careful  labelling  of  partial  products.  (3)  How  many  grains  in  1 
lb.  1  oz.  1  dwt.  1  gr.?  (4)  Reduce  5  lbs.  3  ozs.  8  dwts.  7  grs.  to  grains?  (5) 
Reduce  2  lbs.  1  oz.  5>^  dwts.  to  grains?  (6)  Find  the  cost  of  1  lb.  1  oz.  2 
dwts.  of  gold  at  $1.20  a  dwt.?  (7)  Find  the  value  of  1  lb.  3  ozs.  5  dwts.  10 
grs.  of  gold  at  $.75  a  grain  ?  , 

Test. 

Fifth  Day — Oral. 

( 1 )  How  many  times  must  a  dish  holding  ^  of  a  pint  be  filled  to  fill  a 
9  qt.  tank?  (2)  A  pace  is  3  ft.  2  paces  are  what  part  of  a  rod?  (3)  What 
per  cent,  of  3  pks.  2  qts.  is  1  pk.  5  qts.?  (4)  48  grs.  is  what  per  cent,  of 
one  ounce  Troy?  (5)  Cost  6%%  of  1  lb.  4  ozs.  gold  at  $5  an  ounce?  (6) 
Cost  of  1  ton  15  cwt.  of  coal  at  $2  a  ton?  (7)  Cost  of  1  dwt.  gold  at  $.04  a 
grain?  (8)  A  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  1  min.,  30  sees.  How 
fast  does  the  train  travel  in  an  hour?  (9)  Cost  5^^  pks.  corn  at  $.20  a  quart? 
(10)  I6y3%  of  1  bu.  4  qts.  at  $.50  a  quart? 

Written. 
(1)  Reduce  7  lbs.  10  dwts.  3  grs.  to  grains.  (2)  Reduce  12  lbs.  to  lower 
denominations.  (3)  Henry  was  born  Jan.  12,  1873.  His  sister  was  born 
3  yrs.  11  mos.  11  da.  later.  Find  the  date  of  his  sister's  birth?  (4)  Reduce 
23  gals.  3^/^  qts.  1^  pts.  to  gills?  (5)  Change  8  cwt.  12  lbs.  5  ozs.  to  ozs. 
(6)  Mr.  Stevens  bought  a  house  for  $2,300;  after  paying  $300  for  improve- 
ment, he  rented  it  for  $18  a  month.  H  the  tax  on  the  property  is  3%,  how 
much  money  did  he  make  the  first  year?  (7)  A  man  lost  12^%  by  selling 
a  horse  for  $210.  What  per  cent,  would  he  have  gained  if  he  had  sold  the 
horse  for  $300?  (8)  If  my  watch  loses  1  min.  5  sees,  per  day,  how  much 
time  does  it  lose  during  the  months  of  April  and  May?  (9)  Divide  6  rds. 
5  yds.  5  ft.  2  ins.  by  5.     (10)  Divide  15  lbs.  4  ozs.  4  dwts.  6  grs.  by  12. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

First  Day — Oral. 
Write  in  two  parallel  columns : 

Avoirdupois.  Troy. 

16  ozs.  =  1  lb.  12  ozs.«  =  1  lb. 

7000  grs.  =  1  lb.  480  grs.  =  1  oz. 

5760  grs.  =  1  lb. 
(1)  Which  is  the  heavier,  one  pound  of  coal  or  one  pound  of  gold? 
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Why?  (2)  In  what  denomination  are  they  best  to  be  compared?  How 
many  grains  in  a  pound  Troy  ?  Pound  avoirdupois  ?  Which  is  larger  ?  If 
there  are  16  ozs.  to  the  pound,  how  many  grains  in  each  ounce  avoirdupois  ? 
How  would  you  get  the  answer?  7  000  grs.  divided  by  16  =  437.5  grs. 
(3)  How  would  you  express  the  relation  between  a  pound  of  Troy  and  a 
pound  of  avoirdupois? 

5760 

A  Troy  pound  =  of  one  pound  avoirdupois. 

7000 

7000 

A  pound  avoirdupois  =  of  Troy  pound. 

5760 
In  adding  fractions  of  different  denominations,  what  change  must  be 
made  in  the  denominations  before  adding  ?     What  common  name  would  you 
use  in  dealing  with  Troy  and  avoirdupois  measure? 

5760  grs.  =  1  lb.  Troy. 
7000  grs.  =  1  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Written. 

(1)  Change  32  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  pounds  Troy. 
Which  is  heavier?     Will  the  answer  be  more  than  32  lbs.  or  less? 

1  lb.  avoirdupois  =  7000  grs. 
32  lbs.  ==  32  X  7000  grs.  =  224000  grs. 
Are  the  "grains"  of  both  denominations  different  in  size  ?    What  differ- 
ence in  size? 

How  many  grains  are  there  in  1  lb.  Troy  ?    Therefore  how  many  pounds 
in  224000  grs.? 

5120 

5760)     224000     (38  =  38  8/9 

17280  5760 


51200 
46080 


5120 
(2)  Reduce  40  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  Troy?     (3)  Reduce  50  lbs.  avoirdupois  to 
Troy.     (4)  Reduce  70  Troy  to  avoirdupois. 

5760  grs. 
X70 


7000  grs.)     403200  grs.     (Avoirdupois. 
(5)  Reduce  100  lbs.  Troy  to  avoirdupois.     (6)  Change  20  lbs.  12  ozs.  avoir- 
dupois weight  to  Troy  weight.     (7)  Change  10  lbs.  8  ozs.  avoirdupois  to 
Troy. 

Second  Day — Oral. 

(1)   Sold  a  horse  for  $180,    which  was  28    4/7%  more  than  it  cost. 
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What  is  the  cost  price?  (2)  If  66%  of  my  money  is  $60,  what  is  11  1/9% 
of  it?  (3)  Change  109  inches  to  yards.  (4)  Difference  in  grains  between 
1  oz.  Troy  and  1  oz.  avoirdupois?  (5)  Cost  of  5  dwts.  gold  at  $.04  a  grain? 
(6)  Had  1  bu.  corn,  sold  16  pints.  Per  cent,  sold?  (7)  What  decimal  of 
1  rod  is  1  foot?  (8)  98  X  H  =  ?  (9)  Weight  of  3  gold  rings,  each  16 
grs.?    (10)  ^%  of  100  +  50%  of  $1  =  ? 

Written. 

(1)  S3}i  of  9  dwts.  is  what  per  cent,  of  an  ounce?  (2)  Change  14  lbs. 
Troy  to  avoirdupois  weight.  (3)  In  4  lbs.  8  ozs.  avoirdupois,  how  many 
pounds  and  ounces  Troy?  (3)  Change  24  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  pounds 
Troy.  Give  answer  in  two  decimal  places.  (4)  Cost  of  5  lbs.  10  dwts.  gold 
at  $.04  a  grain?  (5)  3  rds.  7  yds.  1  ft.  11  ins.  =  how  many  inches?  (6) 
How  long  a  time  has  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Third  Day — Oral. 

144       square  inches  (sq.  in.)   =  1  square  foot  (sq.  ft.). 

9       square  feet  =  1  square  yard  (sq.  yd.). 

30^^  square  yards  =  1  square  rod   (sq.  rd.) 

160  square  rods  =  1  acre  (A.).                                 • 

640      acres  =  1  square  mile  (sq.  mi.). 

(1)  Elicit  that, 

(a)  An  inch  square  is  a  square  one  inch  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
A  square  inch  is  the  surface  or  area  of  an  inch  square. 

The  area  of  a  foot  square  is  a  square  foot. 

(b)  A  foot  square  is  a  square  one  foot  long  and  one  foot  wide. 

The  area  of  a  foot  square  is  a  square  foot. 

(c)  A  yard  square  is  a  square  one  yard  long  and  one  yard  wide. 

The  area  of  a  yard  square  is  a  square  yard. 
(2)  How  many  square  feet  in  3  sq.  yds?  in  4%  sq.  yds.?  8%  sq.  yds.?     (3) 
What  is  the  area  of  a  plot  5>^  yds.  long  and  5>^  yds.  wide?     (4)  Cost  of 
5  acres  at  $100  a  square  rod?     (5)  What  per  cent,  of  a  square  foot  is  12 
sq.  ins.  ? 

Written. 
(1)   How  many  square  yards  in  1  acre  1  sq.  rd.  1  sq.  yd.? 

sq.  rds.  sq.  yds. 

1  +   160  1  +  4870j^  =:  4871^4  sq.  yds. 

161      sq.  rds. 
X  30>4  sq.  yds. 


A. 

1 

160 

sq. 

rds. 

160 

sq. 

rds 

40^ 
4830 


4870^4   sq.  yds. 
(2)  Reduce  3  sq.  rds.  4  sq.  yds.  3  sq.  ft.  to  square  feet.     (3)    1  sq.  yd. 
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5  sq.  ft,  18  sq.  ins.  to  inches.  (4)  A  farm  measuring  120  rds.  in  length 
and  80  rds.  in  width  was  sold  at  $623/2  an  acre.  What  did  the  owner  re- 
ceive for  it?  (5)  A  ceiling  is  15  ft.  5  ins.  by  13  ft,  9  ins.  Find  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  plastering  at  $.12  a  square  yard.  (Reduce  both  linear  di- 
mensions to  inches.) 

Fourth  Day — Oral. 

(1)  A  rectangular  field  contains  100  sq.  rds.  If  it  is  5  rods  long,  how 
wide  is  it?  (2)  Area  of  a  desk  1  ft.  3  ins.  by  4  ins.?  (3)  A  rectangular 
field  contains  1  acre.  If  it  is  80  rds.  long,  how  wide  is  it?  (4)  What  per 
cent,  of  a  square  foot  is  the  area  of  a  desk  4x3  inches?  (5)  Cost  of  a  40- 
quart  can  of  milk  at  $.24  a  gallon. 

Written. 

(1)  Cost  of  paving  a  yard  171  ft.  square  at  $1.50  per  sq.  ft.?  (2) 
Area  of  9  fields,  each  containing  7  acres,  73  sq.  rds.  21  sq.  yds.  (3)  A  bill- 
board is  12  ft.  high  and  63  ft.  long.  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  both  sides 
of  it  at  $.04>4  a  sq.  yd.  ?  (4)  Divide  17  hhds.  26  gals.  3  qts.  2  gi.  by  6.  (5) 
In  4  lbs.  8  ozs.  avoirdupois,  how  many  pounds  and  ounces  Troy? 

Test. 

Fifth  Day — Oral. 

(1)  14  2/7%  of  1  yd.  6  ins.?  (2)  A  field  of  5  acres  is  divided  into 
lots,  each  containing  100  sq.  rds.  How  many  lots?  (3)  Cost  of  1  ton  5 
cwt.  of  coal  at  $6  a  ton?  (4)  Cost  of  12>4%  of  2  dwts.  of  gold  at  $.05  a  gr.? 
(5)  2  dwts.  is  what  per  cent,  of  1  oz.  (grains)  ?  (6)  A  lot  is  50  ft.  square. 
Cost  of  putting  a  fence  around  it  at  $.25  a  foot?  (7)  What  per  cent,  of 
an  acre  is  a  rectangular  field  4  rds.  long  and  5  rds.  wide?  (8)  How  many 
ounces  in  83^^%  of  a  Troy  pound?  (9)  A. railroad  train  goes  1  mile  in  1 
min.  20  sees.  Rate  per  hour?  (Reduce  to  seconds.)  (10)  Cost  of  28  4/7% 
of  1  gal.  3  qts.  at  $.50  a  pint? 

Written. 

(1)  31  qts.  are  what  decimal  of  a  bbl.  ?  (2)  What  area  may  be  cov- 
ered by  a  carpet  14  ft.  6  ins.  by  13  ft.  4  ins.?  (3)  Cost  of  building  a  2-wire 
fence  around  a  lot  70  rods  by  10  rods  at  $.20  a  foot?  (4)  A  regiment  went 
into  battle  1200  strong,  and  after  the  battle  it  was  found  that  25%  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  and  5%  taken  prisoners.  How  many  left?  (5)  23% 
of  a  number  is  54.28.  What  is  the  number?  (6)  By  selling  175  barrels 
of  flour  at  30%  profit,  a  grocer  gained  $212.02.  What  was  the  cost  per 
barrel?  (7)  Reduce  5  lbs.  2y2  ozs.  5  grs.  to  grains.  (8)  Divide  200  bus. 
3  pks.  3  qts.  by  6.  (9)  Divide  54  yds.  1  ft.  7  ins.  by  23.  (10)  How  long 
a  time  has  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  present  time  ? 
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Civics— 6B. 

(Continued  from  the  March,  1909,  Number.)  ] 

By  a.  J.  Levine. 
Lesson  IX. — The  Legal  Machinery  of  Our  Government. 

A. — Law,  Its  Source  and  Classification. 

Any  dispute  in  baseball  or  basket  ball  is  settled  by  reference  to  rules. 
How  were  these  rules  made  ?  Are  they  constant  in  their  application  ?  Rules 
have  grown  out  from  experience.  The  same  force  changes  or  modifies 
rules  year  by  year,  but  the  principal  and  essential  rules  of  the  game  remain 
the  same.  Law,  or  that  body  of  rules  that  regulates  our  relation  to  our 
fellow  men  and  society  at  large,  are  the  result  of  slow  development  and 
growth.  Civilization  humanizes  the  principle  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  or  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  Disputes  are  settled  by  disinterested  parties  in  the  interest  of 
justice.  In  the  animal  kingdom  might  exemplifies  vindicated  justice.  The 
stronger  animal  prevails  over  the  weaker  one. 

The  human  race  has  passed  through  this  "animal"  stage.  The  primitive 
man  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  avenged  his  own  injuries.  As  the 
man  became  more  social,  the  head  man  or  chief  was  the  arbitrator,  hearing 
both  sides  of  the  dispute  and  meting  out  punishment  to  the  guilty  one.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  kings  assumed  this  function,  and  the  early  history  of 
England  illustrates  the  growth  of  his  power  in  maintaining  the  "King's 
Peace."  His  decisions  were  followed  in  similar  cases,  and  custom  trans- 
forms them  into  law. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  existed  a  large  body  of  rules  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  This  set  of  regulations  are 
known  as  the  Common  Law,  and  they  constitute  the  basis  of  our  legal 
machinery.  Their  laws  are  modified  from  time  to  time  to  fit  changed  condi- 
tions, and  operative  laws  are  arranged  or  "codified." 

B. — Crimes  vary  in  importance.  With  the  placing  of  life  on  a  higher 
plane,  laws  punishable  by  death  are  carefully  worded  and  their  application 
thoroughly  hedged  in.  There  was  a  time  when  a  thief  was  hanged  and 
punishment  meted  out  in  a  way  to  render  the  administration  of  justice 
abortive.  There  are  certain  crimes  that  society  interprets  as  a  blow  to  its 
security  and  punishes  the  offender.  This  constitutes  Criminal  Law,  as 
forgery,  arson  and  murder.  The  party  injured,  or  relations  of  that  party, 
are  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  deal  with  the  offender.  Feuds,  deadly  feuds, 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  assumption  of  the  role  of  Nemesis  by  private 
citizens.  The  State,  a  disinterested  party,  tries  the  case  on  its  merits  or 
demerits,  entirely  eliminating  the  sanguine  personal  equation.  Disputes  be- 
tween individuals  arising  from  differences  in  trade  transactions  are  left  to 
the  individual  to  prosecute,  but  the  State  or  city  furnishes  a  referee,  a  third 
party,  called  a  judge  or  magistrate.  The  person  in  the  wrong  is  made  to 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  party. 
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Lesson  X. — Police  Department. 

A. — Officers  and  Their  Duties. 

Who  takes  care  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  in  yard  or  while  marching 
to  their  rooms?  Who  performs  similar  work  in  regulating  movement  of 
crowds  in  streets  or  upon  the  sidewalks?  The  people  must  behave  in  a  way 
not  to  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  and  comfort  of  their  neighbors. 
The  policeman  sees  to  it  that  they  do. 

Its  duty  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  people  in  public  must  be  considered 
as  a  military  one.  Its  organization  and  the  titles  of  its  officers  are  military. 
At  the  head  of  the  police  is  the  Police  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
at  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year.  He  appoints 
deputies.  The  rest  of  his  numerous  employees  are  examined  and  listed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Board.  The  Commissioner  makes  appointments  from  these 
various  graded  lists.  He  fixes  the  boundaries  of  police  precincts  and  estab- 
lishes new  ones  as  occasion  may  demand.  With  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  he  purchases  everything  for  the  department. 
He  furnishes  station  houses  and  buys  patrol  wagons  and  horses. 

PoHce  Inspectors : 

Patrolmen  are  assigned  to  certain  precincts  where  they  come  under 
the  supervision  of  inspectors.  The  highest  positions  are  those  of  police  in- 
spectors. An  inspector  has  charge  of  a  district  comprising  several  precincts. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  law  and  order  of  his  own  district.  He  sees  to  it 
that  buildings  belonging  to  the  Police  Department  are  kept  in  good  condition. 
The  police  captains,  in  charge  of  each  district,  report  to  him  daily.  He  keeps 
a  record  of  everything  that  pertains  to  his  work  and  periodically  reports  to 
the  Commissioner.    He  preserves  order  at  the  polling  places  on  election  day. 

Captains : 

He  has  full  charge  of  his  precinct.  Every  morning  he  calls  the  roll  and 
assigns  the  officers  to  their  various  posts  of  duty.  His  duties  are  various 
and  manifold.  Hie  must  inspect  pawnbrokers'  shops,  second-hand  shops  and 
intelligence  offices  to  see  that  no  stolen  goods  are  received  and  that  every- 
thing is  conducted  in  a  way  conducive  to  good  morality.  They  also  have 
charge  of  station  house  libraries  used  by  the  patrolmen. 

Lieutenants : 

The  lieutenants  represent  the  captain  when  the  latter  is  absent.  •  They 
stay  at  their  desks  in  the  station  house  to  receive  complaints  and  record 
arrests,  or  patrol  the  precinct  to  see  that  it  is  guarded  effectively.  They 
instruct  newly-appointed  policemen  at  the  schools  maintained  in  the  station 
houses. 

Sergeants : 

Next  to  the  lieutenants  are  the  sergeants.  They  see  to  it  that  the  patrol- 
men do  their  duty.  They  report  cases  of  neglect  of  duty  or  of  reprehensible 
conduct.  They  take  charge  of  fires  and  assist  the  firemen  until  the  arrival 
of  a  ranking  officer. 

B. — Bureaus. 

There  are  a  number  of  bureaus  maintained  at  headquarters,  300  Mul- 
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berry  street,  Manhattan,  which  are  responsible  directly  to  the  Commissioner. 
They  are  :  The  Telegraph  Bureau,  which  employs  a  corps  of  men  day  and 
night  to  send  messages  directing  the  movements  of  every  precinct.  If  a 
murder  or  robbery  is  committed,  a  description  of  the  culprit  is  sent  to  head- 
quarters, from  which  place  it  is  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  city.  Every 
patrolman  is  informed  and  watches  out  for  likely  persons  or  suspicious  char- 
acters. All  the  great  banks  and  exchanges  are  connected  by  alarm  wires, 
and  any  attempts  to  enter  are  immediately  known  by  the  police. 

The  Detective  Bureau  is  of  greatest  importance  to  ferret  out  criminals. 
They  are  plain-clothes  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  recognizing  and 
tracking  criminals. 

There  is  also  a  Bureau  of  Engineers  who  examine  boilers  and  pass  upon 
their  condition  and  safety.  No  factory  or  business  house  can  run  a  steam 
engine  without  a  permit. 

Besides  all  these  there  is  a  Bureau  for  issuing  licenses  for  certain  busi- 
ness enterprises  or  for  certain  occasions.  Public  meetings,  parades  and  ex- 
cursions must  be  provided  with  a  permit. 

Lesson  XI. — "Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity." 

There  are  many  bodies  of  water  that  surround  New  York  City,  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  not  fit  for  drinking.  The  purity  of  the  drinking  water  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  public  health.  Many  diseases  find 
their  origin  in  the  use  of  contaminated  water,  replete  with  deadly  germs. 
The  early  Dutch  settlers  resorted  to  the  use  of  wells.  A  deep  well  was  dug 
in  front  of  the  fort  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  water  from  which  well  was 
reached  by  means  of  buckets  suspended  from  long,  sweeping  bucket  poles. 
As  the  settlement  grew,  many  wells  were  dug  in  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
supplying  the  pedestrians  from  the  "town  pumps."  Then  Collect  Pond  was 
used.  It  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  city  prison  and  many  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  course  of  time  the  pond  was  condemned  and  its 
waters  were  drained  ofif  by  the  canal — now  forming  Canal  street,  Manhattan. 
Many  other  water  works  were  constructed,  but  proved  insufficient  for  the 
demands  of  a  growing  population. 

The  Croton  water  system  was  inaugurated  in  1837.  It  made  use  of  the 
clear  stream  known  as  the  Croton  River,  located  in  Putnam  and  Westchester 
counties. 

The  water  was  conducted  through  an  aqueduct  to  New  York  City. 
Many  private  companies  came  to  the  aid  of  the  water-famished  city,  and  at 
this  time  the  Commission  appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan  are  at  work  on  an 
immense  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  billion  gallons 
of  water  at  Ashokan,  on  the  Esopus  Creek,  near  Kingston ;  another  one, 
the  Lackawack  reservoir,  on  the  Rondout,  holding  seventy-two  billion  gal- 
lons, and  a  number  of  smaller  capacitv  on  the  Schoharie  and  Catskill  creeks. 
The  engineering  feat  is  of  great  prominence,  as  the  aqueduct  has  a  length 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  It  will  consume  ten  years  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars. 
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B. — Bureau  of  Gas  and  Electricity. 

At  head  of  the  department  is  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
at  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year.  He  must  see 
that  the  city  is  lighted  and  that  all  electrical  plants  are  so  constructed  as  not 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  citizens.  It  watches  the  gas  and  electric  lights 
supplied  to  the  city  by  private  companies.  The  bureau  inspects  all  meters 
to  see  the  gas  supplied  is  of  the  proper  candlepower. 

The  State  inspector  of  meters  inspects  all  meters  of  gas  companies  and 
watches  over  their  accuracy  in  measuring  the  amount  of  gas  consumed.  Any 
citizen  may  complaint  to  the  inspector,  and  if  complaint  is  found  to  have 
been  without  foundation  the  citizen  must  pay  the  expense  of  testing. 

C. — Electricity. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  street  that  had  been  torn  up  ?  What  kind  of  pipes 
do  you  find  ?  The  city  has  a  perfect  network  of  wires  and  pipes,  each  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  complete  system  of  conveyance.  The  enormous  extent  of 
city  streets  makes  the  problem  of  lighting  quite  a  task.  Most  of  these  pipes 
and  wires  are  the  property  of  private  corporations.  The  expense  of  lighting 
the  city  is  three  million  dollars  per  year. 

The  department  regulates  the  work  of  electrical  companies.  Com- 
panies that  lay  electrical  wires  must  have  a  permit.  The  bureau  employs  a 
large  force  of  inspectors  who  watch  the  laying  of  cables,  wires  and  electrical 
plants. 

Lesson  XH. — "Fire  Department." 

A. — Its  Composition. 

The  Commissioner  is  the  head  of  the  Fire  Department.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  $7,500  and  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  He  has  full  control  over 
this  important  department,  regulating  its  manner  of  performing  its  work. 
He  also  appoints  two  deputies  who  have  a  division  of  territory. 

The  most  important  officer  is  the  Chief  of  Department,  who  is  in  close 
contact  with  its  work.  He  promulgates  plans  for  the  prevention  and  fight- 
ing of  fires.  The  firemen  under  him  are  grouped  into  companies,  each  one 
in  charge  of  a  special  apparatus.  They  are  formed  into  companies,  each  in 
charge  of  officers. 

The  station  houses  are  the  buildings  in  which  the  fighting  apparatus 
is  stored.  You  have  seen  these  buildings  and  probably  admired  the  clean- 
liness and  readiness  of  apparatus.  New  machines  are  constantly  being  in- 
stalled, and  others  are  in  the  stage  of  experimentation.  A  number  of  fire- 
boats  are  attached  to  the  department  to  help  fight  fires  near  docks  and  on 
vessels. 

How  is  the  station  notified  of  a  fire?  These  alarm  boxes  are  connected 
underground  by  telegraph  with  the  main  office  of  the  fire  department.  The 
ringing  of  the  alarm  records  the  number  of  the  station.  The  operator  sends 
out  the  message  and  the  companies  near  the  fire  respond  to  the  call.  The 
trained  horses  jump  into  place  and  are  ready  to  pull  out  with  their  full  quota 
of  firemen  in  various  stages  of  undress.    The  firemen  don  their  uniforms 
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while  riding  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  as  every  moment  consumed  in  dressing 
might  result  disastrously  to  life  and  property.  If  the  fire  proves  dangerous 
other  alarms  are  sent  out.  The  simultaneous  call,  or  "two  nines,"  will  bring 
into  play  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  apparatus  companies.  A  corps  of  men 
trained  in  the  skillful  use  of  explosives  may  be  summoned  to  demolish  build- 
ings in  the  path  of  a  traveling  wave  of  flame. 

The  life  of  the  fireman  is  no  sinecure.  No  fire  is  trifling  enough  to  give 
firemen  the  feeling  of  complete  security  from  danger.  Many  fires  have 
caused  the  death  of  many  of  these  brave  men.  It  behooves  us  to  encourage 
their  work  and  show  appreciation  in  every  way.  The  thoughtless  boy  who 
rings  a  false  alarm  deserves  grave  punishment.  Particularly  discouraging 
are  false  alarms  rung  at  night,  when  the  firemen  rush  out  of  bed  on  a  fool's 
errand. 

B. — Bureaus. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  bureaus.  There  is  the  Bureau  of 
Combustibles  who  remove  the  cause  of  fire  by  confining  combustible  materials 
to  places  removed  from  congested  neighborhoods  and  properly  protected 
against  fire.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  and  fireworks  may  be 
kept,  and  a  permit  must  be  obtained.  Buildings  containing  such  chemicals 
may  be  entered  and  inspected  by  officers  of  this  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Auxiliary  Fire  Appliances  and  Violations  takes  charge 
of  protecting  appliances  installed  in  public  buildings.  What  appliances  do 
you  find  in  your  school  ?  They  are  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire,  and  this  bureau 
examines  them  at  intervals.  They  recommend  apparatus  for  buildings  and 
the  owner  must  supply  them'.  If  a  building  is  over  one  hundred  feet  high  it 
must  have  a  standpipe  inside  or  outside.  It  is  an  iron  pipe  opening  upon 
each  floor  and  supplies  water  through  hose.  It  also  inspects  fire  escapes  and 
regulates  their  number  and  size.  Some  buildings  install  reservoirs.  These 
are  placed  on  the  roofs  and  pipes  lead  to  dififerent  parts  of  the  building. 

The  Bureau  of  Fire  Marshals  reports  on  the  number  of  fires  and  their 
probable  cause.  The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  incendiarism  or 
malicious  spite  of  firebugs  who  endanger  the  lives  of  many  people.  An 
incendiary  is  guilty  of  arson — a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment.  They 
also  receive  complaints  against  firemen  recreant  to  their  duty.  There  are 
two  fire  marshals,  one  for  Manhattan,  The  Bronx  and  Richmond,  the  other 
for  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Lesson  XIII. — Department  of  Health. 

A. — Duties. 

What  signs  do  you  find  posted  on  street  cars  and  on  walls  of  public 
buildings?  What  department  issues  these  placards?  The  Board  of  Health 
concerns  itself  with  the  maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions  conducive  to 
good  health.  The  health  of  a  community  is  a  question  of  great  moment  and 
the  means  adopted  for  its  preservation  are  as  stringent  as  they  are  effective. 

The  health  of  the  city  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  officials — the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  and  the  Police  Commissioner,  both  appointed  by  the 
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Mayor,  and  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  The 
last-named  officer  is  in  full  charge  of  matters  relating  to  quarantine  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  Quarantine  Station  in  the  harbor. 

The  immediate  head  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Health.  He  supervises  the  work  of  a  host  of  inspectors  and  physicians 
whose  work  is  mainly  performed  on  the  outside.  They  regulate  the  sale  of 
impaired  foods,  and  condemn  its  sale  when  found  deleterious  to  public  health. 
They  enforce  the  Sanitary  Code,  a  document  published  by  the  city,  setting 
forth  the  punishment  visited  upon  those  committing  ofifenses  against  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

The  board  is  granted  extraordinary  powers  in  case  of  epidemics,  and 
officers  have  the  right  to  enter  premises  and  isolate  contagious  cases.  It 
provides  for  hospitals  that  receive  contagious  diseases  of  a  kindred  nature 
and  provide  remedies  free  of  cost.  It  enforces  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  poisonous  and  adulterated  drugs,  and  regulations  prescribing  manner  of 
conducting  trades  of  an  offensive  nature,  such  as  slaughter  houses.  It  also 
charges  itself  with  the  execution  of  State  laws  governing  child  labor.  In 
executing  laws,  certain  patrolmen  of  the  Police  Department  are  assigned  to 
duty  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  They  are  known 
as  the  Health  Squad,  and  wear  green  bands  with  red  crosses  on  their  sleeves. 

B. — Bureaus. 

Division  of  labor  is  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  two  principal 
bureaus — the  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Records.  The  Sanitary 
Bureau  has  charge  of  everything  relating  to  sanitation  and  is  by  far  the 
more  important  division.  The  Bureau  of  Records  takes  charge  of  health 
statistics. 

The  Sanitary  Bureau  is  further  subdivided  into  divisions,  each. one  in 
charge  of  a  chief.  The  whole  work  is  supervised  by  a  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent who  is  aided  by  an  assistant  assigned  to  each  borough. 

Division  of  Inspection : 

The  entire  city  is  inspected  regularly  by  a  competent  force  of  inspectors 
who  report  on  the  condition  of  health  in  the  city.  The  city  is  divided  into 
districts  with  an  inspector  in  charge  of  each.  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  vio- 
lations of  regulations  provided  in  the  Sanitary  Code,  as  the  accumulation 
of  filth  and  rubbish,  proper  ventilation  and  light  (when  not  supervised  by 
the  Tenement  House  Department),  and  overcrowding  of  the  population. 
He  lends  a  ready  ear  to  complaints  of  citizens  calling  attention  to  unhealthful 
conditions,  as  stagnant  pools  or  presence  of  unsanitary  stables,  etc.  The 
inspector  is  empowered  to  order  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  and  relies 
upon  help  of  the  officials  of  the  other  departments  that  safeguard  public 
health. 

Inspection  of  Foods : 

The  Sanitary  Code  provides  against  the  sale  of  unwholesome  foods. 
A  squad  of  food  inspectors  visit  markets  and  slaughtering  houses  approving 
or  condemning  different  foods.  All  unsound  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  seized  and  destroyed. 

Medical  School  Inspectors  and  Nurses: 
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You  are  examined  regularly  by  a  physician  who  is  appointed  to  this 
task  by  the  Board  of  Health.  He  protects  children  against  epidemics  of 
contagious  diseases  by  diagnosing  such  cases  and  immediately  isolating  them. 
The  child  is  sent  home  till  recovery  is  assured  by  the  visiting  physician.  The 
nurse  treats  slight  cases  of  eye  trouble,  diseases  of  throat  and  skin. 

Division  of  Contagious  Diseases  : 

Certain  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  are  communicable  to 
healthy  persons,  and  the  doctor  warns  the  parents  of  the  child  that  if  the 
patient  is  not  secluded  he  will  cause  the  child  to  be  removed  to  a  hospital. 
In  cases  of  small-pox,  where  the  risk  of  an  epidemic  is  great,  the  patient 
is  at  once  removed  to  the  hospital.  A  placard  is  placed  on  the  door  of  the 
home  of  the  patient  naming  the  disease  and  warning  others  to  keep  away. 
The  doctor  must  report  each  case  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Employment  Certificates : 

Those  desiring  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  must  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Child  Labor  Law  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  under  sixteen.  This  law  had  been  passed  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  in  general  and  the  opportunity  for  further  physical  development  of 
children  in  particular.  The  boys  of  to-day  are  the  voters  of  the  next  few 
years,  and  it  behooves  us  to  raise  a  healthy  set  of  citizens. 

A  child  under  fourteen  cannot  apply  for  working  papers.  Candidates 
must  pass  a  simple  examination  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling.  The  child 
ni'Ust  present  a  written  statement  from  the  principal  that  the  bearer  had 
attended  school  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  after  reaching  the  thirteenth 
birthday  and  that  the  child  is  competent  to  take  the  examination. 

Vaccination : 

On  entering  school  what  certificate  must  a  child  present?  Vaccina- 
tion is  practiced  by  the  Board  of  Physicians  to  make  children  immune  from 
small-pox.  It  is  considered  wise  to  be  vaccinated  every  few  years  and  the 
vaccinators  are  always  ready  to  do  your  bidding. 

Bureau  of  Records : 

Physicians  and  nurses  must  report  births  to  the  proper  Bureau  of  the 
Board.  The  birth  of  every  child  must  be  reported  within  ten  days.  It 
also  reports  marriages  and  deaths,  recording  the  age,  color,  nativity,  occupa- 
tion, and  in  case  of  death,  its  cause.  The  Board  of  Health  charges  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents  for  information  relating  to  birth  or  any  other  record,  which 
money  is  paid  into  the  pension  fund  of  the  department. 
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The  Teaching  of  a  Masterpiece  in  the  Seventh 

Year,  With  Special  Reference  to  "The 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  " 

By  I,  Edwin  Goldwasser,  Principal  Public  School  34,  Manhattan. 

Teaching  in  this  present  year  of  grace  is  suffering  from  the  curse  of  too 
much  method.  The  latest  graduate  from  normal  or  training  school  talks 
glibly  of  principles  of  education  and  dabbles  freely  in  the  technical  jargon  of 
methodology,  juggling  with  polysyllabic  compounds  and  sonorous  phrases, 
and  yet  too  frequently  lays  bare  great  gaps  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  he  is  endeavoring  to  present.  No  thinking  teacher  will  minimize  the 
value  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  thought-processes  of  the  children 
before  him ;  nevertheless  there  is  no  factor  more  productive  of  poor  teaching 
than  a  supreme  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  method  as  the  sole 
medium  for  successful  presentation.  In  the  last  analysis,  no  plan,  however 
sound  in  its  basis  in  child-psychology,  can  take  the  place  of  a  well-grounded 
mass  of  information.  The  teacher  with  a  full  equipment  of  broad  culture 
will  always  outline  the  mere  methodist.  In  the  present  era  of  educational 
reform  the  tendency  is  far  too  strong  in  the  direction  of  minute  study  of 
formal  steps  and  devices  and  modes  of  concretizing,  and  to  a  corresponding 
degree  is  deplorably  weak  in  the  importance  attached  to  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  content  of  teaching.  In  many  quarters  the  feeling  is  spreading 
that  a  good  method  is  the  only  prerequisite  to  good  teaching.  Methods  are 
vital,  yes ;  but  no  less  so  is  detailed  information. 

The  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  the  teacher  should  be  possessed  is  de- 
termined by  the  general  aim  subserved  by  the  presence  of  a  subject  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  nature  study,  where  the  purpose  is  to  awaken  in  the 
child  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  lead- 
ing him  through  knowledge  to  reverence,  the  teacher  should  be  equipped 
not  with  a  symbolic  agglomeration  of  facts  as  collected  in  a  printed  text, 
but  with  the  truer  insight  into  Nature's  processes  that  comes  only  to  him 
who  with  open  mind  goes  forth  under  the  open  sky  to  list  to  Nature's  teach- 
ings. History  develops  character  through  the  study  of  notable  types,  and 
gives  civic  power  through  a  right  judgment  of  past  events.  To  present  the 
subject  properly,  the  teacher  must  have  at  ready  command  so  detailed  a  fund 
of  information  that  as  he  stands  before  his  class  every  character  is  a  living 
personality  in  his  mind,  and  every  historical  event  is  an  inevitable  link  in  a 
closely  connected  casual  chain.  So  in  literature,  and  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  a  masterpiece  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  the  aim  is  to 
realize  through  emotional  and  intellectual  appreciation  an  active  love  for  the 
higher  forms  of  literary  art — a  love  which  shall  find  expression  in  self- 
direction  towards  the  classics  accompanied  by  a  rejection  of  the  tawdry  and 
the  superficial.  Only  by  him  who  hath  can  be  given.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  feel  an  impelling  love  for  the  beautiful  in  literature,  the  teacher  who  does 
not  know  of  his  own  knowledge  why  this  is  a  classic  and  that  mere  clap-trap, 
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such  a  teacher  can  never  be  successful  in  his  work,  be  his  method  what  it 
may.  The  former  characteristic  is  essentially  emotional  and  therefore  is 
incommunicable ;  the  latter  is  simply  a  matter  of  culture  and  can  be  achieved 
by  any  one.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  this  sort  of  equip- 
ment it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  one  of  the  classics  taught  in 
the  seventh  year,  treating  first  of  the  author  and  his  work,  and  secondly  of  a 
method  of  presenting  that  work  to  a  class.  Naturally  nothing  exhaustive 
can  be  attempted;  the  aim  is  merely  to  show  what  a  teacher  should  know 
of  Longfellow  and  of  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  if  he  is  to  feel 
ready  to  teach  intelligently.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than  to  sug- 
gest that  this  information  is  to  be  given  in  whole  or  even  in  part  to  the  class. 
It  is  an  adult's  appreciation  of  a  literary  work  and  can  only  indirectly  color 
the  teaching. 

By  way  of  preface  it  may  be  said  that  the  facts  of  Longfellow's  life 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  writing  of  the  poem  in  question 
should  be  familiar  to  the  teacher.  Any  good  edition  of  the  work  will  give 
this  information. 

The  life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  falls  naturally  into  two  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  periods.  The  first  is  that  of  preparation  and  extends 
from  childhood  to  the  close  of  1836,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  at  Harvard.  The  second  is  that  of  his  maturity,  the  period 
of  his  productiveness,  which  continued  with  breaks  for  almost  two  genera- 
tions.   For  our  present  purposes  the  first  period  is  of  greater  importance. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  of  the  fact  that  Longfellow  was  the  most 
favored  of  the  New  England  writers.  He  started  life  with  many  advantages. 
His  home  surroundings  were  of  a  kind  to  encourage  any  taste  for  literary 
pursuits  which  he  might  develop;  and  while  this  is  to  some  extent  true  of 
all  the  men  who  make  up  the  coterie  living  in  Boston  and  its  environs  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  unusually  favorable  conditions  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  case  of  Longfellow.  At  no  time  did  he  sufifer  financial 
embarrassment.  He  never  enjoyed  great  wealth,  yet  when  a  trip  to  Europe 
was  mentioned  as  necessary  to  an  appointment  at  Bowdoin,  the  money  was 
forthcoming,  though  we  are  led  to  believe  by  passages  in  his  letters  that  some 
domestic  economy  was  necessary.  In  his  parents  Longfellow  found  appre- 
ciative critics,  and,  moreover,  minds  which  could  share  his  delights  as  he 
roamed  further  and  further  into  the  unexplored  realms  of  literature. 

From  his  Journal  we  learn  that  he  had  a  truly  poetic  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  nature.  His  mind  was  ever  open  to  the  transitory  impressions 
of  an  excursion  through  the  woods.  He  glories  in  a  beautiful  day  and  basks 
in  the  mellowing  sunshine  of  the  summer  sun.  The  song  of  the  first  return- 
ing bird  in  the  spring  is  an  event  worth  recording.  Most  particularly  does 
he  note  the  blue  skies  of  early  autumn.  And  yet  we  remark  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  the  entries.  We  meet  with  no  discussions  of  deep  problems,  and 
yet  America  was  at  this  period  passing  through  a  maelstrom  of  intellectual 
and  political  changes.  Nowhere  do  we  come  upon  expressions  of  the  inevit- 
able doubts  that  assail  the  profound  thinker.    He  lives  his  life  without  ap- 
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parent  worriment.    Most  of  his  records  tell  of  his  books,  and  his  friends,  the 
success  that  greeted  the  publication  of  his  volume  of  poems. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  "occasional"  poems  and  poetry 
which  is  the  forced  expression  of  great  emotions.  Like  the  lava  of  an  active 
volcano,  the  latter  breaks  its  outlet  for  itself  and  pours  beyond  all  bounds. 
Longfellow's  poetry  is  mainly  "occasional."  Where  it  is  emotional,  how 
simple  is  the  state  of  mind  he  seeks  to  express !  And  in  this  very  simpHcity 
lies  the  secret  of  his  popularity  with  the  middle  classes.  At  times,  as  in 
"The  Spanish  Student,"  he  displays  a  true  poetic  fervor  and  he  writes  in 
the  heat  of  inspiration.     But  even  here  it  is  not  the  white  heat;  it  is  only 

a*  warm  glow. 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  life  comes  the  work  of  the  poet.    Longfellow's 
life  glided  on  like  a  river,  darkened  here  and  there  by  shadows  of  earth,  but 
nowhere  tumultuous  or  dashing.     We  note  with  him  as  with  the  recluse 
of  Salem,  the  almost  total  lack  of  active  sympathy  with  the  great  movement 
making  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.    All  is  calm  and  quiet.    The  character 
of  a  man's  work  is  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  experiences  in  life. 
What  a  man  becomes  is  conditioned  no  less  by  the  experiences  he  encounters 
than  by  the  native  qualities  he  possesses.    Some  of  these  reactions  upon  his 
environment  have  the  power  to  reveal  undreamed  potentialities.     Like  the 
acid  on  the  old  parchment,  they  bring  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
past.    No  man  can  attain  to  the  sublime  who  has  not  passed  through  a  period 
of  storms  and  stress — who  has  not  met  temptation  and  conquered  it — who 
has  not  fought  life's  battle  to  the  very  end.     A  calm  life  never  produced 
works  of  powerful  genius.    "Paradise  Lost"  and  "Samson  Agonistes"  would 
not  be  what  they  are  had  not  Milton  fought  the  two  great  battles — one  for 
his  countrymen  against  oppression,  the  other  for  himself  against  doubt  and 
loss  of  faith.    Where  a  strong  human  interest  attaches  to  any  work  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  creator  of  the  work  has  himself  passed  through  soul-racking 
emotional  experiences.    By  way  of  illustration,  much  of  the  intensity  of  the 
pre-Shakespearean  dramatists  can  in  a  sense  be  traced  to  the  kind  of  life 
they  led. 

Longfellow  passed  a  life  of  such  even  tenor  that  one  day  was  almost 
the  counterpart  of  every  preceding  day.  In  a  college  town,  surrounded  by 
friends,  meeting  strangers  only  occasionally,  now  and  then  traveling  abroad 
— he  had  few  strong  emotions  in  life.  Yet  while  this  environment  set  nar- 
row bounds  to  his  poetic  expression,  there  was  a  great  compensation.  We 
find  a  strong  moral  force  in  his  work.  He  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  turn  his  attention  inwardly  and  examine  his  motives.  Where  there  are 
a  good  heart  and  a  strong  religious  foundation  in  the  man,  such  introspection 
can  result  only  in  a  strengthening  of  the  moral  fibers  and  in  an  elevation  of 
the  self  toward  a  higher  ideal.  Longfellow  had  a  good  heart.  He  was 
tender,  yet  not  effeminate.  His  bearing  toward  his  equals  was  sympathetic, 
while  to  those  below  him  he  was  kindly,  simple  and  never  overbearing.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  making  many  close  friends,  and  no  man  blest  with  this  can 
stand  low  in  the  possession  of  moral  traits. 

He  had  experienced  sorrow  in  his  life,  and  as  he  says,  "the  first  pres- 
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sure  of  sorrow  crushes  out  from  our  hearts  the  best  wine."  In  the  poems 
written  during  the  years  of  affliction  there  is  a  note  of  hope  and  faith.  He 
was  too  firmly  rehgious  to  be  a  pessimist.  We  read  his  saddest  poems  and 
yet  are  lifted  up  by  the  tone  of  resignation.  We  feel  the  melancholy,  yet 
like  the  poet,  we  never  succumb ;  "behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining." 
He  never  permitted  sorrow  to  press  on  him  with  constant  weight;  had  he 
done  so,  when  the  wine  was  all  gone,  the  pressure  might  crush  the  bitterness 
from  his  soul — "the  taste  and  stain  from  the  lees  of  the  vat." 

Imagination  was  the  ruling  power  of  Longfellow's  mind.  He  lived  in 
a  world  which  he  constructed  for  himself.  All  the  commonplace  experi- 
ences of  life  recalled  to  him  scenes  from  the  half-forgotten  tales  he  had  so 
eagerly  read,  and  picture  succeeded  picture  until  the  original  scene  was  for- 
gotten and  the  poet,  lost  in  reverie,  was  transported  to  a  new  world.  No 
better  characterization  of  this  phase  of  Longfellow  can  be  made  than  that 
which  he  gives  of  himself  under  the  name  of  Paul  Flemming  in  "Hyperion." 
"His  thoughts  were  twin-born ;  the  thought  itself,  and  its  figurative  sem- 
blance in  the  outer  world.  Tlius,  through  the  quiet,  still  waters  of  his  soul 
each  image  floated  double,  'swan  and  shadow.'  "  No  trait  of  Longfellow's 
poetry  is  so  prominent  as  this.  In  his  earlier  poems  we  find  the  twinship 
established  even  in  mechanical  details.  In  "The  Light  of  Stars,"  for  ex- 
ample, we  first  have  an  introductory  stanza  describing  the  scene ;  then  come 
four  stanzas  given  to  the  description  of  the  red  star  blazing  in  the  south- 
east— the  symbol  of  defiant  strength.  There  is  a  transitional  stanza,  be- 
ginning, 

"O  star  of  strength,  I  see  thee  stand," 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  star  upon  the  mind  of  the  watching  poet,  and 
then  follow  four  stanzas  which  give  the  double  or  spiritual  application  of  the 
original  idea.  The  earlier  poems  of  course  show  this  duplication  more  mark- 
edly than  do  the  more  mature  products  of  later  years.  In  "The  Beleagued 
City"  (1839)  the  gemination  extends  to  the  use  of  the  same  words  wherever 
possible.  "The  Rainy  Day"  shows  in  the  first  two  stanzas  a  perfect  paral- 
lelism, while  the  third  is  the  expression  of  a  hope  which  fits  equally  well  into 
either  half  of  the  original  thought. 

So  much  for  the  personality  of  the  poet  and  the  general  trend  of  his 
work.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  specific  poem  we  are  pre- 
paring to  teach.  (I  shall  here  use  largely  the  material  found  in  the  intro- 
ductory note  prefixed  to  the  poem  in  the  standard  edition  of  his  works.) 

Although  Longfellow's  mind  was  beset  with  grave  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, his  "Hiawatha,"  "a  poem  on  the  American  Indians  .  .  .  which 
was  to  weave  together  their  beautiful  traditions  into  a  whole,"  proved  to  be 
an  immediate  success.  It  is  possible  that  this  experience  made  him  more 
ready  to  occupy  himself  with  another  subject  of  American  life.  His  theory 
of  a  national  literature  was  one  based  not  on  the  geography  of  the  country, 
but  on  the  expression  of  national  tendencies.  He  says :  "In  surveying  a 
national  literature  the  point  you  must  start  from  is  a  national  character." 
And  nowhere  in  America  was  there  a  homogeneous  element  better  fitted  to 
produce  a  common  type  with  common  tendencies  than  in  Puritan  New  Eng- 
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land.  It  was  to  this  phase  of  our  history,  therefore,  that  Longfellow  natur- 
ally turned.  At  any  rate,  when,  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  "Hia- 
watha," one  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  write  a  poem  on  the  Puritans  and 
the  Quakers,  he  remarked:  "A  good  subject  for  a  tragedy,"  and  began  look- 
ing over  books  which  would  give  him  incidents.  He  read  Dr.  Young's 
"Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Eliot's  "History  of  New 
England,"  the  latter  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  interior,  household  life  in 
greater  detail  than  had  been  achieved  by  other  learned  writers.  The  first 
evidence  of  this  interest  was  the  beginning  of  "The  New  England  Trage- 
dies," the  third  part  of  the  Trilogy  entitled  "Christus :  A  Mystery."  Then 
it  would  seem  that  as  an  alternative,  lighter  work  he  began  a  drama,  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  Later  he  modified  this  to  a  "kind  of  Puritan 
pastoral,"  under  the  name  of  "Priscilla,"  and  finally,  in  1858,  he  proceeded 
steadily  with  the  work,  finishing  it  in  two  months  and  giving  it  the  name 
it  now  bears.  We  are  told  that  the  incident  of  Priscilla's  reply,  on  which 
the  story  turns,  was  a  tradition,  and  that  additional  interest  attaches  to  the 
story  because  John  Alden  was  a  maternal  ancestor  of  the  poet.  "Longfellow 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  early  Plymouth  history  with  scrupu- 
lous reference  to  chronology;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  catch  the  broad 
features  of  the  colonial  life  and  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  Plymouth  and  the  Indians." 

Still  while  in  all  our  appreciation  of  a  literary  work,  we  should  endeavor 
to  accept  the  product  within  the  limitations  set  by  the  author,  for  our  pur- 
poses it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  historical  basis  out  of  which 
Longfellow  evolved  the  story  presented  in  the  poem  to  be  studied.  Miles 
Standish  was  a  Pilgrim  soldier,  born  about  1584,  in  Lancashire,  England. 
He  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands  and  although  not  a  member 
of  the  church,  was  chosen  captain  of  the  New  Plymouth  settlers.  By  his 
summary  treatment  of  hostile  Indians  he  inspired  them  with  awe  for  the 
English.  His  wife.  Rose  Standish,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  famine  and 
fever  of  1621.  In  1625  he  visited  England  as  agent  for  the  colony  and 
brought  supplies  the  next  year.  In  1626  Standish  settled  in  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days,  administering  the 
office  of  magistrate  or  assistant.  He  died  October  3,  1656.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  Captain's  Hill,  Duxbury.  In  Pilgrim 
Hall,  Plymouth,  are  preserved,  among  other  relics  of  the  Pilgrims,  Stan- 
dish's  sword  and  the  barrel  of  his  musket. 

John  Alden  was  bom  in  England  in  1599;  he  was  employed  as  a  cooper 
in  Southampton  and,  having  been  engaged  to  repair  the  Mayflower  while 
awaiting  the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,  concluded  to  join  the  company. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  he  was  the  first  to  step  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
After  his  marriage  in  1621  he  settled  in  Duxbury,  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  he  was  a  magistrate  in  the  colony,  outliving  all  the  signers  of  the  May- 
flower compact.    He  died  in  Duxbury,  September  12,  1687. 

The  verse  form  that  Longfellow  adopted  in  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish"  is  known  as  daetyllic  hexameter,  unrhymed.  It  consists  of  six 
accented  syllables,  the  first  five  in  the  type  line  being  followed  by  two  un- 
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accented  syllables,  the  sixth  by  a  single  unaccented  syllable.  He  had  ex- 
perimented in  it,  in  his  translation  of  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper," 
and  in  his  lines  "To  the  Driving  Cloud."  From  the  outset  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  selecting  it  as  the  meter  for  "Evangeline."  He  chanced  upon  a 
specimen  in  Blackwood  of  a  hexameter  translation  of  the  "Iliad,"  and  ex- 
pressed himself  very  emphatically  on  its  fitness.  "The  English  world  is  not 
yet  awake  to  the  beauty  of  that  meter."  His  use  of  it  had  much  to  do  with 
the  revival  of  the  measure  and  with  a  critical  discussion  upon  its  value. 
Holmes  said :  "The  hexameter  has  often  been  criticised,  but  I  do  not  believe 
any  other  measure  could  have  told  that  lovely  story  with  such  effect  as  we 
feel  when  carried  along  the  tranquil  current  of  these  brimming,  slow-moving, 
soul-satisfying  lines.  .  .  .  The  poet  knows  better  than  his  critics  the 
length  of  step  which  best  befits  his  muse." 

The  hexameter  verse  in  "Miles  Standish"  differs  in  its  general  effect 
from  that  produced  by  the  more  stately  form  used  in  "Evangeline"  through 
its  greater  elasticity.  "A  crispness  of  touch  is  gained  by  a  more  varying 
accent  and  a  freer  use  of  trochees.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  class  feel  the 
rhythmic  lilt  of  the  verse  and  compare  it  with  the  sedate  movement  of  the 
earlier  poem,  as  also  with  the  rhymed  and  shorter  lines  of  other  narratives 
in  verse. 

The  tale  is  told  in  nine  parts,  each  working  up  to  a  climax,  each  pre- 
senting a  new  development  in  the  story.  The  opening  characterization  of 
Miles  Standish  is  clean  cut  and  definite,  while  the  second  section,  "Love  and 
Friendship,"  presents  in  its  very  title  the  essence  of  the  conflict  which  is  to 
form  the  center  of  interest.  From  these  introductory'  contos,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  the  movement  is  simple  and  progressive.  "The  Lover's 
Errand"  throws  the  attention  over  to  John  Alden  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  fourth  part  devoted  to  him  and  to  a  setting  forth  of  his  troubled  state 
of  mind  resulting  from  the  answer  he  had  received  from  Priscilla.  The 
action  advances  once  more  in  Part  V,  treating  of  the  sailing  of  the  May- 
Uower,  and  is  then  halted  that  the  third  characterization,  that  of  Priscilla, 
may  fairly  set  forth  the  last  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  little  drama.  The 
next  two  contos  give  the  parallel  course  of  events,  the  first  dealing  with 
Standish,  the  second  with  Priscilla  and  John  Alden,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Spinning  Wheel."  The  pretty  idyllic  scene  is  rudely  broken  in  upon  by 
the  messenger  bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terrible  news  from  the  village 
that  Miles  Standish  was  dead.  The  lovers,  kept  apart  by  the  reluctant 
loyalty  of  Alden,  are  united,  and  last  canto,  "The  Wedding  Day,"  ends 
with  a  beautiful  picture  rendered  all  the  more  complete  by  the  entrance  of 
the  bewildered  captain.  Such  is  a  crude  analysis  of  the  poem  into  parts  that 
must  be  kept  distinct  by  the  teacher  in  his  presentation. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  digress  at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a  method  of  teaching  this  masterpiece  to  a  class  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  year.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  my  opening  remarks 
I  did  not  outlaw  all  method ;  I  attempted  merely  to  place  method  in  a  posi- 
tion subordinate  to  that  accorded  to  a  thorough  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  contents.     As  an  introduction,  therefore,  to  the  final  section  of  this 
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paper,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  prinicpal  features  of  the  method  that 
should  be  followed  in  the  teaching. 

The  syllabus  lays  down  a  general  method  for  the  study  of  a  master- 
piece which  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers.  I  hold  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  stand  by  one  method  for  the  treatment  of  the  eight  classics 
to  be  studied  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  Two  considerations  deter- 
mine any  method:  First,  a  right  appreciation  of  the  psychology  of  appre- 
hension; secondly,  a  correct  valuation  of  the  subject  matter.  In  a  broad 
way,  education  has  begun  to  adjust  itself  to  the  newer  point  of  view  which 
places  the  child  and  the  child's  interest  at  the  center  of  the  educational 
scheme.  But  we  have  not  yet  realized  the  full  implications  of  this  theory  in 
the  field  of  method.  The  three  readings  set  down  as  necessary  in  the  syl- 
labus are  justifiable  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  difficulty  of  the  content. 
In  a  narrow  sense  they  constitute  a  logical  method.  To  be  valid,  our 
method  should  be  psychological.  Three  readings,  or  two,  or  even  four, 
the  number  itself  has  no  magic  potency.  The  important  point  is  that  there 
shall  be  just  as  many  readings,  and  not  one  more,  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
an  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  children.  And  the  nature  of  this  de- 
mand is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  selections.  "Julius  Caesar"  has 
its  gripping  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  children  because  of  the  vital  nature 
of  the  story.  Three  readings  will  kill  this  interest  and  make  the  study  de- 
generate into  a  dead  delivery  of  the  printed  word.  Similarly  "Miles 
Standish"  is  a  pretty  little  story  and  for  the  normal  child  there  are  but  two 
definite  motives  impelling  him  to  its  study.  These  are,  first,  the  interest  in 
the  story  itself  for  its  own  sake ;  secondly,  the  desire  re-read  passages  here 
and  there  because  of  the  appealing  nature  of  the  verse  or  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion portrayed.  And  since  better  understanding  intellectually  is  always  a 
key  to  fuller  emotional  appreciation,  the  second  interest  as  a  final  aim  is  the 
impelling  motive  to  a  study  of  text  which  without  such  ultimate  aim  would 
be  dull  and  meaningless.  The  plan  of  study  that  is  here  laid  down  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  material  for  the  educative  satisfaction  of  these  motives. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  class  first  understand  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
early  Plymouth  settlers.  In  the  presentation  it  is  well  to  quote  wherever 
possible  from  the  poem  itself.  Two  or  three  lessons  should  suffice  for  a 
review  of  the  historical  facts,  with  which  the  class  is  already  familiar,  for  a 
characterization  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  story,  such  as  is  given  above 
and  for  an  account  of  the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  early  settlers. 
Concrete  illustration  should  abound.  A  series  of  pictures  from  the  adver- 
tised collections  of  some  of  the  larger  picture  publishing  companies  should 
be  suitably  mounted  and  kept  continually  in  view.  Reference  should  be 
made  to  them  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  a  lengthy  explanation 
may  be  avoided  by  the  mere  showing  of  the  picture.  Boughton  and  Taylor 
have  treated  scenes  of  Puritan  life  with  greater  or  lesser  historical  accuracy, 
but  always  with  sympathy  and  insight.  Constant  recourse  should  also  be  had 
to  Hart's  "American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,"  in  which  will  be 
found  a  wealth  of  graphic  detail. 

The  first  ten  lines  of  the  description  of  Standish  with  which  the  story 
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opens  may  profitably  be  used  as  a  basis  for  describing  modes  of  dress  and 
of  warfare  during  this  period,  and  phases  and  lines  here  and  there  open 
inquiries  which  let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  home  life.  Why  was  it  a  table 
of  pine  at  which  Alden  was  writing?  Why  was  the  field  of  wheat  planted 
above  the  grave  of  Rose  Standish?  How  many  people  were  there  in  Ply- 
mouth at  this  time  if  there  were  but  seven  houses  in  the  little  settlement? 
Why  was  the  Mayflower  returning  to  England  ?  These  questions  and  others 
of  the  same  sort  are  of  course  not  to  be  asked  of  the  class.  They  are  indi- 
cative of  the  attitude  the  teacher  should  adopt  in  reading  the  poem  while 
preparing  for  his  introductory  lessons.  His  own  skill  and  ingenuity  will 
show  themselves  in  the  careful  weaving  of  these  details  into  his  preliminary 
account. 

It  is  always  well  to  bridge  the  gap  between  parts  of  a  lesson  whole  by 
the  setting  of  a  problem  or  the  formulation  of  a  question.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  lesson  the  teacher  may  make  some  such  statement  as  this :  "Now 
we  have  got  to  know  a  little  more  of  these  simple  pious  folks,  how  they 
suffered  and  lived  and  how  at  length  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  really  found  a 
true  resting  place.  We  have  learned,  too,  something  about  their  military 
captain,  Miles  Standish.  To-morrow  ( ?)  we  shall  begin  to  read  a  poem 
which  will  tell  of  how  Standish  wanted  to  marry,  in  what  a  curious  way  he 
set  about  it,  and  whether  he  succeeded  in  his  object  or  not."  Of  course, 
with  the  poems  in  their  possession  and  with  the  creation  of  a  right  atmos- 
phere any  class  will  rush  through  the  story  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  checked.  In  fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  graphic  and 
vivid  introduction  is  to  create  such  an  interest  that  the  class  of  its  own 
initiative  will  give  the  poem  the  first  reading  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
method.  If  this  result  is  not  attained  the  presentation  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

From  this  point  the  reading  should  proceed  as  in  a  regular  reading 
lesson.  The  stopping  places  should  be  chosen  skilfully  so  that  the  ground 
covered  is  a  unit,  while  the  concluding  situation  gives  a  propelling  interest 
that  will  carry  the  class  over  into  the  next  reading.  Where  it  would  seem 
that  too  much  has  been  assigned  for  one  lesson  it  will  be  found  that  the 
selection  contains  passages  of  less  importance,  and  such  passages  should  be 
read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  expressively  but  without  an  overloading 
comment.  As  each  boy  reads  there  should  be  brief  questioninig  on  the  con- 
tent, elucidations  of  involved  passages,  explanations  of  terms,  etc.  When 
the  lesson  has  been  brought  to  a  close  and  has  been  properly  summarized, 
the  time  should  have  been  so  calculated  that  a  few  minutes  remain  during 
which  the  teacher  can  dictate  words  or  passages  to  be  the  subject  of  pupils' 
research.  A  better  plan  is  to  have  these  all  prepared  on  mimeographed 
slips  and  to  distribute  them  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  introduction  to 
the  new  lesson  should  include  not  only  a  brief  restatement  of  the  content 
of  what  was  read  the  day  before,  but  also  a  rapid  questioning  on  the  mean- 
mgs  of  the  words  and  phrases.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt  anything 
exhaustive  in  this  first  selection  for  word  or  text  study.  Whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  right  understanding  should  not  be  omitted  from  explanation,  but 
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only  those  should  be  assigned  for  pupils'  research  which  have  a  definite 
cultural  or  esthetic  value.  Thus  "choleric"  would  be  explained,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  teacher  in  the  lesson,  but  should  not  be  assigned  for  pupils' 
study;  so  also  the  references  to  Caesar,  although  these  may  be  simply  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  grade  in  history.  "The  well-worn 
psalm  book  of  Ainsworth,"  if  possible,  should  be  explained  by  a  fac-simile 
picture  of  a  page;  otherwise  a  simple  statement  by  the  teacher  should  suffice. 
The  advance  work  is  done  in  the  classroom,  the  only  work  done  at  home 
being  on  those  parts  already  presented  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

The  stopping  places  for  the  various  lessons  suggested  here  are  only 

tentative.     Every  teacher  will  doubtless  prefer  those  of  his  own  selection. 

First  reading,  Canto  1.    Lesson  2:   Through  the  speech  of  Standish,  asking 

Alden  to  plead  for  him.    Lesson  3  :  The  rest  of  Canto  2  and  Canto  3  through 

"This  is  the  cross  I  must  bear ;  the  sin  and  swift  retribution." 

Lesson  4 :  Through  Canto  3.     Lesson  5  :   In  Canto  4,  through 

"Prayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret." 

Lesson  5  :  Rest  of  Canto  4.     Canto  5,  through 

"Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them  here  in  the 
desert." 

Lesson  6:  Through  Canto  5.    Lesson  7:   Through 

"Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  nearest  and  dearest !" 

Lesson  8 :  Through  Canto  6.  Lesson  7 :  Canto  7.  Lesson  10 :  Canto  8. 
Lesson  1 1 :   Canto  9,  through 

"Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  he  had  not  been  invited." 

Lesson  12 :  To  the  end  of  the  poem. 

One  lesson  should  be  given  now  to  a  general  review  of  the  story,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  as  for  questions  and  answers  on 
the  characters,  and  the  preferences  of  the  pupils  for  different  passages. 

Up  to  this  point,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  continued  ques- 
tioning, it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  more  opportunity  for  impression 
and  expression.  It  is  here  that  a  second  motive  begins  to  show  itself  as 
urgent,  if  the  presentation  has  been  vivid  and  interest-compelling.  To  enter 
upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  poem  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  developed,  and  even  if  they  were,  the  results 
would  be  of  doubtful  value.  There  are,  however,  two  phases  of  the  ex- 
pressive instinct  that  may  be  utilized  for  a  more  intensive  study  of  selected 
parts  of  the  poem.  On  the  one  hand,  the  love  for  dramatization  will  lead 
children  to  study  in  great  detail  passages  of  narration  that  will  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  this  form  of  expression.  Select  dramatic  places  in  the 
story,  set  before  the  class  as  goal  the  presentation  of  the  entire  poem  in 
the  form  of  pictures  to  the  accompaniment  of  dialogue  in  the  language  of 
the  poem  and  proceed  to  a  careful  study  of  all  passages  that  will  shed  light 
on  the  charartecrs  or  aid  to  a  better  dramatic  interpretation.  What  passages 
to  choose  is  a  matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  There  should  not 
be  many,  nor  should  they  be  too  long.  Moreover,  in  the  dramatization,  no 
part  should  be  monopolized  by  any  one  pupil.  Three  or  four  boys  may 
impersonate  Standish,  and  so  the  interest  of  the  entire  class  may  be  enlisted 
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in  the  work.    Naturally  the  acting  of  the  "play"  before  the  school  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  work. 

The  second  phase  of  the  expressive  instinct  is  found  in  the  desire  of 
children  to  give  pictorial  representation  of  scenes  that  appeal  to  them. 
Select  two  or  three  striking  scenes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  sailing  of  the 
"Mayflower,"  and  setting  as  aim  before  the  class  the  representation  of  this 
scene  with  the  aid  of  crayons  or  water-color,  proceed  to  a  detailed  study  of 
the  descriptive  passages  that  will  aid  to  a  proper  representation.  It  may 
be  objected  that  all  the  children  cannot  draw  well,  that  they  are  self-conscious 
and  do  not  throw  themselves  into  this  kind  of  work  with  any  enthusiasm. 
The  second  criticism  is  one  that  will  not  hold  if  this  sort  of  expressive  work 
is  carried  on  throughout  the  grades.  As  to  the  first,  if  all  the  children  can- 
not draw,  all  can  study  a  descriptive  passage  so  as  to  get  suggestions  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  few  talented  ones  who  are  to  do  the  drawing  for  the 
class.  And  the  figuring  of  the  scene  that  will  come  after  careful  study  will 
give  sound  basis  for  intelligent  constructive  criticism  of  the  selected  chil- 
dren's pictorial  representations  when  offered  for  inspection. 

The  usual  composition  work  that  should  accompany  the  literary  study 
has  not  been  treated  here,  as  suggestions  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  standard 
texts  on  method. 


The  Teacliin^  of  a  Masterpiece  in   7B. 

"Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography." 

By  I.  E,  GoLDWASSER,  Principal  P.  S.  34,  Manhattan. 

In  an  earlier  paper  on  the  teaching  of  a  masterpiece  in  the  7A  Grade, 
certain  suggestions  as  to  principles  of  methods  were  laid  down  which  are 
applicable  throughout  the  course.  The  consideration,  however,  of  a  prose 
work  of  the  type  represented  by  Franklin's  Autobiography  calls  for  a 
further  definition  of  our  point  of  view. 

The  syllabus  in  English  for  New  York  schools  outlines  a  method  of 
study  for  all  masterpieces — a  method  which,  I  believe,  is  not  altogether  in 
harmony  with  a  mode  of  procedure  determined  by  a  due  regard  for  the 
impelling  motives  of  the  children.  What  these  motives  are  in  the  case  of 
Longfellow's  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  has  been  outlined  in  the  paper 
treating  of  the  teaching  of  that  poem.  Our  first  task  here  must  be  to  make 
clear  whether  the  three  readings  called  for  by  the  syllabus  method  are 
natural  responses  to  demands  made  by  the  childrens  interests. 

The  study  of  literature  is  from  the  nature  of  things,  essentially  hu- 
manistic. The  content  of  learning  is  included  within  the  covers  of  books, 
and  it  is  the  explication  of  that  content  which  constitutes  the  teacher's  aim. 
The  fault  in  our  methods  has  been  that  we  have  created  a  hard  and  fast 
dualism  between  the  child  and  the  masterpiece.  On  the  one  hand,  we  keep 
the  learner  passive  and  receptive;  on  the  other,  we  keep  the  poem  or  the 
prose  work.     And  our  sole  problem  has  been  so  to  present  the  subject  mat- 
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ter  of  the  masterpiece  that  it  shall  be  completely  understood  and  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  child. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.     In  the  wondrous  re-creation  of 
European  civilization,  known  to  us  as  the  Renaissance,  men  approached  with 
a  different  spirit  the  treasures  locked  up  in  the  works  of  the  past.     There 
was  a  general  air  of  unrest  and  discontent.     It  was  felt  that  the   formal 
instruction  of  the  universities  plunged  men  into  a  world  of  unreality  which 
at  no  point  touched  the  vibrant,  pulsating  life  of  the  rejuvenated  spirit. 
Vaguely  sensing  the  need  of  a  richer,  a  fuller  existence,  men  looked  about 
them  for  inspiration,  ever  hoping  to  receive  the  quickening  of  their  newly 
awakened  yearnings  for  a  realization  of  the  best  there  was  in  life.     In  the 
embalmed  teaching  of  the  Schoohr.en  they  found  only  evidences  of  a  highly 
developed  intellectualism  which  cast  a  blight  over  their  budding  energies 
and  froze  the  swiftly  moving  blood  of  their  new  youth.     Then  it  was  that 
there  burst  upon  them  the  glory  of  the  long  forgotten  noonday  of  Athens 
and  of  Rome.     As  the  ardent  students  reconstructed  the  life  of  the  ancients 
they  found  in  the  record  of  the  past  the  fulfilment  of  even  faintly  suggested 
dreams.     The  form  of  these  classics  was  as  nothing  to  them;  it  was  the 
life,   the   joyous,   striving  life  that  entered  their   responsive   souls  like  an 
echo  of  an  earlier  existence  towards  the  reincarnation  of  which  they  had 
gropingly   felt    their    way.     This    was    the  broader  humanism  which   in- 
augurated the  new  birth  of  learning  in  Europe.     But  in  a  short  time  this 
was  changed.     Whenever  the  satisfaction  of  an  ideal  is   found  in  books, 
sooner  or  later  there  must  come  an  apotheosis  of  the  printed  page.    Not  what 
the  book  stands  for,  but  what  the  book  is,  in  and  by  itself,  becomes  the  sole 
object  of  men's  attention.     Then   follows  the   minute  study  of  text,   the 
analysis  of  form,  the  imitation  of  style,  that  kill  originality  and  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  value  of  vital  thinking.     This  narrow  humansm,  typified  by 
the  Ciceronians,  left  its  impress  on  literary  study  for  hundreds  of  years. 
And  one  form  of  it  underlies  the  method  of  teaching  a  masterpiece  as  out- 
lined in  the  New  York  syllabus  to-day.     For  although  there  is  an  apparent 
regard  for  the  content  value  of  the  works,  primary  emphasis  is  placed  as  far 
as  the  actual  practice  of  the  school  is  concerned,  on  the  so-called  "second 
reading."     The  same  perversion  of  method  characterizes  the  teaching  in 
our  high  schools. 

What  is  needed  is  a  return  to  the  broader  humanistic  spirit.  The 
masterpiece  must  be  considered  not  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  external  to  the 
child,  but  rather  as  a  response  to  the  demands  the  child  feels  within  him 
for  a  fuller  expression  of  self — demands  which  are  satisfied  only  by  the 
fullest  understanding  of  the  work  studied.  The  appreciation  of  a  master- 
piece consists  not  in  the  comprehension  of  a  story  nor  even  in  a  feeling 
of  its  beauty,  but  in  the  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  reader  by  the  aid  of  the  richer  and  fuller  content  ex- 
pressive of  the  personal  experiences  of  a  creative  genius.  The  problem  of  the 
teacher  is  to  analyze  the  work  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  are  the  ex- 
periences or  aspirations  of  the  child  which  should  be  recalled  to  him  as  the 
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first  step  toward  a  complete  sympathy  with  content  of  the  work  he  is  to 
study. 

From  this  point  of  view,  an  autobiography  is  of  vahie  in  the  elementary 
school  not  as  a  literary  work  but  as  the  record  of  the  life  of  a  man  ;  and  its 
value  will  be  proportioned  to  the  value  that  man's  life  has  when  translated 
into  the  experiences  of  the  pupil  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  study  of 
Franklin's  Autobiography  is  only  an  intermediate  step  to  an  appreciation 
of  Franklin,  the  man.  As  a  literary  work  the  book  does  not  respond  to  a 
need  in  the  child's  expressive  interests;  he  does  not  care  to  study  its  style 
for,  normally,  he  is  not  yearning  to  record  his  life-story  for  posterity.  But 
what  he  is  interested  in,  is  the  account  of  the  development  of  a  man  of 
power  in  his  time,  from  the  humblest  of  beginnings.  Potentially,  he  is  a 
Franklin ;  and  in  the  career  of  the  apprenticed  printer  he  sees  his  own  pos- 
sible life  unfolded  before  his  kindled  imagination. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  should  be  to  present  not  the  auto- 
biography of  Franklin,  but  Franklin  himself.  The  suggested  first  reading 
is  useless,  since  in  a  seventh-year  class  the  children  are  already  possessed 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  Franklin  and  his  influence  on  the  early  history 
of  the  nation.  Insofar  as  a  detailed  study  of  selected  portions  is  necessary 
to  make  possible  an  emotional  appreciation  of  dynamic  periods  in  the  man's 
career  as  recorded  in  his  life,  there  should  be  a  due  emphasis  on  the  form. 
But  in  every  case  the  selection  of  the  part  read  should  be  made  so  that  it 
will  illustrate  a  vital  point  in  the  development  of  the  man;  it  should  verify 
through  the  actual  experience  of  Franklin  an  actual  or  a  possible  situation 
in  the  life  of  the  boy.  To  read  the  entire  book  in  the  time  allotted  would 
be  manifestly  impossible ;  hence  the  parts  chosen  for  actual  reading  should 
be  complete  in  themselves  and  should  present  dramatic  episodes  in  Frank- 
lin's life.  The  necessary  connections  between  these  parts  may  be  made 
by  oral  reports  on  portions  of  the  autobiography  read  at  home  by  the 
pupils,  or  by  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  historical  events  during  the  period  in  question.  The  third 
reading  must  undoubtedly  be  eliminated  from  our  course,  for  there  is  no 
possibility  for  "effective  oral  rendering  of  parts — which  make  special  ap- 
peals to  the  pupil's  imaginations  and  sympathies."  To  summarize,  then, 
only  one  reading  should  be  given.  This  should  be  of  selected  parts — units 
in  themselves  and  capable  of  treatment  in  a  single  period. 

Naturally  the  dominant  question  is :  What  parts  shall  be  selected  ? 
While  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  one  set  of  choices,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  will  be  accepted  by  every  teacher.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be.  The  plan  of  one  teacher  can  never  be  followed  by 
another  with  the  enthusiasm  that  characterizes  the  presentation  of  one's 
own  work.  I  may  be  pardoned,  nevertheless,  for  suggesting  what  should 
be  the  criterion  by  which  the  selections  are  to  be  judged.  In  other  words 
what  aspects  of  Franklin  may  we  rightly  assume  appeal  to  the  boy  in  the 
seventh  year  either  because  they  meet  his  personal  ideas  or  serve  to  re- 
construct the  notions  he  has  received  from  his  earlier  study  of  American 
history  ? 
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These  criteria,  I  take  it,  are  three  in  number.  They  are  those  which  are 
indicative  of  an  appreciation  of  Frankhn  under  three  aspects,  viz. :  Frank- 
hn,  the  self-made  man;  Frankhn,  the  marvel  of  versatility;  Franklin,  the 
man  of  affairs.  As  typical  of  the  first,  we  should  select  portions  of  the 
autobiography  which  will  show  us  the  steady  application  of  the  youth,  his 
industry,  his  systematic  mode  of  living,  his  frugality,  his  unbending  recti- 
tude; for  the  second,  we  should  choose  portions  which  present  the  varied 
aspects  of  his  career,  the  scientist,  the  practical  inventor,  the  printer,  the 
author,  the  man  of  business,  etc. ;  while  for  the  third  we  should  take  parts 
from  the  autobiography  which  show  the  important  part  he  played  in  politics 
at  home  and  in  diplomatic  relations  abroad.  The  first  two  will,  if  properly 
presented,  satisfy  personal  ideals ;  the  third  will  serve  to  vitalize  historical 
notions  already  acquired  by  the  pupil.  A  partial  selection  is  here  given. 
The  pagination  is  that  of  the  edition  of  the  autobiography  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  William  B.  Cairns, 

1.  His  youth,  pp.  7  and  8;  11  to  middle  page  12. 

2.  How  he  educated  himself;  pp.  12  to  middle  page  13;  then  page 
14,  bottom  p.  15;  p.  17,  18,  top  page  19. 

3.  Trip   to   Philadelphia ;   entrance   into  the  city,  pp.   23   to  bottom 
page  27. 

4.  Life  in  Philadelphia,  pp.  41,  42,  43,  top  page  44. 

5.  Life  in  London,  pp.  51,  52,  to  middle  page  53;  then  p.  55  to  top 
page  56. 

6.  Life  in  Philadelphia,  pp.  68,  69,  bottom  pp.  74,  75,  76. 

7.  His  moral  education,  p.  87,  to  top  of  p.  102.    Three  or  four  lessons, 
omitting  the  discussion  of  religious  matters. 

8.  The  Almanac,  pp.  102,  103.  With  copious  quotations  from  the 
Almanac  itself. 

9.     His  public  service,  p.  119  to  middle  page  123. 

10.  As  an  inventor,  etc.,  pp.  128-132  inclusive. 

11.  As  civil  benefactor,  pp.   137-142  inclusive. 

12.  His  plan  of  union,  pp.  144-147  inclusive. 

13.  As  English  agent,  and  as  colonel,  pp.  150-170.  Much  may  be 
rapidly  passed  over;  four  lessons  in  all;  perhaps  three  will  suffice. 

I  am  mindful  that  this  list  is  open  to  much  criticism,  but  is  offered 
solely  as  a  suggestion.  The  lessons  should  be  conducted  like  ordinary  read- 
ing lessons,  except  that  the  introduction  should  consist  of  a  summary  of  the 
connecting  parts  or  of  a  review  of  the  historical  events.  The  questioning 
throughout  the  lesson  should  bear  upon  the  development  of  that  aspect  of 
the  man,  the  consideration  of  which  prompted  the  specific  choice.  Illus- 
trative material  of  all  sorts,  it  is  needless  to  add,  should  be  employed  here 
as  in  all  teaching. 
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Comparison  of  American  and  English  Constitutions. 

By  a.  J.  Levine. 

Tenth  Week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  became  manifest  that  a 
strong  government  was  necessary  to  weave  together  the  colonists  into  one 
nation.  The  colonial  governments  while,  in  a  measure,  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  individual  colonies,  had  much  that  required  strengthening  and  unifying. 
There  was  too  much  variety  in  the  forms  that  different  governments  of 
colonies  assumed  to  make  for  amalgamation.  The  Articles  of  Confederation, 
while  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  loose  tie  that  held  the  settlers  together, 
lacked  a  great  deal  in  the  strength  it  imparted  to  the  central  government. 

This  agreement  carried  us  through  the  war,  and  the  test  of  years  in 
such  trying  times  it  received,  revealed  its  flaws.  The  colonies  were  too 
much  entrenched  behind  their  own  small  charters  to  allow  any  deviation 
from  it  and  too  self-contained  to  surrender  certain  of  its  rights  to  a  central 
government  for  the  common  weal.  They  were  afraid  of  giving  Congress 
too  much  power  lest  they  lose  some  of  the  independence  that  they  bled  for 
in  the  war. 

The  histor)'-  of  the  commissary  department  of  the  war  will  show  how 
uncertain  the  revenue  came  in  from  the  States.  Each  State  levied  its  own 
tax  and  some  were  not  very  prompt  in  paying.  The  result  was  discouraging 
to  the  army  leaders.  Troops  were  ill  fed  and  irregularly  paid.  Valley  Forge, 
with  all  its  horrors,  would  never  sully  our  pages  of  history  if  Congress  had 
power  to  make  uniform  laws  for  levying  and  collecting  revenue. 

Again  there  existed  a  glaring  inequality  among  States  of  small  popula- 
tion. Each  State  had  the  same  number  of  votes  in  Congress,  irrespective  of 
size  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

Each  State  had  to  do  its  own  regulating  of  its  commerce.  There  was 
no  union  that  would  give  strength  to  the  government.  The  States  were 
united,  but  divided  by  barriers,  jealousy  and  lack  of  confidence,  that  de- 
stroyed its  efficiency.  Continental  Congress  consisted  of  but  one  house  that 
represented  the  States.  The  people  did  not  get  direct  representation.  The 
government  had  no  President  and  was  like  an  army  without  a  general. 
Congress  lacked  authority  to  enfore  any  of  its  measures.  It  could  act  as 
arbiter  and  adviser  but  it  could  not  command.  It  had  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing. It  could  make  treaties  but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  State 
to  obey  or  ignore  them.  It  could  borrow  money  but  could  not  pledge  itself 
for  its  payment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under  which  we  now  live, 
remedied  these  evils  and  placed  the  Government  in  the  strong  centralized 
position  it  noAv  occupies.  Its  framers  did  not  dream  how  strong  it  would 
be  till  put  to  the  test  by  the  destructive  forces  of  secession.    The  Civil  War 
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answered  this  question  of  our  Constitution  representing  a  union  "one  and 
inseparable"  in  a  manner  that  banished  all  doubts. 

The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Its  purpose  is  ex- 
plained in  the  preamble : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

This  statement  furnishes  the  world  with  the  reasons  for  laying  aside 
the  government  as  outlined  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  substituting 
our  present  one.  We  readily  see  what  impelled  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  state  the  need  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  did  not  subserve  this  essential  purpose. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Congress. 
In  the  lower  grades  pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  Congress  and  in  this  article  will  review  by  drawing  a  parallel  between 
English  and  United  States  law. 

England. 

I.  A  gradual  growth  from  early  ages.  A  great  deal  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Parliament  are  termed  "unwritten."  They  are  based 
on  precedent  and  custom.    It  is  known  as  Parliament. 

II.  Can  interfere  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  State  religion  and 
directing  its  work. 

III.  Composed  of  two  houses,  as : 

(a)  House  of  Lords. 

(b)  House  of  Commons. 

House  of  Lords — Composition. 

About  600  nobles,  subdivided  as  follows : 

(a)  Members  possessing  hereditary  titles. 

(b)  Members  possessing  titles  granted  by  the  king. 

(c)  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England — the  Established  Church 

of  that  country. 

(d)  Irish  peers  elected  for  life. 

(e)  Scottish  peers  elected  for  seven  years. 
Qualifications:    Must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
Salary :    Receives  no  pay.    The  Irish  peers  do. 
Presiding  Officer:    Lord  Chancellor. 

Quorum :     Three  members,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Duties : 

(a)   Before  a  bill  can  become  a  law  it  must  pass  this  House.     All 
bills  may  be  amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  excepting 
those  relating  to  revenue. 
■  (b)     It  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal, 
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House  of  Commons — Members. 

Six  hundred  seventy. 

Elected :    By  voters,  for  seven  years. 

Salary:    None  (excepting  Irish  members). 

Qualifications:  Must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age.  No  clergyman,  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  peer  can  become  a  member. 

Presiding  Officer:    The  Speaker,  elected  from  among  the  members. 

Quorum :    Forty  members,  including  the  Speaker. 

Powers  and  Duties :  Bills  for  raising  revenue  originate  in  this  House. 
A  new  House  is  elected  whenever  a  new  Ministry  or  Cabinet  comes  into 
power. 

United  Sxi^xES, 

I.  Established  by  the  Constitution.  The  law  regulating  its  scope  and 
powers  is  termed  "written  law."  Its  powers  are  rigidly  circumscribed  and 
its  privileges  religiously  safeguarded. 

II.  Must  not  legislate  on  any  matter  relating  to  religious  belief. 
HI.     Consists  of  two  houses : 

(a)  Senate. 

(b)  House  of  Representatives. 

Senate — Composition . 

Ninety-two  Senators — two  from  each  State.  Oklahoma,  the  newly- 
admitted  '  State,  has  augmented  the  number  of  Senators  from  ninety  to 
ninety-two.    They  are  chosen  by  State  legislators  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Qualifications : 

(a)  At  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

(b)  A  citizen  for  nine  years. 

(c)  A  resident  of  the  State  he  is  chosen  from. 
Salary:     Five  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Presiding  Officer:  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  his 
absence,  a  president  pro  tern. 

Quorum :     Majority  of  all  members. 
Duties : 

(a)  All  bills  must  pass  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote,  and  in  case 

of  veto  must  receive  there  a  two-thirds  vote.     All  bills 
may  be  amended  in  the  Senate. 

(b)  This  body  tries  all  cases  of  impeachment. 

(c)  It  must  pass  upon  all  nominations  for  offices  made  by  the 

President. 

(d)  It  ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers. 

House  of  Representatives — Members. 

Three  hundred  eighty-six.  One  representative  for  about  every  two 
hundred  thousand. 

Elected :    By  voters,  for  two  years. 
Salary:    $5,000  per  year. 
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Qualifications : 

(a)  Must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

(b)  Must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years. 

(c)  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  State  from  which  chosen. 
Presiding  Officer:    The  Speaker,  elected  from  among  the  members. 
Quorum:     Majority  of  all  members. 

Powers  and  Duties : 

(a)  Originates  all  bills  for  raising  revenue. 

(b)  Sole  power  of  bringing  charges  for  impeachment. 

Meets  in  Washington  at  stated  time.  President  may  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion if  condition  of  country  warrants  the  call  for  urgent  legislation. 

Tzvelfth  Week. 

Executive  Department. 

England. 

Power  is  vested  in  a  king  or  queen  in  the  fine  legalized  by  Parliament. 
Serves  for  life. 

Qualifications : 

(a)  Must  be  descended  from  the  House  of  Hanover. 

(b)  Must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England — Protestant. 
Election :    Plolds  office  for  life.    The  theory  advanced  by  the  early  kings 

was  known  as  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings."  Parliament  fixes  the  line  that 
shall  supply  the  incumbents  of  the  throne.  In  case  of  death  the  eldest  son 
succeeds  him. 

Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  The  king  may  make  treaties  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

(b)  Has  great  power  of  appointment  to  offices  of  a  civil  or  religious 

nature.  He  may  also  grant  titles  of  nobility  as  a  reward 
of  merit  in  any  field  of  activity. 

(c)  Before  a  bill  can  become  a  law  it  must  receive  the  signature 

of  the  king.  His  veto  power  has  remained  in  abeyance 
since  1707,  as  the  ministers  have  a  direct  influence  over 
all  legislation. 

(d)  Must  convene  Parliament;  also  dissolve  it. 

(e)  Declares  war  or  peace. 

(f)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

(g)  May  pardon  political  ofifenses,  as  revolts,  etc. 

(h)   Communicates  with  the  legislative  body  at  every  session  about 
national  affairs. 

The  United  States. 

President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  re- 
election for  four  additional  years.  Precedent  as  set  by  Washington  limits 
President's  possible  term  to  eight  years. 

Qualifications : 

(a)   Must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
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(b)  Must  be  resident  of  tbe  United  States  for  the  term  of  fourteen 

years. 

(c)  ]\lust  be  a  national-ljorn  citizen. 
Election : 

(a)  The  people  choose  Electors,  one  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 

sentative.    He  is  not  voted  for  directly.     These  Electors 
meet  and  elect  a  President. 

(b)  In  case  of-  failure  to  elect  a  President  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives chooses  from  the  three  candidates  having  the 
highest  electoral  vote. 

In  case  of  death,  resignation  or  removal,  the  Vice-President 
succeeds  to  office. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  succeed  in  the  order  their  offices 
were  created  with  the  growth  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
vided they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Powers  and  Duties : 

(a)  May  make  treaties  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  President  has  power  to  nominate  many  officials,  such  as 

Judges  of  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Courts  and  Am- 
bassadors.    The  Senate  passes  upon  all  his  nominations. 

(c)  A  bill  must  receive  the  President's  signature.    "If  he  approves, 

he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it."  Must  be  returned  within 
ten  days  or  it  becomes  a  law  without  his  signature. 

(d)  Convenes  Congress;  special  sessions. 

(e)  Has  no  power  to  declare  war  or  peace. 

(f)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

(g)  May  pardon  political  offenses,  as  revolts,  etc. 

(h)   Sends   Presidential   Message  recommending   certain   lines  of 
legislation. 
Have  pupils  contrast  the  two  "heads"  minutely  and  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  each  in  shaping  national  affairs. 

Impress  upon  pupils  the  social  side  of  English  government  and  its 
duplicate  in  the  Vice-President's  duties  as  national  host. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

The  Cabinet. 

England. 

I.  The  leader  of  the  popular  or  party  in  power  is  called  Premier  or 
Prime  Minister.  He  selects  his  Cabinet  from  the  members  of  his  own  party 
in  both  Houses.  Their  work  is  initiative  and  does  for  the  king  what  our 
President  does  for  us. 

II.  As  soon  as  a  party  loses  its  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  mtist  resign  and  a  new  Cabinet  is  formed  from 
the  party  in  power. 
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III.  They  are  members  of  Congress,  originating  all  formative  legisla- 
tion and  responsible  to  it.  At  the  same  time  they  are  heads  of  departments. 
There  are  no  fixed  number  of  departments,  new  offices  springing  into  life  as 
occasion  demands  and  supervised  by  a  "Secretary." 

The  United  States. 

I.  The  President  is  not  autocratic.  He  needs  advisers  and  has  the 
power  to  choose  them  from  among  his  own  political  adherents.  They  are 
appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

II.  The  President  may  at  his  pleasure  dismiss  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet. 

III.  They  are  not  members  of  Congress.    Each  receives  $8,000  a  year. 

Executive  Departments  of  the  United  States. 

( 1 )  Department  of  State : 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  His  is  a  re- 
sponsible position.  He  attends  to  the  foreign  affairs.  He  also  corresponds 
with  all  executives  of  the  States. 

All  countries  of  the  civilized  world  communicate  with  us  through  the 
Secretary,  whose  responsibilties  in  this  respect  are  heavy  and  delicate.  A 
wrong  word,  a  letter  so  worded  as  to  slightly  offend  the  foreign  power 
addressed,  might  lead  to  irksome  complications,  and  unless  properly  an- 
swered may  lead  to  war.  Nations  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  and  insist  upon  a  proper  exercise  of  national  comity  when  dealing 
diplomatically  with  them.  He  supervises  the  publishing  of  laws  by  Congress 
and  issues  proclamations  declaring  the  admission  of  States. 

Each  department  is  sub-divided  into  bureaus  to  facilitate  its  work. 

(2)  Treasury  Department : 

It  is  in  charge  of  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  He  attends  to 
financial  affairs  and  at  times  has  to  shoulder  enormous  responsibility.  His 
hand  must  be  constantly  on  the  pulse  of  the  financial  institutions  whose 
derangement  might  bring  on  a  panic  or  depression.  He  must  watch  the 
money  market  and  by  proper  distributions  of  public  moneys  and  enforcement 
of  regulations  governing  trust  and  banking  institutions,  he  buoys  up  public 
confidence  and  thus  promotes  prosperity. 

He  has  diarge  of  the  Mints  and  Treasury  Buildings. 

(3)  Department  of  War: 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  "Secretary  of  War."  Upon  his 
foresight  and  maintenance  of  efficiency  in  the  army  depends  the  security  of 
the  Republic  fromi  foreign  invasion.  He  recommends  changes  in  composi- 
tion of  the  army  and  sees  to  it  that  the  soldiery  is  well  fed  and  kept  in  con- 
tentment. Our  army  has  recently  been  increased,  and  our  threatened  con- 
flict with  Japan  and  our  eagerness  to  maintain  a  strategically  efficient  army 
in  the  Philippines  makes  it  a  very  important  department  in  our  Government. 
The  army  must  be  trained  to  be  in  momentary  readiness  to  repel  an  invasion. 

(4)  Department  of  Justice : 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  an  "Attorney  General,"  who  is  the 
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District  Attorney  of  the  Nation.  The  present  development  of  financial 
combinations  and  trusts  makes  it  imperative  to  have  at  the  head  of  this 
department  a  man  of  legal  acumen  and  business  training. 

(5)  Post  Office  Department : 

Our  postal  service  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Our  dependencies 
have  magnified  its  scope.    It  is  in  charge  of  a  "Postmaster  General.'' 

(6)  Navy  Department: 

Our  future  conflicts,  as  shown  by  recent  developments  in  modern  war- 
fare, make  this  department  even  of  more  importance  than  the  army.  It  is 
tlie  great  naval  armament  of  the  future  that  will  decide  the  supremacy  of 
this  continent,  and  is  is  in  the  certain  indestructibility  and  impregnability  of 
future  warships  that  will  find  a  solution  for  the  sentiment  that  prompted  the 
Hague  Conferences.    It  is  in  charge  of  a  "Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

(7)  Department  of  the  Interior : 

It  is  in  charge  of  the  "Secretary  of  the  Interior."  With  his  sub-bureaus 
he  controls  affairs  relating  to  public  lands,  Indian  affairs,  pensions,  patents, 
education,  railroads  and  census. 

(8)  Department  of  Agriculture: 

In  charge  of  the  "Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  who  attends  and  encour- 
ages agricultural  affairs.  He  organizes  fairs  to  compete  for  perfect  products 
and  distributes  literature  setting  forth  the  work  of  expert  agriculturists  that 
benefit  the  farmers.  Samples  of  seeds  and  fertilizer  are  distributed  free 
of  charge.  The  department  maintains  experimental  stations — farming  sec- 
tions in  charge  of  Government  experts  who  watch  growth  of  plants  and 
record  it  for  the  benefit  of  other  farmers.  He  also  operates  Weather  Bu- 
reaus— an  important  sub-division  that  is  of  untold  good  to  people  in  general 
and  farmers  and  sailors  in  particular.  He  employs  Government  inspectors 
of  food  who  pass  upon  the  purity  and  condition  of  exported  and  imported 
cattle  and  beef. 

(9)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

In  charge  of  the  "Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor."  He  attends 
to  commercial  and  industrial  affairs,  regulates  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
and  has  charge  of  immigration.  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws  are  under  their 
care.  They  also  take  care  of  lighthouses,  life-saving  stations  and  coast 
surveys. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Judiciary  Department. 

Our  Constitution  is  classed  as  "written."  In  the  main  provisions  the 
law  is  imperative,  direct  and  explicit.  There  are,  however,  clauses  that  only 
indicate  action  but  grant  the  Congress  all  power  to  legislate  upon  the  details. 
A  great  deal  of  our  Constitution  places,  by  inference,  confidence  in  its  legis- 
lators by  limiting  its  scope  to  merely  indicate  procedure. 

But  the  legislators  are  not  always  disinterested  in  laws  to  always  place 
neutral  construction  upon  the  "indicated"  tenets  of  the  Constitution.  No 
Northerner  would  in  all  charity  expect  unbiased  legislation  if  left  to  the 
justice  of  the  Southerner  in  a  question  concerning  the  negro.    The  framers 
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of  the  Constitution  thoughtfully  provided  for  a  legislative  body  known  as 
a  Supreme  Court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  law  wherever  and  when- 
ever any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  its  application  to  particu- 
lar circumstances. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  It  consists  of  nine 
members — one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  associates.  The  Chief  Justice  receives 
a  salary  of  $13,000  a  year,  and  his  associates  $12,500,  Its  duties  are  mani- 
fold. When  a  President  is  impeached  the  Chief  Justice  acts  as  presiding 
officer  over  the  Senate — the  body  trying  such  cases.  The  Court  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  Consuls  and  Public  Ministers. 
Also  in  cases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 

Its  most  important  function  is  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  to  prescribe 
the  application  of  United  States  laws  to  State  laws  and  vice  versa.  States 
may  have  laws  passed  in  conflict  with  Federal  laws.  The  Supreme  Court 
defines  the  limits  of  the  provisions  of  such  contradicting  laws.  It  acts  as 
the  last  court  of  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Courts  and  Court  of  Claims. 

Our  country  has  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  colonial 
confine  to  our  country.  With  its  growth  new  auxiliary  courts  have  been 
established.  These  are  known  as  Inferior  Courts.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  in  order  of  importance. 

(1)  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals: 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  nine  Judicial  Districts.  Each  district 
is  in  charge  of  one  of  these  Courts.  The  composition  of  the  Court  is:  One 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  Circuit  Judges  and  one  District  Judge. 
Any  two  may  transact  the  business  of  the  Court. 

(2)  United  States  Circuit  Courts: 

There  are  nine  Courts,  one  in  each  district.  The  membership  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  They  are :  One  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
one  Circuit  Judge  and  one  District  Judge.  Any  two  constitute  a  legal 
quorum.    Their  salary  is  $7,000  per  annum. 

(3)  United  States  District  Courts: 

There  are  one  or  more  in  each  State.  There  are  97  such  districts.  A 
District  Judge  presides  over  each  Court  at  a  salary  of  $6,000.  It  has  charge 
of  cases  involving  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  bankruptcy,  civil 
actions  involving  the  United  States  or  an  officer,  infringement  of  personal 
rights  (provided  against  by  the  Constitution)  and  patent,  copyright  and 
revenue  laws. 

(4)  United  States  Court  of  Claims : 

Composed  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices.  When 
thus  employed.  Chief  Justice  receives  a  salary  of  $6,500  a  year;  Associates, 
$6,000. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Law. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  all  right  of  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Such  existence  is  insured  by  stringent  laws.  We  make  sure  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  enforced  and  are  ready  to  do  so  by  show  of  force. 
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Strong  laws  insure  peace,  and  the  acme  of  its  power  is  reached  through  the 
conduct  of  "law-abiding  citizens." 

There  are  times  when  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  men  are  severely  jostled. 
Political  upheavals  undermine  the  stability  and  majesty  of  the  law  and  it 
loses  its  efficacy.  War  might  break  out.  An  enemy  might  invade  our  land 
and  ruthlessly  trample  down  our  laws.  Civil  law  is  trampled  on  and,  at  least, 
sunk  in  abeyance.    The  invader  may  proclaim  his  own  law. 

A  troublesome  community  might  defy  its  law-givers  and  the  Govern- 
ment may  despatch  troops  to  take  situation  in  hand.  The  commander  in- 
augurates a  law.  Such  law  is  known  as  "martial  law."  The  soldiery  takes 
upon  itself  to  regulate  affairs,  settle  disputes  and  try  offenders.  The  ends 
of  justice  are  not  always  equitably  served.  The  jury  system^  and  right  to 
be  represented  by  lawyer  is  ignored.  Men  are  tried  by  court  martial.  The 
execution  follows  too  swiftly  upon  the  conviction. 

Such  exercise  of  the  governing  power,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  troops,  retains  the  glamour  of  justice.  They  are  commissioned  by 
proper  authority  and  are  replaced  by  civil  authority  as  speedily  as  equilibrium 
is  re-established.  There  are  times  when  the  law  is  even  shorn  of  the  least 
vestige  of  authority.  An  outraged  community  whose  anger  has  turned 
against  its  laws  or  morality  may  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  inflict 
supreme  punishment. 

Mob  rule  has  had  its  day  in  the  early  Civil  War  and  early  colonial  his- 
tory. This  form  of  delinquency  has  taken  a  particularly  virulent  form  in  the 
South  and  primitive  West.  "Lynch  law"  is  the  formidable  appellation  it 
has  received. 

Historx   Notes— 8B. 

THE  WAR. 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

Lesson  I. 

Campaign  of  1862  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

General  Euell,  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  was  opposed  by 
General  Bragg.  The  Confederates  moved  toward  Louisville.  A  part  of  the 
army  was  to  take  Lexington  and  threaten  Cincinnati.  Buell  had  managed 
to  outwit  Bragg  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Louisville  ahead  of  him.  Bragg 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Buell  at  Perryville,  where  he  fought  a  severe 
battle.  He  continued  to  retreat  and  Buell,  held  back  by  dilatory  tactics,  did 
not  press  his  advantage  by  a  bold  onset.  Buell's  management  of  the  battle 
was  criticized  and  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  S.  Rosecrans. 

The  historian  Elson  draws  an  interesting  parallel  between  Bragg's  in- 
vasion of  Kentucky  and  Lee's  iavasion  of  Maryland:  "Both  ended  in  failure. 
In  each  case  the  Confederate  commander  withdrew  after  the  battle  at  night 
and  abandoned  the  expedition.  The  parallel  is  notable  between  McClellan 
and  Buell.  Both  were  good  disciplinarians,  but  lacking  in  the  fire  and  dash 
necessary  to  an  offensive  campaign.  Both  were  successful  without  a  great 
victory  in  driving  the  Confederates  from  border  State  soil." 
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The  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  now  renamed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Rosecrans  remained  quietly  at  Nashville.  In  December,  1862,  he  moved  his 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  toward  Bragg's  headquarters  at  Mufreesboro, 
Tennessee.  General  Rosecrans,  bravely  seconded  by  Thomas,  saved  the  firsc 
day  of  battle.  The  Federal  troops  were  closely  pressed  and  the  battle  was 
a  drawn  one.  On  January  2,  1863,  the  contest  was  resumed,  resulting  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Bragg's  crippled  army  from  Mufreesboro, 

Lesson  II. 

Contest  on  the  Mississippi. 

A. — Vicksburg. 

Vicksburg  was  an  impregnable  height  manned  by  a  good  force  of  artil- 
lery commanding  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  situated  on  a  lofty  blufif  at 
the  junction  of  the  Yazoo  River  with  the  Mississippi.  At  this  point  the 
Mississippi  assumes  a  devious  and  'serpentine  course,  flanked  by  deep  lakes, 
the  site  of  former  abandoned  channels  of  the  Mississippi  River,  The  posi- 
tion was  too  lofty  to  be  taken  by  Federal  boats  and  no  army  could  hope  to 
reach  it  by  land.  The  only  vulnerable  spot  was  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg. 
Its  approach  by  land  was  controlled  by  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad. 
Grant  could  not  hope  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  fortification  by  landing  to 
the  north  of  it.  Haines  Blufif  commanded  all  passes  and  the  attempt  of 
Sherman  to  reduce  this  post  met  with  utter  failure. 

Grant  took  his  whole  army  down  the  Mississippi  River  and  landed  oppo- 
site Vicksburg.  He  spent  some  time  exploring  tributary  streams  that  would 
establish  connections  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  without  exposing 
the  troops  to  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Finding  this  impracticable,  he  hit  upon 
a  very  bold  plan.  He  sent  down  Porter's  fleet  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
batteries,  to  a  point  on  the  river  below  Vicksburg.  By  a  series  of  feints  he 
led  the  Confederates  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  land  to  the  north,  while 
he  marched  his  army  south,  crossing  the  river  at  a  point  twenty-five  miles 
below  Vicksburg.  He  met  and  defeated  detachments  of  Confederates  and, 
proceeded  to  march  upon  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  General  John- 
ston was  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  and  Grant  intended  to  drive  a  wedge  into 
the  Confederate  lines,  so  as  to  get  between  Johnston  and  Pemberton,  the 
commander  of  Vicksburg.  His  base  of  supplies  was  threatened  and  throw- 
ing all  fear  to  the  winds  he  cut  himself  from  the  line  of  communication, 
depending  upon  the  rations  the  troops  could  carry  in  their  knapsacks.  To 
be  saved  from  annihilation  it  was  imperative  that  he  be  successful  at  every 
point.  He  defeated  Johnston  and  turned  his  attention  upon  Pemberton, 
whom  he  drove  into  Vicksburg.  Grant,  apprehensive  of  the  recovery  of 
Johnston,  ordered  a  general  assault  upon  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg. 
He  failed  dismally  and  settled  down  to  reduce  the  place  by  aggressive  siege. 
By  July  3,  1862,  the  city  was  starved  into  submission.  Grant's  popularity 
became  unbounded  and  he  was  created  major-general. 

B. — Farragut  at  New  Orleans  1862. 

New  Orleans  was  the  object  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The  blockade 
was  not  kept  intact,  as  many  boats  succeeded  in  eluding  capture  and  in 
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running  the  blockade.     The  ram  Manassas  steamed  down  the  river  and 
made  an  attack  upon  the  blockading  squadron. 

Ship  Island,  near  New  Orleans,  had  been  occupied  by  Union  troops 
under  Butler.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done  and  Admiral  Farragut 
Porter  second  in  command,  reached  the  place  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
The  capture  of  the  city  was  of  much  importance.  It  would  exert  a  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  South  and  would  serve  for  a  base  of  preparations  in 
launching  armies  against  points  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  approach  was  well  guarded  by  two  forts,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
channel.  Farragut  commenced  the  attack  by  calling  into  requisition  his 
flotilla,  armed  with  mortars.  He  then  boldly  passed  between  both  forts, 
silencing  each  in  turn.  The  Confederates  abandoned  New  Orleans  and  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  General  Butler,  who  placed  the  city  under  his 
supervision. 

Lesson  III. 

"Emancipation." 

President  Lincoln  had  religiously  refrained  from  dragging  the  question 
of  slavery  into  the  struggle.  It  was  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  the  struggle  dragged  on  with  the 
end  uncertain,  the  character  of  the  war  assumed  an  added  element. 

Many  steps  had  been  taken  towards  abolition.  In  May,  1861,  General 
Butler  refused  to  return  slaves  taken  at  Fortress  Monroe,  declaring  that 
they  were  "contraband  of  war."  This  phrase  was  extended  to  include  even 
fugitive  slaves  taking  refuge  in  the  North.  On  April  16th  Congress 
abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation,  however. 
Congress  again  passed  a  law  in  June,  1862,  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  terri- 
tories then  existing  or  formed  in  the  future.  Congress  urged  upon  the 
border  States  to  confiscate  all  slaves  belonging  to  masters  engaged  in  carry- 
ing arms  against  the  Union. 

Lincoln's  strict  adherence  to  keeping  the  war  a  struggle  for  preservation 
suffered  a  relaxation  and  he  became  convinced  that  the  moral  strength 
of  the  North  would  be  augmented  by  introducing  the  human  element, 
abolition.  Such  a  course  would  compromise  the  South  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  effectually  bar  foreign  interference. 

Lincoln  drafted  the  famous  Emancipation  proclamation  and  on  the 
advice  of  Seward  delayed  its  announcement,  so  as  to  follow  upon  the  heels 
of  some  signal  Union  victory.  Then  came  Antietam.  On  September  22, 
1862,  Lincoln  called  upon  the  South  to  reenter  the  fold,  and  informed  the 
Confederacy  that  unless  such  allegiance  is  assumed  within  one  hundred  days 
all  slaves  within  their  boundary  would  be  declared  free.  On  January  1,  1863, 
he  made  good  his  threat,  by  publishing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Lincoln's  defence  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure  is  voiced  in  his 
statement  that  "measures  otherwise  unlawful  might  become  lawful  by  becom- 
ing indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  through  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation.    Right  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground." 
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Lesson  IV. 

"Lee  Marches  North." 

Chancellorsville, 

Burnside's  failure  at  Fredericksburg  left  the  army  in  a  demoralized 
state.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  who  succeeded  him,  initiated  his  attack  upon 
Chancellorsville  by  minor  calvary  diversions  intended  to  rupture  Lee's  lines 
of  communication.  He  succeeded  in  eluding  Lee  and  massed  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  troops  on  his  flank.  When  Lee  divined  his  purpose,  he  faced  his 
troops  towards  the  Union  lines.  Hooker  fritted  away  a  whole  day  in  dead^ 
indecision,  and  when  he  advanced  to  the  attack  Lee  was  prepared  to  meet 
him. 

Hooker  withdrew  into  an  entangled  wood-covered  terrain,  aptly  called 
the  Wilderness,  where  it  was  impossible  to  execute  maneuvers  or  properly 
deploy  his  troops.    Lee,  with  a  force  half  as  great,  followed  Hooker  and  gave 
battle.    Trusting  to  Hooker's  vacillation,  Lee  divided  his  army,  one  command 
under  Jackson  circling  the  army  and  taking  Hooker's  right  on  the  reverse, 
while  Lee  covered  this  move  by  feints  upon  the  center.    Jackson  demolished 
the  right  wing  and  succeeded  in  throwing  the  whole  army  into  confusion. 
Jackson  fell  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  triumph,  killed  by  his  own  men. 
Hooker  sought  aid  from  Sedwick's  one  corps  still  fronting  the  works  at 
Fredericksburg.    This  gallant  general  took  Marye's  Heights,  the  Waterloo  of 
Burnside,  and  boldly  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  panic-stricken  commander. 
Lee,  trusting  to  Hooker's  demoralization  to  keep  him  nerveless  and  bottled 
up,  turned  upon  Sedwick  and  drove  him  back  after  a  day's  hard  fighting. 
Hooker  fled  to  his  old  camps  unpursued  by  the  victorious  Lee.     Hooker 
proved  his  inferiority  to  Lee  by  his  mismanagement  of  the  campaign.     He 
failed  to  make  use  of  his  whole  force,  keeping  a  great  part  of  his  army 
massed  at  points  remote  from  the  firing  line,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
being  decimated. 

THE  CONFEDERACY. 
Lesson  L 
The  extreme  Southern  leaders  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  South  with 
the  thought  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  would  precipitate  disastrous  effects. 
They  pointed  out  that  Lincoln,  an  enemy  of  slavery,  was  no  less  radical 
than  the  Abolitionists.  They  informed  their  hearers  that  the  fate  of  slavery 
and  its  attendant  blessings  to  their  owners  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  recent  enactment  of  the  "personal  liberty  law"  was  regarded  as  a  con- 
travention of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  pointed  out  that  with  the  law 
unsupported,  the  South  had  little  redress  against  fugitives. 

South  Carolina  was  the  only  State  that  chose  presidential  electors  by  its 
legislature.  They  cast  their  votes  for  Breckenridge  and  awaited  the  result 
of  the  national  election  in  ominous  silence.  South  Carolina  was  determined 
on  its  course  of  procedure.  The  remaining  Southern  States  made  it  plain 
that  the  entire  South  would  support  any  move  South  Carolina  chose  to 
make.  With  the  announcement  of  Lincoln's  election,  a  convention  was  called 
repealing  the  action  of  the  convention  of  1788  ratifying  the  Constitution 
and  declared  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  "subsisting  between  South 
Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
Within  a  month,  four  other  States  seceded  in  the  order  named:  They  were 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
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Lesson  II. 
On  February  4,  1861,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  six  "cotton  States" 
met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  improvise  a  government.  They  chose  as 
president,  the  then  vice-president,  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia.  At  the  following  convention,  this  provisional 
government  was  made  permanent  and  the  name  "Confederate  States" 
adopted.  The  border  States  vacillated,  and  though  strongly  in  favor  of 
secession,  forcible  secession  if  necessary,  they  held  out  for  a  short  time. 
The  maximum  number  of  seceding  States  was  reached  with  the  addition  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

The  constitution  adopted  was  modelled  after  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  South  did  not  take  exception  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  was  at  variance  with  the  interpretation  that  they  conceived  were  read 
into  it.  They  would  make  their  constitution  more  explicit.  Protective 
tariff  was  prohibited.  The  presidential  term  was  lengthened  to  six  years 
and  President  was  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  power  to  issue  bills  of 
credit  was  withdrawn  from  Congress.  The  slave  trade  was  prohibited  and 
Congress  could  prevent  its  introduction  from  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  last  months  of  Buchanan's  administration  w^ere  trying  and  deli- 
cate. His  message  to  Congress  in  1860  had  given  heart  to  the  Southern 
leaders.  He  deprecated  secession  and  urged  the  continuance  of  the  States 
in  the  Union,  but  admitted  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  President  could 
prevent  secession. 

Congress,  aware  of  the  momentous  step  taken  by  the  South,  en- 
deavored to  make  overtures  to  the  seceding  States.  They  were  for  passing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forbidding  Congress  to  ever  meddle  in 
slavery.  Others  proposed  that  the  line  36°  30  was  to  be  restored  and  south 
of  which  line  Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate  on  any  question  pertaining 
to  slavery.  All  compromises  were  of  no  avail.  The  seceding  States  seized 
all  government  property  within  their  borders.  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
still  held  out,  and  the  Federal  authorities  there  refused  to  surrender  Fort 
Sumter.  The  South  negotiated  for  its  transfer.  Buchanan  ordered  the 
troops  to  defend  the  flag  against  any  attack. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Lincoln.  Buchanan  had  done  little  to 
define  the  stand  to  be  taken  by  the  North.  Lincoln's  inauguration  speech 
was  calm  and  even  concilatory.  Congress  had  no  right,  he  admitted,  to 
interfere  with  slavery  where  it  existed  and  he  felt  inclined  to  accept  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  On  the  question  of  secession  his  utterances  were  vigor- 
ous, more  militant.  No  State  could  secede  from  the  Union,  he  declared, 
and  he  indicated  his  readiness  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union  with 
all  the  powers  of  the  government. 

The  South  precipitated  the  war.  Fort  Sumter  still  held  out  and  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  authorized  to  demand  its  surrender  and  if  necessary 
to  reduce  the  fortress  by  force.  The  fort  was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
it  passed  simultaneously  into  the  formal  custody  of  a  Confederate  garrison. 

The  same  newspapers  that  reported  the  downfall  of  the  fort,  printed 
the  proclamation,  issued  by  President  Lincoln  calling  upon  the  country  for 
75,000  militia  for  three  months.  The  curtain  was  rung  upon  one  of  the 
bloodiest  fratricidal  wars  in  history.  In  the  words  of  Mommsen,  it  was  "the 
mightiest  struggle  and  most  glorious  victory  as  yet  recorded  in  human 
annals." 
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Mathematics— First  Year. 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

First  Half,  Grade  1A — Second  Half,  Grade  IB. 

Months  :   September — OtTOBKR. 

Introductory  Notes. 

Ill  the  Annual  RcpurL  of  the  State  of  New  York  Educational  Depart- 
ment, Supplemental  Volume,  we  find  among  the  list  of  contents  the  heading 
"Mathematics." 

When  we  refer  to  the  Arithmetic  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools 
we  are  at  once  met  with  "Suggestions  to  Teachers." 

Here  wc  read  that  "the  work  in  arithmetic  should  produce  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  computation.  Accuracy  can  only  be  assured  by  holding  the 
pupils  to  exactly  correct  results  from  the  very  beginning.  The  pupil  should 
be  made  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  work  and  to  detect  and  correct  even 
the  slightest  error. 

"Rapidity  of  computation  can  only  be  assured  through  much  practice 
and  drill.  Throughout  the  first  five  years  toO'  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  drilling  the  pupil  upon  accurate  and  rapid  work  in  the  fundamental 
operations." 

From  "The  Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  in  Mathematics  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  under  the  heading  "Require- 
ments," we  find :  Both  the  course  of  study  and  the  syllabus  provide  for 
minimum  requirements.  Pupils  capable  of  more  rapid  advancement  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  Hmits  set  in  the  syllabus  for  the  grade. 

Methods. — No  attempt  is  made  to  dictate  methods.  The  following 
suggestions  are  offered :  Much  oral  drill  and  blackboard  work  should  be 
given.  Answers  should  be  tested  approximately  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  probably  correct. 

The  Combinations. — Special  importance  is  attached  to  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division. 

Problems. — Numerical  relations  may  be  found  wherever  the  mind 
seeks  them ;  hence  problems  may  be  derived  and  should  be  derived  from  the 
life  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  farm,  the  laboratory,  the  factory  and  the 
railroad,  as  well  as  from  the  shop  and  the  bank.  The  limitation  of  problems 
to  transactions  in  dollars  and  cents  tends  to  give  practical  arithmetic  a  purely 
formal  and  disciplinary  character;  on  the  other  hand,  excursions  into  other 
fields  of  human  activity,  while  sacrificing  nothing  of  the  disciplinary  value 
of  the  subject,  give  it  a  varied  and  interesting  content. 
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GRADE  lA. 

Months  :   September — October. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Counting. — 1  to  10;  further  if  practicable. 
Numeration. — 1  through  10;  further  if  practicable. 
Addition. — 1  through  4  and  1. 

Measurements  and  Com  i'Akisons. 

i'Kom.EMS. — Buying,  selling,  toy  nionc}',  cent  intrutluccd. 
Written. — Integers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Counting.- — 1  to  10;  further  if  practicable. 

Objects  in  room  counted,  children  counted,  pictures  distributed  and 
counted,  sounds,  motions,  hands,  arms,  fingers,  heads,  ears,  noses,  eyes, 
blackboard  rubbers,  crayons,  pieces  of  chalk,  lead  pencils,  window  poles, 
desks,  benches.  Counting  games,  songs  and  rhymes.  Counting  game :  chil- 
dren called  to  front  of  room  each  time  calling  some  member  of  the  class 
by  name. 

Little  Harold  Smith  was  playing  peek-a-boo  with  our  friend  George 
Brown,  and  then  there  were  two.  Two  little  boys  were  trying  to  get  free; 
James  Long  joined  them  and  then  there  were  three.  Three  little  boys  were 
swinging  on  a  door;  Herbert  Brown  came  and  then  there  were  four.  Four 
little  boys  were  near  a  bee-hive ;  Edmund  Ross  came  and  then  there  were 
five.  Five  little  boys  were  picking  up  sticks ;  when  Joseph  Kidd  came,  why, 
then  there  were  six.  Six  little  boys  talking  of  heaven ;  Charles  Davis  came 
and  then  there  were  seven.  Seven  little  boys  staying  up  late ;  when  Clarence 
White  came,  then  there  were  eight.  Eight  little  boys  standing  in  a  line ; 
Walter  Wright  came  and  then  there  were  nine.  Nine  little  boys  were  sitting 
near  a  den;  Jack  Rider  came  along  and  then  there  were  ten. 

A  game  of  this  nature  will  interest  the  child  at  once.  The  names  should 
be  those  of  girls  if  the  lesson  is  given  in  a  girls'  class.  Each  couplet  brings 
the  new  number. 

Songs.— 'The  Ant  Hill,"  "The  Bee  Hive,"  in  Emilie  Poulsson's  "Finger 
Plays." 

Rhymes. — "The  Sparrow  Game."     (Each  child  represents  a  sparrow.) 

One  little  sparrow  looking  at  you  ;  another  one  came  and  then  there 
were  two.  Two  little  sparrows  flying  up  the  tree ;  another  one  came  and 
then  there  were  three.  Three  little  sparrows  resting  on  the  door;  another 
one  came  and  then  there  were  fotn-.  Fom-  little  s])arrows  near  a  bee-hive; 
one  more  came  and  then  there  were  five.  Five  little  sparrows  played  all 
kinds  of  tricks;  another  one  came  and  then  there  were  six.  Six  little 
sparrows  flying  up  towards  heaven  ;  another  one  followed  them  and  then 
there  were  seven.  Seven  little  sparrows  swinging  on  a  gate;  another  one 
came  and  then  there  were  eight.  Eight  little  sparrows  seated  in  a  line; 
another  one  came  and  then  there  were  nine.  Nine  little  sparrows  fright ciierl 
by  a  hen,  were  joined  bv  another  and  then  there  were  ten. 
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Another  counting  game:  One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians;  four 
little,  live  little,  six  little  Indians;  seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians; 
ten  little  Indian  boys. 

Counting  based  on  these  games  and  rhymes :  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  ieveii,  eight,  nine,  ten.  Pictures  may  be  distributed,  ten  of  one  kind, 
ten  of  another;  the  scrap  i)ictures  of  cows,  chickens,  dogs,  boys,  girls,  birds, 
are  a  source  of  true  delight  to  every  child.  Think  of  the  pleasure  mani- 
fested by  the  child  in  counting  the  individual  pictures  given  him. 

"I  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  cows,"  says  one  child  as  he  counts 
his  pictures. 

"Oh,  I  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  chickens,"  says  another  child. 

"Miss  K.,  I  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  dogs." 

"I  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  ducks." 

Pictures  from  old  magazines  may  be  utilized  for  this  work. 

Sounds. — Teacher  rings  bell  ten  successive  times;  children  count  the 
rings:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Child  rings  the  bell;  other  children  in 
the  class  count:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  .V  child  is  called  upon  to  be  a 
cat  an  mew  ten  times;  another  to  be  a  cow  and  moo  ten  time;  another  to  be 
a  dog  and  bark  ten  times ;  another  to  be  a  bird  and  chirp  ten  times.  This 
exercise  may  be  long  or  short.  The  time  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

Motions. — Hands  upward,  stretch,  ten  times ;  each  stretch  counted. 
Hands  on  shoulders,  place,  ten  times;  clap  hands  softly,  ten  times;  clap 
hands  loudly,  ten  times ;  heads  nod,  ten  times ;  feet  tramp,  ten  times ;  the 
counts  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  and  each  time  counted  with  the  chil- 
dren:   1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,8,  9,  10. 

The  Ladder. — The  ladder  game  serves  well'  in  the  counting  work. 
Eagerly  the  children  climb  the  ladder.  Soon  they  recognize  the  figure  and 
associate  it  with  the  step  climbed.     Illustration  as  follows : 
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"Fred,  can  you  climb  the  ladder?"  Then  several  other  children  are 
called  upon  to  mount  the  ladder.  When  the  children  are  slow  or  hesitating 
the  teacher  may  gain  rapidity  in  the  child's  count  if  she  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  a  fire.  How  quickly  the  engines  responded !  How  the  ladder  and 
hose  were  brought  into  play!  How  quickly  the  fireman  reached  the  top 
of  the  ladder! 
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Numeration. — The  step  of  the  ladder  indicated  by  the  figure  on  each 
step  gives  the  child  an  easy  way  to  associate  the  reading  of  the  figure  with 
the  figure  itself.  Arthur  mounted  the  ladder  and  stopped  at  step  five.  Point 
to  five.  Robert  reached  step  four.  "Robert,  point  to  step  four."  Harold 
climbed  to  the  top  step.  "What  step  is  that,  Harold?  Point  to  it.  Read 
to  the  class  the  number  of  the  step." 

"Who  wishes  to  climb   with  me. 
Must  stop  at  the  step  called  three." 

"Who  wishes  to  climb  with  me?  Do  you,  John?  John,  stop  at  step 
three.     Point  to  it.    Read  to  the  class  the  number  of  the  step." 

If  the  teacher  knows  how  to  direct  the  work  here  she  can  readily  keep 
the  child's  attention. 

For  a  little  diversion  at  some  other  time,  class  recitation  may  be:  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  I  caught  a  hare  alive ;  six,  seven  eight  nine,  ten,  I  let 
himi  go  again. 

Numbered  blocks  will  aid  a  great  deal  in  this  work.  Pieces  of  oak  tag 
with  the  figures  upon  them  should  be  used.  The  teacher  points  to  a  figure 
on  the  blackboard  and  asks  a  pupil  tO'  clap  his  hands  that  number  of  times ; 
then  pointing  to  another  figure  asks  the  child  to  make  that  number  of 
soldiers  on  the  blackboard ;  pointing  to  another  figure,  to  ring  the  bell  that 
number  of  times ;  again  pointing  to  another  figure,  to  take  that  number  of 
lead  pencils  from  the  box,  and  so  on  till  the  numbers  to  be  taught  are 
exhausted. 

Another  valuable  aid  is  to  arrange  the  figures  from  1  to  10  promiscu- 
ously on  the  blackboard  and  have  the  children  read  as : 

1  9  2 

2  4  7 

3  6  1  10  4 

5  8  5 


8 


10 


13  5  7 


2  4  6  8  10 

Read  figures  above  line ;  read  figures  below  line ;  read  figures  in  circle 
where  most  figures  are ;  read  those  in  second  circle ;  read  those  in  the  third. 

Notation.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  correct 
formation  of  figures.  Have  many  exercises  to  insure  the  correct  formation 
of  figures.    Have  individual  work  at  the  1)oard. 

Scoring. — Integers  written  by  marks  as  in  scoring:  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  IIIII. 
Arabic  symbols  for  the  same,  as:  I,  1 ;  II,  2;  III,  3;  IIII,  4;  IIIII,  5. 
Have  children  make  the  figures  on  paper  with  the  teacher,  who  makes  them 
on  the  blackboard.  Common  errors  are  the  formation  of  the  two,  the  four 
and  the  five.  The  teacher  must  be  on  the  look-out  and  try  to  have  the  chil- 
dren make  the  correct  formation  from  the  very  beginning. 

Addition. — Addition  of  ones  through  4  and  1. 
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Children  are  asked  to  raise  one  hand,  then  another;  the  resnlt  is  one 
and  one  are  two.  Draw  two  soldiers,  then  one  more ;  result,  two  and  one 
are  three.  Choose  three  balls,  then  another;  result,  three  and  one  are  four. 
Draw  four  birds,  then  one  more ;  result,  four  and  one  are  five.  Give  children 
various  objects  to  handle;  let  them  give  their  own  combinations;  let  the 
child  discover  for  himself  that  the  combination  read  from  left  to  right,  from 
right  to  left,  from  top  to  bottom,  or  in  other  words,  upwards  or  downwards, 
u  ill  always  give  the  same  result. 

Illustration  :  Take  three  splints ;  jjlace  tiieni  on  the  left  side  of  the  desk; 
place  one  on  the  right  side.  Read  the  whole  story :  three  splints  and  one 
splint  are  four  splints.  Beginning  at  the  right  side,  we  get  one  and  three 
are  four.  Raise  two  fingers  on  the  left  hand ;  one  finger  on  the  right.  Tell 
the  story :  two  fingers  and  one  finger  are  three  fingers.  The  reverse :  one 
finger  and  two  fingers  are  three  fingers.  Take  four  daisies  from  the  bowl ; 
now  take  another  daisy.  How  many  have  you?  Five  daisies;  four  daisies 
and  one  daisy  are  five  daisies. 

,  Have  children  called  to  the  front  of  the  room ;  illustrate  the  combinations. 

Place  on  blackboard : 

12  3  4 
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Have  the  children  clearly  understand  that  the  result  is  the  same  whether 
the  addition  is  upward  or  downward ;  one  and  one  are  two ;  two  and  one  are 
three;  one  and  two  are  three;  three  and  one  are  four;  one  and  three  are 
four ;  four  and  one  are  five ;  one  and  four  are  five. 

The  ladder  may  come  into  play  again.  I  am  on  step  number  one.  I  go 
up  another  step  and  land  on  step  number  two ;  one  and  one  are  two.  I  rested 
on  step  number  two,  then  climbed  up  one  more  step  and  came  to  step  three ; 
two  and  one  are  three.  FVom  step  three,  I'll  go  one  step  higher.  Where  will 
I  be  then?  Step  number  four;  three  and  one  are  four.  I  stopped  on  step 
number  four,  then  climbed  one  step  more  and  reached  step  number  five; 
four  and  one  are  five. 

Problems. — Buying,  selling,  toy  money,  cent  introduced.     All  written 
work  should  be  preceded  by  oral  work. 
Mental  Arithmetic : 

I  have  one  orange  and  John  gives  me  one  more.   How  many  have  I  then? 

Take  three  leaves,  Harold,  and  then  one  more.  How  many  have 
you  then? 

There  are  tw^o  boats  on  the  lake,  then  one  more  is  put  on  the  lake. 
How  many  are  there  then? 

There  are  four  pieces  of  chalk  on  the  blackboard ;  put  one  more  there. 
How  many  are  there  then? 

I  have  one  cent  in  my  bank ;  mother  puts  in  one  more.  How  much 
money  is  in  the  bank  then  ? 

One  lemon  stick  costs  one  cent.    What  will  three  lemon  sticks  cost? 

How  much  will  one  two-cent  stamp  and  one  one-cent  postal  cost? 
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Take  four  apples  from  this  l)asket ;  now  take  ariother.  How  many  have 
you  then? 

I  spent  one  dollar  on  Monday  and  one  dollar  on  Tuesday.  How  much 
money  did  I  spend? 

Take  these  three  candies  fium  iii\  laMr;  t-at  them;  now  eat  one  more. 
How  many  have  you  eaten? 

Emi)t\   tliis  hank,  Kalpli^  and  sec  how  iiiaiiy  toy  cents  ari'  in  it. 

3 

For  drill  in  these  comhinations  have  these  exercises: 
2         11  Draw^  a  circle ;  put  a  one    in    the    center,    other    figures 

around  the  circumference,  and  have  the  work  read  in 
4  this  way. 

I  have  3  pickles ;  father  gave  me  one  more,  then  I  have  4  pickles ;  three 
and  one  are  four.  Then  the  teacher  points  to  four.  The  child  knows  one 
is  to  he  added  to  it.  He  gives  his  own  prc^blem :  "I  had  four  marbles,  and 
found  one,  then  ]  had  iivc  ;  four  and  ()ne  arc  live."  Teacher  points  to  the 
two.  Child  says:  "1  saw  two  birds  on  a  tree;  one  more  came,  then  there 
were  three;  two  and  one  are  three."  'J'cacher  points  to  one.  Child  says: 
"1  drank  a  glass  of  milk  this  morning  and  one  at  lunch  time,  then  I  had  two 
glasses  of  milk ;  one  and  one  are  two." 

If  the  teacher  varies  her  problems  with  the  introduction  of  fruits,  flowers, 
toys,  objects  found  in  the  room,  things  seen  in  the  shops,  on  the  way  to 
school,  distributes  toy  money  and  has  a  store,  or  objects  bought  and  sold 
in  the  stores,  how  varied  will  be  the  original  problems  given  by  the  children ! 

In  problems  like  the  following  the  child  at  once  sees  he  is  to  supply  the 
missing  factor. 

I  had  one  cent  in  my  bank.  When  I  counted  it  in  the  evening  there 
were  four  cents.  What  happened?  Some  one  put  in  three  cents;  one  cent 
and  three  cents  are  four  cents. 

There  were  two  birds  on  the  tree.  W  hen  I  looked  again  there  were 
three.  What  happened?  One  more  bird  flew  to  the  tree;  two  and  one 
are  three. 

Harold  had  one  orange  in  his  lunch  basket.  When  he  opened  the  lunch 
basket  in  school  there  were  two  oranges  in  it.  What  had  happened?  Some 
one  put  in  another  orange ;  one  orange  and  one  orange  are  two  oranges. 

I  had  one  marble  in  my  pocket.  I  heard  some  one  had  put  in  some 
more  marbles.  When  I  emptied  my  pocket  I  found  five  marbles.  What 
happened  ?    Some  one  put  in  four  marbles ;  one  and  four  are  five. 

Some  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  combinations,  miscel- 
laneously presented,  without  the  aid  of  any  external  devices  or  any  form 
of  mnemonics. 

For  the  month's  work  have  written  papers  for  dictation  work  in  nota- 
tion:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Problems  in  addition,  mental  work,  result  only  put  on 
paper;  other  problems  where  the  entire  work  is  shown: 

12  3  4  111 

1111  2  3  4 


these  are  not  to  be  given  in  regular  order. 
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Rapid  calculation;  circular  arrangement:  Teacher  points  to  figure  on 
circumference;  then  child  at  once  gives  result. 

Teacher  at  blackboard  points  to  four ;  at  once  answer 

4  "Five"  must  be  given.     Teacher  points  to  one;  at  once 

1  answer  "Two"  nmst  be  given.     Teacher  points  to  two; 

1  at  once  answer   "Three"   must  be  given.     Reverse  the 

2  method ;  keep  pointer  on  one ;  say  to  child,  "Four,"  and 
3  at  once  the  response  must  be  "Five."    Continue  this  for 

each  combination  taught. 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Counting. — 10  to  20;  further  if  practicable. 
Numeration. — 10  to  20. 

Addition. — I-  and  1  through  9  and  1 ;  0  and  1 ;  1  and  2. 
Measurements  and  Comparisons. 

Problems. — Involving  combinations  taught;  toy  money;  five  cents 
compared  with  one  cent. 

Written. — Integers :   6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Scoring. 

Counting.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Review.  New  work:  11,  12, 
13.  14.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.  Refer  to  method  used  with  September  work. 
Arrangement  on  the  blackboard  as  follows:  Naught  is  to  be  introduced  at 
this  point.     One  arrangement  is : 

0123456789 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20 

Another  arrangement  is  to  have  the  figures  in  vertical  columns. 

Rhymes  songs,  games  may  again  be  used. 

NuMERATiON.^It  will  uot  bc  a  difBcult  matter  to  teach  the  reading  of 
(lie  numbers  planned  for  this  month  provided  September's  work  has  been 
tliormighly  mastered.  Si)Hnts  may  be  used  again.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
may  be  tied  in  a  bundle.  1  bundle  and  1  stick  are  10  and  1,  which  are  11 ; 
1  bundle  and  2  sticks  are  10  and  2,  which  are  12;  1  bundle  and  3  sticks  are 
10  and  3,  which  are  13;  1  bundle  and  4  sticks  are  10  and  4,  which  are  14; 
and  so  on  until  1  bundle  and  10  make  2  bundles — 10  in  each,  which  make  20. 

Drills  to  impress  the  expression  of  ten  units  or  1  ten.  Let  the  children 
see  that  nine  is  the  largest  number  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  single  figure. 
Illustration :  0,  1.  2.  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

To  express  10,  11.  12.  13,  14.  15,  16.  17,  18,  19.  one  is  written  at  the 
left  of  the  figure.     Illustration  :   0  becomes  10;  1  becomes  11 ;  2  becomes  12; 

3  becomes  13;  4  becomes  14;  5  becomes  15;  6  becomes  16;  7  becomes  17; 
S  becomes  18;  9  becomes  19. 

Teach  the  name  naught. 

10 

11  12 

13  14 


Circular  arrangement; 


15  16 

17  18 

19    20 
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(A) 


8 


^  Another  arrangement  to  read  the  figures  as 

^  in  Circle  A.     Then  the  teacher  takes  the  pointer 

and  asks  the  children  to  put  the  one  in  the  center 

^  at  the  left  of  the  figure,  giving:  11,  14,  15,  16, 

^  19,  18,  17,  13,  12,  10. 


Another  device  is  to  have  the  children  come  to  the  blackboard  and 
actually  put  the  one  to  the  left  of  one  of  the  figures.  Firstly  to  read  the 
figure  he  is  asked  to  give,  as  9,  then  to  put  the  1  to  left  of  that  figure  and 
read  19.  This  plan  is  to  be  pursued  till  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19 
have  been  given. 

Addition. —    4  5  6  7  8  9 

111111 


Rhymes  used  in  the  September  work:  "The  Sparrow  Game,"  "The 
Counting  Game,"  "The  Indians,"  "The  Hare." 

In  "The  Indians,"  the  figures  in  correct  succession  give  the  result  by 
the  addition  of  one :  "One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians ;  four  little, 
five  little,  six  little  Indians ;  seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians ;  ten 
little  Indian  boys." 

1  little,  2  little ;  one  and  one  are  two.  2  little,  3  little ;  two  and  one  are 
three,  3  little,  4  little ;  giving  three  and  one  are  four.  4  little,  5  little ;  giving 
four  and  one  are  five.  5  little,  6  little ;  giving  five  and  one  are  six.  6  little, 
7  little ;  giving  six  and  one  are  seven.  7  little,  8  little ;  giving  seven  and  one 
are  eight.  8  little,  9  little ;  giving  eight  and  one  are  nine.  9  little,  10  little 
Indian  boys ;  giving  nine  and  one  are  ten. 

Recite  "The  Hare." 

The  succession  gives  the  addition:  one,  two,  three,  four,  five;  giving 
one  and  one  are  two,  two  and  one  are  three,  three  and  one  are  four,  four 
and  one  are  five.  Five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten ;  five  and  one  are  six,  six 
and  one  are  seven,  seven  and  one  are  eight,  eight  and  one  are  nine,  nine 
and  one  are  ten. 

The  ladder  climbing  illustrates  the  addition. 

Sheets  of  oak  tag  having  this  work  on  them  may  be  used.     Cards : 

4  6  5  7  9  8 


111111 

Children  give  the  entire  wording,  saying,  four  and  one  are  five,  six  and 
one  are  seven,  five  and  one  are  six,  seven  and  one  are  eight,  nine  and  one 
are  ten,  eight  and  one  are  nine.  Then  the  wording  should  be  changed: 
One  and  four  are  five,  one  and  six  are  seven,  one  and  five  are  six,  one  and 
seven  are  eight,  one  and  nine  are  ten,  one  and  eight  arc  nine. 

Rapid  calculation :    Large  circle  drawn ;  numbers  placed  at  circumfer- 
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ence;  number  one  in  center  of  circle;  number  at  circumference  is  combined 
with  the  one  in  the  center ;  result  only  given. 

0 

4  1  2 

8  6  Then  a  larger  circle  involving  3  4 

1  combinations   previously   taught,  1 


/ 


with  those  taug-ht  this  month 


7  8 

9 


Many  illustrations  of  naught  and  one  are  one  should  be  given. 

Ask  children  to  raise  the  left  hand  closed ;  question  them  by  asking  how 
many  fingers  are  raised.  The  answer  will  be,  "None."  Ask  them  to  raise 
the  little  finger.  How  many  fingers  are  raised;  answer,  "One."  None  at 
first,  then  one,  result  explained :  naught  and  one  are  one.  Children  have 
no  pencils  are  allowed  to  take  one,  giving  result :  naught  and  one  are  one. 

Children  have  one  pencil,  are  given  no  more,  see  that  one  and  naught 
are  one. 

Drills  on :         0  1 

1  0 


1 


Another  new  combination  to  be  presented  as  others  previously  given  is : 


1 
2 


2 

1 


Two  little  boys  looking  at  me ; 

Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  three. 

One  little  fish  trying  to  get  free ; 

One  more  was  caught  and  then  there  were  three. 

One  finger  raised  on  left  hand,  two  fingers  raised  on  right  hand;  result 
one  and  two  are  three.    Read  the  other  way :  two  and  one  are  three. 


Column  addition  introduced : 


4 


Addition  begun  at  the  bottom,  as 


1 

s 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 
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Insist  upon  the  children  giving  the  result  of  the  first  two  figures  in  the 
column  addition  and  then  going  on,  as  in  the  column : 

1 

1 
1 

4 


The  four  and  one  are  joined  by  a  curve,  therefore  child  says,  "five," 
and  then  continues  with  "six,  seven."  The  same  method  is  to  be  used 
throughout  column  addition  whether  the  work  is  added  from  the  bottom 
or  the  top.  When  the  children  are  ready  for  the  work,  the  addition  may 
be  done  in  the  two  ways. 

To  show  how  the  addition  table  is  made  used  the  following : 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Children  repeat  one  and  one  are  two ;  two  and  one  are  three ;  three  and 
one  are  four ;  four  and  one  are  five ;  five  and  one  are  six ;  six  and  one  are 
seven ;  seven  and  one  are  eight ;  eight  and  one  are  nine ;  nine  and  one  are  ten. 

Later  on  use  same  device  and  reverse  the  order :  One  and  one  are  two ; 
one  and  two  are  three;  one  and  three  are  four;  one  and  four  are  five;  one 
and  five  are  six;  one  and  six  are  seven;  one  and  seven  are  eight;  one  and 
eight  are  nine ;  one  and  nine  are  ten. 

Problems. — ^Problems  involving  combinations  taught  in  September; 
problems  involving  new  combinations ;  problems  original  and  dictated  with 
combinations  taught.     Five  cents  compared  with  one  cent.    Toy  money. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — All  written  work  should  be  preceded  by  oral 
work. 

Five  little  boys  were  picking  up  sticks ;  one  more  came.  How  many 
were  there  then  ?    Six  boys — five  and  one  are  six. 

Six  little  boys  were  talking  of  heaven;  one  more  joined  them.  How 
many  were  there  then?  Seven  boys — six  and  one  are  seven.  Continue 
with  the  rhyme  until  the  last  combination — nine  and  one  are  ten — is  given. 

Again  use  work  where  the  missing  factor  must  be  given. 

T  had  five  guns,  and  w^hen  I  reached  home  I  saw  six  guns.  What  had 
happened?  Some  one  put  one  more  there — five  and  one  are  six.  Continue 
along  this  line  until  nine  and  one  are  ten  has  been  reached. 

Use  flowers,  or  birds,  or  pictures,  or  soldiers,  or  farmers'  tools,  carpen- 
ters' tools,  or  any  objects  of  live  interest  to  the  child. 
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In  playing  store,  scales  may  be  used  to  weigh  the  articles  bought,  toy 
money  consisting  of  toy  cents  and  the  five-cent  piece  should  be  used. 

*  Choose  an  actual  storekeei)er  to  dispose  of  the  objects  on  sale;  allow  the 
child  to  have  his  toy  cents,  his  five-cent  piece,  and  at  times  insist  that  the 
buyer  give  the  seller  a  five-cent  piece  for  two  cents'  worth  of  peanuts,  or 
three  cents'  worth  of  salt,  or  four  cents'  worth  of  sugar ;  no'w  comes  the 
"making  of  change." 

Goods  costing  ten  cents  nui\-  be  sold  and  are  to  be  paid  for  with  two 
five-cent  pieces;  sell  things  costing  six  cents,  seven,  eight,  nine  or  ten  cents. 

The  six-cent  purchase  is  paid  for  \\  ith  a  five-cent  piece  and  one  cent. 
No  change  is  given. 

The  seven-cent  purchase  is  paid  for  wlih  two  five-cent  pieces.  Three 
cents  change  must  be  given. 

The  eight-cent  box  of  crackers  w-ill  not  be  delivered,  for  the  purchaser 
has  only  a  five-cent  piece  with  which  to  pay.  How  much  more  money  is 
needed  ?    Three  cents  more ;  five  cents  and  three  cents  are  eight  cents. 

The  nine-cent  purchase  is  paid  for  with  a  five-cent  piece  and  four 
cents.     No  change  ;  exact  amount. 

Two  fares  are  paid  for  with  two  five-cent  pieces.  No  change;  exact 
amount. 

The  time  to  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  combinations,  miscellaneously 
presented  without  the  aid  of  mnemonics  or  any  external  devices,  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Notation. — Review  work  of  September ;  that  is,  be  sure  that  naught, 
one,  two, .  three,  four  and  five  are  properly  made;  then  begin  to  teach  the 
new  work :  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Scoring. — Integers  written  Ij}-  marks  as  in  scoring : 

—    — —  I    —  II    —  in    —  nil    


Arabic  symbols  for  the  same : 

5  ; I,  6 ; II,  7 ;  —  III,  8 ; 1111,9; ,  10. 

Much  practice  on  the  correct  formation  of  figures. 

Exercises  at  the  blackboard.  Individual  w'ork  at  the  blackboard.  Have 
children  make  the  figures  on  paper,  with  the  teacher,  wdio  makes  them  on 
the  blackboard. 

For  the  month's  work,  written  papers.  Dictation  of  numbers:  1,  2, 
3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Problems. — Mental  work ;  answers  only  put  on  paper. 

Problems. — 

Had  ^  marbles;  brother  gave  mc  1  more.     How  many  did  T  have  then? 

9 
/  1 


10 

Saw  8  birds  on  a  tree;  when  1  looked  again  there  were  9.     What  hap- 
pened?   1  more  flew  on  the  tree.    Write  the  storv.    Children  write  numbers. 
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Which  is  more,  3  and  1  or  1  and  3  ?    Both  the  same.    Show  me. 


1 


1 


4  4 

Which  is  more,  6  and  1  or  5  and  1  ?  Six  and  one.    Show  me. 

6  5 

.1  .1 


7  6 

7  6  and  1  are  7.      7  is  more  than  5  and  1, 

6  which  are  6. 

Write  the  whole  story  :3457298026 

1111111111 


How  much  must  I  pay  for  2  fares? 


3C. 

5c. 
10c. 


Paid  1  cent  for  a  book,  1  cent  for  a  pencil,  1  cent  for  a  rubber,  2  cents 
for  a  stamp.  Handed  the  man  5  cents.  How  much  change  ?  No  change ; 
for  2c.  and  Ic.  and  Ic.  and  Ic.  are  5c. 


How  much  are 
How  much  are 
How  much  are 


II?    7. 
nil?    9. 
?    10. 


The  scoring  is  put  on  the  blackboard ;  the  children  copy  the  scoring  on 
the  blackboard  and  write  the  Arabic  symbols  for  the  same. 


GRADE  IB. 

First  Year — First  Half. 

September — October. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Numeration. — 1  to  100.    This  is  simply  a  review  of  work  of  previous 

grade. 
CouNTiNG.~l's  to  100;  2"s  to  10. 
Addition. — 1  and  1  through  9  and  1  has  been  taught. 
New  Work. — 1  and  1  through  91  and  1  are  92. 
Subtraction. — General  idea  by  games,  song?,  rhymes;  2  —  1  through 

92—1. 
Special  Work.— 10  —  1  through  100—1, 
Column  Addition. 

Signs. [-;  — ;  =. 

Measurement  and  Comparisons. — Inch  ;  foot ;  dozen  ;  buying  and  sell- 
ing; making  chang'e.. 
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Problems. — Oral,  written;  addition  and  subtraction. 
Written. — Integers  of  two  orders ;  10  to  30. 

Counting. — The  cliildren  in  this  grade  know  how  to  count  by  ones  to 
one  hundred.    This  has  been  taught  in  the  lA  Grade. 

2's  to  10.  Have  children  in  aisles  counted:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Have  the 
ladder  arrangement  and  let  the  child  skip  a  step  each  time,  emphasizing 
the  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Candies,  pieces  of  fruit,  flowers,  marbles  counted  by  2's. 
Children  called  out  to  front  of  the  room,  singly,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Ask  them  to  march  two  by  two.  Have  class  and  also  individual  children 
count  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 

Addition. — I's  reviewed  through  9  and  1.  -\-  sign  introduced.  Ex- 
amples now  written  as  follows : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

+1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

23456789        10 

When  the  addition  of  the  combinations  of  one  order  with  the  one  is 
well  known  by  the  children,  then  the  addition  to  numbers  of  two  orders 
should  begin.    The  former  step  is  the  lA  work. 
1 
-f-l  This  when  impressed  upon  the  child's  mind  no  matter  where 

it  is  found,  that  the  one  with  one  added  to  it  will  invariably  be  two, 

2         then  the  other  work  is  easily  mastered. 


1 

11 

21 

31 

•  41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

+1 

+1 

+  1 

+1 

+1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

2        12        22        32        42        52        62        72        82        92 

This  work  is  to  be  studied  as  follows:  1  and  1  are  2,  11  and  1  are  12; 
1  and  1  are  2,  21  and  1  are  22 ;  1  and  1  are  2,  31  and  1  are  32 ;  1  and  1  are  2, 
41  and  1  arc  42;  1  and  1  are  2,  51  and  1  are  52;  1  and  1  are  2,  61  and  1 
arc  62;  1  and  1  are  2,  71  and  1  are  72;  1  and  1  are  2,  81  and  1  are  82;  1  and 
1  are  2,  91  and  1  are  92. 

When  this  is  placed  upon  tlic  blackboard  how  readily  the  children  see 
that  the  unit's  figiu-c  is  2,  and  the  figure  at  the  left  like  the  1  in  11,  the  2 
in  21,  the  3  in  31,  the  4  in  41,  the  5  in  51,  llie  6  in  61,  the  7  in  71,  the  8  in  81 
and  the  9  in  91  arc  brought  down,  ])laced  lo  the  left  of  the  2,  giving  the 
answers  required. 

The  subtraction  may  be  introduced  by  games,  rhymes,  songs. 

Boys  may  be  called  to  the  front  of  the  room  with  the  addition  rhyme 
ending  with  9  and  1  are  10. 

Then  the  subtraction  may  be  taught  in  rhyme  as  follows: 

Ten  little  boys  were  standing  in  line ;  one  walked  away,  then  there  were 
nine.    Nine  little  boys  swinging  on  a  gate ;  one  fell  off,  then  there  were  eight. 
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Eight  little  boys  dreaming  of  heaven ;  one  stayed  asleep  and  then  there  were 
seven.  Seven  little  boys  were  playing  some  tricks ;  one  ran  away  and  then 
there  were  six.  Six  little  boys  teasing  bees  in  a  hive;  one  was  stung  and 
then  there  were  five.  Five  little  boys  swinging  on  a  door ;  one  fell  off,  then 
there  were  four.  '  Four  little  boys  were  trying  to  get  free ;  Miss  K.  caught 
one  and  then  there  were  three.  Three  little  boys  were  playing  peck-a-boo ; 
one  got  lost  and  then  there  were  two.  Two  little  boys  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
one  ran  away,  then  there  was  one.  One  little  boy  sitting  all  alone ;  he  went 
borne  and  then  there  was  none. 

This  is  the  general  idea  of  subtraction  presented  in  rhyme.  Then  there 
is  the  "Sparrow  Game,"  and  "sparrow"  may  be  substituted  for  "boy" ;  then 
there  is  the  "Chickadee  Song." 

The  subtraction  gained  is:  10,  take  away  1,  leaves  9;  9,  take  away  1, 
leaves  8;  8,  take  away  1,  leaves  7;  7,  take  away  1,  leaves  6;  6,  take  awi^y  1, 
leaves  5;  5,  take  away  1,  leaves  4;  4,  take  away  1,  leaves  3;  3,  take  away  1, 
leaves  2;  2,  take  away  1,  leaves  1 ;  1,  take  away  1,  leaves  0. 

Drill  now  on  2  take  away  1  leaves  1.  Review  1  and  1  are  2.  Show  1 ; 
ask  how  many  needed  to  make  2.  Show  2;  take  away  one;  what  left?  1  is 
left.  Drill  and  drill  and  drill  on  1  and  1  are  2;  and  2  take  away  1  leaves  1. 
When  the  2  take  away  1  has  become  a  part  of  the  child,  that  is,  that  he 
thoroughly  knows  that  2  take  away  1  leaves  1,  and  with  his  various  experi- 
ences with  the  ownership  of  two  articles,  and  then  having  the  one  lost  or 
taken  away,  giving  the  same  result  at  all  times :  two,  take  away  one,  leaves 
one,  then  the  time  has  come  to  proceed. 


2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1         11        21        31        41        51        61        71        81        91 

Follow  along  same  hues:    2,  take  away  1,  leaves  1;   12,  take  away  1, 
leaves  11 ;  until  92,  take  away  1,  leaves  91,  is  reached. 

Follow  in  the  same  way  with  2  -}-  1  =  3,  through  92  -f-  1  =  93. 

3  —  1  =  2 ;  93,  take  away  1,  leaves  92 ;  3  +  1  =  4,  through  93  -f  1  =  94. 

4  —  1  =r  3 ;  94,  take  away  1,  leaves  93 ;  4  +  1  r=r  5,  through  94  +  1  =  95. 

5  —  1  =  4;  95,  take  away  1,  leaves  94;  5  +  1  ==  6,  through  95  +  1  ==  96. 

6  —  1  =  5 ;  96,  take  away  1,  leaves  95 ;  6  -f  1  =  7,  through  96  +  1  =  97. 

7  —  1  =  6;  97,  take  away  1,  leaves  96;  7  -f  1  r=  8,  through  97  +  1  =  98. 

8  —  1  =  7;  98,  take  away  1,  leaves  97;  8  +  1  =  9,  through  98  +  1  =  99. 

9  —  1  =  8 ;  99,  take  away  1 ,  leaves  98. 

Special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  following  combinations : 


9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

loa 

il  A'J?H  KM  A  T I  ( '  .S— F I R  ST     Y  E  A  K . 

Also: 

10   20   30   40    50   60   70   80   90   100 
—1   —1   —1   —1   —1   —1   — i   —1   —1   —1 


9    I"'    2<>    .V)        ■['>        5*>        o')    ?)        89    99 

Column  Addiiion. — Sit^ns  -{-,  — ,  =  cxphiiucd ;  ex;iin])]es  givL'ii  with 
llie  signs  used. 

Measurements  and  Comi-akisoxs. — Inch;  foot;  dozen;  buying  and 
selHng;  making  change.  12  inches  in  1  foot;  this  by  actual  measurement. 
12  things  in  1  dozen. 

The  problems  that  follow  will  contain  references  to  the  inch,  to  the  foot, 
to  the  dozen,  to  the  buying  and  selling,  to  the  making  change. 

All  written  work  should  be  preceded  by  oral  work. 
Proi',i.ems. — 

J  had  10  cents  in  ni\'  ])()t-kct  and  lost  1  cent.  Tfow  much  iri<inev  did 
1  have  left? 

Jack  had  4  apples;  ate  1.    How  many  left? 

1  had  9  candies;  gave  1  to  sister  Jane.    How  many  left? 
i  had  7  flowers ;  1  faded.     How  many  then  ? 

Six  sparrows  were  eating  honey  from  a  hive;  the  bee  stung  1.  How 
many  then? 

Harold  was  awakened  at  6  o'clock;  his  sister  May  rose  1  hour  earlier. 
When  did  May  get  up  ? 

There  were  5  trees  in  the  garden ;  1  was  l)lown  down  by  the  wind. 
How  many  trees  were  left? 

It  is  now  4  o'clock ;  school  was  out  1  hour  earlier.  When  was  school  out  ? 

Had  8  bags  of  peanuts;  lost  1  on  the  way.    How  many  then? 

Had  3  dollars  in  my  bank ;  spent  1  dollar.     How  much  money  left  ? 

2  sparrows  were  playing  in  the  sun;  1  flew  away.    How  many  left? 

I  little  chickadee  playing  all  alone;  he  got  lost.  How  many  were  left? 
These  problems  involve  the  combinations  from  1  take  away  1,  to  10  —  1. 
Other  problems : 

II  children  came  to  class;  when  1  more  came  in  how  many  were  there? 
I  had  31  cents  in  my  bank;  Lucy  put  in    1    more    cent.      How    much 

money  then  ? 

There  were  42  children  in  the  class;  only  41  pencils  in  the  box.  What 
will  happen?     1  child  will  get  no  pencil. 

There  were  52  children  present  in  the  morning;  onlv  51  in  the  after- 
noon.    What  happened? 

T  had  20  cents;  lost  1  cent.     Tiow  much  money  left? 

92  soldiers  were  in  the  fort;  1   was  wounded  and  was  carried  awav 
How  many  were  left? 

I  saved  1  cent  each  day  for  100  days.  How  many  cents  did  I  have  then  ? 
That  evening  I  lost  1  cent;  then  how  much  money  was  left  to  go  back  to 
the  bank? 

This  pane  of  glass  measures  1  foot.     How  many  inches  is  that? 


6 

7 

8 

9 

16 

17 

18 

19 

26 

27 

28 

29 
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30  pupils  in  the  class ;  all  but  one  were  promoted.    How  many  left  back? 
Written.— Integers  of  two  orders;  10  to  30.    0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
have  been  mastered  in  the  previous  grade.     Now  comes  the  new  work : 
0  12  3  4  5 

10  11  12  13  14  15 
20  21  22  23  24  25 
30 

OCTOBER. 

Numeration. — 1  to  100. 

Counting. — 2's  to  20. 

Addition. — 1  +  2,  through  91+2. 

Subtraction. — 3  —  2,  through  93  —  2. 

Column  Addition. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. — Contents  measured  in  pints. 

Making  Change. — Dime ;  five-cent  piece ;  cent ;  buying  and  selling. 

Problems. — Oral,  written;  addition;  subtraction. 

Written. — Integers  of  two  orders ;  30  to  50. 

Counting. — 2's  to  20.  Children  in  2  aisles  of  ten  counted :  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  20  children  called  to  front  of  room,  arranged  in  single 
file,  then  told  to  march  two  by  two;  each  two  tapped  on  the  head  by  the 
captain  and  counted  by  class:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Ladder 
arranged,  of  20  steps;  go  up  two  steps  at  a  time;  count:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20. 

Addition. — 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

3         13        23        ZZ        43         53        63        73        83        93 

Follow  along  same  lines  for  previous  month. 
1  and  2  are  3 ;  11  and  2  are  13 ;  as  far  as  1  and  2  are  3 ;  91  and  2  are  93. 

.^hen. 

3        13        23        33        43        53        6Z        71        83        93 
_2      —2      —2      —2      —2      —2      —2      —2      —2      —2 


1        11        21        31        41        51        61        71        81        91 

3,  take  away  2,  leaves  1 ;  13,  take  away  2,  leaves  11 ;  through 

3,  take  away  2,  leaves  1 ;  93,  take  away  2,  leaves  91. 

Continue  with : 
2  and  2  are  4 ;  12  and  2  are  14 ;  as  far  as   2  and  2  are  4 ;  92  and  2  are  94. 

4,  take  away  2,  leaves  2;  14,  take  away  2,  leaves  12;  through 
4,  take  away  2,  leaves  2;  94,  take  away  2,  leaves  92. 
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3  and  2  are  5 ;  13  and  2  are  15 ;  as  far  as  3  and  2  are  5 ;  93  and  2  are  95. 

5,  take  away  2,  leaves  3;  15,  take  away  2,  leaves  13; 

5,  take  away  2,  leaves  3;  95,  take  away  2,  leaves  93. 

4  and  2  are  6 ;  14  and  2  are  16 ;  as  far  as  4  and  2  are  6 ;  94  and  2  are  96. 

6,  take  away  2,  leaves  4;  16,  take  away  2,  leaves  14; 

6,  take  away  2,  leaves  4;  96  take  away  2,  leaves  94. 

5  and  2  are  7 ;  15  and  2  are  17 ;  as  far  as  5  and  2  are  7 ;  95  and  2  are  97. 

7,  take  away  2,  leaves  5;  17,  take  away  2,  leaves  15; 

7,  take  away  2,  leaves  5 ;  97,  take  away  2,  leaves  95. 

6  and  2  are  8 ;  16  and  2  are  18 ;  as  far  as  6  and  2  are  8 ;  96  and  2  are  98. 

8,  take  away  2,  leaves  6;  18,  take  away  2,  leaves  16; 

8,  take  away  2,  leaves  6;  98,  take  away  2,  leaves  96. 

7  and  2  are  9 ;  17  and  2  are  19 ;  as  far  as  7  and  2  are  9 ;  97  and  2  are  99. 

9  take  away  2,  leaves  7;  19,  take  away  2  leaves  17; 

9,  take  away  2,  leaves  7 ;  99,  take  away  2,  leaves  97. 

Special  Work. 

8        18        28        38        48        58        68        78        88        98 

+2       +2       +2       +2       4-2       +2       +2       +2       +2       +2 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

? 

2 

2 

? 

_2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

? 

8  18        28        38        48        58        68        78        88        98 

9  19        29        39        49        59        69        79        89        99 

+2       +2       +2       +2       4-2       +2       +2       -f2       +2       4-2 


11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

2 

9 

2 

? 

9 

? 

9 

2 

2 

2 

9    19   29   39   49   59   69   79   89   99 

0    10   20   30   40   50   60   70   80   90 

4-2   4-2   4-2   4-2   4-2   4-2   -f2  -\-2       4-2   4-2 
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2 
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32 
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52 
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72 

82 
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2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 
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Children  find  no  difficulty  in  adding  the  doubles.  The  teacher  may 
introduce  a  few  of  these  at  a  time, 

2             3  4             5 

2            3  '  4            5 

4  6  8  10 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. — For  a  couple  of  cents  the  pint 
measure  may  be  secured.  In  most  schools  the  various  measures  are  with 
the  supplies  and  may  be  sent  for  whenever  needed. 

Ask  the  children  what  is  measured  by  the  pint.  Ask  them  what  they 
have  bought  by  the  pint.  Quart  has  been  introduced  in  the  previous  grade. 
Have  quart  measure  before  the  children.  Have  a  pail  of  water  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  taken.  Have  pint  measure  filled.  Have  quart  measure 
used,  putting  the  ])int  of  water  into  the  quart  measure.  What  is  noticed? 
(Juart  measure  not  entirely  filled.  Add  another  pint  of  water.  What  is 
result?  Quart  measure  is  filled.  It  takes  2  pints  to  make  1  quart.  Have 
quart  measured  by  pint.  Children  see  there  is  too  much  water  for  1  pint 
measure ;  there  must  be  another  pint  taken  out.  Again,  1  quart  measure 
will  fill  the  pint  measure  twice. 

As  this  work  was  taught  in  the  lA  grade,  not  much  time  will  have  to 
be  devoted  to  it. 

Making  Change. — There  is  nothing  like  "Store  Playing"  for  the 
making  of  change.  The  actual  contact  with  the  toy  money;  the  dime,  five- 
cent  piece,  cent.  In  fact,  the  writer  has  used  the  ten-cent  piece  or  dime, 
the  five-cent  piece  and  the  cent,  and  no  money  has  ever  been  lost,  nor  for- 
gotten to  be  returned. 

The  things  which  have  been  used  for  the  store  are  loaves  of  bread, 
little  eggs,  candles,  butter,  meat,  milk,  water  called  vinegar,  books,  pads, 
pencils,  apples,  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  flowers,  bags  of  marbles,  dolls 
and  kites. 

Little  loaves  of  bread,  eggs,  candles,  butter,  meat  can  be  purchased  in 
one  of  the  dry  goods  stores  for  so  nominal  a  sum  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
purchase  these. 

The  pint  of  milk  or  quart  of  milk  may  be  present  at  the  lesson ;  the 
water  may  be  called  milk  or  vinegar  if  the  teacher  would  prefer  this ;  the 
books,  pads,  pencils  are  in  the  school  room ;  the  apples  have  probably  been 
given  to  the  teacher;  the  oranges  and  lemons  may  be  made  with  crayon  on 
bogus  paper  and  then  cut  out;  the  marbles  are  ever  present;  the  dolls  may 
be  represented  in  some  way,  and  kites  may  be  made  during  the  time  devoted 
to  manual  training. 

What  l)liss,  what  joy  to  play  store!  Oh,  how  the  child  delights  to  play 
in  school !    How  soon,  too,  the  arithmetic  lesson  becomes  a  language  lesson. 

The  buying  and  selling  goes  on ;  the  cent  and  five-cent  piece  and  dime 
are  given  in  payment  for  goods  lx)ught.  The  milk  or  the  vinegar  are  meas- 
ured by  the  pint  or  the  quart.  The  bread  is  1>ought  for  the  little  ones  at 
home ;  butter  must  be  purchased  with  it.     Eggs  for  breakfast,  candles  for 
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the  birthday  cake,  meat  for  dinner,  potatoes  to  be  boiled,  baked  or  fried, 
oranges  and  flowers  for  the  poor  lady  who  is  ill,  lemons  for  lemonade,  mar- 
bles for  the  boys,  dolls  for  the  girls,  and  again,  something  for  the  boys — kites. 

What  excitement !  Oh,  the  eagerness  to  buy !  hTe  children  on  the 
alert  to  see  if  they  get  their  proper  change !  Such  a  pleasure !  With  it  all 
a  happy  class,  and  oh,  so  much  has  been  gained ! 

Problems. — Oral,  written;  addition;  subtraction.  Has  not  the  "Play- 
ing Store"  involved  addition  and  subtraction?  Continue  work  akjug  the 
following  lines : 

Tell  a  story  al)out     16  another  about      1<S 


16 

There  were  49  children  present  in  the  morning,  and  51  in  tiie  afternoon, 
\\  hat  had  happened  ? 

The  lirenian  went  up  the  hidder  two  stciis  at  a  lime.     There  were  20 
slops.    In  how  many  leaps  did  he  reach  the  top  oi.  the  ladder? 

The  grocer  sent  the  vinegar  in  4  pint  bottles.     I  asked  him  to  send  it 
in  quart  bottles.    How  many  quart  bottles  should  have  been  sent  ? 

I  bought  four  2-pound  boxes  of  candy.     How  many  pounds  of  candy 
(lid  I  buy?^ 

William  had  12  pens;  lost  2.     How  many  did  he  then  have? 

I  had  20  marbles  on  my  desk ;  when  I  looked  again  there  were  22.    What 
had  happened? 

Bought  a  Iamb  for  2  dollars,  a  horse  for  30  dollars.     What  did  I  have 
to  pay  for  the  two? 

Had  6  potatoes  to  pare ;  Jane  pared  ^Z,  of  them.     How  many  did  T  have 
to  pare?    How  many  did  Jane? 

Tell   your   own   story   about         17  29  51 

__  _|_2  —2 
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Where  is  the  leader  of  this  l^and  of  12?  Command  them  to  march 
2  by  2.    How  many  rows  of  2? 

Had  40  cents  in  my  bank  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  received  2  cents; 
Wednesday,  1  cent :  Thursday,  3  cents ;  Friday.  2  cents ;  Saturdav.  2  cents. 
1  l)Ut  it  all  into  the  bank.     How  nnicli  money  did  T  have  then? 

There  are  3  panes  of  glass  broken  in  this  window;  each  pane  meas- 
ures 1  foot.     Plow  much  do  the  3  i^anes  measure? 

Did  yon  say  3  feet?     Can  yon  tell  me  bow  m;in\    inclies  tliat  is? 

Wc  picked  10  (jnarts  of  raspberries;  sent  tbeiii  off  in  pint  glasses.  I  low 
nian\  i)int  glasses? 

Tell  Aour  own  story  with     U)  52  10  ]r> 

—2  4-2  —2  — 

,  13 
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Little  fishes  in  the  brook;  father  caught  them  with  a  hook.  Father 
caught  14;  John,  2;  James,  2;  little  Frank,  1 ;  little  Horace,  1.  How  many 
were  caught? 

Charles  is  14  years  old ;  his  sister  May  is  2  years  younger.     How  old 

is  May? 

How  much  money  must  I  give  the  conductor  for  5  fares? 

Pay  for  five  2-cent  stamps  with  this  dime.  How  much  change  will 
you  get? 

Card  Arrangement. 


21          42 

+           +2 

36 

+ 

89 

+2 

72> 

+2 

44 

+ 

95          48 

+2        +2 

23 

'hen  again: 
31          42 

2            2 

53 
_2 

38 

66 
2 

78 
2 

80 

9 

46 

64 

2 

95          87 
2            2 

Doubles : 
1 
1 

2 
2 

3 
3 

4 
4 

5 
5 

When  the 

1 
-1 

2 
2 

3 
3 

4 

—4 

5 

5 

have   been    intro- 
duced incidentally,  how  the  children  love  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge ! 
Upon  the  teacher  devolves  the  task  of  finding  out  when  the  class  is 
ready  for  multiplication. 

Instead  of  adding  2  and  2  and  2,  we  say, 
2  2  2  2       ■    3  2's  are  6;  shorter  way.     Instead  of  2  and  2 

2  2  2  2  and  2  and  2  are  8;  shorter  way,  4  2's  are  8. 

2  2  2  Instead  of  2  and  2  and  2  and  2  and  2  are  10; 

4 2  2  shorter  way,  5  2's  are  10.     Children  will  be 

6 2  delighted  in  the  shorter  way.     As  the  teacher 

8       — —        proceeds  she  will  have  no  difficulty  to  get  the 
10  children    to    t^ive    utterance    to    the    .shorter 

expression. 

Written. — Integers  of  two  orders ;  30  to  50. 

There  is  no  difficulty  here  as  the  child  is  already  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ing of  numbers  through  30.  Proceed  in  same  way  from  30  to  50.  In  the 
problems  how  frequently  the  child  has  to  bring  Into  play  the  writing  of  the 
numbers !  Let  him  write  the  numbers  in  families,  afterwards  promiscuously. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  correct  formation. 
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Families :      Firstly, 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Arrange  also  as  previously  arranged  : 


Secondly,  same  with  1  to  its  left : 
Thirdly,  same  with  2  to  its  left : 
Fourthly,  same  with  3  to  its  left: 
Fifthly,  same  with  4  to  its  left : 
Sixthly,     same  with  5  to  its  left : 


0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


1 
11 
21 
31 
41 


2 
12 
22 
32 
42 


3 
13 
23 
33 
43 


4 
14 

24 
34 
44 


5 
15 

25 
35 
45 


6 
16 
26 
36 
46 


7 
17 
27 
37 
47 


8 
18 
28 
38 
48 


10. 
20. 
30. 
40. 
50. 


9 
19 
29 
39 
49 


Have  children  write  from  dictation. 

REVIEW. 

Numeration. — 1  to  100. 
Counting. — ^3's  to  18. 
Addition. — 1  -f  3 ;  through  91  -f  3  —  94. 
Subtraction. — 4  —  1 ;  through  94  — 3  =  91. 
Column  Addition. 

Making  Change. — Buying  and  selling. 

Problems. — Oral :  only  one  operation  in  a  problem.    Written :  addition 
and  subtraction.    Integers  of  two  orders ;  50  to  70. 


Counting. — Children  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  Children  in  certain 
aisles  counted  by  three.  Mounting  ladders  by  threes.  Distributing  articles 
by  threes.  Marching  by  threes;  same  method  as  in  previous  month;  3,  6, 
9.  12,  15,  18. 

Addition. — Along  same  lines  as  preceding  month's  work ;  tlie  new 
c(jnil)inations  developed  and  memorized  as  suggested  before  tin's.  Much  oral 
drill.  Special  importance  is  attached  to  ihe  thorough  mastery  of  the  com- 
binations. The  combinations  that  have  been  taught  in  llir  preceding  grade 
should  be  reviewed  frequently. 

As  the  addition  in  this  grade  calls  for  increasing  and  decreasing  a  num- 
ber of  two  orders,  much  time  was  given  to  the  frequent  reviews  of  the  work 
taught  in  the  preceding  grade  (as  the  syllabus  suggests)  because  the  addition 
taught  there  was  increasing  the  integers  of  one  order.  \\'hen  the  increasing 
of  the  integer  of  one  order  is  firmly  fixed,  the  increasing  of  the  integers  of 
two  orders  comes  readily,  as  explained  in  the  combinations. 
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By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

CONVERSATIOXAI-   LESSONS. 

Tlic  first  three  weeks  may  be  profitably  cinpk)yc(l  in  a  study  of  the 
vacation. 

I'ivst   ]]'cck. — 'I'lii';  .^I'.ASiioKi':. 

Take  tlic  experiences  oi  thi)se  chikheii  who  liave  been  lo  the  seashore, 
w  hether  for  a  (kiy  or  for  a  longer  period. 

"How  many  children  went  to  the  seashore?"  "How  long  did  you 
stay?"  One  may  say,  "1'hree  weeks";  another,  "Two  months";  another, 
"We  went  for  the  day." 

"We  will  take  Mary's  story  first,"  mentioning  the  name  of  (jne  of  the 
cinklren  who  went  for  the  day  onl}'. 

Write  on  the  board  or  a  chart : 

Wjien  I  Went  'ro  tiiic  Seasiiork. 

Where  did  you  go? 

Do  you  remember  the  date? 

At  what  time  did  you  start  ? 

How  many  of  you  went  ? 

Did  you  go  by  boat  or  by  train  ? 

Tell  something  that  happened  on  the  way. 

At  what  time  did  you  reach  there? 

What  did  you  do  first? 

How  did  you  spend  the  day? 

\\\\\  do  you  like  to  play  in  the  sand? 

Tell  me  something  you  notice  about  the  water. 

How  long  did  you  sta}-  ? 

At  what  time  did  you  start  iov  home  ? 

How  did  you  feel? 
Try  to  get  the  child  to  answer  the  questions  in  order,  instead  of  ram- 
bling all  over  the  subject.     Use  this  chart  on  other    occasions    for    other 
children  who  have  spent  a  day  at  the  seaside. 

Sometimes  get  them  to  answer  two  questions  in  one  sentence,  as,  for 
example,  the  first  two:    "On  July  14  wc  wen  t<i  Rockawav  Beach." 

Later,  make  a  chart  of  questions  for  the  children  who  sjicnt  the  season 
at  the  seaside. 

^^'llen  did  you  leave  home? 

llow  man\'  went  ? 

\\Tiat  did  y()U  bring  with  \ou? 

How  did  you  travel  ? 

What  did  }ou  do  when  you  got  there  ?  ■  . 

^^'hat  did  you  do  the  next  morning? 

How  did  you  spend  all  your  mornings? 

\\'hat  did  you  do  in  the  afternoons? 
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W  hat  time  did  you  go  to  bed? 
How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  seashore  ? 
What  was  the  best  fun  you  had  ? 
Tell  something  about  the  ocean.     Use  this  chart  for  several  children 
^\li(.  !ia\t'  sptMU   sonif  time  at  the  seashore-.     Ask  some  questions,  either 
(ii;ill\   (II"  in  w  ritiiiL;',  nlxml  the  sea  itsclt. 
■■\\  luit  color  is  the  ocean?"     "lllue." 
"Where  does  it  get  its  color?"     "From  the  sky." 
"Is  it  ever  any  other  color?"    "Sometimes  gray." 
"When  is  that?"    "On  cloudy  days." 
"WHiere  does  it  get  its  color  then?"     "From  the  clouds." 
"What  is  the  color  of  water?"    As  the  children  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  answer,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tell  them  that  water  has  no  color  of  its 
own,  but  takes  the  color  of  whatever  is  over  it.     Thus  water  in  the  woods 
is  often  green. 

Ask   all   of  the   cjuestions   again,   insisting   on   complete   sentences    for 
answers. 

"Is  the  water  of  the  ocean  smooth  and  level?"    "Waives." 
WTiat  does  the  water  do  at  the  shore? 
W'hat  does  the  ocean  do  in  a  storm?  etc. 
Have  illustrative  drawings  of  scenes  and  frolics  at  the  seashore. 

Second  Week — ^Vacation. 
The  Mountains. 

How  many  children  went  to  the  mountains  this  summer? 
Make  out  a  chart  of  questions  as  before : 

How  long  were  you  away? 

When  did  you  go  and  when  did  you  come  home? 

What  was  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  you  w'ent  ? 

How  many  were  in  the  party  ? 

1 1  o w  did  y oti  travel  ? 

WTiat  did  }ou  do  first  when  you  got  there? 

How  did  }ou  spend  your  mornings?     Your  afternoons? 

Tell  about  the  best  fun  you  had. 

What  are  mountains? 

Flow  did  you  know  they  were  mountains? 

What  are  mountains  covered  with? 

How  did  you  get  to  the  top  ? 
Make  a  set  of  (juestions  for  those  children  wlio  spent  llieir  vacation  on 
level  farm  lands. 

W^hat  is  pleasant  about  a  farm? 

Which  work  did  you  enjoy  most? 
Have  talks  on  :    Hunting  eggs ;  making  hay ;  gathering  apples  ;  milking 
the  cows  ;  feeding  the  chickens  ;  feeding  the  pigs,  etc. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  sun  rise? 

At  what  time  did  you  get  up? 

W'here  did  you  go  to  see  it? 
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What  did  you  think  about  it? 

Why  does  the  farmer  get  up  so  early  ? 

Would  you  like  to  live  on  a  farm  ? 

Why? 
Have  illustrative  drawings  showing  the  various  experiences  of  the 
children,  as  :  Mountain  climbing ;  rowing  on  the  lake ;  catching  fish.  Making 
hay;  using  the  mowing  machine  ;  raking;  tossing  into  the  barn  ;  the  hay-mow. 
The  cows;  milking;  feeding;  driving  to  ])asturt^;  housing.  Feeding  the 
chickens.     Feeding  the  pigs,  etc. 

Third  Week — Vacation. 

In  the  City. 

It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  tact  to  get  those  children  who  have  not 
left  the  city  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  as  they  never  wish  to  appear  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  incentive  of  a  chart  all  to  themselves,  or  a  hint  from  the 
teacher  of  the  varied  and  interesting  things  that  happen  in  a  city  may  induce 
them  to  unbosom  themselves. 

How  many  had  a  good  time  right  here  at  home? 
How  did  you  spend  your  time  ? 
You  may  perhaps  obtain  answers  as  follows : 

"I  learned  to  embroider.     I  made  a  bureau  scarf  for  my  mother." 

'T  made  clothes  for  my  doll  and  for  my  sister's." 

"I  minded  the  baby  for  my  mother." 

"We  went  to  the  Park  very  often.     We  brought  our  lunch  and 

stayed  all  day." 
"We  went  to  the  Menagerie  and  saw  all  the  animals." 
"We  went  to  the  Aquarium  and  saw  the  fishes." 
The  boys  might  answer  that : 

"We  made  pin-wheels  and  sold  them  for  pins." 
"We  played  ball  in  the  lots." 
"We  went  in  swimming  every  day." 
"I  went  to  work  as  an  errand  boy." 

"Some  nights  my  mother  took  us  all  to  the  Park  to  hear  the  music. 
Cn  Sunday  afternoons  we  went,  too." 

Charts. 
I.     For  the  girls : 
Sewing. 
Embroidering. 

Playing  House.  Let  each  child  select  a  heading  and 

Minding  Baby.  make  one  or  two  statements  regard- 

In  the  evening:  ing  it. 

Playing  Ring. 
Playing  Tag. 
II.     For  the  boys : 

Pin-wheels. 
Ball  Playing. 
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Swimming. 
Going  En-ands. 
III.     For  both: 

Hearing  the  Band. 
The  Zoo. 

The  Art  Galleries 
The  Aquarium. 


This  is  a  fruitful  field  for  illustrative 
drawing.  The  suggestions  here  would 
furnish  subjects  for  several  weeks' 
work. 


Fourth  Week 


The  Golden  rod. 
During  the  "Nature"  period  obtain  statements  from  the  children,  the 
result  of  their  personal  observations  of  the  flower,  which  should  be  present. 
Schedule  these: 

A  flower.     Wild  flower.     Autumn  flower. 
Color:    bright  yellow. 
Grows  in  fields ;  by  the  roadside. 
Flower  on  top  of  plant. 
Leaves :   long  and  pointed. 
During  the  "Language"  period  use  the  schedule  for  a  conversational 
lesson. 

Point  to  the  first  item  and  say,  "Form  a  sentence." 
If  the  child  says,  "This  is  a  flower,"  tell  him  to  use  the  name,  and  try 
again.  "The  goldenrod  is  a  flower."  Then  point  to  the  second.  The  child 
says,  "The  goldenrod  is  a  wild  flower,"  or,  "It  is  a  wild  flower."  Same  with 
the  next  item.  Pointing  to  the  fourth  item,  say,  "What  is  its  color?"  Insist 
on  a  complete  sentence  for  the  answer.  For  the  fifth,  say,  "Where  is  it 
found  growing?"  For  the  sixth,  say,  "On  what  part  of  the  plant  does  the 
flower  grow?"    For  the  seventh,  say,  "Tell  something  about  the  leaves." 

Pick  out  a  bright  child  to  "tell  the  whole  story,"    Point  to  each  item  in 
turn,  and  let  him  form  a  sentence  embodying  it. 

{Later,  these  statements  could  be  written  on  a  chart  and  used  as  a 
reading  lesson. 

Placed  side  by  side  with  the  schedule  chart,  it  would  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  composition. 

A  poem  on  the  goldenrod  could  be  used  either  as  a  reading  lesson  or 
for  a  memory  exercise. 

Late  in  the  summer 

Sweet  goldenrod  comes, 
Each  day  grows  larger, 
More  golden  becomes, 

Till  the  days  of  September 

Grow  chilly  and  old ; 
Then  the  fields  and  the  roadways 

Are  rivers  of  gold. 

Each  bright  head  advancing 
Now  nods  in  the  breeze ; 
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Keeps  time  to  the  music 
That  blows  through  the  trees. 

The  late  bee  comes  humming 

Unto  this  sweet  fiowei 
Which  is  to  the  aiituiuii 

A  wealth  and  a  dower. 

And  the  little  bird  sings 

As  he  flies  far  away, 
"Farewell,  dear  playmate, 

I  wish  I  could  stay." 

Fifth  Week. 

The  Aster. 

Schedule  obtained  from  observations  of  the  flower. 
Wild  flower.    Autumn  flower. 
Color :  blue,  with  golden  center. 
Description  :  looks  like  a  daisy. 

Grows  in  the  fields ;  by  the  roadside ;  neighbor  to  the  goldenrod. 
Plant  low  ;  much  shorter  than  goldenrod. 
Go  around  the  class,  letting  each  child  make  a  statement  embodying 
one  of  the  items  on  the  schedule.     Finally  let  one  child  make  them  all. 
Combine  these  into  a  reading  lesson  or  composition. 

The  Aster. 

The  aster  is  a  wild  flower.  It  comes  in  the  autumn.  It  is  blue,  with  a 
golden  center.  It  grows  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside.  It  is  always 
near  the  goldenrod.  It  grows  close  to  the  ground;  it  is  never  so  tall  as 
the  goUlenrod. 

Use  a  poem,  if  desired,  either  as  reading  lesson  or  as  memory  gem. 

The  Aster. 

Dainty  little  flower, 

With  your  shining  eye, 
Gazing,  oh,  so  lovingly, 

Toward  the  friendly  sky; 

Friends  you  surely  must  be, 
-'  For  your  petals  blue 

Seem  like  scraps  from  out  the  field 
Of  the  heav'n's  own  blue. 

And  your  tiny  eyelet. 

Round  as  is  the  sun. 
Must  be  a  drop  of  molten  gold 

Tbat  from  his  heart  has  run. 
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Sixth  Week. 
Story — The  Goldenrod  and  the  Aster. 

There  were  once  two  little  girls  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill. 
One  was  named  Golden-Hair  and  the  other  Blue-Eyes.  They  were  very 
kind-hearted,  and  always  wanted  to  do  things  to  make  others  happy. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill,  in  a  little  brown  Init^  there  lived  an  old  woman, 
who  was  said  to  be  a  witch.  She  could  change  people  into  anything  she 
wished.     She  was  so  cross  and  ugly  that  no  one  went  near  her. 

One  evening,  the  two  little  girls  made  up  their  minds  to  go  up  and  ask 
the  old  witch  whether  she  knew  of  any  way  of  making  people  happy.  It 
was  a  long,  steep  hill  to  climb,  and  it  made  them  so  tired  that  several  times 
they  had  to  stop  to  rest,  but  when  they  reached  the  top,  soft  breezes  were 
blowing,  and  the  air  smelled  fresh  and  sweet. 

The  two  little  girls  were  very  much  afraid  when  they  saw  the  ugly 
old  woman,  but  they  went  straight  up  to  her  and  told  her  what  they  wanted. 
For  the  first  time  the  old  witch  was  seen  to  smile.  Then  they  asked  her 
please  not  to  let  them  be  separated ;  they  wished  always  to  be  together. 

Then  she  invited  them  into  her  little  house.  They  were  never  seen  again. 

The  next  morning,  the  hillside  was  covered  with  goldenrod  and  asters. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  goldenrod  and  the  aster  are  always  found  growing 
near  each  other ;  and  this  is  how  Golden-Hair  and  Blue-Eyes  have  combined 
to  make  the  world  happy. — From  "All  the  Year  Round." 

To  obtain  the  reproduction  of  this  story  in  the  order  of  events,  make  a 
chart  of  questions  as  for  the  other  lessons. 

Who  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  ? 

What  were  their  names  ? 

What  did  they  always  want  to  do? 

Who  lived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ? 

In  what? 

What  was  said  about  her? 

Did  people  like  her? 

What  did  the  little  girls  make  up  their  minds  to  do? 

What  kind  of  a  walk  did  they  have? 

How  did  it  feel  on  top  of  the  hill  ? 

How  did  the  little  girls  feel  when  they  saw  the  old  woman? 

What  did  they  do  ? 

How  did  the  old  woman  look  then  ? 

What  did  they  ask  the  old  woman  ? 

Then  what  did  she  do? 

What  happened  then  ? 

What  was  seen  the  next  morning? 

What  happened  ever  after? 

Go  round  the  class,  letting  each  child  answer  a  question.  Later,  let 
one  child  tell  the  whole  story,  answering  each  question  in  turn. 
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Seventh  Week. 
Autumn  Leaves. 

During  the  summer  the  teacher  ought  to  collect  leaves  of  every  kind 
obtainable,  so  that  when  the  children  bring  in  their  colored  leaves  she  can 
show  them  how  the  same  leaves  looked  in  the  summer  time. 

If  only  leaves  are  collected,  they  ought  to  be  gathered  in  clusters  or 
sprays,  so  that  the  children  can  see  "how  they  grow."  Small  plants,  how- 
ever, can  be  collected  in  the  same  way. 

A  method  I  have  found  good  is,  when  out  walking,  to  carry  a  thick 
magazine.  When  you  see  a  desirable  specimen,  break  it  ofT,  and  place  it 
between  the  pages  of  the  magazine.  'Smooth  out  the  leaves  carefully,  and 
flatten  down  the  blossoms,  if  any,  a  little.  Gather  several,  but  not  too  many, 
in  the  same  walk. 

When  you  get  back  to  the  house,  take  one  of  the  specimens  and  lay  it 
carefully  on  a  page  in  a  large  drawing-book  or  scrap-book.  Sew  it  to  the 
page.  Let  the  threads  pass  around  the  stems,  sometimes  through  a  leaf, 
but  never  through  a  blossom. 

Treat  all  the  specimens  gathered  in  the  same  way.  Then  close  the  book, 
and  put  it  under  a  w^eight.    Leave  it  for  a  few  days. 

Sometimes  there  are  failures.  Sometimes  a  delicate  specimen,  like  a 
\\n\d  rose,  will  lose  one  of  its  petals,  but  even  these  dainty  flowers  I  have 
seen  preserved  for  months  in  this  fashion. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  book  will  be  full. 

Some  of  the  pages  may  be  cut  out,  pasted  on  large  cardboard  and  used 
for  wall  decoration ;  others,  as  illustrations  for  "lessons,"  or  the  whole  book 
may  be  preserved  intact  for  purposes  of  comparison  when  the  leaves  come  in. 

As  color,  to  a  child,  is  the  most  interesting  attribute,  classify  the  leaves, 
at  first,  as  to  color. 


Red         /  Some  oak  ^^  ^^^^^  child  presents  the  leaves  he 

I  Sumach  ^^^  gathered,  classify  them  according 

,p^  ,  to  color,  and  write  their  names  within 

Brown     |pi      .      ,  the  proper  parentheses. 

Y  1,         j  Willow 
^  °^    I  Elm  If  there  are  any  which  have  mixed 

colors,  give  them  a  separate  heading. 
Orange     Some  chestnut 

For  "Language"  work,  say,  "Make  a  sentence  about  the  maple."  Ch. — 
The  maple  leaves  are  red. 

Tr. — Always?    Ch. — The  maple  leaves  turn  red  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  same  manner  form  statements  regarding  the  other  leaves. 

Then  classify  as  to  whether  they  are  simple  or  compound. 

Explain  that  when  a  leaf  is  "all  in  one  piece,"  it  is  called  simple ;  when 
it  has  two  or  more  parts,  called  leaflets,  it  is  called  compound. 

The  idea  is  not  for  the  children  to  remember  which  leaves  are  simple 


/'Oak 
\  Maple 
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and  which  compound,  but  for  them  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher,  the  simple  from  the  compound. 

■Rose 
Blackberry 

Simple    J'^'^^'^  Compound     /Sumach 

)  -^"^^  I  Horse-chestnut 

(Chestnut  (^^^^^^^ 

An  interesting  exercise  could  be  invented  by  having  the  child  count  the 
leaflets  in  his  specimen  and  make  a  statement  regarding  it ;  as : 
The  rose  leaf  has  five  leaflets. 

The  leaf  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  has  seven  leaflets. 
The  clover  leaf  has  three  leaflets. 
If  desired,  leaves  could  be  classified  according  to  edges,  veining,  etc. 
Poem  for  a  reading  lesson : 

The  Fall  of  the  Year. 
Golden  and  red  trees 
Nod  to  the  soft  breeze. 
As  it  whispers,  "Winter  is  near," 
And  the  brown  nuts  fall 
At  the  wind's  loud  call, 
For   this   is  the   fall   of  the   year. 
A  very  pretty   illustration   could  be   made,   with  the  above   stanza   as 
a  basis. 

A  pale  blue  sky. 

Green  earth,  streaked  with  brown. 
Brown  trunks  (of  trees). 
Some  yellow. 
Some  red. 
„  .,  ,  Some  green,  with  brown  mixed  in. 

^  Some  green,  with  red  mixed  in. 
Some  red  at  the  top,  green  lower  down,  to  show  the 
gradual  coloring. 
A  fezv  nuts  on  the  ground. 

Eighth  Week. 

Study  of  Poem. 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day, 
"Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play ; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold  ; 
Summer  is  gone,  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  all  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call ; 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all ; 
O'er  the  brown  meadows  they  danced  and  flew. 
Singing  the  sweet  little  songs  they  knew. 
It  is  well  to  write  the  poem  on  a  chart,  as  that  will  "keep,"  and  saves 
the  trouble  of  writing  the  poem  on  the  board  every  time  it  is  needed. 
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"In  this  poem,  who  is  talking?"     "The  wind." 

"What  is  he  saying?"     "He  says,  'Come,  little  leaves.'  " 

"What  else?"    "  'Come  and  play  with  me.'  " 

"Couldn't  the  leaves  play  alone?"  "No,  they  must  have  something  to 
move  them." 

If  the  children  cannot  answer  any  of  these  questions,  because  the  idea 
is  beyond  them,  you  will  simply  have  "to  put  it  into  their  heads,"  as  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  poem  can  be  made  clear;  it  will 
also  help  in  the  interpretation  of  future  poems. 

"What  else  did  the  wind  say?"  "  'Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold.'  " 

"What  does  that  mean?"     "The  colors  that  the  leaves  take." 

"How  do  the  leaves  take  colors?"  "They  turn  from  green  to  other 
colors."  "The  maple  turns  from  green  to  red."  "The  elm  tree  turns  from 
green  to  gold." 

"When  do  they  take  these  colors?"    "In  the  autumn." 

"Why?"  "Because  they  are  saying  good-bye.  They  dress  their  prettiest 
before  they  leave  us." 

"What  does  this  line  mean :  'Summer  is  gone,  and  the  days  grow 
cold'?"    "It  means  that  autumn  is  here,  and  winter  will  soon  come." 

"What  do  the  next  two  lines  mean?"  "That  the  leaves  came  down 
from  the  trees." 

"Do  you  know  what  helped  them?"     "The  wind." 

"There  is  something  besides  the  wind,  children.  Under  the  stem  of 
each  leaf,  next  year's  bud  is  growing,  and  when  it  is  large  enough  it  pushes 
off  the  leaf." 

"Look  at  the  next  line,  children.  What  does  it  say?"  "  'O'er  the  brown 
meadows  they  danced  and  flew.'  " 

"What  makes  the  meadows  brown?"  "It  is  late  in  the  year;  the  grass 
turns  brown." 

"What  makes  the  leaves  dance?"     "The  wind  blows  them  every  way." 

"What  are  the  leaves  singing?"  "They  are  saying  good-bye  to  the 
mother  tree."    "They  are  saying  good-bye  to  us." 

"What  will  they  do  when  the  dance  is  over?"  "They  will  lie  down  and 
sleep.    They  form  a  warm  covering  for  the  seeds  of  next  year's  plants." 

Ninth  Week— -Stvdy  of  a  Picture. 

The  Return  of  the  Mayflower. 

This  picture  could  be  shown  after  the  "Story  of  the  Pilgrims"  has 
become  familiar. 

"WhO'  are  this  lady  and  gentleman?"     "They  are  Pilgrims." 
"How  can  you  tell?"    "You  can  tell  by  their  dress." 
"Why  are  they  standing  here?"     "They  are  looking  at  the  ship." 
"What  ship  is  that?"     "It  is  the  'Mayflower.'  " 
"Where  is  it  going?"     "It  is  going  back  to  England." 
"Where  did  it  come  from?"     "It  came  from  England." 
"Who  came  in  the  'Mayflower'?"     "All  the  Pilgrims.     They  left  Eng- 
land because  the  King  wouldn't  allow  them  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased." 
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"Why  did  they  come  here?"  "Because  it  was  a  new  country,  and  they 
thought  that  here  they  could  worship  God  in  their  own  way." 

"How  do  the  people  on  the  shore  look?"     "They  look  sad." 

"Why?"     "Because  the  ship  is  going-  away." 

"Yes,  children,  they  know  now  that  they  must  stay  in  the  new  country, 
even  if  they  are  lonely,  because  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  for  the  'May- 
flower to  come  back  to  them." 

"Why  does  the  'Mayflower'  go  at  all?"  "Because  the  people  need  pro- 
visions; they  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  they  need  more  clothing.  And 
perhaps  some  of  their  friends  will  come  out  from  England  to  live  with  them." 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  this?"    "It  is  the  seashore." 

"What  is  that  large  body  of  water  ?"     "It  is  the  ocean." 

"Why  are  there  no  children  playing  on  the  seashore?"  "Because  it 
is  so  cold.    The  spring  has  not  come." 

"What  kind  of  a  winter  did  the  Pilgrims  have?"  "They  had  a  sad, 
hard  winter.  They  had  not  sufficient  food  nor  clothing ;  most  of  them  were 
sick ;  a  great  many  died." 

(Tell  the  story  of  the  planting  of  crops  in  the  spring,  of  the  successful 
summer,  of  the  thanksgiving  in  the  fall.) 

Now  go  back  to  the  picture. 

"What  kind  of  a  vessel  was  the  'Mayflower'  ?"  "It  was  a  sailing  vessel. 
There  were  no  steamboats  in  those  days." 

"What  are  those  points  at  the  top  of  the  ship?"  "They  are  the  tops  of 
the  masts." 

"What  are  the  masts  used  for?"     "The  sails  are  fastened  to  them." 

"What  are  the  sails  for?"  "To  make  the  ship  go.  The  wind  blows 
against  the  sails,  and  pushes  the  ship  along." 

"What  happens  when  there  is  no  wind?"     "The  ship  lies  still." 

"What  is  the  worst  thing  about  a  sailing  vessel?"  "It  takes  so  long 
to  get  across  the  ocean." 

Let  the  children  cut  out  a  model  (flat)  of  the  "Mayflower,"  and  paste 
it  on  cardboard.     This  model  could  be  used  in  obj.  draw. 

Illustrative  Drawing:  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  Building  of 
Log  Cabins,  etc. 

Tenth  Week. 
The  Harvest.  , 

"How  long  does  the  farmer  work,  children,  to  get  our  food  ready 
for  us?" 

"He  works  from  the  spring  until  the  fall." 

"Yes,  he  plows  his  fields  early  in  the  sjiring,  plants  his  crops,  takes 
care  of  them  all  summer,  getting  rid  of  the  weeds,  destroying  the  insects, 
and.  at  last,  in  the  autumn,  gathers  everything  in.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
harvest.  The  harvest  means  the  gathering  time.  Tell  me  some  of  the  good 
things  that  the  farmer,  with  God's  help,  has  prepared  for  us." 

Classify,  as  each  is  given. 
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Fruit 

Vegetables 

Grain 

Dairy  Products 

apples 

potatoes 

wheat 

milk 

pears 

cabbage 

oats 

eggs 

peaches 

onions 

rye 

butter 

plums 

turnips 

barley 

.    cheese 

grapes 

cauliflower 

muskmelon 

spinach 

watermelon 

beans 

peas 
corn 

tomatoes 
Nuts  of  various  kinds. 
For  the  cows  and  horses :    hay,  oats. 
For  the  chickens  :    corn. 
Take  one  or  two  products  from  under  each  heading  and  make  a  special 
study  of  them,  as,  for  example : 

Apples. 

"What  are  they?"     "Fruit." 
"Where  obtained?"     "From  the  apple  tree." 
"What  is  fruit?"     "That  which  surrounds  the  seed." 
How  do  apples  look? 
What  are  they  composed  of? 
How  are  they  covered? 
What  is  inside? 
What  are  they  used  for? 
How  do  they  taste? 
Make  a  little  "composition"  of  the  answers  obtained  from  the  children. 

Apples. 
Apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  apple  tree.    They  have  a  round  shape.    They 
are  made  of  skin,  pulp,  a  seed  compartment,  and  seeds.     They  are  covered 
with  colored  skin.     Inside  of  that  there  is  a  juicy  pulp.    In  the  heart  of  the 
apple  there  are  little  "rooms"  with  dark-brown  seeds  in  them. 

Apples  are  used  for  food.     Some  are  sweet.     Those  we  can  eat.     Some 
are  sour.     Those  we  use  in  cooking.    We  make  pies,  tarts  and  apple-sauce. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to  have  the  children  tell  what  part 
of  each  plant  is  used  for  food.     Write  some  of  the  statements. 
We  eat  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree. 
We  eat  the  root  of  the  potato  plant. 
The  leaves  of  cabbage  and  spinach  are  used  as  food. 
Of  corn,  peas  and  beans  we  eat  the  seeds. 

Of  wheat  and  oats  we  eat  the  seeds,  after  they  have  been  crushed. 
Nuts  are  seeds. 

4 

In  the  case  of  the  chestnut  tree,  for  example,  the  burr  is  the  fruit,  and 

the  nuts  are  the  seeds. 

"Who  knows  what  the  fruit  of  a  pine  tree  is?"    "Cones." 

"Have  they  seeds?"     "Yes.  they  have  seeds  inside  of  them." 

"Are  they  good  for  food?"    "No,  not  for  us,  but  the  birds  eat  them." 

When  treating  of  butter,  give  a  history  of  the  process  of  making,  and 

the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
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By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
Appreciation  of  Poetry — Longfellow. 

Children  love  poetry;  they  like  the  jingle  of  it,  and  find  it,  as  a  rule, 
easy  to  remember.  If  to  this  be  added  a  love  for  the  best,  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  it,  a  very  helpful  factor  will  have  been  introduced  into 
their  lives,  helpful  both  mentally  and  morally. 

A  very  valuable  book  for  this  purpose  is  Cyr's  Second  Reader,  called 
"The  Longfellow  Reader." 

The  first  lesson  (a  prose  one)  describes  Longfellow's  boyhood.  It 
concludes  with  a  stanza  concerning  his  birthplace : 

"Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me." 

This  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  Ask  how  he  could  go  up  and  down  the 
streets  when  he  wasn't  there.  Blank  silence,  probably,  until  a  bright  child 
notices  the  words,  in  thought,  and  says,  "He  goes  in  thought,  that  means, 
ill  his  mind." 

To  the  questions,  "Can  you  see  the  street?"  "Can  you  see  your  mother 
now?"  many  children  will  answer,  "NO."  Then,  if  you  say,  "Close  your 
eyes,  and  see  if  you  can  see  her,  in  your  mind,  I  mean,"  the  idea  of  a  rriental 
picture  seems  to  come  for  the  first  time.  They  have  probably  seen  "images" 
before,  but  they  have  not  been  conscious  of  them. 

When  the  gateway  is  opened,  they  become  quite  voluble,  and  will 
answer  many  questions  regarding  what  mother  is  doing  in  the  "picture" 
which  they  see.  Then  transport  them  to  the  street,  their  own  block,  for 
instance,  and  ask  what  is  happening,  what  probably  will  happen  this 
evening,  etc. 

Imaginative  children  can  "see"  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  but  those 
who  are  not  especially  so  must  shut  out  all  other  sights,  by  closing  their 
eyes,  before  they  can  have  mental  images. 

The  picture  of  the  "Longfellow  House"  makes  a  very  interesting  study. 
The  reading  matter  helps  considerably.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  George 
Washington  once  lived  here  makes  quite  an  impression.  The  text  says  that 
there  is  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  that  beyond  the  lawn  there  are  broad 
fields,  and  further  on,  the  Charles  River. 

"Mr.  Longfellow  loved  to  walk  beside  the  Charles  River."  Ask  them 
how  he  got  to  the  river  from  his  house.  "He  walked  down  the  steps,  across 
the  lawn  and  through  the  fields." 

"Did  he  walk  faster  across  the  lawn,  or  through  the  fields?"  If  they 
cannot  answer,  it  is  because  they  have  no  conception  of  either. 

*Many  suggestions  for  2B  Language  Work  will  be  found  in  article 
"English— 2A"  in  this  issue. 
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Let  them  look  again  at  the  picture  of  the  Longfellow  House.  Walk 
around,  showing  them  what  is  meant  by  a  lawn  by  pointing  to  the  one  in 
the  picture.  Ask  them  to  tell  what  they  notice  about  the  grass.  "It  is  cut 
short." 

"Why  is  that?"    "To  make  it  look  pretty." 

Now  try  to  find  a  picture  of  a  field.  Ask  them  about  the  grass  in  the 
field.     "It  is  very  long." 

"Why  is  it  allowed  to  grow  long?"  If  they  do  not  know,  tell  them  that 
the  farmer  lets  it  grow  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  hay  for  his  cows 
and  horses. 

"Is  it  harder  to  walk  through  the  fields  or  over  the  lawn?"  "Through 
the  fields." 

"Now  who  can  answer  my  question  :  'Did  Mr.  Longfellow  walk  faster 
over  the  lawn  or  through  the  fields?'  "    "Over  the  lawn." 

"Why?"  "Because  the  grass  is  short.  It  is  harder  to  walk  through 
long  grass." 

In  the  text  it  says,  "There  are  old  elm  trees  growing  upon  the  lawn. 
I  wish  these  trees  could  talk.    They  would  tell  us  many  things." 

Ask  the  children  what  the  trees  would  tell  us.  I  have  sometimes 
received  beautiful  answers.  "They  would  look  in  and  tell  us  what  Mr. 
Longfellow  was  writing."  "They  would  tell  stories  about  Mr.  Longfellow's 
children."  "They  would  tell  about  the  birds  in  the  nests."  "They  would 
tell  us  that  they  could  see  the  Charles  River."  "They  would  tell  what  George 
Washington  did  when  he  was  here." 

Farther  on,  it  says,  "Mr.  Longfellow  loved  the  river." 

"Why  did  he  love  the  river?"  "Because  it  gave  him  glad  thoughts." 
"Because  sometimes  it  made  him  sad."  (These  are  just  the  answers  you 
are  likely  to  get.)  "Because  he  had  friends  who  lived  near  it."  "Because 
he  had  three  friends  named  Charles."  (These  statements  are  made  in 
the  Reader.) 

"What  do  you  suppose  he  did  when  he  went  to  the  river?"  "He  walked 
up  and  down  beside  it."    "He  used  to  think."    "He  used  to  talk  to  the  river." 

"Yes,  children,  he  talked  to  the  river,  and  one  day  he  talked  to  it  in 
poetry.    Would  you  like  to  hear  what  he  said?" 

Read  to  them  "To  the  River  Charles." 

It  is  not  tO'  be  expected  that  the  children  will  understand  this  poem, 
though  they  will  get  glimpses  of  meaning  here  and  there. 

For  instance,  if  you  say,  "What  does  this  mean :  'Through  the  meadows 
bright  and  free'?"  some  one  will  probably  say  that  there  are  meadows  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

"Then,  what  does  this  mean :  'Thy  rest  thou  findest  in  the  bo?om  of 
the  sea'?"  If  they  cannot  answer,  tell  them  that  the  river  keeps  on  flowing 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean — 'becomes  a  part  of  it. 

"What  does  this  mean:  'Four  long  years'?"  etc.  (reading  the  second 
stanza).    "It  means  that  he  lived  there  for  four  vears." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this :  'I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing  onward 
like  the  stream  of  life'?"     I  have  known  a  bov  to  answer,  "It  means  that 
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our  lives  go  on  like  the  river."  "And  how  do  we  end?"  I  asked.  "Where 
do  we  find  our  rest?"  and  he  answered,  "In  God." 

Tell  the  children  that  you  will  read  the  poem  again,  and  that  they 
should  raise  their  hands  when  you  come  to  a  part  which  shows  why  Mr. 
Longfellow  loved  the  river. 

Some  will  probably  say,  "Because  it  taught  him  lessons."  Another, 
"Because  when  he  felt  sad  or  ill  it  made  him  feel  better."  Another,  "Because 
when  he  was  happy  it  looked  happy,  too."  "Because  the  river  was  as  blue 
as  the  sky."  "Because  he  had  friends  that  lived  near  it."  "Because  he  had 
three  friends  named  Charles." 

"Which  is  the  line  that  tells  the  only  thing  the  poet  can  do  for  the 
river?"    "Take  this  idle  song  from  me." 

"What  do  we  call  this  that  I  have  read  for  you?"     "A  poem." 

"How"  is  a  poem  different  from  other  reading?"    "It  sounds  like  music." 

"Wliat  do  we  call  the  person  who  writes  poetry?"    "A  poet." 

"Wliat  is  the  difference  between  a  poet  and  other  men?"  "A  poet  has 
beautiful  thoughts."     "He  makes  people  better." 

These  answers  are  given  because  statements  similar  to  them  have  been 
made  in  one  of  the  reading  lessons.  But  somtimes  an  original  child  will 
make  an  original  answer,  like  the  boy  who  said,  "Poets  write  poetry,  and 
other  men  work." 

A  picture  of  Longfellow's  Study,  with  accompanying  descriptive  matter, 
gives  the  children  an  idea  of  how  and  where  a  poet  works.  Let  them  find 
for  themselves  every  detail  of  the  furnishings,  and  its  probable  use. 

One  of  the  next  lessons  prepares  for,  and  is  descriptive  of,  "The  Chil- 
dren's Hour." 

It  tells  about  Longfellow's  children,  and  how  he  loved  them ;  about 
the  twilight  hour  and  the  children's  visit. 

But  we  are  mainly  concerned  witj;i  the  poem  itself. 

It  would  be  well  to  write  it  on  a  chart,  as  this  is  a  poem  that  could  be 
learned  by  the  children. 

Read  "The  Children's  Hour." 

"What  is  meant  by  'The  Children's  Hour'?"  "It  was  the  time  when  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  stopped  working.  He  kt  the  children 
come  in  for  an  hour  to  talk  and  play  with  him." 

"Why  didn't  he  let  them  stay  all  day?"  "Because  they  would  disturb 
him,  and  he  couldn't  work." 

"What  is  meant  by,  .'Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight'?"  "When  the 
day  is  going  away  and  the  night  is  coming." 

"Do  you  know  what  we  call  that  time?"  "We  call  it  the  twilight.  Be- 
cause it  comes  between  the  two  lights — ^the  daylight  and  the  artificial  light 
made  by  man." 

"What  is  meant  by,  'When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower'?"  "The 
darkness  is  coming  down." 

"'Comes  a  pause.'  What  docs  that  mean?"  "It  means  a  stop.  He 
stops  working." 
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"What  does  'the  chamber  above  me'  mean?"  "It  means  the  room 
upstairs."' 

"What  does  he  hear?"     "Little  feet  moving  around." 

"What  are  the  children  doing?"  "They  are  getting  ready  to  come 
down." 

"What  other  line  shows  that  they  are  coming?"  "The  sound  of  a  door 
that  is  opened." 

"Why  are  their  voices  soft?"    "They  don't  want  him  to  hear." 

The  next  stanza  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  the  children  and  has  caused 
much  wrinkling  of  brows.  "How  could  he  see  them  coming  down  when 
the  doors  were  shut?"  until  somebody  thought  of  a  transom  over  one  of 
the  doors,  which  settled  all  difficulties. 

"Why  do  they  come  so  quietly?"    "They  want  to  give  him  a  surprise." 

"In  the  next  stanza,  what  does  he  pretend?"  "That  he  is  living  in  a 
castle,  that  the  doors  had  no  soldiers  guarding  them,  and  that  three  of  the 
enemy  came  in."  If  the  children  do  not  see  this,  the  teacher  had  best 
explain  it  to  them. 

"What  does  the  next  stanza  mean?"  "That  they  climb  all  over  him, 
as  if  they  had  captured  him." 

"Then  the  next  stanza?"    "That  they  almost  eat  him  up  with  kisses." 

"Why  does  he  think  about  the  Bishop  of  Bingen?"  "Because  the  chil- 
dren are  all  over  him,  just  as  the  mice  were  all  over  the  Bishop  of  Bingen." 

Teacher  tells  the  story  of  the  cruel  man  who  stored  up  all  the  grain 
in  his  granary,  and  wouldn't  let  the  poor,  who  were  starving,  have  any. 
Finally  the  mice  came  up  into  his  tower  and  ate  him  up. 

"What  are  banditti?"  "They  are  highwaymen,  robbers,  who  m  olden 
times  used  to  travel  around  the  country,  principally  in  Europe,  capture 
people  and  rob  them." 

"Why  does  he  call  the  children  banditti  ?"  "Because  they  came  in  by 
force,  as  if  to  rob  him,  and  are  holding  him  captive." 

"What  does  a  mustache  mean  ?"    "A  soldier." 

"What  does  this  mean:  T  hold  you  fast  in  my  fortress'?"  As  the 
children  probably  will  not  know,  the  teacher  must  explain  that  they  came 
in  to  capture  him,  but  he  has  captured  them  instead. 

"What  does  he  mean  by:  'Put  you  down  into  the  dungeon,  In  the  round- 
tower  of  my  heart'  ?"    "It  means  that  he  will  love  them." 

"How  long  will  he  keep  on  loving  them?"  The  next  stanza  tells  you. 
"He  will  love  them  forever." 

"What  does  he  mean  by  the  last  two  lines?"  "He  means  until  he's 
dead  ;  until  his  body  goes  to  dust." 

-"Can't  he  go  on  loving  them  after  that?"     "Yes,  he  can;  because  even 
if  his  body  crumbles,  his  heart — his  soul — will  live  forever." 

The  next  lesson  prepares  for  the  poem  called  "The  Children."  Tell 
how  Longfellow  loved  all  children,  and  how  he  used  to  entertain  them  when 
they  came  to  see  him. 

Then  follows  the  poem,  "To  the  Children,"  and  while  it  is  a  beautiful 
poem,  and  it  might  do  no  harm  to  read  it  once  to  show  Longfellow's  kind- 
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ness  to  children,  still  I  would  not  dwell  upon  it^  nor  have  it  committed  to 
memory,  as  the  American  child  has  already  a  well-developed  bump  of 
self-appreciation  which  needs  no  further  cultivation. 

Next  in  order  comes  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  first  in  prose  and  then 
m  verse.  Great  entertainment  awaits  the  teacher  who  takes  up  this  poem 
with  the  children. 

Read  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 

The  children  always  seem  to  get  the  mental  picture  of  the  blacksmith 
standing  under  the  chestnut  tree.  For  whenever  you  first  ask  the  question, 
"What  is  a  smithy?"  they  invariably  say,  "A  blacksmith."  It  is  hard  for 
them  to  see  that  the  smith  is  the  man,  and  the  smithy  where  he  works. 

It  will  be  sufficient  if  from  the  next  four  lines  they  get  the  impression 
that  the  smith  is  a  strong  man  with  big  muscles. 

"What  makes  his  hair  crisp?"    "The  heat  of  the  fire." 

"What  tans  his  face?"  "He  works  near  the  door,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather." 

"What  does  'honest  sw^eat'  mean?"  "He  doesn't  get  his  money  by 
stealing,  or  anything  like  that." 

"How  is  it  that  he  can  look  everybody  in  the  face?"  "Because  he 
doesn't  owe  them  anything.    He  isn't  ashamed  to  meet  them." 

"Week  in,  week  out,"  they  cannot  understand.  It  will  have  to  be  ex- 
plained to  them.    Tell  them  that  it  means  "all  the  time,"  "every  week." 

"Why  does  he  use  a  bellows?"    "To  make  the  fire  burn  brighter," 

"What  is  a  sledge?"    "A  heavy  hammer." 

Ask  them  the  name  of  the  table  on  which  he  hammers  the  iron.  Let 
them  illustrate  the  movement  of  the  sledge.  Very  few  seem  to  understand 
what  a  sexton  means,  or  a  village  bell.  One  boy  who  had  recently  come 
from  a  country  village,  when  asked  why  the  bell  was  rung  answered,  "Per- 
haps it  was  the  Angelus."    The  other  would  give  no  answer. 

"What  do  we  call  the  time  when  the  sun  is  low?"    "The  sunset." 

In  the  reader  before-mentioned  there  was  an  illustration  of  the  next  two 
lines — a  picture  of  two  children  watching  the  blacksmith  at  work.  One 
little  girl  told  me  that  those  two  boys  were  "Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  when  they  were  little."  (She  had  heard  that  they  were  born  in  the  same 
year  and  did  not  realize  how  far  apart.)  When  I  seemed  surprised,  she 
sai^fl,  "Well,  he  has  bare  feet."    She  was  thinking  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy." 

"What  does  the  flaming  forge  mean  ?"     "The  fire." 

"Do  the  children  really  catch  the  sparks?"    "No,  they  only  try  to." 

"What  would  happen  if  they  did?"     "They  would  get  burnt." 

"Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor."  Explain  that  when  a  mill  is  in 
motion,  fine  dust,  called  chaff,  rises  from  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
thought  of  this  chaff  when  he  saw  the  sparks  rising  from  the  anvil. 

"Why  does  he  go  to  church  on  Sunday f"  "Because  that  is  the  Lord's 
Day." 

"What  does  this  mean  :  'He  sits  among  his  boys'  ?"  It  means  his  sons, 
his  children.    They  are  in  the  same  pew  with  him." 

"Why  isn't  his  daughter  with  him?"     "She  is  singing  in  the  choir." 
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"Who  is  the  parson?"    "The  preacher." 

"What  does  'preach'  mean?"     "To  tell  the  people  what  to  do,  how  to 
be  good,  how  to  serve  God." 

"When  a  preacher  preaches,  to  whom  is  he  talking?"    "To  the  people," 

"When  he  prays,  to  whom  is  he  talking?"    "To  God." 

The  next  stanza  is  a  great  puzzle  to  most  children.     How  can  she  lie 

in  the  grave  and  at  the  same  time  sing  in  Paradise  ?    The  distinction  between 

the  earthly  clay  and  the  spiritual  self  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  grasp. 

We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  it. 

"And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes." 
I  once  asked  the  children,  "What  brought  the  tear  into  his  eyes?"    They 
said,  "His  hard,  rough  hand." 

Explain  the  next — that  toiling  means  working ;  that  he  keeps  on  work- 
ing whether  he  is  glad  or  whether  he  is  sad.     Each  morning  he  begins  his 
work;  each  evening  he  stops  with  something  well  done. 
"What  does  'repose'  mean?"     "Sleep." 
"Can  any  money  bring  a  good  night's  sleep  ?"    "No." 
"What  is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  it?"     "Hard  work." 
I  once  asked  the  children  what  this  line  means :   "Each  evening  sees  it 
close."     One  boy  said,  "It  means  he  shuts  up  his  shop." 

For  the  last  stanza  all  you  can  say  is  that  the  poet  thanks  the  black- 
smith for  the  pleasant  thoughts  he  has  given  him  and  for  the  good  lessons 
he  has  taught  him,  for  the  last  four  lines  are  entirely  beyond  them. 

About  this  time  you  will  find  the  children  getting  "Longfellow's  Poems" 
from  the  library  instead  of  story  books,  and  recognizing  with  glee  the  poems 
thev  have  learned. 

One  of  the  last  Longfellow  exercises  in  the  book  is  the  story  of  the 
chair  made  from  the  wood  of  the  "Spreading  Chestnut  Tree,"  presented  to 
Longfellow  by  the  children  of  Cambridge.  They  are  very  much  interested 
in  this.  They  like  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  it,  and  to  find  it  in  the  picture 
of  the  study. 

There  is  also  mention  of  the  death  of  Longfellow.  It  may  not  be  well 
to  dwell  on  the  fact,  as  one  never  knows  the  condition  of  the  nerves  of  a 
child.  I  have  seen  a  class  of  children  who,  on  coming  to  this  page,  were  so 
affected,  that  I  hastened  to  change  the  exercise. 

There  are  some  illustrations  which  could  be  made  during  this  study 
of  Longfellow : 

The  poet  walking  by  the  River  Charles. 

The  children  in  the  study  with  their  father. 

The  blacksmith  in  church  among  his  boys  (his  daughter  in  the  choir). 

The  blacksmith  at  work. 

In  this  last,  the  predominating  feature  will  be  the  number  of  sparks. 
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By  Mary  A.  AIcHugh. 
First  Week. — Drill  or  Correct  Forms. 

Write  "/  sotlv"  on  the  board.  Go  around  the  class,  letting  each  child 
form  a  sentence  relating-  something  he  has  seen,  as :  "I  saw  a  horse  running 
away";  "I  saw  two  boys  fighting,"  etc.  Then  write,  "Yesterday  I  saw," 
going  round  as  before.  Then,  "Last  zveek  I  sazi',"  letting  them  finish  the 
sentence. 

Sometimes  make  this  a  written  exercise.  Let  them  write  the  statement ; 
let  a  few  read  it  aloud. 

The  statement  might  be  written,  for  instance,  on  the  back  of  the  spelling 
paper.     If  done  daily,  it  will  take  only  a  few  moments. 

The  first  day  it  is  tried  take  only  /  sazv.  The  next  day,  take  Yesterday 
I  sazi\  The  third  day,  give  a  little  variety,  putting  several  beginnings  on 
the  board,  as :  Last  week  I  saw .  Last  summer  I  saw .  Last  vaca- 
tion I  saw  .     This  will  be  sufficient  work  in  the  correction  of  errors 

for  one  week. 

Second  Week. — Correction  of  Errors. 

/  did;  to  correct  /  done. 

Write  /  did  on  the  board.  Go  around  the  class,  letting  each  child  make 
a  sentence.    If  desired,  change  to  you  did;  afterwards  he  did  and  she  did. 

To  make  it  interesting,  have  the  sentences  formed  about  some  par- 
ticular person. 

Say,  "Tell  something  your  father  did,  but  instead  of  saying  'my  father,' 
say  Ite.' " 

About  the  third  day  make  the  exercise   a  written  one.      Put  on  the 

board:    I  did  ;    You  did  ;    He  did  ;    She  did  ;    saying, 

"Complete  the  sentence." 

The  next  day  use  n'e  did,  they  did. 

No  elaborate  correction ;  simply  let  some  of  the  children  read  their 
sentences  aloud.  Makes  notes  of  necessary  corrections ;  or  the  teacher 
could  read  the  sentences  aloud,  and  let  the  children  correct  them,  orally. 

Do  not  rewrite  them.     They  will  do  better  next  time. 

Third  IVeek. — Correction  of  Errors. 
Is,  Are. 

Write  on  the  board:    "My  mother  is  ."     Then  say,  "Complete  the 

sentence."     Go  part  way  round  the  class.     One  child  may  say,  "My  mother 
is  very  good  to  me."    Another,  "My  mother  is  sick  to-day,"  etc. 

Then  say,  "Think  of  some  lady  you  know,  but  instead  of  using  her 
name,  say  'she.'  " 

Ch. — vShe  is  a  very  kind  lady.  She  is  our  neighbor.  She  is  workinsr 
in  the  kitchen.    She  is  making  a  dress.     She  is  brushing  her  hair;  etc. 

Let  a  few  children  use  "It  is." 

Think  of  the  moon  :   It  is  shining.    It  is  round,    It  is  full.    It  is  silvery. 
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Think  of  the  sun:    It  is  golden.     Sometimes  it  is  red.     It  is  warm. 

It  is  bright. 

Speak  of  the  chair,  using  it:    It  is  yellow. 
Speak  of  the  teacher's  desk :    It  is  flat  on  top. 
Speak  of  the  blackboard :    It  is  black ;  etc. 

For  the  next  exercise  let  the  children  form  two  sentences  regarding  an 
object,  as  :  The  chair  is  made  of  wood.    It  is  used  to  sit  on. 

Always  use  the  name  of  the  object  as  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence, 
and  it  as  the  subject  of  the  second. 

Later,  make  this  a  written  exercise,  as : 

The  blackboard  is  .     It  is  . 

The  desk  is .    It  is  . 

The  sun  is .     It  is . 

The  moon  is .     It  is . 

The  children  filling  in  with  a  word  or  words,  as  the  thought  may  require. 

She. 

My  sister  is  .     She  is  — — . 

Mary  .     She  is  . 


He. 


My  cousin  Alice  is .    She  is . 

The  lady  next  door  to  us  is .    She  is 


My  father  is .     He  is 


My  brother  Ned  is  ■ .    He  is . 

My  cousin  Frank  is .     He  is . 

He,  She,  It — Test.    Try  the  following: 

My  sister  Lucy  is .    is . 

My  Aunt  Mary  is .    is . 

My  Cousin  Tom  is  .    is  . 

The  sun  is .    — —  is . 

The  sky  is  .     is  . 

Harry .      is  . 

Bessie  is .     is ;  etc. 

Insist  always  on  capitals  at  the  beginning  and  periods  at  the  end,  thus 
forming  the  habit. 
Are. 

When  do  we  use  the  word  are.  children?     If  they  cannot  tell,  write  on 
the  board :   Mary  is  a  good  girl.     Mary  and  Bessie  are  good  girls. 

They  will   probably   say,   "When   we   are   talking  about  two."     Then 
write :   John  is  in  the  front  seat.    Four  boys  are  in  the  second  seat. 
Tr. — When  do  we  use  is,  children? 
Ch. — When  we  are  talking  about  one. 
Tr. — When  do  we  use  a;rf 

This  time  you  will  probably  get,  "When  we  are  talking  about  more 
than  one. 

For  a  drill,  write  on  the  board :  My  sled  is  red.     My  skates  are  new. 
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The  moon  is  shining.     The  stars  arc  twinkhng.     My  mother  is  at  home. 
j\Iy  father  is  at  work.     J\Iy  brothers  and  sisters  arc  in  school. 

It  might  be  well  to  put  the  foregoing  on  a  chart,  to  aid  in  a  written 
exercise,  the  children  substituting  other  nouns  and  other  statements,  but 
retaining  the  underlined  words.    Also  the  following  : 
There  is;    There  are. 

There  is  a  roof  on  every  house.      There  arc  four  walls  to  every 

house. 
There   is   one   wheel  on   a  wheelbarow.     There   are   two   wheels 

on  a  cart.     There  arc  four  wheels  on  a  wagon. 
There  are  hundreds  of  stars  in  the  sky.     There  arc  thousands  of 
leaves  on  the  trees.     There  arc  millions  of  insects  in  the  air. 
Written  exercise :   "There  is"  or  "There  are."    Children  to  fill  in  blanks. 

• a  fly  on  the  window. two  flies  on  the  sugar 

bowl. 

hundreds  of  children  in  this  school. a  nice 

boy  sitting  next  to  me. 
a  cat  on  the  fence. two  cats  in  the  yard. 


The  use  of  is  and  are  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic: 

Teach  the  children  that  in  all  addition  tables,  arc  must  be  used  before 
the  answer,  never  is;  as :   Five  and  five  are  ten.     Seven  and  nine  are  sixteen. 

To  impress  this  fact,  have  the  tables  sometimes  written  in  words. 

In  subtraction  the  proper  word  to  use  is  leaves,  not  is;  as:  Seven  from 
eight  learoes  one. 

In  division  the  word  goes  is  sometimes  used  ;  as :  Seven  into  thirty-five 
goes  five  times ;  or,  seven  into  thirty-five,  five  times. 

In  multiplication  there  is  only  one  table  in  which  the  word  is  is  used, 
and  that  is  the  tables  of  ones.  In  all  other  cases  are  is  employed ;  as :  Five 
times  five  are  twenty-five.    Eight  times  nine  are  seventy-two ;  etc. 

To  impress  this  fact,  let  the  children  write  the  table  of  ones  in  their 
blank  books,  in  words :  Once  one  is  one.  Once  two  is  two.  Once  three 
is  three.  Once  four  is  four.  Once  five  is  five.  Once  six  is  six.  Once 
seven  is  seven.  Once  eight  is  eight.  Once  nine  is  nine.  Once  ten  is  ten. 
Once  eleven  is  eleven.  Once  twelve  is  twelve.  Then  tell  them  that  this  is 
practically  the  only  time  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  that  is  is  used. 

This  will  in  time,  cure  "Seven  and  nine  is  sixteen ;  eight  times  two  is 
sixteen,"  etc. 

Fourth  Week. 
"Isn't,"  "Aren't"  to  counteract  "Ain't." 

Tell  the  children  to  use  he  isn't,  or  instead  of  he  the  name  of  some 
person  or  animal : 

My    father    isn't    home.      That   dog    isn't    yours.      That    cat    isn't 
pretty.     The  boy  isn't  a  bad  boy. 
Use  she,  or  equivalents : 

My  mother  isn't  here.     My  aunt  isn't  at  home.     My  sister  isn't 
"working. 
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Use  it,  or  equivalents : 

The  moon  isn't  out  to-night.     The  sun  isn't  shining.     My  work 
isn't  done.    My  dress  isn't  torn. 
Begin  with  isn't: 

Isn't  this  a  pretty  dress?     Isn't  that  a  nice  flat  desk?     Isn't  your 
doll  pretty?    Isn't  that  lady  your  mother? 
Aren't: 

"Children,  when  do  we  use  aren't T'  "When  we  are  talking  about  two 
persons  or  more."  "Yes,  children,  except  in  one  case.  When  you  are  speak- 
ing to  a  person  and  use  the  word  yon,  we  put  the  word  are  or  aren't  after  it. 
and  say  "you  are." 

Speak  to  a  little  girl.     "You  are  a  good  girl." 
Speak  to  me.     "You  are  our  teacher." 
Speak  to  a  friend.     "You  are  my  best  friend." 
Speak  to  the  moon.     "You  are  bright." 
Speak  to  the  sun.     "You  are  shining." 

Fifth  Week. — Correction  of  Errors. 
"Where  is,'  "Where  arc" 

Write  on  the  board :    This  book mine.     These  pencils  mine. 

That  hat yours.    Those  pens yours. 

Let  the  children  fill  in  the  spaces  orally. 

Then  write,  "Where  is  ?"'  and  saying,  "Finish  the  sentence,"  go 

half  way  round  the  class.    Children  will  probably  say,  "Where  is  my  book?" 
"Where  is  the  baby?"  "Where  is  your  mother?"  etc. 

Then  write,  "Where  are ?"  and  go  on. 

As  there  are  two  difficulties  involved  here,  the  use  of  are  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural,  it  might  be  well  to  put  some  of  the  sentences  on  a  chart 
for  frequent  drills : 

Where  is  my  book?     Where  are  my  book.y.^ 
Where  is  the  pencil  ?     Where  are  the  pencib.^ 
Where  is  the  baby?     Where  are  the  hshiesf 
Where  is  the  fairy?    Where  are  the  {varies? 
Where  is  the  lady?      Where  are  the  \?idiesf 

Use  the  following  as  a  spelling  lesson,  and  have  them  studied : 
book  pencil  baby  fairy  lady 

books  pencils  babies  fairies  ladies 

Another  chart  may  be  constructed  : 

Where  is  the  board?  Where  are  the  board.? .^ 
Where  is  the  knife?  Where  are  the  kmvesf 
Where  is  the  shelf?  Where  are  the  shelves? 
Where  is  the  sheaf?    Where  are  the  s\'\e?ivesf 

Spelling: 

board  knife  shelf  sheaf 

boards  knives  shelves  sheaves 


class 

glass 

classes 

glasses 

? 

■  the  geese? 

etc. 
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No  rules  for  formation  of  plurals   (in  this  grade).     Simply  accustom 
the  ear  to  the  use  of  are  in  connection  with  the  plural. 

Another  chart: 

Where  is  the  goose  ?  Where  are  the  geese  ? 

Where  is  the  sheep  f  Where  are  the  sheep  f 

Note. — -This  will  need  special  drill  to  eliminate  "sheeps." 

Where  is  the  child?  Whei~e  are  the  childr^n.^ 

Where  is  the  class?  Where  are  the  classf?.?.^ 

Where  is  the  glass?  Where  are  the  glass^.yf 

Spelling: 

goose  sheep  child 

gfeese  children 

Written  Exercise.     Fill  in  spaces: 

Where  is  the  child?      Where  the 

Where  the  goose?     Where  — 

Sixth  Week. — Correction  of  Errors. 

"I  am,"  "I  am  not." 

"I  am." 

Write,  "I  am  "  on  the  board.     Say,  "Finish  the  sentence" ;  go 

round  the  class. 

To  assist  them,  say,  'T  am  what?" 

I  am  a  little  girl.     I  am  a  tall  boy.     I  am  an  American  boy.     I  am 
a  country  boy.    I  am  a  city  boy ;  etc. 
Then,  I  am  zuheref 

I  am  in  school.    Imagine:  I  am  in  church.    I  am  out  in  the  country. 
I  am  up  in  a  balloon ;  etc. 
I  am  feeling  how? 

I  am  sick.    I  am  well.    I  am  happy.    I  am  sad. 
I  am  doing  what? 

I  am  working.  I  am  drawing.  I  am  sitting  still.  Imagine:  I  am 
rowing  in  a  rowboat.  I  am  sailing  on  a  steamer.  I  am  riding 
in  an  automobile. 

"I  am  not." 

Write  on  the  board,  "I  am  not ."    Go  round  the  class. 

I  am  not  talking.     I  am  not  drawing.     I  am  not  in  church.     I  am 
not  in  an  automobile.    I  am  not  well ;  etc. 
Next  require  two  statements : 

I  am  not .    I  am . 

T  am  not  an  English  boy,    I  am  an  American. 
I  am  not  sick.     I  am  well. 
I  am  not  bad.     I  am  good. 
Then  answers  to  questions,  to  cure  "I  ain't" : 

"John,  are  you  talking?"    "No,  I  am  not  talking.    I  am  reading," 
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"Mary,  are  you  a  good  reader?"     "No,  I  am  not  a  good  reader, 

but  I  am  good  in  arithmetic." 
"Harry,  are  you  feeling  well?"     "No,  I  am  not  well.     I  have  a 

headache." 
"John,  are  you  an  Italian?"     "No,  I  am  not  Italian.     I  was  born 

in  America." 
"Kate,  are  you  sorry  when  you  are  promoted?"     "No,  I  am  not 

sorry.     I  am  glad." 

Seventh  Week. — ^Correction  of  Errors. 

"Was." 

Write,  "I  was ."    Go  round  the  class,  completing  the  sentence. 

I  was  a  good  boy  last  week.     I  was  awake  last  night.     I  was  sick 
yesterday.    I  was  in  the  country  all  last  summer.    I  was  sound 
asleep  when  my  mother  called  me.     I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  my  new  book.     I  was  delighted  when  my  uncle  called 
for  me. 
If  the  children  lack  ideas,  suggest  answers  by  means  of  questions. 
"Children,  when  is  zvere  used?"     "When  we  are  talking  about  more 
than  one." 

"In  all  cases?  Suppose  I  should  say,  'Henry,  you  zvere  a  good  boy 
yesterday.'     Does  that  mean  that  Henry  is  tzvo  hoys?"     "No,  ma'am." 

"When  you  are  talking  to  one  person,  children,  you  must  use  zvere. 
When  you  are  talking  to  several  persons,  you  must  also  use  zvere,  as :  'Mary, 
you  zvere  the  best  reader  yesterday.'  'John,  James  and  Harry,  you  zvere 
perfect  in  the  last  examination.'  " 

Children,  address  one  person ;  address  me."     "Miss ,  you  zvere  my 

teacher  last  term." 

Have  children  address  imaginary  persons. 

Use  "He  was  • ."    Instead  of  he,  vou  may  use  the  name  of  a  person 

or  animal. 

My  father  zitis  working  last  night.  My  brother  zvas  in  the  park 
yesterday.  Fido  zcas  following  me  this  morning.  Jack  zvas 
very  happy  last  summer. 

Use  "She  was ." 

My  mother  zvas  here  yesterday.  My  sister  zvas  perfect  in  arith- 
metic. Dolly  zvas  in  her  carriage  all  day.  Pussy  zvas  jumping 
over  the  door-step. 

Use  "It  was ." 

My  shoe  was  lost  this  morning.  My  pencil  was  broken.  My  hat 
was  torn.  John's  book  was  soiled.  Mary's  apron  was  covered 
with  ink. 

Eighth  Week. — Correction  of  Errors. 
"Were." 
"Children,  when  do  we  use  zvcref     Ch. — After  the  word  you.     When 
we  are  speaking  to  3  person. 
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Tr. — Only   in   that  case?     Ch. — And  when  we   are  speaking  to  more 
than  one. 

Tr. — Yes,  children,  we  always  say  "You  were,"  whether  we  mean  one 
or  many. 

"Do  we  use  nfcre  after  If"    "No,  we  use  ims.    I  was." 
"Children,  there  is  one  case  in  which  we  use  ivcre  after  /;    when  the 
sentence  begins  with  if,  for  instance :    'If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  go.'     'If 
I  lecrc  a  sunbeam,  I  know  what  I'd  do.'  " 

Use  "If  I  were ."    If  I  were  promoted,  I  should  be  happy;  etc. 

If  he  were .    If  she  were .    If  it  were . 

If  he  were  my  brother,  I  should  not  have  told  on  him.    If  she  were 

my  little  sister,  I  should  take  better  care  of  her.     If  it  were 

time  for  vacation,  I  should  be  glad. 

Tr. — Does  anybody  know  another  use  of  the  word  iverc?    Suppose  you 

were  talking  about  yourself  and  }our  sister  and  you  wanted  to  let  me  know 

that  you  were  both  in  the  park  yesterday.    What  would  you  say  ?    Ch. — Mary 

and  I  went  to  the  park  yesterday, 

Tr. — Use  ivere.     Ch. — Mary  and  I  zi'erc  in  the  park  yesterday. 
Tr. — What  word  could  be  used  instead  of  the  words  "Mary  and  I"? 
Ch.— We. 

Tr. — Now  say  the  sentence  again.    Ch. — We  were  in  the  park  yesterday. 
Tr. — Children,  use  we  zvere.    Think  of  yourself  and  another  person  or 
persons  and  state  something  that  has  happened. 

The  class  and  yourself :    We  zvere  all  good  yesterday. 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  yourself :   We  zvere  all  in  bed  early. 
Father  and  mother  and  yourself :  We  zvere  in  the  country  all  summer. 
Tr.— Is  there  any  other  way  of  using  zvere?     Suppose  you  wanted  to 
speak   of   your   brothers    and   sisters   but   not   yourself,   what  word   would 
you  usef    Ch. — They. 

Tr. — Use  "They  were ." 

They  were  all  out  when  I  got  home  yesterday. 
Speak  of  all  the  other  children  in  the  class,  except  yourself: 
They  were  all  promoted  except  me ;  etc. 

Ninth  Week. — ^Correction  of  Errors. 
"Wasn't." 

Write  on  the  board,  "I  was  not ."    Go  round  the  class. 

I  was  not  here  when  you  gave  out  the  home  work.     I  was  not  in 
when  my  friend  called.     I  was  not  the  only  boy  in  the  room. 

Tr. — What  word  means  the  same  as  was  not?    Ch. — Wasn't. 

Go  round  the  class  again  and  let  the  children  use  zvasn't  instead  of 
zvas  not.  Ch. — It  wasn't  time  to  get  up.  The  top  wasn't  spinning.  My 
book  wasn't  torn.     My  hat  wasn't  old.     The  clock  wasn't  going, 

"When  do  w-e  use  zvasn't  instead  of  zi^s  not?"  "When  we  want  a 
shorter  word." 

"Sometimes  in  poetry,  children,  we  need  a  word  that  will  help  to  keep 
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the  line  short  enough,  and  as  wasn't  is  shorter  than  zuas  not,  we  use  it.  In 
prose,  either  can  be  used." 

Use  He  zvasn't.    Ch. — He  wasn't  a  good  boy  yesterday. 

Tr. — Mention  some  one.  Ch. — My  father  wasn't  home  last  night.  Jack 
wasn't  working  yesterday.    Rover  wasn't  barking  when  I  saw  him. 

Use  She  wasn't.     Ch. — She  wasn't  sick  yesterday. 

Tr. — Mention  a  person.  Ch. — My  mother  wasn't  with  us  in  the  country. 
Mary  wasn't  always  so  naughty.  My  doll  wasn't  in  her  carriage  when  I  got 
home.    Pussy  wasn't  in  her  basket. 

Use  It  Wasn't,  or  any  other  word  that  means  it. 

Tenth  IVeck. — Correction  of  Errors. 

Children,  use  zvere. 

You  were  always  kind  to  me.  We  were  so  happy  yesterday.  They 
were  running  down  the  hill. 

Use  were  not. 

You  were  not  in  when  I  called.  We  were  not  through  our  drawing 
lesson.     They  were  not  running  to-day. 

What  word  could  be  used  instead  of  were  not?    Weren't. 

Children,  use  weren't. 

You  weren't  here  when  I  wanted  you.  You  weren't  working  fast 
enough. 

Use  If  I  weren't . 

If  I  weren't  here,  what  would  you  do?  If  I  weren't  a  daisy  I  should 
love  to  be  a  buttercup. 

Use  //  he,  she  or  it  weren't . 

If  my  father  weren't  a  blacksmith,  he  wouldn't  be  so  strong.  If  my 
sister  weren't  so  busy,  she  would  take  a  walk  with  me.  If  it  weren't  raining, 
I  should  take  out  my  doll.     If  the  sun  weren't  so  hot,  we  could  run  a  race. 

Use  We  zveren't. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  we  weren't  here.  We  weren't  in  the  class  a 
whole  term. 

Use  They  zveren't. 

Kate  and  John  weren't  early  to-day.  They  weren't  running  when  I 
saw  them.  The  waves  weren't  high  this  morning.  The  windows  weren't 
washed. 

Cn^lisli    Dramatization— 3B. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

Oral  Reproduction — Stories  Dramatised. 

KING  MIDAS,  OR,  THE  GOLDEN  TOUCH. 

Drmnatis  Personae — Midas,   Marygold,  An   Angel,   Servants. 

Marygold,  sitting  alone  in  the  garden.      Enter  Scrz'ant. 
Servant — Whv  so  sad,  little  one? 
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Marygold — I  am  lonely  for  my  father.  I  wish  he  would  come  home. 
He  thinks  of  nothing  but  gold,  gold,  gold !  He  does  not  love  me  any 
more.     (Weeps.) 

Servant — That  is  where  you  are  wrong,  little  one.  There  is  one  thing 
he  loves  better  than  gold,  and  that  is  Marygold. 

Marygold — Why  doesn't  he  come  home,  then  ? 

Servant — There  are  many  reasons  why  a  king  cannot  always  be  with 
his  little  daughter,  no  matter  how  much  he  loves  her.  He  has  so  many 
different  kinds  of  business  to  which  he  must  attend. 

Marygold — He  has  gone  after  more  gold.  I  know  it.  Always  conquer- 
ing strange  peoples  and  capturing  their  gold.     I  hate  gold! 

Servant — Cheer  up,  little  one !  Don't  let  these  affairs  of  state  trouble 
you.    Suppose  we  have  a  game  of  ball ! 

The  two  play  hall  in  a  lively  manner  for  a  fezv  minutes,  Marygold 
visibly  brightening  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  exercise  and  the 
companionship. 

Enter  King  Midas.     Servant  disappears.     Marygold  runs  to  him. 

Midas — Well,  my  dear  little  Marygold,  you  seem  very  happy  this  bright 
morning. 

Marygold — Yes,  father,  happy  now  that  I  see  you.  I  have  been  very 
lonely  without  you.     Why  do  you  stay  away  so  long? 

Midas — Business,  my  dear  child,  business. 

Marygold — Yes,  father,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  in  the  garden.  Why  don't 
you  stay  here  ?  See  this  little  shady  nook !  And  come,  look  at  my  roses ! 
Did  you  ever  see  such  beauties? 

Midas — Yes,  dear,  they  are  beautiful  (absentmindedly) . 

Looks  into  space.    Recites: 
The  sunshine  is  pleasant. 

It  chases  the  cold ; 
The  streams  even  glitter 

Ere  daylight  grows  old ; 
But  the  sight  I  love  best 

Is  the  sight  of  my  gold. 

Strolls  off.     Marygold  weeps.     Enter  an  angel. 

Angel— Why  do  you  weep,  little  maiden? 

Marygold — Because  I  am  lonely. 

Angel — I  wish  I  could  help  you. 

Marygold — I  wish  my  father  were  not  a  king. 

Angel — Why  do  you  wish  that? 

Marygold — Because  he  need  not  be  away  from  me  so  often,  if  he  were 
not  a  king,  and  besides  then  I  should  not  be  a  princess. 

Angel — You  don't  enjoy  being  princess,  then? 

Marygold — No ;  if  I  were  not  a  princess  I  could  have  children  to  play 
with.  But  even  that  I  would  not  mind  if  my  father  would  only  love  me  as 
he  used  to ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  now  but  gold. 

Angel — Ah!  that  is  the  trouble;  but  how  do  you  know,  Marygold? 
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Marygold — He  spends  half  his  time  in  the  treasure-house,  counting  his 
money;  the  other  half  he  spends  traveling  round  the  world,  seeking  fresh 
lands  to  conquer. 

Angel — Dry  your  eyes,  Marygold.  Go  to  your  lessons.  Be  as  good  a 
child  as  you  can,  and  I  will  help  you  to  win  back  your  father's  love.  (Dis- 
appears.   Marygold  leaves  the  garden.) 

Scene :     Treasure-house  beneath  the  castle.    Midas  connting  his  gold. 

Recites,  as  before,  "Shine." 

Gloats  over  it.  Fingers  it  lovingly.  Suddenly  sits  moodily,  his  head 
between  his  hands. 

Midas — I  haven't  enough.  I  want  more  gold.  Why  can't  I  have  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  ? 

Enter  angel. 

Angel — Why  so  gloomy,  friend? 

Midas — Who  are  you,  bright  creature,  whose  wings  glisten  like  the 
precious  metal  which  is  the  love  of  my  life  ? 

Angel — I  am  the  Angel  of  Happiness.  I  come  to  bring  sunshine  to  all 
who  grieve. 

Midas — Sunshine  ?    Do  you  bring  gold  ? 

Angel — Sometimes,  where  it  will  do  good.  Sometimes  I  take  it  away, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the  person  becomes  really  happy. 

Midas — I  don't  see  how  that  can  be.    To  me  gold  is  happiness. 

Angel — Are  you  sure,  Midas,  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  gold? 

Midas — Nothing. 

Angel — Well,  we  shall  see.  Midas,  what  can  I  give  you  that  will  make 
you  truly  happy? 

Midas — Give  me  gold.    Give  me  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 

Angel — And  deprive  all  others  of  it?  That  I  cannot  do.  Do  not  be 
so  selfish,  Midas. 

Midas — Then  give  me  this :   Let  everything  I  touch  turn  to  gold. 

Angel — That  you  may  have.  To-morrow  at  sunrise  you  will  have  "The 
Golden  Touch." 

Midas — O  thank  you,  bright  creature.     Now  I  shall  be  truly  happy. 

Angel  disappears.      Midas  zc'^lks  off. 

Next  morning,  at  sunrise.  Midas  zmlking  in  the  garden.  He  has 
touched  his  garment.  It  is  gold.  He  touches  the  roses.  They  stiffen. 
Wondering  servants  follow  him. 

Marygold  comes  running,  so  glad  to  see  her  father.    Suddenly  she  stops. 

Marygold — Oh,  father,  see !  Somebody  has  killed  my  roses.  They  are 
quite  dead. 

Midas — But  see,  my  child,  they  are  more  valuable  now.  They  are 
golden  roses. 

Marygold — But  I  don't  like  gold  roses.  They  have  no  life.  They  have 
no  smell.     Oh,  give  me  back  my  pretty  roses ! 
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Midas — That  I  cannot  do,  my  dear,  but  let  us  come  in  to  breakfast. 
Are  you  not  glad  that  your  father  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world? 
See — everything  I  touch  turns  to  gold. 

Marygold — I  don't  like  you  at  all  now.  You  spoil  everything.  You 
kill  everything. 

They  sic  at  table. 

Midas — Here,  Marygold,  have  some  of  these  beautiful  grapes.  (All 
stare  in  astonishment.)     They  are  gold. 

Marygold — I  can't  eat  gold  grapes. 

Midas — Never  mind,  dear,  try  your  bread  and  milk.  (Hands  it  to  her.) 
It  is  gold.  I 

Marygold  (zueeps) — Father,  I  have  no  breakfast. 

Midas  looks  thoughtfid. 

One  of  the  servants  hands  Marygold  some  food  and  she  eats  a  little. 
But  Midas  cannot  have  anything.     Everythitng  he  touches  turns  to  gold. 

Marygold — Father,  you  are  not  eating.  You  cannot  eat?  You  will 
die.  (Runs  to  him.  He  folds  her  in  his  arms.  Suddenly  she  stiifens  and 
falls  back.    The  servants  catch  her.   Midas  stands  horrified.  Paces  the  door.) 

Midas — Oh,  Marygold,  my  Marygold,  what  have  I  done,  my  precious 
child  ?     Have  I  killed  you  ? 

Servant — But  the  treasure,  sire,  the  treasure ;  think  how  rich  you  will  be  ! 

Midas — Away  with  the  treasure!  (Szvceps  everything  off  the  table.) 
Recites: 

The  touch  of  a  soft  hand 

The  wild  pulse  can  thrill, 
But  the  touch  of  my  treasure 

To  my  soul  brings  a  chill. 

(Spurns  the  treasure.) 
Ye  meaningless  nothings. 

From  my  bosom  depart; 
What  power  have  ye 

To  soothe  the  sad  heart 
Or  stay  the  sharp  arrows 

That  through  my  soul  dart? 

Leave  me  alone.     Leave  me  with  my  Marygold.     (Bends  over  her.) 

Oh,  Marygold,  my  Marygold,  could  you  come  back  to  me, 

The  treasures  of  this  great  round  earth  Ld  gladly  spurn  for  thee. 

Enter  angel. 

Angel — Art  happy,  Midas  ? 

Midas— I  am  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world. 

Angel — Did  you  not  receive  the  Golden  Touch  ? 

Midas— Yes,  I  did. 

Angel — Are  you  not  as  happy  as  you  thought  you  would  be  ? 
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Midas — Don't  ask  me.  I  killed  my  daughter.  Oh,  give  me  back  my 
Marygold. 

Angel — Listen,  Midas.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  a  crust  of  bread 
or  the  Golden  Touch? 

Midas — A  crust  of  bread. 

Angel — Which  would  you  rather  have,  a  cup  of  water  or  the  Golden 
Touch  ? 

Midas — A  cup  of  water. 

Angel — Which  would  you  rather  have,  your  little  Marygold  or  the 
Golden  Touch? 

Midas  (zi'eeping) — One  smile  on  her  little  face  is  worth  all  the  gold 
in  the  world. 

Angel — Midas,  go  and  bathe  in  the  little  river  that  flows  through  the 
castle  grounds.     Then  come  and  touch  your  daughter. 

Angel  disappears.     Midas  goes  out. 

Midas  returns  in  a  little  while,  touching  the  Uoivers  on  his  way.  They 
bloom  a^ain. 

Then  he  sprinkles  Mnrygold.  She  opens  her  eyes,  and  seeing  the  change 
in  her  father,  jumps  tip  and  embraces  him. 

Marygold — Father,  you  are  yourself  again. 

Midas — Yes,  my  dear  little  girl,  T  have  found  that  the  love  of  my  little 
Marygold  is  better  than  all  the  treasures  in  the  world.  And  I  am  glad  that 
the  "Golden  Touch"  has  gone  forever. 

Note. — If  this  play  is  to  be  given  in  the  class-room  only,  neither  cos- 
tumes nor  properties  will  be  necessary ;  the  imagination  of  the  children 
will  supply  all  deficiencies.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  give  it  in  public,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  close  of  school,  costumes  of  crepe  paper  will  produce  beauti- 
ful effects. 

Marygold :   white,  with  roses  in  her  hair,  as  becomes  a  little  princess. 

Midas:    purple,  with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head. 

Angel :   white,  with  a  golden  halo,  and  golden  wings. 

Servants :    some  green,  some  brown. 

A  yellow  garment  for  Midas  after  he  has  received  the  Golden  Touch. 

A  yellow  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  Marygold  after  she  has  been  touched 
by  her  father. 

Properties:  a  ball;  artificial  rose  bushes;  boxes  (for  the  treasure)  ;  the 
treasure:   any  glittering  objects,  as  cubes  colored  yellow,  yellow  circles,  etc. 
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E:n£^lisl\—3B- (Continued). 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Spelling  and  Dictation. 

That  the  children  may  be  able  to  write  intelligently  the  words  of  a  na- 
tional song,  or  of  any  poem,  use  it  for  spelling  and  dictation  lessons.  Take 
for  example,  America. 

Monday. 

On  Monday  put  on  the    board  ten  words    from  the  poem  as  follows : 
A  mer  i  ca,       coun  try,       lib  er  ty,       thee,       'tis,       died,       pil  grims, 
moun  tain,      pride,      free  dom.    Divide  them  into  syllables. 

For  the  first  exercise,  let  some  children  come  to  the  board  and  write 
the  words  in  syllables  as: 

A  mer  i  ca,  coun  try,  lib  er  ty,  pil  grims,  moun  tain,  free  dom, 
thee,  'tis,  died,  pride.  Write  also  those  words  which  have  only  one 
syllable,  to  impress  them  upon  their  minds. 

The  following  suggestion  for  home  study  will  be  helpful  to  some : 

Write :      America 

A  mer  i  ca 
A  mer  i  ca 
A  mer  i  ca 
America 
naming  the  letters  while  writing  them. 

The  next  day,  with  the  words  given  for  home  study  use  the  more 
simple  words  of  the  song,  which  were  probably  known  before,  but  may 
likely  have  been  forgotten. 

Tuesday. 
Dictate :     Write  in  single  column,  an  inch   from  the  edge :     America, 
country,   my  country,  liberty,  land  of  liberty,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  thee, 
of  thee.     Thee  means  yon.     Of  thee  means  of  you.     I  sing,  I  sing  of  you, 
I  sing  of  thee,  of  thee  I  sing,  it  is,  'tis,  my  country,  'tis  of  thee. 

Now  tell  them  that  you  are  going  to  dictate  three  lines  of  poetry ;  that 
every  line  must  begin  with  a  capital ;  the  third  line  must  be  written  further 
from  the  edge  than  the  other  two. 
They  are  now  ready  for: 

My   country,   'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  /  sing. 

Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  dictate,  to  be  again  written  in  single  column  :  fathers, 
my  fathers,  died,  my  fathers  died,  pilgrims  (without  an  apostrophe),  pride, 
pilgrims'  pride,  land,  my  land,  your  land,  land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride,  land 
where,  land  where  my  fathers  died,  mountain,  mountain  side,  every  mountain, 
every  mountain  side,  from,  ring,  let,  ring  for  freedom,  let  freedom  ring. 

Explain  the  use  of  an  apostrophe ;  also  use  after  .y  when  more  than 
one  is  meant. 
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Then  tell  the  children  that  you  intend  to  dictate  four  lines  of  poetry ; 
that  they  must  begin  every  line  with  a  capital,  and  that  it  must  be  written 
thus : 


Then  dictate :         Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side. 
Let  freedom  ring. 
On  the  same  day,  hear  all  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  orally,  before 
again  dictating  it  in  full. 

About  this  time  they  will  probably  write  it  very  well.  The  constant 
repetition  of  the  words  in  phrases  and  in  sentences  will  help  to  impress 
the  spelling. 

On  the  same  day,  give  out  the  following  words  for  home  study: 
na  tive,  no  ble,  tem  pled,  rap  ture,  thrills,  a  bove,  heart,  rills, 
be  cause      home.     Have  them  syllabized  as  before. 

Thursday. 

On  Thursday  dictate :  native,  my  native  land,  my  native  land  is  the, 
home  of  freedom,  the  free,  the  noble  free,  land  of  the  free,  land  of  the  noble 
free,  country,  my  country,  my  native  country,  my  native  country,  thee, 
America  is  the  land  of  the  noble  free,  America  is  the  land  of  freedom, 
America  is  my  native  land,  I  love  thy  name,  thy  name  I  love,  thy  means 
your,  thy  name  means  your  name. 

By  this  time  they  ought  to  be  expert  enough  to  recognize  a  sentence. 
Then  tell  them  that  you  intend  to  give  them  three  lines  of  poetry,  the 
third  line  to  be  written  a  little  further  from  the  edge  than  the  others.    Then 
dictate : 

My   native    country    thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 
Thy  name  I  love. 

Friday. 

On  Friday  dictate  :  rills,  rocks,  rocks  and  rills,  thy  rocks  and  rills,  I 
love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  hills,  thrills,  heart,  my  heart,  rapture,  with  rapture, 
my  heart  thrills  with  rapture,  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills,  woods,  thy 
woods,  templed,  hills,  templed  hills,  thy  woods  and  templed  hills,  above,  that, 
like,  like  that  above. 
Then : 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 
Like  that  above. 
In  the  afternoon,  if  there  is  time,  dictate  the  two  stanzas,  thus  com- 
pleting the  week's  work. 
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America. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee,  My  native  country,  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  Hberty,  Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Of  thee  I  sing,  Thy  name  I  love. 

Land  where   my   fathers  died,  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride,  Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

From  every  mountain  side  My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 
Let  freedom  ring.  Like  that  above. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Monday. 
On  Monday,  for  home  study,  give :     breeze,  trees,  swell,  music,  mortal, 
a  wake,      par  take,      si  lence,      pro  long,      breathe.         Syllabize  as  before. 

Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday  dictate  as  follows :  breeze,  gentle  breeze,  music,  soft  music, 
loud  music,  swell,  let  music  swell  the  breeze,  trees,  all  the  trees,  ring  from 
all  the  trees,  song,  freedom's  song,  sweet  freedom's  song,  let  music  swell 
the  breeze,  and  ring  from  all  the  trees,  sweet  freedom's  song. 

Wednesday. 

The  next  day  dictate :  awake,  voices,  awake,  tongues,  awake,  mortal 
tongues  awake,  partake,  breathe,  let  all  partake,  let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
break,  silence,  break  the  silence,  there,  their  silence,  let  rocks  break  their 
silence,  let  rocks  their  silence  break,  prolong,  sound  do  not  prolong  that 
sound,  the  sound  prolong. 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake 
Let  rocks   their   silence   break 
The  sound  prolong. 
On  the  same  day  give  out  for  home  study :  author,  protect,  holy,  might, 
great,  God,  bright. 

Thursday. 
On  Thursday  dictate :  author,  great,  a  great  author,  author  of  liberty, 
God  is  the  author  of  liberty,  protect,  God  will  protect  us,  God  will  protect 
our  country,  holy,  holy  light,  freedom's  holy  light,  God  is  great,  God  is  our 
king. 

Our  father's  God,  to  Thee 
Author  of  liberty 

To  Thee  we  sing. 

Friday. 
On  Friday  dictate : 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 
Great  God  our  king. 
Hear  orally  all  the  words  of  the  poem,  and  if  there  is  time,  dictate  it  in 
full. 
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By  Isabelle  G.  Curran. 

First  Week. 
I.     Reproduction  of  a  Story. 

A  duck  was  one  day  swimming  on  a  pond.  There  were  woods  near 
the  pond.  In  these  woods  there  hved  a  fox.  He  wanted  the  duck  for  his 
dinner  very  badly.  So  he  tried  to  entice  her  to  the  shore.  But  she  under- 
stood his  tricks  and  would  not  come.  She  then  swam  to  the  middle  of  the 
pond.  The  fox  repeated  his  tricks,  but  in  vain.  He  then  became  vexed 
and  slunk  away.     The  duck  was  saved. 

n.     Rules  for  Capital  Letters. 

Write  several  sentences  on  board.  Have  pupils  observe  that  each  one 
begins  with  a  capital  letter.  Let  them  observe  the  same  in  readers  and 
other  books.     In  this  way  develop. 

Rule  I.     The  first  word  of  every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 

Then  write  on  board : 

Star  light,  star  bright, 

First  star  I  see  tonight, 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  tonight. 

Observe  that  every  time  /  is  written  it  is  written  with  a  capital  letter. 
The  word  /  stands  for  the  person  who  is  speaking. 

Rule  XL     The  word  /  is  always  written  with  a  capital  letter. 

Have  pupils  write  sentences  on  board  or  paper  following  the  first  and 
second  rule  for  capital  letters. 

Develop  third  rule.  Have  pupils  turn  to  poem  in  reader  and  observe 
the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

Rule  HI.     Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Develop  fourth  rule. 

In  writing  your  name  or  my  name,  or  the  name  of  any  person,  with 
what  kind  of  a  letter  do  you  begin  ?  When  you  write  the  days  of  the  week  ? 
The  months  of  the  year?     Names  of  places,  such  as  Brooklyn,  New  York? 

Rule  IV.     All  proper  names  should  begin  with  capital  letters. 

HI.     Composition.     A  Description. 

I  know  something  that  I  have  at  home.  It  is  made  of  wood.  It  has 
four  legs,  but  it  cannot  walk.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  We  sit 
around  it  when  we  eat  our  meals.     What  is  it? 

Pupils  should  study  the  model  and  then  write  a  description  of  some- 
thing which  they  have  at  home. 

Read  descriptions  of  several  pupils  and  ask  the  class  to  guess  the  name 
of  the  object  which  has  been  described  in  the  composition. 

IV.  Drill  on  how  to  begin  a  letter.  Number  and  name  of  street  on 
right  hand  side  of  first  line.  On  the  next  line  a  little  more  to  the  right  is 
written  the  name  of  the  city  and  State.  On  the  next  line  stjU  further  to  the 
right  is  the  date. 
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Put  model  on  board  or  have  mimeographed  copy  for  each  child. 
Have   pupils   imitate   model   by   writing   their  own   addresses   and  the 
present  date. 

Dictation. 
Dictate  the  heading  of  a  letter. 

Deep  in  a  mountain  valley 

A    brook    goes    tumbling    loud ; 
Yesterday,  up  in  heaven ; 
It  was  a  summer  cloud. 

Second  Week. 
I.     For  Reproduction.     Hercules. 

Hercules  was  a  very  brave  and  very  strong  man.  When  he  was  a  baby 
a  wicked  goddess  sent  two  large  snakes  to  strangle  him,  but  Hercules  caught 
a  snake  in  each  hand  and  strangled  them. 

When  Hercules  grew  up  he  performed  many  great  and  wonderful 
deeds.  One  time  he  was  sent  into  the  forest  to  destroy  a  monstrous  lion 
who  was  carrying  ofif  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  men,  women  and  children. 

Hercules  found  the  Hon,  entered  and  grasped  the  lion  by  the  throat, 
just  as  he  had  the  snakes,  and  strangled  him.  He  then  skinned  the  lion,  and 
ever  after  wore  the  skin  over  his  shoulder. 

H.     Verb  Drill. 

Grow,  grew,  has  or  have  grown. 
Place  correct  form  of  verb  in  blank. 

Mary very  quickly. 

The  beanstalk taller  each  day. 

He  has  many  plants  in  his  garden. 

Last  year  many  apples on  that  tree. 

John  and  Harry  up  together  as  boys. 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed. 
A  modest  violet 

What  kinds  of  flowers in  your  yard? 

The  weather very  warm  at  the  end  of  June. 

To strong  and  healthy  you  must  have  fresh  air. 

Plow  that  little  boy ! 

HL     Composition. 
Letter  copieu  from  board : 

86  Fulton  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  20,  1909. 
Dear  Fred : 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  good  time  that  Charles,  George  and  1  had 
on  last  Saturday. 

We  went  to  Prospect  Park  to  have  a  game  of  ball. 
Charles  brought  a  glove,  George  a  bat,  and  I  had  the  ball.     We  played 
until  it  became  dark,  and  then  we  started  for  home. 
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On  the  way  we  met  two  other  boys.  We  all  went  to  George's  house 
for  supper.  Your  friend, 

John  Smith. 

IV.     Copying  Stanza  of  Poetry  from  Class  Reader. 

Dictation. 
We  should  make  the  same  use  of  books  that  the  bee  does  of  the  flower. 
He  gathers  sweets  from  it  but  does  not  injure  it. — Col  ton. 

It  never  rains  roses.  When  we  want  more  roses  we  must  plant  more 
trees. — Eliot. 

Third  Week. 

I.     For  Reproduction.     Ceres. 

Ceres,  the  Earth-Mother  drove  to  every  part  of  the  world  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  winged  dragons.  On  her  head  was  a  turban  of  poppies,  in 
her  arms,  sheaves  of  grain,  in  her  hand,  a  sickle.  North,  east,  south,  and 
west  she  drove. 

Wonderful  was  the  pathway  left  by  this  flying  goddess  of  plenty.  On 
and  on  the  winged  dragons  flew !  The  earth  shone  with  beauty ;  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  fruit;  fields  of  golden  grain 
nodded  and  waved  in  the  sunlight;  vines  drooped  with  juicy  fruits,  and 
heavily  laden  branches  bent  with  rich  stores  of  nuts. 

Ceres  herself  was  a  happy  and  tireless  worker.  To  see  and  hear  the 
growing  life  of  the  springtime  was  a  joy  to  her;  but  to  hear  the  song  of 
praise  for  the  fruitage  and  the  harvest  was  the  crown  of  her  rejoicing. 

II.     Period,   Interrogation   Mark  and  Hyphen. 

Write  two  sentences  that  tell  something.  What  mark  is  placed  after 
them?     A  period. 

Write  two  sentences  that  ask  questions.  What  mark  do  you  place 
after  a  question?     An  interrogation  point. 

The  pond-lily  floats  in  the  lake. 

The  stars  are  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  mark  which  joins  "pond"  and  "lily"?  It  is 
written  thus,  -  and  is  called  a  hyphen. 

This  mark  is  also  used  when  there  is  not  enough  room  for  the  whole 
of  the  last  word  on  a  line.  A  syllable  should  never  be  separated ;  write  as 
many  syllables  as  you  can,  then  place  a  hyphen  (-)  and  carry  the  rest  over 
to  the  next  line. 

III.     Composition. 

The  Snail's  Story. 

I  am  a  little  creature  with  a  soft  body,  and  my  eyes  are  at  the  upper 
end  of  long  horns  or  feelers  on  the  front  of  my  head. 

I  have  only  one  foot,  but  I  can  walk  about  and  carry  my  house  on  my 
back  when  I  move.  This  house  is  a  little  hard  shell.  In  the  winter  I  crawl 
into  it  and  sleep  till  spring. 

I  can  go  a  long  time  without  food.  I  live  in  moist  places.  My  name 
is  Mr.  Snail. 
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Outline 


I.     How  I  look. 
II.     How  I  move.     My  habits. 
III.     How    and   where    I    live.     My    name. 

Dictation. 

The  best  and  grandest  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  day  is  to  sow  a  seed, 
whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act,  or  an  acorn. 

A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  He  who  sows  courtesy  reaps  friendship, 
and  he  who  plants  kindness  gathers  love. 

Fourth  Week. 

I.     Oral  Description  of  a  Picture. 
"The  jMorning  Call,"  by  C.  B.  Barber. 

II.     Commas  and  Quotations. 

"I  am  a  peddler,"  said  Henry. 
"What  do  you  sell?"  said  Mrs.  Ward. 
Henry  replied,  "I  sell  candy  and  apples." 
"Is  your  candy  good?"  inquired  his  mother. 

1.  Just  what  did  Henry  say  in  the  first  sentence? 

2.  Tell  exactly  what  his  mother  said  in  the  second  sentence. 

When  we  repeat  the  exact  words  of  another  person,  we  are  said  to 
quote  them,  or  to  make  a  quotation. 

3.  Quote  Henry's  answer  to  his  mother's  first  question. 

4.  What  is  the  quotation  in  the  fourth  sentence? 

5.  Read  the  four  quotations. 

6.  How  does  each  one  begin  ? 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  statements? 

8.  How  are  the  statements  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence? 

9.  Read  the  two  quotations  that  are  questions. 

10.  By  what  mark  are  they  followed? 

11.  What  marks  do  you  see  before  each  quotation?     What  after  each? 
These  marks  are  called  quotation  marks. 

A  quoted  sentence  must  begin  with  a  capital. 
It  must  be  inclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

It  must  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma  or  a 
question  mark. 

III.     Composition. 
How  TO  Play  a  Game. 

Is  it  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  game  ?  How  many  persons  are  needed  to 
play  it?  What  materials  are  required?  How  should  these  be  arranged? 
What  is  each  person  to  do?  What  is  the  object  of  the  game,  or  what  is  it 
necessary  to  do  in  order  to  win  ? 

Composition  written  by  answers  to  questions  written  above. 
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Dictation. 

Emerson  says,  "Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful, 
we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not." 

"Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy,"  said  the  old  man. 

Fifth  Week. 

I.     Oral  Description  of  How  Coal  is  Mined. 
II,     Apostrophe  Contractions. 

When  we  write  we  say : 

Frank  is  not  here. 

I  was  not  absent. 

Mary  has  not  gone. 
When  we  are  speaking  or  in  conversation  we  say : 

Frank  isn't  here. 

I  wasn't  absent. 

Mary  hasn't  gone. 
How  are  these  sentences  unlike?     How  do  we  make  isn't  from  is  not? 
Of  what  words  is  wasn't  made?     What  letter  is  left  out  in  the  short  form? 
What  is  placed  where  the  letter  was? 
These  short  forms  are  called  contractions. 
Write  contractions  for: 

is  not  does  not 

was  not  did  not 

would  not  has  not 

will  not  have  not 

do  not  are  not 

III.    CoMix>siTioN.    Model. 
The  Spider. 
The  spider  is  not  a  trvie  insect.     An  insect  has  three  parts  to  its  body. 
A  spider  has  two  parts.     An  insect  has  six  legs.     The  spider  has  eight. 

The  baby  spider  is  hatched  from  an  egg.  It  grows  larger  and  larger. 
It  often  changes  its  skin. 

The  spider  spins  a  web  to  catch  insects. 

Dictation. 

Most  persons  enjoy  plants,  even  though  they  do  not  know  it.  They 
enjoy  the  green  verdure,  the  brilliant  flower,  the  graceful  form. 

I  wish  that  every  child  in  New  York  State  had  a  plant  of  his  own. 
Every  plant  is  interesting  in  its  way. 

Sixth  Week. 

I.    For  Reproduction.    "The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper," 

II.     Sentence  Work.     Subject  and  Predicate. 

The  baby  walks. 

Seeds  are  planted. 

Of  whom  do  I  speak  in  the  first  sentence?     What  do  I  say  of  her? 
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Of  what  do  I  speak  in  the  second  sentence  ?     What  do  I  say  of  them  ? 

Are  these  sentences  ? 

What  is  a  sentence? 

In  every  sentence  there  are  two  parts ;  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  what  we  say  about  it. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  that  names,  and  two  under  the  word  that 
tells. 

1.  Many  stars  shine  in  the  sky. 

2.  The  elephant  is  clumsy. 

3.  Little  ducks  swim. 

4.  Tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

5.  Hiawatha  was  brave  and  kind. 

III.     Composition.     The  Oyster. 

The  oyster  is  a  strange  animal.  His  body  is  in  a  shell.  He  has  no 
head. 

The  shell  consists  of  two  parts  called  valves.  One  valve  is  larger  than 
the  other.     The  lining  of  some  shells  is  very  beautiful. 

When  the  oyster  is  hungry,  he  opens  his  valves,  and  the  water  runs 
in,  carrying  food  with  it. 

I.  What  is  an  oyster?     His  body  is  in  what?     His  head? 

II.  The  shell  consists  of  how  many  parts?  How  are  the  valves  un- 
like ?     What  can  you  say  about  the  lining  of  some  shells  ? 

III.  When  the  oyster  is  hungry,  what  does  he  do?     What  happens? 

Dictation. 
There's  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

— A.  Carey. 
Be  not  simply  good,  be  good  for  something. — Thoremi. 

Seventh  Week. 

I.     For  Reproduction.     The  Story  of  William  Tell. 
II.     Type  Sentences.     What  things   do. 

The  bird  sings. 

Here  I  speak  of  a  bird  and  say  that  it  sings. 

What  do  the  following  things  do? 

The  moon.     The  earth.     Pencils.     John.     Knives.     Flowers. 

Fill  the  blanks  with  the  name  of  some  person  or  thing  that  can  do  the 
things  named. 

runs  ; burns ; cut ; shines ; write  ; walks ; 

moves. 

Write  sentences  telling  what  the  following  things  do : 

The  lion.     The  cat.     The  sun.     The  wind.     The  hen.     The  stars. 
III.     Composition.     (Description  of  a  Picture.)     Morning. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  landscape  I  see  a  large  tree.  It  is  at  the  right, 
and  it  leans  over  a  river.  At  the  left  is  a  boat.  The  man  in  the  boat  has 
his  back  turned  and  is  leaning  over. 
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In  the  background  are  some  trees  and  low  hills.  The  trees  are  reflected 
in  the  water.     The  sky  has  a  misty  look. 

The  light  of  early  morning  is  cast  upon  the  river.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  hills  are  long  as  the  sun  has  just  risen. 

Topics. 

I.  Foreground.    Right.     Left. 

II.  Background.    Hills,    Trees  reflected  in  water.    Misty  sky. 

III.  The  light  of  early  morning.  The  long  shadows  of  hills  and  trees. 
Why? 

Dictation. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  around  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast. 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

Eighth  Week. 
I.     Reproduction.     Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx. 

The  Sphinx  was  a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  and  the  body  of  a  lion.  Many  years  ago  the  monster  stood  outside  the 
gates  of  a  city,  and  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  enter  or  leave  without  an- 
swering a  difiicult  riddle.  If  anyone  was  unable  to  answer,  the  Sphmx 
killed  and  devoured  the  unfortunate  person. 

The  people  of  the  city  were  so  frightened  that  they  promised  the  throne 
to  the  man  who  would  kill  the  Sphinx  and  free  the  city. 

A  brave  man  named  Oedipus  set  out  to  kill  the  monster.  When  he 
came  to  the  cave  of  the  Sphinx  she  asked  him  the  following  riddle : 

"Tell  me  what  animal  is  that 

Which  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright. 
Has  two  at  noon  and  three  at  night?" 

Oedipus  thought  and  then  aswered  that  it  must  be  nm)i,  who  when  a 
baby  and  too  weak  to  walk  crawls  along  on  hands  and  feet ;  in  manhood 
walks  upright,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tottering  steps  with  a  cane. 

When  the  Sphinx  heard  this  answer,  in  a  rage  she  tried  to  fly  away, 
but  Oedipus  killed  her.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  he  was  made  king,  as 
had  been  promised. 

II.     Type  Sentences.     What  is  done  to  things. 

Read  the  following  sentences :  The  school  is  opened.  The  lessons  are 
learned.  The  examples  are  worked.  The  pupils  are  taught.  The  lazy 
child  is  punished.  The  good  child  is  rewarded.  Ripe  fruit  is  picked. 
What  is  done  to  school  ?     The  lessons  ?     The  examples  ?,  etc. 

Write  in  sentences  what  is  done  to  these  things : 

■   Door   open.     Seed   — —    sown.     Meat   cook.     Baby   

wash.     Clock  wound.     Orange  eaten.     Pie  bake.     Chair 

mend. 
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III.     Composition.     Original  Precious  Metals. 

I.  What  are  the  names  of  the  precious  metals?  Why  are  they  called 
precious. 

II.  Where  do  we  get  them?  How?  How  do  they  look  when  first 
taken  out?     What  is  done  to  make  them  fit  for  use? 

III.  For  what  can  they  be  used? 

Write  composition  by  answering  questions  asked  above. 

Dictation. 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He  had  no  father  or  mother.  He 
lived  with  his  grandmother,  Nokomis.  His  home  was  a  wigwam  near  a 
great  lake.     Behind  was  a  dark  forest. 

Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  breeze. 

— Cow  per. 

Ninth  Week. 

I.     Oral.     Description  of  a  Picture. 
II.     Type  Sentences.     What  the  Qualities  of  Things  Are. 
The  sun   is,  bright  to-day.     The  spring  flowers  are   sweet  and   fresh. 
The  air  is  mild.     The  birds  are  happy. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  sun?     Brightness  is  a  quality  of  the  sun. 

What  qualities  have  the  flowers?     The  air. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  birds? 

Write  sentences  naming  the  qualities  of  the  following  things: 

'Satin  A  Lemon 

Ice  A  Needle 

Fire  A  Star 

Candy  A  Stone 

Graded  AritHxnetic  Problems— 4B. 

By  Florentine  M.  Fuld. 

1.  Add  32^,  1694,  20y2,  9. 78^. 

2.  Change  14%  to  an  improper  fraction. 44/3. 

3.  Change  25^  to  an  improper  fraction. 103/4. 

4.  Change  20^  to  an  improper  fraction. — — 125/6. 

5.  Change  18^  to  an  improper  fraction. 75/4. 

6.  If  36  yards  cost  $90,  what  will  29  yards  cost? $72.50. 

7.  If  17  books  cosi  $5.10,  what  is  the  cost  of  29? $8.70. 

8.  If  36  yards  cost  $90,  what  will  24  yards  cost  ? $60. 

9.  Divide  867942  by  146. 5944  118/146. 

10.  Divide  67429  by  136. 495  109/136. 

11.  Divide  167493  by  196. 854  109/196. 

12.  If  160  pictures  cost  $1,385.60,  what  is  the  cost  of  one? $8.66. 


i 
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13.  175  X  15^. 2380. 

14.  From  32^  take  19^4 . U/s. 

15.  Change  134/15  to  a  mixed  number. 8  14/15. 

16.  Add  13/2,  17^,  285/8,  34^4. 94y&. 

17.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  19  yards,  if  35  yards  cost  ^.20? $2.28. 

18.  Change  49/5  to  a  mixed  number. 94/^. 

19.  Change  28%  to  an  improper  fraction. 86/3. 

20.  Change  114/5  to  a  mixed  number. 22;^. 

21.  Change  45%  to  an  hnproper  fraction. 137/3. 

22.  Change  235/9  to  a  mixed  number. 26  1/9. 

23.  If  75  houses  cost  $16,875,  what  is  the  cost  of  58? $13,050. 

24.  Add  29  7/12,  16%,  43>^,  9%. 99  7/12. 

25.  What  is  the  cost  of  15  boxes,  each  containing  2  dozen  cans,  at  $.11  a 

can? $39.60. 

26.  Change  438/19  to  a  mixed  number. 23  1/19. 

27.  If  69  tons  cost  $448.50,  what  is  the  cost  of  23? $149.50. 

28.  If  25  carriages  cost  $575.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  36? $828.36. 

29.  Change  98  7/9  to  an  improper  fraction. — ■ — 889/9. 

30.  60}i  yards  are  cut  from  a  piece  of  cloth  containing  196%  yards ;  how 

much  left? 135%  yards. 

31.  Add  10%,  11%,  9>^. 32. 

32.  From  17  take  9%. 7}i. 

33.  From  29  take  11  2/7. 17  5/7. 

34.  Add  19>^,  26%,  8%. 54%. 

35.  From  17%  take  9%. 8%. 

36.  Add  29%,  31%,  10%. 71%. 

37.  Change  438/19  to  a  mixed  number.— 20  1/19. 

38.  Change  98  7/9  to  an  improper  fraction.— 889/9. 

39.  If  25  carriages  cost  $575.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  36? ^$828.36. 

40.  Change  447/15  to  a  mixed  number. 29%. 

41.  Divide  473964  by  128. 3702  27/32. 

42.  Change  126%  to  an  improper  fraction. 1015/8. 

43.  A  man  has  5/7  as  much  as  his  brother  who  has  $742 ;  how  much  have 

both  together? $1,272. 

44.  Reduce  375/18  to  a  mixed  number. 20%. 

45.  Add  27,  36,  94,  21,  48,  56,  73,  69,  87,  38,  16,  43. 608. 

46.  Three  tubs  of  butter  weigh  36%,  45%,  61%  pounds;  how  much  do 

they  weigh  together? 143  1/12  pounds. 

47.  A  man  pays  $3.70  apiece  for  books;  what  is    the    cost    of    5320? 

$19,684. 

48.  47800  X  260. 12428000. 

49.  A  tub  of  butter  weighs  76%   pounds  and  the  butter  weighs  34% 

pounds;  how  much  does  the  tub  weigh? 41%  pounds. 
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50.  A  man  sends  3834,  79^^,    14^   bushels;  how  much  did  he  send? 

132y2  bushels. 

51.  Multiply  49800  by  375. 18675000. 

52.  Divide  574300  by  2800. 205  3/28. 

53.  Sold  four  pieces  of  cloth  containing  2434,  19^,  16^^,  and  19>^  yards; 

how  many  yards  were  sold? 80  9/20. 

54.  Reduce  96/288  to  lowest  terms. >^. 

55.  Change  29  7/17  to  an  improper  fraction. 500/17. 

56.  If  books  cost  $8.20  each,  what  will  420  cost? $2,444. 

57.  A  barrel  of  cider  weighs  427^  pounds  and  a  barrel  of  sugar  weighs 

315^  pounds;  what  is  the  difference? 112^  pounds. 

58.  I5y2  -f  29%  -I-  40^  +  17^. 103%. 

59.  218700  -^  270. 810. 

60.  At  $4.20  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  2320  books? $9,744. 

61.  I  sold  a  carriage  for  $362%  and  gained  $20%;  what  was  the  cost? 

$341  9/10. 

62.  Carpet  costs  $375  a  roll;  how  many  rolls  can  be  bought  for  $5,450? 

^14,  and  $2  left. 

63.  If  velvet  costs  $4%  a  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  790  yards? $3,318. 

64.  If  it  takes  158  tons  of  rail  for  one  mile  of  track,  how  far  will  46926 

tons  go? 297  miles. 

65.  If  a  pair  of  boots  costs  $5.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  24  pairs? $126. 

66.  At  $75.35  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  18  wagons? ^$1,356.30. 

67.  A  family  of  three  persons  paid  $4.75  per  person  for  three  weeks ; 

what  was  the  cost  of  their  board? $42.75. 

68.  If  a  ton  costs  $7.85,  what  is  the  cost  of  20  carloads  each  containing 

8  tons? $1,256. 

69.  Add  27049,  113708,  509072,  684007,  5086,  28100. 1367022. 

70.  Add  $52.28,  $16.04,  $326.41,  $7,004.27,  $196.32,  $37.86,  $700.04. 

—$8,333.22. 

71.  126  is  one-third  of  what  number? ^378. 

72.  If  %  of  a  farm  costs  $965,  what  is  the  value  of  the  farm? $3,860. 

73.  Change  227/4  to  a  mixed  number. 56%. 

74.  If  %  of  a  man's  land  is  175  acres,  how  much  land  has  he? 875 

acres. 

75.  A  man  gave  %  of  his  fortune  to  charity  and  this  was  $1,850;  how 

much  money  had  he? $5,550. 

76.  A  clerk  earns  $85  a  month  and  spends  $72  a  month ;  how  much  does 

he  save  in  3%  years? $546. 

77.  What  is  the  cost  of  29  cases  of  fruit  jars  each  containing  3  dozen  jars 

at  $.05  apiece? $52.20. 

78.  From  1200%  take  350%. 849^. 

79.  Change  97%  to  an  improper  fraction. 781/8. 

80.  If  %  of  a  man's  money  is  $26,048,  how  much  hn^  ho? $156,288. 
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81.  A  farmer  owned  40Oj/2  acres  and  sold  240;J/5  acres;  how  much  was 

left? 159  7/10  acres. 

82.  A  man  had  350  yards  and  sold  15^,  20  4/9,  12^  yards;  how  much 

was  left? 301  2/9  yards. 

83.  What  is  the  cost  of  172  yards  at  $8.60  a  yard  ? $1,479.20. 

84.  What  is  the  difference  between  4^  and  3^  ? 1  1/24. 

85.  I  bought  a  house  for  $23,650,  and  land  for  $73,640;  for  how  much 

must  I  sell  them  to  gain  $4,500? $101,790. 

86.  I  sold  a  house  for  $36,000,  which  was  6/7  of  the  cost ;  what  was  the 

cost?— $42,000. 

87.  I  bought  4  pieces  of  cloth  containing  32^,  38^,  40%,  and  45^  yards ; 

how  much  in  all? 157  23/24  yards. 

88.  What  is  the  cost  of  118  pounds  of  ham  at  $.11  a  pound,  and  227  pounds 

at  $.09  a  pound? $33.41. 

89.  How  many  men  at  $600  a  year  will  earn  $585,000?— 375. 

90.  A  man  earns  $60  a  week  and  spends  $28  a  week ;  how  much  does  he 

save  in  12  weeks? $384. 

91.  87500  ^  700. 125. 

92.  If  $5,600  is  8/9  of  my  money,  how  much  have  I  ? $6,300. 

93.  How  many  feet  of  fence  are  required  around  a  field  19  feet  by  27  feet? 
'     92'  feet. 

94.  What  is  the  cost  of  19  yards  of  wire  at  $.02  a  foot? $1.14. 

95.  How  many  dollars  and  cents  in  $209/8?— —$26.1 2 ><. 

96.  What  is  the  cost  of  35  yards  of  carpet  at  $1.75  a  foot? $183.75. 

97.  What  is  the  cost  of  1236  feet  of  lumber  at  $.72  a  yard? $296.64. 

98.  A  field  45  feet  by  63  feet  is  to  be  fenced;  what  is  the  cost  at  $1.84 

a  foot? $397.44. 

99.  How  many  feet  in  48^^  miles? 256960  feet. 

100.  How  many  yards  in  640  rods? 3520. 

101.  A  man  traveled  83280  rods;  how  many  miles  did  he  travel  if  there 

are  320  rods  in  a  mile? 260)4  rniles. 

102.  794061  -f-  83. 9567. 

103.  Multiply  $324.42  by  3806. $1,234,742.52. 

104.  Multiply  $487.56  by  5830. $2,842,474.80. 

105.  Divide  38402  by  387. 99  179/387. 

106.  Divide  58163  by  248. 234  131/248. 

107.  425  5/24  —  38^. 386%. 

108.  Write  as  cents  and  add  $1^,  $34,$%,  $%,  $14,  $3/10. $2.32>4. 

109.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  80  rods  by  70  rods  at  $1.80  a  rod? 

$540. 

110.  Add  $7,004.27.  $3,648.03,    $196.32.    $1,004.87,    $15.62,    $21,040.30, 

$29,043.06. $61,952.47. 

111.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  floor  18  feet  bv  24  feet  at  $%  a  square 

yard  ?-^— $19.20. 
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112.  Change  640/15  to  a  mixed  number. 42^. 

113.  17^  —  8^  +  21. 29  23/24. 

114.  William  earned  $12^,  which  was  $16;54  less  than  John;  how  much 

did  John  earn? $29>^. 

115.  A  man  wishes  to  fence  his  property;  how  many  rods  of  fence  are  re- 

quired to  fence  a  field  46  rods  by  38  rods  ? 168  rods. 

116.  If  one  chair  costs  $27%,  what  will  132  chairs  cost? $3,674. 

117.  If  158  tables  cost  $210,385,  w4iat  is  the  cost  of  one? $1,331  87/158. 

118.  A  woman  earned  $593  4/7,  wdiich  was  $97/^  less  than  a  man  earned; 

how  much  did  the  man  earn? $691  5/21. 

119.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  gilt  frame  around  a  picture  17  feet  by  19  feet, 

at  $.27  a  foot? $19.44. 

120.  Add  23%,  S7y2,  40^;  54%. 206  23/24. 

121.  At  $.97  a  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  1626  feet? $525.74. 

122.  A  man  gave  away  $15,035,  which  was  5/7  of  his  money;  how  much 

did  he  have? $21,049. 

123.  Multiply  98677  by  386. 38089322. 

124.  Divide  'l 27408  by  37.-3443  17/37. 

125.  Divide  987089  by  675. 1462  239/675. 

126;     Divide  12486  by  18. 693%. 

127.  4%  +  4  8/9  -f  7%. 16  8/9. 

128.  I  had  $55%  ;  spent  $13%  for  a  shawl,  $4%  for  cloth.  $314  for  hat, 

$2  7/10  for  lace;  how  much  left? $31  7/10. 

129.  I  had  $35%  and  spent  $17%  ;  how  much  left? $17%. 

130.  Add    967086.    4498907,     70829,    609463,   9988509,   907460,    60479. 

17102733. 

131.  A  man  earns  $138  a  month  and  spends  $45%;  how  much  does  he 

save  in  one  year? ^$1,111. 

132.  A  man  earns  $14%,  $7%  and  $25%;  how  much  did  he  earn  in  all? 

$47  11/12. 

133.  Write  8.9,  12.04,  6.50,  29.11,  7.4. 

134.  Add  29.3,  250.08,  99.40.  300.03,  6.04,  29.9. 714.75. 

135.  From  4896.6  subtract  2978.35. 1918.25. 

136.  Add  8760.4,  99.06,  349.8,  1200.6,  87.5,  .7. 10498.06. 

137.  Add  240.06,  33.9,  1100.20.  9.25,  230.60. 1614.01. 

138.  Paid  $17,125  for  137  shares;  what  was  the  cost  of  each? $125. 

139.  A  man  walked  23%  miles  Monday,  25%  miles  Tuesday,  29%  miles 

Wednesday  ;  how  many  miles  in  all  ? 78%  miles. 

140.  A  man  gave  $7,500  to  his  son,  which  was  %  of  what  he  gave  to  his 

daughter;  how  much  did  daughter  receive? $10,000. 

141.  A  man  nuns  7/10  of  a  ship  worth  $85,000;  what  is  the  value  of  his 

sjiarc? $.59,500. 

142.  How  manv  yards  around  a  field  48  vards  bv  63  vards? 222  vards. 

143.  :\ruUiplv  73^  bv  324. 239112. 
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144.  Divide  64108  by  94. 682. 

145.  I  had  500  yards  of  cloth  and  sold  to  four  customers  75^^,  87^,  42^, 

791^  yards;  how  much  left? 214  7/12  yards. 

146.  I  bought  for  $3,817.50  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  $928.75;  what  was  the 

selling  price? $2,888.75. 

147.  From  the  sum  of  159  and  75.8  take  100.98. 133.82. 

148.  Add  $50.35,  $25.97,  $64.78,  $99.24,  $91.39. $331.73. 

149.  Add  789.3,  2050.05,  96.53,  1100.09,  65008.14,  9909.40. 78953.1. 

150.  Add  9870.8,  25004.05,  96.70,  230.19,  1550.6,  75.35. 36827.69. 

151.  A  farmer  sold  from  his  farm  of  350  acres,  15^,  20  4/9,  125^  acres; 

how  many  left? — — 301  2/9  acres. 

152.  Cost  to  fence  a  field  40  rods  by  55  rods,  at  $^  a  rod,  allowing  3  rods 

extra  for  gates? — ■ — $144%. 

153.  Cost  to  fonce  a  field  24  rods  by  38  rods,  at  p/s  a  rod? $74.40. 

154.  How  many  yards  of  lace  are  needed  around  a  cover  175  inches  by 

225  inches? 800  inches. 

155.  Change  .84  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 21/25. 

156.  How  many  feet  are  required  to  bind  a  rug  148  feet  by   160  feet? 

616  feet. 

157.  How  many  feet  are  required  to  fence  a  field  220  feet  by  185  feet? 

8 10  feet* 

158.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  196  feet  by  164  feet,  at  $.63  a  foot? 

$453.60. 

159.  Add  25708.5,  9300.04,  780.50,  69.70,  1100.15,  245090.8. 282049.69. 

160.  Add  6050,  18400,  250908,  11001,  1245678,  2008030. 3540067. 

161.  A  clerk  earns  $75  a  month  and  spends  $59  a  month;  how  much  does 

he  save  in  1^^  years? $288. 

162.  Change  .64  to  a  common  fraction. — 16/25. 

163.  How  many  weeks  in  3952  days? 76. 

164.  What  is  the  difference  between  129^  and  461>^  ? 331  11/24. 

165.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  land  24  rods  by  16  rods,  at  $8.90  a  square 

rod  ?^— $3,417.60. 

166.  If  a  plot  of  land  costs  $575,  what  will  132  plots  cost? $65,900. 

167.  If  a  ton  of  iron  costs  $64.25,  what  will  27  tons  cost? $1,734.75. 

168.  How  many  horses  at  $95  each  can  I  buy  for  S42,750? 450. 

169.  The  President  receives  $50,000  a  year ;  how  much  does  he  receive  in 

a  week?— $961  7/13. 

170.  Add  7010.16,  498.09,  37.10,  1984.34,  8.98,  76.07. 9614.74. 

171.  If  98  horses  cost  $33,516,  what  is  the  cost  of  one? $342. 

172.  Reduce  420/980  to  lowest  terms. 3/7. 

173.  I  had  800  pounds  and  sold  48^^,  128^^,  and  416^  pounds ;  how  much 

left? 205  23/24  pounds. 

174.  A  train  contains  26  cars,  each  containing  82  barrels,  and  each  barrel 

weighs  196  pounds;  how  many  pounds? 417,872  pounds. 
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175.  A  man  owns  ^  of  a  farm  which  is  valued  at  $16,728;  what  is  the 

value  of  his  share? $10,455. 

176.  Write  as  decimals :   14  5/10,  236  7/10,  88  1/10,  12  90/100,  32  64/100. 

18  9/100,  25  44/100,  42  6/10. 

177.  Paid  $12,880  for  1 12  acres ;  what  is  the  cost  of  8  acres  ?— $920. 

178.  A  merchant  bought  175  yards  of  cloth  at  $6.50  a  yard;  what  was  the 

cost? $1,137.50. 

179.  What  is  the  cost  of  87  boxes,  each  containing  13  cans,  at  $.09  a  can? 

180.  Add  2.08,  75.03,  .19,  169.01,  254.37. 500.68. 

181.  What  is  the  cost  of  12  pieces  of  cloth,  each  containing  79  yards,  at 

$.89  a  yard? $843.72. 

182.  I  paid  $9,796  for  79  acres;  what  is  the  cost  of  12  acres? $1,488. 

183.  How  much  will  13  yards  cost,    if   $15,078    is    paid    for   42    yards? 

$4,667. 

184.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  floor  space  19  feet  by  37  feet? 703. 

185.  What  is  the  area  of  a  ceiling  27  feet  by  19  feet? 513. 

186.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  surface  18  feet  by  29  feet? 522. 

187.  How  many  square  feet  of  tin  are  required  for  a  roof  43  feet  by  26  feet  ? 

1118. 

188.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  ceiling  14  feet  by  9  feet,  at  $.15  a  square 

foot? $18.90. 

189.  Add  17.5,  184.30,  16.25,  1275.09,  48.17,  165.02,  8.10. 1614.43. 

190.  From  4563.09  subtract  2798.15. 1764.94. 

191.  What  is  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  floor  18  yards  by  32  yards  at  $2  a 

square  yard? $1,152. 

192.  What  is  the  cost  of  tinning  a  roof  48  feet  by  32  feet  at  $.25  a  square 

foot? $384. 

193.  Write  as  decimals:     208  9/10,    47  54/100,    150  2/100,    12  10/100, 

29  8/10,  46  5/10,  164  10/100,  82  25/100. 

194.  A  man  earns  $75  a  month  and  spends  $59  a  month ;  how  much  does  he 

save  mlyi  years? $228. 

195.  What  is  the  cost  of  29  cases,  each  containing  2^^  dozen  jars,  at  $.03 

each?— $26.10. 

196.  If  56  pounds  of  sugar  cost  $3.64,  what  is  the  cost  of  24  pounds? 

$1.56. 

197.  I  had  400  acres  and   sold  268   5/13   acres;  how  many  acres  left? 

131  8/13. 

198.  What  is  the  cost  of  moulding  for  a  room  23  feet  by  2)7  feet  at  $.17  a 

foot? $20.40. 

199.  What  is  the  area  of  a  field  146  feet  by  79  feet? 11,534  square  feet. 

200.  How  many  feet  of  fence  are  required  around  the  same  field? 450. 

201.  Change  82^4  to  eighths. 661/8. 

202.  Change  329/4  to  a  mixed  number. 82^4. 
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203.  At  $18/4  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  chairs? %i7y2. 

204.  Bought  blankbooks   for  $.48  a  dozen  and   sold  them  at  $.05   each; 

what  is  the  gain  on  16  dozen? — —$1.92, 

205.  From  1060.5  take  30.56. 1029.94. 

206.  Change  .64  to  a  common  fraction. 16/25. 

207.  From  4700  take  .43,  and  to  the  remainder  add  18'J.6. 4889.17. 

208.  Reduce  189/252  to  lowest  terms. ^. 

209.  Reduce  270/840  to  lowest  terms. 9/28. 

210.  Add  48.05,  67.8,  19.47,  85.16,  93.40,  12.10,  67.09,  80.80. +73.87. 

211.  What  part  of  a  year  are  48  weeks? 12/13. 

212.  What  part  of  a  ton  are  640  pounds  ? 8/25. 

213.  What  is  the  cost  of  placing  moulding  around  a  room  18  feet  by  15  feet 

at  $.60  a  yard  ? $13.20. 

214.  I  had  %2,749%  and  spent  $l,897i/i  ;  how  much  had  I  left? $852>4. 

215.  How  many  yards  of  moulding  are  required  around  a  room  30  feet  by 

25  feet,  allowing  6  feet  for  windows? ^^Y?,- 

216.  I  bought  87  pounds  of  tea  at  $.45  a  pound  and  sold  it  at  $.63  a  pound ; 

how  much  did  I  gain? $15.66. 

217.  A  man  pays  $5.20  for  3  pounds  of  tea  at  $.80  a  pound  and  56  pounds 

of  sugar;  what  is  price  of  sugar  per  pound? $.05. 

218.  If  the  yearly  rent  is  $480,  what  is  the  rent  for  2  years  and  4  months? 

$1,120. 

219.  I  bought  17  chairs  at  $25  each,  and  6  tables  at  $5  each;  how  much 

change  from  $1,000? $125. 

220.  If  $1,800  is  9/10  of  a   man's   fortune,   how   much   money   has   he? 

$2,000. 

221.  A  man  had  175  bushels,  of  which  62^  bu.  were  oats,  35^  bu.  were 

barley,  27y^  bu,  rye  and  the  remainder  wheat ;  how  many  bushels 
of  wheat  were  there? 49  5/9. 

222.  A  man  placed  ^  of  his  money  in  a  bank  and  had  $75  left ;  how  much 

had  he  at  first? $120. 

223.  How  many  yards  of  wire  are  required  for  a  field  79  feet  by  83  feet? 

108. 

224.  I  sold  17^  yds.  muslin,  14^  yds.  silk,  and  as  much  calico  as  both; 

how  many  yards  were  sold  altogether? 64 J/^. 

225.  Reduce  200/350  to  lowest  terms. 4/7. 
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E:nglish-5A. 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 
First  Week. 

I.     Written  Composition. 
II.     Oral  Composition. 
III.     Punctuation. 
I.     Reproduction  of  Reading  Lesson — Mainly  Oral. 
It  is  found  beneficial  to  have  class  write  five-minute  compositions  as 
often  as  possible.    Every  lesson  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  short  com- 
position.    Pupils  acquire  facility  to  express  their  thoughts  in  English.    The 
following  procedure  has  given  fair  results:    At  conclusion  of  a  lesson  in 
history  or  geography  distribute  papers.     Write  on  board  outline  of  lesson 
and  requisite  dates  and  names.     Assign  topics  of  subject  as  amenable  to 
several  divisions,  each  row  receiving  dilTerent  topic.     Time  the  class.     Have 
individual  pupils  read  from  papers,  criticising  and  amplifying.     You  will 
find  such  drills  a  good  help  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     If  feasible 
have  one  every  day. 

II.     Sentence  Work. 

Review  the  four  types  of  sentences  as  developed  in  previous  grade. 

(1)  What  is  done  to  things:    The  pen  is  being  fixed 

(2)  What  things  are:    John  is  a  boy. 

(3)  The  quality  of  things  :    Ink  is  black. 

(4)  What  things  do  :    John  writes. 

Call  for  examples.  Have  pupils  classify  sentences  from  their  readers, 
taking  care  to  choose  simple  sentences.  Write  a  list  of  appropriate  nouns 
on  board.  Have  pupils  construct  sentences  from  these.  Have  pupils  change 
one  type  into  the  other  compatible  with  good  sentence  work. 

boy  horse  window  Columbus 

girl  ball  rain  earth 

cat  snow  Iiird  world 

The  boy  studies  his  lessons. 

About  whom  are  we  talking?  "The  boy."  What  is  being  told  about 
this  boy?  "Studies  his  lessons."  By  reading  the  above  words  do  you  know 
what  kind  of  a  boy  he  is  in  his  lessons? 

"The  boy." 

Suppose  I  were  to  write  no  more  than  "the  boy" ;  would  the  story  be 
complete?  Would  you  know  as  much  about  the  boy?  Would  you  know 
anything?  ■      '    ■  J| 

"Studies  his  lessons." 

Suppose  I  were  to  omit  first  part,  would  you  know  much  to  tell  a 
"story"  about?  Something  is  missing  in  the  above  two  fragmentary 
"stories,"    It  is  not  complete.    To  make  the  "story"  complete  we  must  write: 

The  boy  studies  his  lessons. 
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Words  so  connected  to  tell  story  of  fact  is  called  a  sentence.  Have 
pupils  open  readers  and  point  out  sentences.  Write  phrases  on  the  board 
and  have  them  tell  why  they  do  not  conform  to  definition  of  a  sentence  and 
ask  class  to  supply  missing  words. 

Declarative  and  Interrogative  Sentences : 

(1)  The  boy  studies  his  lessons. 

Who  studies  his  lessons  ?    What  does  the  boy  do  ? 

Ask  a  question  about  the  boy,  using  same  words  as  in  sentence. 

(2)  Does  the  boy  study  his  lessons? 
Have  both  sentences  written  on  the  board. 

(1)  What  does  this  sentence  tell?  Tells  a  story  or  fact.  Are  you 
still  in  doubt,  on  reading  this,  that  the  boy  studies  his  lessons  or  does  some- 
thing else? 

(2)  In  this  sentence  you  are  asking  something.  You  are  looking  for 
information.  How  does  ( 1 )  end  ?  Ends  in  a  period.  How  does  the  second 
sentence  end?     Ends  in  a  question  mark. 

A  sentence  that  states  a  fact  is  called  a  Declarative  sentence  and  ends 
in  a  period. 

A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  an  Interrogative  sentence  and 
ends  in  a  question  mark  or  interrogation  point. 

Have  pupils  open  readers  and  point  out  Declarative  and  Interrogative 
sentences.  Have  pupils  compose  sentences  and  write  the  same  on  the 
blackboard. 

Review  "margin"  and  "paragraph." 

III.  Have  pupils  open  readers  at  new  lesson.  What  page?  What 
is  the  name  of  this  story?  This  is  called  the  title  of  a  story.  Spell  first 
word.  Why  capital  letter?  Beginning  of  a  sentence.  Spell  other  words 
in  title.  Why  capital  letters?  Read  first  sentence.  Have  all  words  capital 
letters?  Why  in  the  title?  Words  of  title  are  written  with  capital  letters. 
Choose  a  title  containing  in  its  body  "the"  and  "a."  Only  principal  words 
of  title  are  written  with  capital  letters.  As  far  as  possible  tests  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  made  in  the  form  of  dictation  lesson. 

Dictation. 

Daniel  Defoe  wrote  a  very  interesting  book  called  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
It  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  man  lost  at  sea.  He  was  wrecked  on  a  lonely 
island. 

Second  Week. 

I.     Description.     Model  Composition. 

Our  Room. 

Our  room  is  large  and  airy.  It  is  situated  on  the  first  floor.  Its 
number  is  1. 

In  front  of  the  room  is  teacher's  desk.  She  sits  facing  the  pupils. 
The  desk  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  children  occupy  the  rest  of  the  room.    They  sit  in  desks  provided 
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with  inkstands.     The  desks  are  equipped  with  movable  seats  so  that  chil- 
dren can  rise  with  ease.    The  desks  are  nailed  to  the  floor. 

Around  the  walls  are  blackboards.  The  teacher  writes  on  the  black- 
board when  explaining.  Sometimes  the  children  are  allowed  to  write  on 
them.    Above  the  blackboard  are  pictures  illustrating  the  work  of  the  class. 

Teacher  sometimes  displays  the  work  of  children.  She  fastens  on 
walls  the  work  of  the  best  scholars. 

Study  of  Model :  Place  composition  on  blackboard.  Have  pupils  read 
from  board.  What  are  we  going  to  write  about?  Look  around  your  room. 
What  is  first  thing  that  strikes  your  eye  on  entering  room?  What  is  the 
next  thing  you  think  of?  After  entering  the  room  you  begin  to  feel  more 
at  ease,  and  what  other  things  do  you  notice?  How  is  this  progressive 
knowledge  followed  in  this  composition.  A  paragraph  is  devoted  to  each 
new  object  you  perceive  in  the  order  of  importance. 

Read  the  first  paragraph.  What  does  it  tell?  Does  it  tell  about  walls? 
It  introduces  the  subject.  It  gives  us  an  idea  what  we  are  going  to  read 
about  further  on. 

What  does  the  second  paragraph  talk  about?    Third?    Last? 

Cover  over  the  first  paragraph.  Have  pupils  give  substance  in  their 
own  words,  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
particular  paragraph.  Have  pupils  tell  in  their  words  contents  of  all  the 
paragraphs.  Have  pupils  reproduce  the  whole  composition.  Uncover  the 
composition.  Ask  pupils  to  give  contents  of  each  paragraph  in  as  many 
single  sentences. 

Outline: 

(1)  Location  of  room  and  its  ventilation. 

(2)  Teacher's  desk. 

(3)  Children's  desks. 

(4)  Decorations  on  walls. 

Rub  ofif  model  from  blackboard.  Call  on  pupils  to  spell  certain  words, 
words  used  in  the  body  of  the  composition  or  suggested  by  pupils  in  their 
reproduction  of  it.  Write  down  outline  of  first  paragraph.  Ask  for  words 
that  might  be  used  in  d-eveloping  the  first  paragraph.  Write  on  board  sug- 
gestive words  and  words  difficult  to  spell.    The  outline  might  appear  thus: 

(1)  Location  of  room  and  its  ventilation. 


(2) 


situation 

commodious 

roomy 

number 

Teacher's  desk. 

opposite 

in  front  of 

blotter 

book- rack 

Children's  desks. 

occupy 

equipped 

movable 

convenience 

hinge 

groove 
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(4)  Decoration  on  walls. 

eraser  painting 

example  illustration 

Pupils  copy  the  outline  as  completed  and  write  amplified  composition 
as  home  work. 

II.     Imperative  and  Exclamatory  Sentences. 

(1)  John,  close  your  book  ! 

(2)  What  a  neat  book  you  have! 

(1)  What  is  the  boy  told  to  do?  Who  orders  him  to  do  so?  This 
sentence  expresses  an  order  or  command. 

(2)  Is  anything  doiie  in  this  sentence?  Is  any  order  given?  It 
expresses  surprise  or  exclamation. 

How  do  both  sentences  end  ?    Exclamation  point  or  wonder  mark. 

A  sentence  that  expresses  an  order  or  command  is  termed  an  Im- 
perative sentence. 

A  sentence  that  expresses  wonder  is  called  an  Exclamatory  sentence. 

Write  more  examples.  Have  pupils  pick  out  examples  of  each  from 
their  readers. 

"Learn"  and  "teach." 

(1)  The  teacher  teaches  the  class. 

(2)  The  boy  learns  his  lessons  well. 

(3)  The  boy   was   taught  to   work   his   examples   correctly   and 

he  learnt  his  lesson  well. 
The  teacher  teaches  the  scholars. 
The  scholars  learn. 

I  '- my  brother  how  to  play  ball. 

I my  lessons  in  two  hours. 

III.     Comma  for  Direct  Address. 

(1)  Bring  your  book,  John. 

(2)  John,  bring  your  book. 

(3)  I  asked  you,  John,  to  bring  your  book. 

WHiom  am  I  talking  to?  What  is  John  asked  to  do.  How  is  name 
of  boy  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence?  Where  is  boy  addressed 
in  (1),  in  (2),  in  (3)  ?    What  difference  in  number  of  commas? 

Direct  address  employs  comma  to  designate  person  spoken  to. 

Period  after  abbreviations  of  names  of  months  and  days : 

Write  name  of  some  months.  In  writing  names  of  months  and  days 
we  sometimes  employ  a  shorter  way  of  writing  to  save  time  and  space. 

Place  list  of  months  on  board.     Put  abbreviations  alongside. 

How  are  abbreviations  spelled  ?    A  period  is  placed  at  end. 
Dictation: 

Are  you  going  away  for  your  vacation.  John?  Yes,  I  am  going  away 
on  Mon.,  Aug.  5,  at  4  o'clock.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  write  to  you  to  let  you 
know  how  I  pass  my  time  in  the  country. 
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Third  Week. 
I,  1  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  Ck:t.  10,  1909. 

Dear  Frank, 

I  would  like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  can  find  time  to  call.  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you!  Papa  brought  home  a  little  dog.  I  named  him  Fido. 
I  teach  him  to  beg  for  bread  and  "shake  hands."  You  will  certainly  enjoy 
his  cunning  tricks.    Do  come.     Mother  is  expecting  you. 

Your  friend, 

John. 
Form  of  Letter : 

What  do  you  find  at  head  of  letter?  How  is  letter  addressed?  How 
arranged?    How  spaced? 

Where  does  the  letter  begin  ?    How  end  ? 
There  are  four  parts  to  every  letter : 
Heading.  Address.  Date. 

Salutation — ^Name  of  person  you  write  to. 
Body  of  letter — Facts  }'OU  wish  to  write  about. 
Close  of  letter — l^arting  word — Signature. 
Fnvelope  :     W' ho  brings  letters  to  your  home  ?     How  does  he  know 
whom  to  give  it  to?     Where  does  he  get  the  letters?     Post  Office.     How 
does   it   c:ct  there?     Letter  boxes.     There   are   thousands   of   letters   sent 
through  the  mails.     We  all  want  to  receive  letters  as  quickly  as  possible. 
These   letters   are   assorted,   and   expediency   with   which   they   reach   their 
destination  depends  upon  legibility  of  writing  and  arrangement  of  data  upon 
envelopes.     We   nmst   help  the  government   by   writing  clearly,   distinctly 
and  accurately.     To  do  this  we  must  observe  a  special  form : 
Name  John  Smith, 

Address  5  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

Stamps  are  cancelled  by  passing  through  a  machine  that  post-marks 
stamps,  precluding  possibility  of  being  made  use  of  again.  This  machine 
is  so  arranged  that  stamps  at  right-hand  upper  corner  can  be  reached. 
Otherwise  envelopes  bearing  stamps  differently  placed  must  be  gone  over 
specially.     This  process  consumes  time.     Where  should  stamps  be  placed? 

TTT.     Periods  are  used  in  the  following-  abbreviations: 


Dr. 

Doctor,  Debtor 

Maj. 

Major 

Gov. 

Government 

Rev. 

Reverend 

Mr. 

Mister 

St. 

Street 

Mrs. 

Mistress 

Ave. 

1 

Pres. 

President 

or 

V  Avenue 

Capt. 

Captain 

Av. 

j 

Lieut. 

Lieutenant 

Co. 

Company 

Col. 

Colonel 

uictatioH . 

Did  you  ever 

hear  of  Dr.  Johnson? 

He  was  a 

great  English  writer. 
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He  lived  many  years  ago.     Some  day,  children,  you  will  learn  more  about 
him. 

Fourth  Week. 

I.     Narration. 

Columbus. 

Columbus  wanted  to  find  India.  He  tried  for  years  to  obtain  help  from 
the  monarchs  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  finally  succeeded.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  him  with  necessary  boats  and  men. 

In  August,  1492,  three  vessels  started  out  on  a  voyage  in  search  of 
the  spices  and  gold  of  the  East.  He  wanted  to  sail  east  by  going  west. 
As  the  weeks  went  by  the  seamen  lost  patience,  but  the"  courage  of  Columbus 
did  not  falter. 

At  last  land  was  discovered.  Columbus  landed  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  He  had  not  discovered  India.  He  struck  the 
outlying  islands  of  a  new  continent. — Adapted  from  McLaughlin's  History 
of  the  Am\erican  Nation. 

The  study  of  this  model  is  same  as  that  indicated  for  the  second  week. 
Difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  teaching  pupils  to  keep  paragraphs  as 
units.  Facts  properly  belonging  to  one  paragraph  might  crop  up  in  another. 
A  rigid  outline  richly  supplied  with  "suggestive"  words  might  be  of  assist- 
ance. Encourage  originality  of  expression.  Discuss  meaning  of  words 
and  welcome  new  ones. 

Outline: 

(1) 


Columbus  and  his  efforts  to  succeed. 

India  attempt 

Atlantic  monarchy 

arrangements  provide 

(2)  The  voyage  and  its  trials. 


assistance 

aid 

crew 


discouraged 
disheartened 


impatient  falter 

courage  patience 

(3)  His  discovery. 

possession  queen 

outlying  continent 

II.     (1)  The  boy     runs. 

(2)  The  boy     walks. 

(3)  The  boy     learns. 
About  w^hom  are  we  talking? 

(2),  (3)? 

What  one  is  talking  about  in  a  sentence  is  called  the  subject  of  that 
sentence.    Plenty  of  drill  should  follow  orally  and  from  readers. 

(1)  The  boy  runs. 

(2)  The  boy  walks. 

(3)  The  boy  learns. 

What  is  being  said  about  subject,  "the  boy,"  in  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  ?    In 


What  is  said  about  "the  boy"  in   (1), 
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each  case  we  tell  something-  about  the  boy.     That  part  of  a  sentence  that 
tells  something  about  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate.    Drill. 

The  boy  runs. 
Subject?    Predicate?    We  indicate  these  by  underlining  both  parts  thus  : 

The  boy  runs. 


How  many  lines  under  subject?    Predicate? 
Underline  the  following: 

The  boy  learns.  The  horse  runs  quickly. 

The  girl  runs.  The  boy  learns  his  lessons  well. 

Point  out  that  only  complete  subjects  and  predicates  are  desired. 

III.     Capitals. 

Open  books  to  poem.     Spell  first  word  of  first  line,  second  line,  etc. 
Why  capitals? 

Choose  examples  containing    "I"    and    "O"    in    different    parts    of    a 
sentence : 

I  go  to  school  every  day. 

My  sister  and  I  go  to  school  early. 

O,  send  my  brother  to  me. 

Dictation. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree !  ■ 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 

Fifth  Week. 
I.     Reproduction.    Imitation  of  narration  of  previous  week.     Magellan, 
Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon.    Plave  pupils  give  oral  composition  on  one  of  above 
men.     Point  out  presence  of  plan.     Outline  in  point  of  time.     Construct 
plan  on  board : 

Magellan. 

(1)  Preparation  and  aim. 

gold  passage 

nationality  Portuguese  '  '■, 

(2)  Voyage  and  adventures.  • 

South  American        crew 
dissatisfied  fortune 

(3)  What  he  accomplished. 

circumnavigate  strait 

bears  globe 

feat  wonderful 

II.    Irregular  verbs  "lie"  and  "lay." 

(1)  The  pencil  lies  on  the  desk. 

(2)  The  book  lay  on  the  floor  all  day  yesterday. 
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(3)  I  take  the  pencil  from  my  pocket  and  lay  it  on  the  desk. 

(4)  I  laid  the  roll-book  on  top  of  the  books. 

(5)  1  lay  sick  all  day  last  Monday. 

(1)  Where  is  the  pencil  now?     Where  was  it  before?     Has  it  been 

moved  ? 

(2)  Where  was  the  book  all  day?    Has  it  been  moved?    Does  the  book 

perform  any  action  while  lying  on  the  floor  ? 

(3)  Where  is  pencil  now ?    Where  was  it  before?    H!as  pencil  changed 

places? 

(4)  Where  is  roll-book  now?  Was  it  always  on  the  desk?  Was  its 
place  changed? 

(5)  Why  was  I  lying  down?  I  lay  all  day  long.  There  was  very 
little  activity  in  me. 

Point  out  differences. 

The  soldier dying  on  the  battlefield. 

The  snow  — —  on  the  ground. 

They him  gently  in  his  grave. 

Here the  body  of  a  great  man. 

"Sit"  and  "set." 

I  sit  on  a  chair. 

The  boy  sat  all  day  long. 

up,  you  lazy  fellow ! 

Where  do  you ? 

Have  you long? 

Let  us a  good  example. 

Yesterday  we round  the  fire  telling  stories. 

— Bitchier,  E.  Grauunar. 

HI.     Quotations. 

(1)  I  want  to  play  ball. 

(2)  He  wants  to  play  ball. 

(3)  He  says  he  wants  to  play  ball. 

(4)  He  said,  "I  want  to  play  ball." 

In  (1)  who  wants  to  do  the  playing?  Who  is  doing  the  talking?  I. 
I  am  making  a  statement. 

In  (2)  who  is  desirous  of  playing?  Some  boy  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  playing  ball  and  another  boy  is  stating  the  fact  about  him. 

(3)  and  (4).  How  would  you  express  your  desire  to  play  ball?  "I 
want  to  play  ball."  Call  upon  another  ])Ui)i].  What  did  John  just  now 
express  a  wish  about?  He  said  he  wants  lo  play  ball.  Did  John  use  the 
word  "he"?  He  said  "T."  Tell  exactly  what  John  said.  He  said,  "I  want 
to  play  ball."  In  (3)  you  do  not  use  the  exact  words.  In  (4)  you  use 
exact  words,  you  "quote"  or  repeat  what  he  said.  How  are  exact  words 
separated  from  the  rest?  By  punctuation  marks  called  "quotation  marks." 
Write  examples  on  board.     Drill  from  readers. 

(1)  Stop  talking! 

(2)  He  said,  "Stop  talking!" 
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In  this  quotation  (2)  how  do  you  write  "stop"?  How  in  (1)?  Why 
capital  letter?     First  word  of  quotation  begins  with  capital. 

In  (2)  about  what  words  are  quotation  marks  placed?  What  mark 
after  "talking"?  Is  it  outside  or  inside  quotation  marks?  When  would 
you  write  these  exclamation  points  in  body  of  quotation?    Question  marks? 

Dictation. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  drinking  ail  the  milk  in  my  saucer!"  the  cat 
cried  angrily.  The  bird  replied  sweetly,  "How  could  I  get  at  the  milk,  dear 
cat,  when  I  am  never  allowed  out  of  my  cage?" 

Sixth  Week. 

1.     Business  Note  or  Letter. 

10  Clark  St., 
New  York,  Oct.  9,  1909. 
Maynard,  Merril  &  Co., 
44-60  E.  23d  St., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  you  will  i)lcasc  find  check  for  one  dollar  ($1).  Please' send 
me  by  express  the  following  books : 

1  copy  Reed's  Word  Lessons. 

1  copy  Anderson's  New  Grammar  School  U.  S.  History, 
N.  Y.  Edition. 
I  would  like  to  have  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Smith, 
Point  out  the  necessity  for  being  terse  and  to  the  point.     A  business 
man  has  no  time  to  waste  groping  in  an  endless  letter.     Therefore  words 
.are  shortened  and  "and"  is  abbreviated  (&). 

Write  model  on  board.  Have  pupils  read  and  reproduce.  Suggest 
other  books  and  publishers.    Vary  mode  of  sending  money : 

( 1 )  Money  order.    Explain  how  money  orders  are  sold  and  how  sent. 

(2)  Check.    Explain  system  of  deposits  subject  to  check. 

Outline: 

(3)  Registered  letter.  Explain  how  all  forms  of  payment  may  be  sent 
by  registered  mail.    Safest  method. 

Company.  Address. 

Address.  Date. 


II.     "In"  and  "into." 
(1)   I  am  in  this  room. 
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(2)   I  walked  into  this  room  this  morning  from  the  street. 

(1)  Where  am  I  now? 

(2)  Was  I  in  this  room  all  morning?  When  I  entered  the  school  was 
I  in  this  room?  I  walked  in  from  the  outside  into  the  inside  of  the  room. 
Walk  out  of  room.  Suit  action  to  words.  Have  pupil  walk  up  and  down, 
out  and  back  again.    Call  upon  other  pupils  to  tell  what  they  are  doing : 

He  is  walking  up  and  down  in  the  room. 
He  walks  out  of  the  room. 
He  comes  back  into  the  room. 

The  bird  is the  cage.  I 

I  took  the  bird  from  one  cage  and  threw  her the  other  cage.  " 

Irregular  verbs :   "Break." 

(1)  I  break  this  piece  of  chalk. 

(2)  A  moment  ago  I  broke  this  chalk. 

(3)  I  have  broken  this  piece  of  chalk. 

(4)  This  piece  of  chalk  is  broken  into  two  parts. 

The  boy  has his  pen  point. 

His  pencil  is  also . 

Do  not your  ruler. 

When  did  you this  ruler. 

T it  yesterday. 

"Tear." 

I  tear  this  piece  of  paper. 

I  tore  your  book  yesterday. 

Have  you  torn  this  picture  from  the  wall  ? 

It  is  torn  to  pieces  now. 

I  am  going  to oflf  this  coupon. 

He  has  his  book  in  two. 

Since  when  is  this  corner ? 

What  did  you  do  with  the  other  half?    I it  off. 

"Bring." 

John  brings  his  books  every  day. 

He  has  never  brought  his  books  uncovered. 

He  brought  all  his  books  today. 

Where  is  your  Geography  ?    it  to  me ! 

Who  has his  library  book. 

Columbus with  some  Indian  warriors. 

"Carry." 

Thomas  carries  his  books  carefully. 

He  carried  his  books  home  yesterday. 
"Do." 

What  do  you  do  when  you  get  home? 

"I  did  it  with  my  hatchet."  said  George  Washington. 

Is  there  any  boy  who  has  not  done  his  horhe  work? 
,  Don't  wait  for  to-morrow.     it  now ! 

I  have all  I  could  to  help  him. 
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2. 


I  can 

correct 

myself 
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By  Walter  Primoff. 
Correction. 
Have  the  following  chart  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
/ 1.     Capitals  for 

(a)  first  work  in  every  sentence, 

(b)  Proper  names. 

(c)  Deity. 

(d)  I. 

(e)  Names  for  days  and  months. 

(f)  Titles  of  honor  and  respect. 

(g)  Titles  of  books. 
Punctuation. 

(a)  Period  at  end  of  a  statement. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

(c)  Period  at  end  of  abbreviation. 

(d)  Paragraph  indented. 

(e)  Words  in  series. 
Quotation  Marks. 
Apostrophes  in 

(a)  contractions, 

(b)  in  words  that  show  possession. 
Grammar. 

(a)  is,  was,  has,  singular  subject. 

(b)  are,  were,  have,  plural  subject. 

(c)  do,  see,  come,  go,  used  correctly, 
(add  other  irregular  verbs  as  soon  as  taught.) 

in  and  into  used  correctly, 
among  and  between  used  correctly, 
(add  other  prepositions  as  taken  up.) 
is,  are,  was,  were,  followed  by  I,  he,  she,  we,  they, 
(g)     To,  for,  among,  between,  followed  by  me,  him,  them, 

her. 
(h)     Compound  subject  has  a  plural  verb. 
(i)     Two  or  more  sentences  written  as  one  sentence, 
(j)     A  phrase  written  as  a  sentence, 
(k)     Few  "Ands." 
(1)     A  statement  must  never  start  with  and. 


3. 

4. 


(d) 
(e) 

(f) 


B 


The  above  is  a  chart  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  shows  all  the  5 
English.    Have  a  separate  chart  for  capitals,  punctuation,  grammar. 

2.  Before  or  after  school  hours  let  a  few  compositions  (generally  the  worst 
one  and  a  good  one),  be  placed  upon  the  board. 

3.  Pupils  either  correct  their  own  papers  or  exchange. 

4.  Pupils  and  teacher  criticize  the   compositions  on  the  board,  and  the 
pupils  at  the  same  time  correct  the  compositions  in  front  of  them,  fol- 
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lowing"  the  lead  of  the  teacher,  who  points  to  the  chart ;  the  board  com- 
position is  read  for  one  thing  at  a  time,  reading  it  first  for  capitals,  then 
for  punctuation,  until  all  the  points  on  the  chart  which  the  teacher 
wishes  to  emphasize  have  been  taken  up.  Do  not  read  the  composition 
for  all  the  points  in  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  increase  the  number 
of  errors  to  be  looked  for,  as  soon  as  more  work  is  taught. 

5.  After  the  composition  has  been  examined  by  means  of  the  chart  and 

marked  by  the  code,  then  the  composition  is  read  again  for 

(a)  Degree  of  faithfulness  in  following  the  outline,    (omissions). 

(b)  Elimination  of  what  belongs  to  another  paragraph. 

6.  Let  pupils  read  their  compositions  to  the  class,  and  let  the  class  criticize. 

Praise  good  work. 

7.  After  the  errors  in  grammar,  etc.,  have  been  taken  up,  let  the  pupils  look 

for  sentences,  in  which  they  can  suggest  improvements.  Finally  let 
them  look  for  points  which  deserve  commendation. 

8.  Code  (place  on  a  chart.) 


1 


In  margin  write 

LInder  errc 

Sp. 

Leave  out. 

zzz^ 

Gram. 

Punctuation. 

V 

Capital  or  small  letter 

X 

Wrong  word 

Put  in. 

A 

Paragraph. 

1[ 

9.  When  composition  papers  are  returned  each  pupil  should  copy  into  a 
blank  book  all  the  misspelled  words,  and  the  corrected  form  of  all  the 
sentences  in  which  errors  were  found. 

First  Week. 

Language. 
Review  Type  Sentence  L     What  things  do. 

The  types  are  important  because  they  show  the  four  uses  of  the  pre- 
dicate, and  therefore  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  the  verb  in  its  active 
and  passive  form  and  with  the  object  and  attribute.  Do  not  accept  sentences 
about  horse  and  dog,  but  make  them  relate  to  subjects  studied,  i.  e.,  ask  for 
names  from  history  and  geography,  etc.,  and  put  on  board.  Then  question, 
"What  did  Penn  do?"  and  pupils  will  soon  give  sentences  like,  "Penn  settled 
Philadelphia." 

After  pupils  have  given  many  sentences,  divide  the  sentence  into  com- 
plete subject  and  complete  predicate;  i.  e.,  Marquette=subject;  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River=the  predicate.    Point  out  verb  and  let  pupils  tell  why 
it  is  a  verb;  because  it  tells  what  things  do. 
Exercises. 
\.     Give  the  subject  and  let  the  pupils   supply  predicates;  i.  e.,  Minuit — 

Manhattan. 
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2.  Change    easy    sentences    of    this    type    from    singular    to    plural,    as, 
The  man  walks  quickly. 

Men  walk  quickly. 

Continue  until  pupils  can  change  readily  from  singular  to  plural.     Point 

out  change  in  the  verb. 

3.  Review  plurals  and  k-l   pupils  form  plural  subjects  when  the  singular 
subject  is  given.     Have  a  chart  of  rules  for  plural,  as  follows: 

'  1.     Most  nouns  add  s. 

2.  If  the  noun  ends  in  s,  z,  ch,  sh,  add  es. 

3.  Y  preceded  by  vowel  add  s. 

Rules  for  4.     y  preceded  by  consonant  change  y  to  ie  and  add  s. 

plural  <{  5.     F  or  fc  some  add  s. 

6.     Others  change  /  or  fe  to  ves. 
Irregular  Plurals : 

Men,  women,  oxen,  geese,  children,  teeth. 
Teach  the  plurals  by  means  of  sentences. 

4.  Change  sentences  to  show  part  time. 

5.  Put  on  chart : 

(a)  Now — I  arise. 

(b)  Yesterday,  last  week — arose. 

(c)  Part  used  with  am — arising. 

(d)  Part  used   with  has   or  have — arisen. 

Point  rapidly  to  chart  and  have  a  rapid  oral  drill  with  the  following 
verbs;  arise,  bind,  beat,  break,  burn.  Adhere  strictly  to  type.  A  good 
way  to  teach  the  verb  is  to  perform  the  action.  Say  to  pupil,  "Take  this 
book."  Pupil  takes  it.  Teacher  says  "What  did  you  do?"  Pupil  replies, 
'T  took  the  book." 

6.  Let  pupils  select  verbs  and  point  out  why  it  is  a  verb,  i.  e.,  because  it 
tells  what  things  do. 

7.  Show  that  some  verbs  complete  a  sentence,  and  some  do  not. 

^stands 
The  boy     .'  runs 

(jumps 

^  took 
The  boy   /  gave 

(broke 

To  complete  meaning  of  verb  we  have  complements.  To  complete 
meaning  of  verb.     Teach  object. 

8.  Analysis — Select    subject    word,    predicate    verb    and    object    in    given 

sentences. 

Syjithesis — Make  sentences  with  given  subjects  or  predicate. 
Analyse : 

In  1608  Champlain  settled  Quebec. 

Look  first  for  the  predicate  verb ;  settled  because  it  tells  what  things  do. 
P-  V.  settled.  Who  settled?     Champlain. 


5".  Champlain       \       P.  V.  settled.  Settled  what?     Quebec. 


^.  Champlain       I     P.  V.  settled       I     O.  Quebex 
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Dictation. 

Heading  and  salutation  of  a  friendly  letter. 

45  E.  8th  St., 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1908. 
Dear  Uncle: 

Mother  has  given  me  permission  to  visit  you  on  Saturday. 

Prefixes 

a  ah  abs  =  from  or  away, 

away,  absent,  abbreviate,  abduct,  abnormal. 
a,  ad  =  adjoin,  affix. 
M.  G.     Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.     Lines  1-6. 

Second  Week. 

Composition. 

Outlines 

Our  School. 

1.  The  building. 

Situation,  kind  of  house  (material,  shape,  height,  etc.),  number  of  class 
rooms. 

2.  The  school  room. 

Condition  of  room,  (cleanliness,  light,  heat,  etc.),  desks,  ceiling,  walls. 

Helps  in  teaching  the  original  composition. 

1.  A  good  arrangement  of  time  is  to  have  two  fifteen  minute  periods  for 

development,  one  thirty  minute  period  for  writing  and  one  thirty 
minute  period  for  correction.  During  the  two  short  periods  the  pupils 
write  on  yellow  paper  which  they  preserve,  and  on  the  regular  day  copy 
from  that  paper  on  the  final  sheet. 

2.  Place  the  heading  and  outline  of  the  composition  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  pupils  to  vary  the  title.  Instead  of  "George  Washington"  they 
might  use  "Our  First  President,"  "The  most  beloved  President,"  etc. 

3.  Call  upon  the  children  for  sentences,  taking  up  each  paragraph  sepa- 
rately. Some  write  on  the  board  and'  some  write  in  their  seats.  Do  not 
look  now  for  sequence  within  the  paragraph.  Examine  the  sentences 
on  the  board  and  pupils  suggest  corrections  and  correct  their  own 
errors.  The  teacher  increases  the  information  of  the  pupils  by  remarks 
or  readings  on  the  subject  matter. 

4.  Develop  independence  and  variety  of  expression.  Examine  each  state- 
ment separately  and  ask  pupils  to  give  the  idea  in  different  ways. 

5.  Erase  everything  except  the  headings  and  let  the  pupils  give  the  compo- 
sition orally.     (Praise  variety.) 

6.  Pupils  write,  copying  from  their  yellow  sheet,  written  during  develop- 
ment work. 

7.  After  writing  is  finished,  let  some  pupils  read  their  compositions.  Praise. 
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Language. 
Type  Sentence  II.     What  is  done  to  things. 

1.  Call  for  sentences  containing  objects  and  question  pupils  upon  them. 

Champlain  settled  Quebec.    Tell  about  Quebec. 

Quebec  was  settled  by  Champlain. 

The  English  defeated  the  French.     What  was  done  to  the  French  or 

use  the  French  for  subject  and  tell  the  same  fact. 
The  French  were  defeated  by  the  English. 

2.  Ask  pupils  for  subjects.     Let  pupils  think  "what  is  done  to"  the  thing, 
and  give  many  sentences. 

3.  Give  sentences  Type  I  and  let  pupils  change  them  to  Type  II. 

4.  Teach  helping  word  "be." 

(a)  Part  used  with  now — is,  am,  are. 

(b)  Part  used  with  yesterday — was,  were. 

(c)  Part  used  with  am — being. 

(d)  Part  used  with  has  have — been. 

5.  Find  all  the  verb  phrases  of  this  verb  as  has  been,  had  been,  will  be, 
can  be,  could  be,  etc. 

6.  Change  predicate  verbs  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  present  to  past. 

7.  Amplify   the    sentences;   if  a   pupil   says,   "Quebec   was   settled,"   ask 
"When,"  and  the  sentence  will  be,  "Quebec  was  settled  in  1608." 

8.  Propositions  in  and  info  distinguished. 
In  shows  presence  inside. 

Into  shows  entrance. 

After  putting  the  books  into  the  drawer,  they  were  in  it. 

Correct.     I  rushed  in  the  room. 

9.  Continue  Analysis. 

Look  for  verb  first  and  let  pupil  tell  why  it  is  a  verb. 
Synthesis.     Construction  of  sentences  from  given  subjects  or  predicates. 
Revised  definition  of  Verb  (Elicit). 

A  verb  shows  what  things  do,  what  is  done  to  things. 

Dictation. 
Heading  and  salutation  of  a  business  letter. 

1587  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1908. 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker, 
Broadway  and  9th  St., 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  a  catalogue  of  your  French  books. 

Suffixes. 

able,  ible,  ble — that  may  or  can  be   fashionable,  honorable,  movable, 

soluble,  audible,  savable,  curable, 
ar,  or,  er — one  who. 

Scholar,  baker,  tailor,  actor,  maker,  speaker,  conductor,  liar,  beggar. 
Memorize.     The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.    7-12, 
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Third  Week. 

Composition. 
Model.     Letter  of  excuse  for  lateness. 

77  Mulberry  St., 
New  York,  Jan.  26,  1908. 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Reardon, 

Principal  P.  S.  No.  23, 
Dear  Sir : 

Kindly  excuse  the  lateness  of  my  son,  Joseph,  this  morning,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  send  him  on  an  important  errand. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Envelope  addressed  (rule  envelope  on  same  sheet  with  letter  and  mark 
position  of  stamp). 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Reardon, 
New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
Imitate  the  above  by  writing  an  excuse  for  absence. 

Language. 

Teach  Type  Sentence  IIL     What  the  qualities  of  things  are. 

1.  Let  the  children  name  a  noun,  and  let  the  pupils  place  the  kind  of  word 
in  front,  some  pupils  at  the  board  and  the  others  write  in  their  seats. 

tall      ) 
kind     V  man 
large  ) 

Construct  sentences  using  quality  words  elicited,  i.  e.     The  man  is  tall 
To  show  correctness  put  question,  "What  kind  of  (subject)  ?" 

2.  Mental  or  moral  quality  words. 

Say  "Roosevelt  is  President." 

What  kind  of  man  would  be  chosen  for  President ;  honest,  active,  etc. 

Roosevelt  is  honest.     Roosevelt  is  active. 

3.  Analysis.     Analyze  sentences  for  subject,  predicate  verb  and  attribute. 

Begin  analysis  with  the  verb  and  ask  why  it  is  a  verb  after  each  verb 

is  given. 

Model  Analysis.     Champlain  was  adventurous. 

Champlain     \     P.  V.  was     /A.  adventurous. 
Attribute  has  a  slanted  line  in  front  of  it.    Disregard  modifiers. 
Revised  definition  of  Verb.     A  verb  is  a  word  which  shows  what  things 
do,  what  is  done  to  things,  and  what  the  qualities  of  things  are. 

4.  Synthesis.     Construct  sentences  by  filling  in  blanks,  i.  e..  The  Pilgrims 

,  or  by  constructing  sentences  from  given  subjects  or  verbs. 

Fill  blanks  with  verbs. 

5.  Irregular  verbs — ^become,   bite,   build,   buy,   come.      Drill    according   to 

chart. 

6.  Possessive  forms  of  nouns.     (Sho^v  ownership.)     Joseph's  book.     Men's 

hats,  but  ladies'  gloves,  birds'  eggs  (if  the  plural  ends  in  s). 
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7.  Compare  verbs  of  action  with  verbs  of  state  of  being.     Type  I  and 
Type  III. 

8.  Drill  irregular  verbs.     Now  I  bite  an  apple,  Yesterday  I  bit  an  apple,  I 
am  biting  an  apple,  I  have  bitten  an  apple. 

Dictation. 

Ending  of  a  letter. 
Use  heading,  salutation  and  body  of  previous  week. 
Hoping  that  you  will  send  it  by  return  mail,  I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully. 
Roots. 

ag,  act,  ate,  do,  set  in  motion,  transact,  agitate,  agent,  counteract, 
cap,  capt  =  take  =  hold 

captor,  capture,  captive. 
Memorizing.     Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.     Lines  13-18. 

Fourth  Week. 

Composition. 

Fakisiing  Without  a  Dov. 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  general  usefulness  of  boys  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  a  farm  without  a  boy  would  soon  come  to  grief.  Consider  what  a 
boy  on  a  farm  is  required  to  do,  things  that  must  be  done  or  life  would 
actually  stop. 

It  is  understood  in  the  first  place  that  he  is  to  do  all  the  errands,  to  go 
to  the  store,  to  the  post  office,  and  to  carry  all  sorts  of  messages.  If  he  had 
as  many  legs  as  a  centipede,  they  would  tire  before  night. 

He  has  a  natural  genius  for  combining  pleasure  with  business.  This  is 
the  reason  why,  when  he  is  sent  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  the  family  are 
waiting  at  the  dinner  table,  he  is  absent  so  long.  He  stops  to  poke  the  frog 
that  sits  on  the  stone,  or  if  there  is  a  pump,  to  put  his  hand  over  the  spout 
and  squirt  the  water  a  little  while. 

He  is  the  one  who  in  winter  shovels  paths ;  in  summer  he  turns  the 
grindstone.  He  knows  where  there  are  lots  of  nuts  and  crabapples,  but 
instead  of  going  for  them  he  has  to  stay  indoors  and  pare  apples  and  stone 
raisins.  Whether  he  is  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  there  is  always  something 
for  him  to  do. 

Adapted  from  "Being  a  Boy,"  Charles  D.  Warner, 
Outline. 

I.  Introduction  (Usefulness  of  Boys). 

impression,  grief,  required. 

II.  Going  on  errands, 
messages,  centipede. 

III.  Combining  business  and  pleasure, 
genius,  poke,  spout,  squirt. 

IV.  Other  employments, 
shovels  grindstone,  pare. 
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Language. 
Type  IV.     What  things  are. 
Select  subjects: 

Pilgrims,  Champlain,  Mississippi. 
Question. 

Who  were  the  Pilgrims  ? 

The  Pilgrims  were  emigrants. 

What  is  the  Mississippi? 

The  Mississippi  is  a  river. 

Reviezv  definitions  of  Geography  and  Arithmetic. 

Agriculture  is  a  broken  part  of  a  unit. 

2.  Show  that  subject  and  attribute  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing, 
as  Champlain  =  Frenchman. 

as  Smith  =  explorer. 

3.  Give  some  specific  terms  and  ask  for  general  terms, 
as  New  York — city. 

as  Pennsylvania — state. 

as  birch — tree. 

Let  pupils  make  sentences  from  that  list. 

4.  Compare  Type  III  and  Type  IV. 

Show  that  Type  III  has  a  quality  word  in  the  predicate — Type  IV  has 

a  noun. 
New  York  is  large. 
New  York  is  a  city. 

5.  Give  a  subject  and  let  pupils  frame  a  subject  of  each  type. 
John  Smith  settled  Jamestown.  Type  I. 
John  Smith  was  almost  killed.  Type  II. 
John  Smith  was  vain.  Type  III. 
John  Smith  was  an  explorer.  Type  IV. 

6.  Have  a  chart  with  above  on  it,  and  drill  on  getting  sentences  from  the 
pupils  by  pointing  to  Type  wanted. 

7.  Continue  comparison  between  verbs  of  complete  and  incomplete  pre- 
dication. 

C  stands  C  took 

The  boy     J  runs  The  boy      J  gave  Type  I. 

[  jumps  (^  broke 

I  is 
The  boy^  seems  Type  III  and  Type  IV. 

I  appears 
Teach  attribute  as  connplement  of  verb  be. 

8.  Irregular  verbs,  feel,  catch,  chose,  do,  draw. 

Drill  according  to  chart.    Correct :  He  don't  want  to  come. 

9.  Select  verbs  from  given  sentences  and  tell  why  it  is  a  verb. 

Fitml  definition  of  a  verb.  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  tell  what  a  thing 
does,  what  is  done  to  a  thing,  what  the  qualities  of  things  are,  and 
what  things  are. 
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Possessive  forms  of  Pronouns  (Review). 

/  have  a  book  =  It  is  my  book.    The  book  is  mine. 

He  has  a  book  =  It  is  his  book.     The  book  is  his. 

She  has  a  book  =  It  is  her  book.    The  book  is  hers. 

We  have  books  =  They  are  our  books.  The  books  are  ours. 

You  have  books  :=  They  are  your  books.  The  books  are  yours. 

They  have  books  =They  are  their  books.  The  books  are  theirs. 
Drill  according  to  chart.    Correct :  He  don't  want  to  come. 
Rapid  drill. 

Prefixes — ante  =^  before 

anteroom,  antedate,  antecedent. 

circum  =  round — circumference,  circumnavigate. 

Memorizing — Planting  of  Apple  Tree,  19-24. 

Dictation — One  stanza  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.  Show  that  lines 
which  rhyme  have  the  same  indentation. 

Fifth  Week. 

Composition. 

Imitation  :    A  Household  Without  a  Boy, 

Outline: 

I,  Introduction  (usefulness  of  boys). 

II.  Going  on  errands. 

III.  Combining  business  with  pleasure. 

IV.  Other  employments  around   the  house. 

Language. 

1.  Drill  on  classifying  sentences  according  to  four  types.  Show  that 
one  word  shows  to  which  type  the  sentence  belongs.    This  is  the  verb. 

2.  Drill  in  selecting  verbs.  Always  ask  the  pupil  why  it  is  a  verb. 
Take  only  one  of  the  four  reasons:  (a)  tells  what  things  do;  (b)  tells 
what  is  done  to  things;  (c)  tells  the  qualities  of  things;  (d)  tells  what 
things  are. 

3.  Select  a  story  from  the  reader  with  many  verbs,  and  let  the  pupils 
pick  them  out  and  give  the  reason. 

4.  Put  a  noun  on  the  board  and  let  the  pupils  give  many  verbs  for  it. 
Irregular  verbs:     drink,  drive,  eat,  fling,  forsake.     Drill  according  to 

chart. 

By  means  of  sentences  show  that  when  pronoun  is  the  subject  it  has 
subject  form;  to  show  ownership  it  has  possessive  form,  etc,  "I  have  my 
books,"    "I"  is  subject,  hence  subject  form. 

Complement  verb  of  action — Type  I. 

Deduce  objective  case  forms  of  pronouns ;  have  systematic  declension 
of  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 
By  means  of  sentences. 
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Subject. 
I  see  the  children. 
He  sees  the  children. 
She  sees  the  children, 
IVe  see  the  children, 
Yoti  see  the  children. 
They  see  the  children. 


Object. 
The  children  see  me. 
The  children  see  him. 
The  children  see  her. 
The  children  see  us. 
The  children  see  yoii. 
The  children  see  them. 


Systematic  declension  of  pronoun  of  first  person. 

I  have  a  book.    It  is  my  book.    Give  me  the  book. 
The  book  is  mine.    We,  ours,  us,  etc. 

Among,  betiveen.     Between  two;  among  many. 

The  desk  is  betzueen  you  and  me. 
The  bird  is  among  the  branches. 

Pronoun: 

Subject.  Possessive.  Object. 

I  my,  mine  me 

we  our,  ours  us 

AiKilyae  sentences  for  subject,  verb,  attribute  and  object  (noun  or 
pronoun). 

Synthesis:    Construction  of  sentences, 
SuMxes: 

dom  =  state  of  being,  or  home  of  a  king. 

kingdom,  freedom,  wisdom 
en  =  made  of,  or  to  make, 
wooden,  blacken,  sharpen 

Dictation, 

Spelling  of  possessive,  singular  and  plural.  Make  a  paragraph  using  as 
many  of  the  week's  spelling  words  as  possible  to  teach  the  above. 

Model  Letter — Ordering  Goods. 

617  Canal  St., 
New  York,  Jan.  31,  1908. 
Messrs.  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co., 

Sixth  Ave,  and  18th  St,, 
New  York  City, 
Gentlemen, 

Enclosed  please  find  a  money  order  for  eighteen  and  75/100  dollars 
($18.75),  for  which  please  send  me  one  of  the  black  overcoats  which  you 
advertised  in  yesterday's  "American." 

Hoping  to  receive  it  in  good  shape,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully. 
Rule  and  address  an  envelope. 
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Drill 


Dailx  "WorK  in  Arithmetic— OA 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

First  Week. 

First  Day — Oral. 

Fractions  and  per  cent,   equivalents,  on  board : 

100%  =  Unit  =  any  number  of  fractional  parts. 

50%  =  y2  12/2%  =  /8  50%  =4/8: 

^  ^  /   /  /^  ^214%  =  ^ 

75%  =  6/S,  =  y^ 


V- 


25% 


25%  =  2/8  =  M 


/8 

:> 


87>^% 


=  lA 


7s%  =  y^         2>7y2% 

(1)  50%  of  4,  8,  12,  24,  30,  32,  40  =  ?  (2)  25%  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  20, 
24,  28,  32,  48  =  ?  (3)  75%  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  32,  40,  48  =  ?  (4) 
12>4%  of  8,  16,  24,  32,  48,  64,  96  =  ?  (5)  37>^%  of  8,  16,  24,  32,  48,  64, 
72,  96  =  ?  (6)  62>4%  of  8,  16,  24,  32,  48,  64,  72,  96  =  ?  (7)  87>4%  of 
16,  64,  72,  56,  28,  40,  48  —  ?  (8)  Had  $8;  spent  50%.  How  much  did 
I  spend?  (9)  Had  $16;  spent  121^%.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (10)  Find 
the  cost  of  8  books  at  $.12>4  a  book. 

Written. 

(1)  Had  $500;  spent  50%.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (2)  Had  $800; 
spent  2>7y2%.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (3)  Had  $1,600;  spent 
87^%.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (4)  Find  the  cost  of  64  books  at 
$.62i/<  a  book.  (5)  Plow  much  must  1  pay  for  400  books  at  the  rate  of 
$.871^  per  book?  (6)  Had  $480;  lost  75%.  How  much  lost?  (7)  Add: 
875.009,  9.0018,  4875.19,  49634.09,  817.83,  7.009  and  487.0009.  (8)  Find 
the  cost  of  875  books  at  $1.79  a  book.  (9)  How  many  desks  each  costing 
$5.95  may  be  bought  for  $48,739.05  ?  ( 10)  Add  :  y,  10/14,  8/12,  ?>/7,  30/35. 
(Reduce  first  to  lowest  terms.) 

Second  Day — Oral. 


Drill 


y  =  20% 
ys  =  40% 

Vs  =  60% 
Ys  =  80%, 

5/5    r=    ? 


/s  =:  zzy%       y  =  i6y3% 
Vs  =  eeysfc       2/6  =  y  =  zzy% 
z/6  =  y  =  50% 

4/6  =  ^  =  66^% 


83>5% 
-  ? 


3/3  =  ?  %  = 

6/6 

(1)  20%  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40  =  ?  (2)  40%  of  5,  10,  20,  40, 
50,  100,  200  =  ?  (3)  60%  of  5,  15,  25,  35,  100,  400  =  ?  (4)  333^%  of 
3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  24,  45  =  ?  (5)  66^%  of  3,  6,  12,  15,  45,  60,  90  =  ? 
(6)  \6y%  of  6,  12,  18,  24,  36,  42,  60  =  ?  (7)  ^Zy%  of  6,  12,  18,  24,  2>6, 
60,  120,  360  =  ?  (8)  Had  $12;  spent  66^/3%.  How  much  spent?  (9) 
Had  $24;  spent  16^%.  How  much  spent?  (10)  Had  $36;  spent  83^%. 
How  much  spent? 

Written. 

(1)  Had  $1,200;  spent  16^%.  How  much  spent?  (2)  Had  $3,600; 
spent  83i<3%.  How  much  spent?  (3)  Find  the  cost  of  42  books  at  $.83>/, 
a  book.  (4)  How  much  must  T  pay  for  864  books  at  $.87^  a  book?  (5) 
Had  $1,800;  spent  83^3%.     How  nnich  left? 
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Note. — Drill  on  the  arrangement  of  the  example  tends  to  improve  the 
mental  arithmetic.    Analysis  has  proven  conducive  to  good  results : 
Had  $1,800;  spent  83>^%.    How  much  left? 
Had  $1,800      )  83>^%  =  ^ 

Spent  S3y3%  f  '  H  of  $1,800  =z  $1,500.     (Spent.) 

$1,800  (had)  —  $1,500  (spent)  =  $300  (left). 
Failure  to  obtain  good  results  in  6A  work  may  be  partly  traceable  to : 

(A)  Slipshod  arrangement,  particularly  in  working  with  denominate 
numbers  of  two  or  more  successive  denominations. 

(B)  Mistaken  notion  that  it  is  imperative  to  give  problems  involving 
two  or  more  steps  and  dealing  with  large  numbers.  The  smaller  the  figures 
the  more  rapidly  can  you  teach  a  principle  or  rule  in  arithmetic. 

(C)  Failure  to  grade  problems,  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
practice  of  gauging  the  progress  of  the  class  by  the  advancement  made  by 
the  bright  pupils. 

(D)  Neglect  of  the  work  of  the  previous  grade  and  lack  of  daily  drill 
in  rapid  computation.  Denominate  numbers  are  replete  with  long  and  in- 
volved multiplication  and  division,  and  inaccuracy  proves  a  formidable  and 
disconcerting  obstacle. 

(E)  Lax  supervision  of  the  body  of  the  example.  In  the  stress  of  the 
work  we  are  prone  to  accept  "answers"  as  good  indication  of  progress. 
Analysis  coupled  with  neat  and  discriminate  labelling  of  partial  answers  are 
the  two  bulwarks  of  successful  teaching  in  this  grade. 

(F)  Failure  to  place  "model"  examples  on  board,  showing  proper  ar- 
rangement.    Pupils  profit  considerably  by  privilege  to  imitate  arrangement. 

Third  Day — Oral. 
(l)Had  $6;  spent  66^%.     How  much  left?     (2)   Had  $16;  spent 
87^2%.    How  much  left?     (3)  Find  the  cost  of  64  books  at  $.62>4  a  book. 
(4)  How  much  must  I  pay  for  12  books  at  $.83 >^  a  book?     (5)  Had  $24; 
spent  87^%.    How  much  left?     (Explain  examples  in  two  ways.) 
f  1/7  =  14  2/7%  1/9  =  11  1/9%  1/11  =9  1/11%  _ 

•  I  2/7  =  28  4/7%  2/9  =  22  2/9%  2/11  =  18  2/11%  ^       ~  ^^  ^ 
Note. — There  is  hardly  any  call  for  drill  on  fractional  parts  others  than 
those  given  above.    While  it  is  advisable  to  derive  all  the  parts,  knowledge 
of  the  retentive  powers  of  the  average  6A  pupil  would  deter  us  from  adding 
to  the  above  tables. 

Written. 
(1)  Find  the  cost  of  490  books  at  $.28  4/7  a  book.     (2)  Had  $2,400; 
spent  8>^%.    How  much  left?     (3)  Had  $1,600;  spent  35%.    How  much 
spent?     (4)  Had  $840;  spent  76%.    How  much  left?    (5)  SimpHfy : 

^  of  >^  X  4  1/6 


6H 
Fourth  Day — Oral. 
(1)  Spent  50%  of  $.50.    How  much  left?     (2)  Had  $.50;  spent  60%. 
How  much  left?     (3)  33>^%,  of  $.75  =   ?     (33>^%  =  Ys;  $.75  =  $^ ; 
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y^  X  PA  =  PA  =  $-25.)     (4)  20%  of  $833^  =:   ?     (Suggest  to  pupils 
that  "answer"  is  "cents,"  not  "per  cent.")     (5)  50%  of  $.28  4/7  =  ? 

Written. 
A  man  had  $1,600.     Spent  50%  for  board,  12>^%  for  clothing,  10% 
for  rent.    How  much  spent?     (Arrange  on  board.) 

,     r50%  board  ]  50%      =  >^.       >4       of  $1,600  =  $800  (board) 

$1  600^  12/2%  clothing  y^^.Zlc^   12/2%  =  As-        A&       of  $1,600  =  $200  (clothing) 


1 10% 


rent 


$1,160  j^^^   =1/10.  1/10  of  $1,600  =  $160  (rent) 


$1,160  spent 

(1)  Had  $2,800.  Spent  28  4/7%  for  board,  20%  for  clothing,  25% 
for  rent.  How  much  spent?  (2)  Had  $4,400.  Spent  37A2%  for  board, 
9  1/11%  for  rent,  20%  for  clothing.  Spent?  (3)  Had  $7,200.  Spent 
8^%  for  books,  37A2%  for  a  horse,  22  2/9%  for  a  buggy.  How  much 
spent  in  all?  (4)  Had  $108,000.  Spent  60%  for  board,  8>^%  for  clothing 
and  $100  for  a  horse.  How  much  spent  in  all?  (5)  Had  $60,000.  Spent 
83>^%  for  board,  8>S%  for  clothing,  $5,000  for  a  house.     How  much  leftf 

Fifth  Day — Test — Oral. 

(1) Spent  20%  of  $.83 ^S-  Left?  (2)  14  2/7%  of  $.87i^.  Spent? 
(3)  Cost  of  64  books  at  $.87>^  a  book?  (4)  Had  $.50.  Spent  50%  for  a 
pencil  box,  10%  for  a  pencil.  How  much  left?  (5)  Had  $.14  2/7.  Spent 
50%  for  a  book,  $.05  for  a  pencil.    How  much  left  ? 

Written. 
(1)  Had  $6,400.  Spent  25%  for  clothing,  12i^%  for  rent,  20%  for  a 
horse.  How  much  left?  (2)  A  man  has  $^,  finds  $11/12,  earns  $13/16 
and  loses  $1  1/48.  How  much  left?  (3)  A  wholesale  grocer  bought  1,200 
lbs.  of  cheese.  He  sold  at  one  time  132  11/32  lbs. ;  at  another,  240  7/9  lbs., 
and  another,  429%  lbs.  How  many  lbs.  left?  (4)  A  man  having  a  salary 
of  $1,800  per  year  spends  15%  for  board,  8^%  for  clothing,  and  16%  for 
other  things.  How  much  money  does  he  spend?  (5)  (7/36  -=-  28/63)  -^ 
(8/15  of  7  4/12  of  90)  =  ? 

Second  Week. 
First  Day — Oral. 

(1)  Had  $2;  spent  $1.  What  part  did  I  spend?  What  per  cent,  did  i 
spend?  (2)  Had  $4;  spent  $1.  What  part  did  I  spend?  What  per  cent. 
did  I  spend?  (3)  Had  $10;  spent  $1.  What  per  cent,  did  I  spend?  (4) 
Had  $8;  spent  $1.  What  per  cent,  did  I  spend?  (5)  Had  $12;  spent  $1. 
What  per  cent,  did  I  spend  ?  (6)  Had  $4 ;  spent  $2.  What  part  did  I  spend  ? 
Reducing  the  fraction,  what  per  cent,  did  I  spend?  (7)  Had  $8;  spent  $2. 
What  part  did  I  spend.  What  per  cent,  did  I  spend?  (8)  Had  $10;  spent 
$5.  What  per  cent,  did  T  spend?  (9)  Had  $8;  spent  $3.  What  part  did  I 
spend?  What  per  cent,  did  I  spend?  (10)  Had  $6;  spent  $5.  What  per 
cent,  did  I  spend? 

Written. 

Had  $75 ;  spent  $15.    What  per  cent,  did  I  spend? 
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What  is  the  sum  you  deduct  from  ?    What  is  the  base  ?    What  fraction 
indicates  the  part  spent  ?    Arranging : 

Had  $75     )  p^^  ^^^^^^  ^  $15/$75  =  /s  =  20% 

Spent  $15  j 
(1)  Had  $90;  spent  $15.  What  per  cent,  spent?  (2)  Had  $108;  spent 
$12.  What  per  cent,  spent?  (3)  Had  $72;  spent  $18.  What  per  cent, 
spent?  (4)  Had  $85;  spent  $17.  What  per  cent,  spent?  (5)  Had  $133; 
spent  $19.  What  per  cent,  spent?  (6)  Had  $60;  spent  $50.  What  per 
cent,  spent?  (7)  Had  $96;  spent  $84.  What  per  cent,  spent?  (8)  Had 
$104;  spent  $65.  What  per  cent,  spent?  (9)  Had  $168;  spent  $105.  What 
per  cent,  spent?     (10)  Had  $152;  spent  $57.    What  per  cent,  spent? 

Second  Day — Oral. 
(1)  How  many  inches  in  a  foot?  (2)  What  per  cent,  of  1  ft.  is  1  in.? 
(3)  What  per  cent,  of  1  ft.  is  6  ins.?  3  ins.?  4  ins?  40  ins.?  (4)  How 
many  feet  in  a  yard?  What  per  cent,  of  a  yard  is  1  ft.?  (5)  How  many 
inches  in  2  ft.?  (6)  What  per  cent,  of  2  ft.  are  12  ins.?  6  ins.?  8  ins.? 
18  ins.?  20  ins.?  (7)  How  many  inches  in  1  yd.?  (8)  What  per  cent,  of 
1  yd.  are  6  ins.?  12  ins.?  18  ins.?  30  ins.?  (9)  Cost  of  1  ft.  at  $.83>^ 
an  inch?     (10)  Cost  of  1  yd.  at  $.16;^  an  inch? 


Written. 
Had  9y&  yds.     Sold  3^4  yds.     What  per  cent,  sold? 


2 


Had  9M  yds.  I  p^^  ^^^^^_  j^^^  ^  _  .^  _  ^  _  X  —  rs  =  40% 

^^^^^'Ay^'-\  9/8       75/8         4  75 

5 
(1)  Had  10  4/6  yds.  Sold  2%  yds.  Per  cent,  sold?  (2)  Had  7  3/15 
yds.  Sold  2  ^  yds.  Per  cent,  sold?  (3)  Had  6  6/14  yds.  Sold  2  1/7  yds. 
Per  cent,  sold?  (4)  Had  142^  yds.  Sold  9/15  yd.  Per  cent,  sold?  (Find 
fractional  part;  reduce  to  a  decimal.)  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  3  yds.  are 
24  ins.  ?    (Reduce  to  inches.) 

Third  Day — Oral. 

(1)  Bought  8  books  at  $.123^2  a  book.  Sold  at  gain  of  $1.  Selling 
price?  (2)  Bought  16  books  at  $.37>^  a  book.  Sold  for  $7.  Gain?  (3) 
Bought  10  books  at  $.60  a  book.  Sold  at  a  gain  of  50%.  How  much  did  I 
gain?  (4)  Bought  7  books  at  $.14  2/7  a  book.  Sold  at  a  loss  of  $.50.  How 
much  did  I  sell  them  for?  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  2  yds.  are  12  ins.?  (Reduce 
to  inches.) 

Written. 

(1)  Had  5  3/9  yds.  Sold  2^  yds.  Per  cent,  left?  (2)  Bought  16 
books  at  $1.12^/4  a  book.  Sold  at  a  gain  of  $2.  What  was  the  selling  price? 
($1,121^  =  how  many  eighths?)  (3)  Bought  24  books  at  $1.87>4  a  book. 
Sold  at  a  loss  of  $2.  Selling  price?  (4)  Bought  8  books  at  $1.12^^  a  book. 
Sold  at  a  gain  of  33>^%.    Gain?    (5)  Had  $7,200.    Spent  12>4%  for  books, 
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S3y3%  for  board,  the  rest  for  a  horse.    What  did  I  pay  for  the  horse?    (Be- 
fore I  can  find  the  cost  of  the  horse  what  must  I  find?) 

Fourth  Day — Oral. 
(1)  How  many  feet  in  1  rd.  ?  (2)  How  many  yards  in  2  rds.?  (3) 
How  many  feet  in  2  rds.?  (4)  What  per  cent,  of  2  rds.  is  1  yd.?  (Reduce 
to  yards.)  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  2  rds,  is  1  ft?  (Reduce  to  feet.)  (6) 
What  per  cent,  of  2  rds.  are  3  ft.  ?  (7)  Length  around  a  room  2  rds.  long 
and  7  ft.  wide?  (Reduce  to  feet.)  (8)  For  how  much  must  I  sell  8  books, 
each  costing  $.37^/^,  to  make  SSysfo.  (What  is  required,  cost  price  or  sell- 
ing price?)  (9)  Bought  12  books  at  $.83^  a  book.  Sold  at  a  loss  of  10%. 
Loss  ?    ( 10)  Bought  9  books  at  t66y3  each.    Sold  at  gain  of  16^%.    Gain  ? 

Written. 

(1)  Had  2  18/21  yds.  Sold  1  3/7  yds.  Per  cent,  left?  (2)  What 
per  cent,  of  2  10/35  is  2  6/7?  (Which  number  is  base?  Which  is  larger? 
Is  it  more  than  100%  or  less?)  (3)  Bought  7  yds.  cloth  at  $.10  a  foot.  Sold 
at  a  gain  of  $.50.  Gain?  (4)  Add  .01001,  64,300,  17.0108,  8.109,  678.030, 
.0307,  754.365.  (5)  Bought  64  books  at  $1.62^^  a  book.  Sold  at  a  loss  of 
30  per  cent.    Selling  price? 

Fifth  Day — Test — Oral. 

(1)  What  per  cent,  of  2  rds.  are  11  ft.?  (What  must  you  do  before 
finding  per  cent.?)  (2)  What  per  cent,  of  2  yds.  are  9  ins.?  (3)  What 
must  I  pay  for  24  books  at  $.83/3  a  book?  (4)  12i^%  of  16  +  14  2/7% 
of  14  =  ?  (5)  69  X  11  =  ?  (6)  Length  of  room  1  rd.  3^  ft.  long  and 
10  ft.  wide?  (7)  Bought  12  books  at  $.16^  a  book.  Sold  at  gain  of  25%. 
Selling  price?  (8)  Cost  of  2  rds.  at  $.10  a  foot?  (9)  83>^%  of  6  —  10% 
of  10  =r  ?     (10)  Had  2  yds.  cloth.    Sold  1  ft.    Per  cent,  left? 

Written. 
(1)  Length  of  a  room  2  rds.  2  ft.  long  and  5  yds.  1  ft.  wide?  (2) 
Bought  42  books  at  $.28  4/7  a  book.  Sold  at  a  gain  of  83>^%.  Selling 
price?  (3)  What  per  cent,  of  $1,728  is  $648?  (4)  A  gentleman  dying  left 
an  estate  worth  $37,800.  His  widow  received  25%  of  it,  and  his  only  son 
25%.  The  rest  he  left  to  his  daughter.  Plow  much  did  his  daughter  receive? 
(5)  A  man  in  building  a  house  employs  16  carpenters  for  41  days  at  $3.75, 
9  plasterers  for  13  days  at  $3.25,  and  8  masons  for  13  days  at  $4.45 ;  he  pays 
for  plumbing  $625.50,  for  painting  $465.85,  and  for  material  $3,725.  Cost 
of  the  house? 

Third  Week. 
First  Day — Oral. 
Liquid  measure  is  used  in  measuring  liquids. 

4  gills   (gi.)   =  1  pint         (pt.) 
2  pints  '■=   1  quart       (qt.) 

4  quarts  =  1  gallon     (gal.) 

(1)   How  many  gills  in  1  qt.?     In  2  qts?     4  qts.?     How  many  gills, 
then,  in  1  gal.?     (2)  How  many  pints  in  1  gal?    Add: 

32  gills  rr  1  gallon ;  8  pints  =  1  gallon. 
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(3)  What  per  cent,  of  1  gal.  is  1  qt.  ?  (4)  What  per  cent,  of  1  gal.  is  1  pt.  ? 
(5)  What  per  cent,  of  1  gal.  are  8  gi.?  (Reduce  to  gills.)  (6)  What  per 
cent,  of  1  gal.  are  3  pts.?  (7)  50%  of  1  pt.  —  how  many  gills?  (8)  12^% 
of  1  gal.  =  how  many  pints  ?  (9)  Cost  of  1  gal.  at  $.50  a  quart?  ( 10)  Cost 
of  1  gal.  at  $.10  a  pint? 

Writien. 

There  are  2  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  milk  in  one  can  and  5  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt.  in 
another.    How  much  milk  in  both  cans  ? 

For  convenience  we  may  use  tabular  form : 

Gals.  Qts.  Pts. 

One  can  has 2  3  1       y  =  9  gals.  2  qts. 

The  other 5  2  1 


7  gals.  (5qts. +  lqt.)      2pts.  (Iqt.) 

.  7  gals,  -f-  2  gals.  ^  9  gals.  6  qts.  =:  1  gal.  2  qts. 

(1)  Add  5  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt.  and  6  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  (2)  To  1  gal.  2  qts. 
add  5  gals.  2  qts.  (3)  Add  2  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt. ;  3  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt. ;  6  gals.  2  qts. ; 
1  qt.  1  pt.  and  1  gal.  2  qts.  (4)  From  5  gals.  2  qts.  take  3  gals.  1  qt.  (5) 
From  3  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  take  away  1  gal.  2  qts.  1  pt. 

Second  Day — Oral. 

(1)  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  y'o  of  $.66^?  (2)  How  many  books  at 
$.75  each  can  be  bought  for  $9?  (3)  A  lady  bought  2^  yds.  of  velvet,  and 
another  time  3>^  yds.  Cost  of  all  at  $2  a  yd.  ?  (4)  87^%  of  1  gal.  =  how 
many  pints?  (5)  Cost  of  25%  of  a  gal.  at  $1  a  quart?  (Would  you  reduce 
to  "pints"  or  to  "quarts"?) 

Written. 

How  many  quarts  in  5  gals.  3  qts.  ? 
1  gal.  =:  4  qts.    Therefore 

5  gals.  3  qts. 

X  4  qts.  +  20  qts. 


20  qts.  23  qts. 

(1)  How  many  quarts  in  16  gals.  1  qt.  ?  (2)  How  many  quarts  in 
20  gals,  3  qts.?  (3)  How  many  pints  in  1  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt.?  (How  many 
"steps"?)  (4)  How  many  pints  in  2  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt. ?  (5)  How  many 
pints  in  4  gals.  3  qts.?  (6)  Find  the  cost  of  8  gals.  3  qts.  of  wine  at  $.50 
a  quart.  (7)  Find  the  cost  of  7  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  at  $.50  a  pint.  (8)  To 
5  gals.  1  pt.  add  6  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  (9)  From  6  gals.  1  qt.  take  away  3  gals. 
1  pt.     (10)  From  5  gals,  take  away  3  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt. 

Third  Day — Oral. 

(1)  What  per  cent,  of  1  gal.  1  pt.  is  1  pt.  ?  (2)  Had  1  rod  of  land. 
Sold  11  ft.  Per  cent,  left?  (To  what  denomination  is  it  advisable  to  re- 
duce?) (3)  22  2/9%  of  2  gals.  1  qt.  =  ?  (4)  8>^%  of  3  gals.  =  how 
many  pints?     (5)  83 5^%  of  3  gals,  of  wine  costs  how  much,  at  $1  a  quart? 
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Written. 
Find  the  cost  of  28  4/7%  of  5  gals.  1  qt.  at  $.50  a  pint. 

no  A  n Of     f      r  5  gals.    ]       ^  rn       4.         You  buy  by  the  pint.     To  what 
28  4/7%  of     J   ,   '='  $.50  a  pt.     ,  .     /     -^       ,/  ,       ^ 

[  1  qt.       j  denomniation  would  you  reducer 

1  gal.  =  8  pts. ;  5  X  8  pts.  =  40  pts.  +  2  pts.  (1  qt.)  =42  pts. 

28  4/7%  =:  2/7;  2/7  of  42  pts.  =   12  pts. 

$.50  X  12  =  p/2   X  12  =  $6. 

(1)  Cost  of  33y3%  of  6  gals.  3  qts.  at  $.11  1/9  a  pt?     (2)  Cost  of 

83>^%  of  7  gals.  2  qts.  at  $2.50  a  qt.?     (3)  Cost  of  5  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  oil 

at  $.07  a  pt.?  (4)  What  per  cent,  of  1  rd.  is  1  yd.?     (5)  Cost  of  10  gals. 

1  qt.  1  pt.  at  $.75  a  pt.  ? 

Fourth  Day — Oral. 

(1)  What  per  cent,  of  1  gal.  1  pt.  are    1    qt.    1  pt.?      (2)  66y3%  of 

1  gal.  1  pt.  at  $.10  a  pt.  =  ?     (3)  Bought  12  books  at  $.08 >^  a  book.     Sold 
at  a  gain  of  87><%.     Selling  price?     (4)  79  X  H  =  ?     (5)  Have  3  gals 

2  qts.    How  much  missing  to  fill  a  5-gal.  tank  ? 

Written. 

(1)  Bought  8  gals,  wine  at  $.50  a  quart.  Sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Gain  or 
loss?  (2)  Bought  5  gals,  wine  at  $1  a  quart.  Sold  at  $1  a  pint.  Gain  or 
loss?  (Do  I  sell  by  same  measure?)  (3)  Bought  4  gals,  wine  at  $.50  a 
quart.  Sold  at  $1  a  pint.  Gain  ?  (4)  Cost  of  87>4%  of  2  yds.  cloth  at  $.10 
an  inch?  (To  what  denomination  will  you  reduce  the  2  yds.?)  (5)  In 
15  gals.  1  qt.  0  pt.  3  gills,  how  many  gills? 

Fifth  Day — Test — Oral. 
(1)  Had  $.87>^.  Spent  14  2/7%.  How  much  left?  (2)  A  jar  con- 
taining wine  sprang  a  leak.  37y2%  leaked  out.  How  much  will  I  receive 
for  the  remainder  at  $.50  a  pint?  (3)  8^%  of  24  +  28  4/7%  of  28  =  ? 
(4)  S7y2%  of  2  gals,  at  $.10  a  pint  =  ?  (5)  Bought  4  gals,  wine  at  $1  a 
pint.    Sold  at  a  gain  of  12^^%.    Gain? 

Written. 
(1)  Cost  of  62y2%  of  5  gals.  3  qts.  2  pts.  at  $.50  a  pint?  (2)  Cost  of 
5  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  at  $.T5  a  pint?  (3)  Bought  4  gals,  wine  at  $1.87>^  a 
quart.  Sold  at  a  gain  of  40%.  Selling  price?  (4)  Add  5  gals.  0  qt.  1  pt. ; 
4  gals.  1  qt. ;  6  gals.;  7  qts.  1  pt. ;  5  gals.  0  qt.  1  pt.  (5)  A  regiment  went 
into  battle  2,800  strong.  14  2/7%  were  shot,  25%  wounded  and  5%  taken 
prisoners.     How  many  left? 

FouRTTT  Week. 
First  Day — Oral. 
2  pints   (pt.)    =   1   quart       (qt.) 
8  quarts  =:   1   peck        (pk.) 

4  pecks  —    1   bushel      fl)u.) 

(\)    Tn   2  qts.  how  many  pints?     Tn  3  qts.?     Tn   12  qts.?      (2)    How 
niany  pecks  in  1  bu.?     Tn  2^  bu.?    Tn  3.)4  bu.?     (3)   How  many  quarts  in 
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1  bu.  ?  In  1  bu,  1  pk.  ?    In  ly^  bu. ?    (4)  How  many  pints  in  1  bu.?  (5)  How 
many  pints  in  50%  of  1  bu.  ? 

Written. 
How  many  quarts  in  1  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt. 

Bu.  Pk.  Qt. 

1  1  1 

X  4  +1  +40 


4  pks. 


5 
X  8 


41  qts.      L    =  41  qts. 


40  qts. 

(1)  How  many  quarts  in  2  bu.  3  pks.  1  qt.?  (2)  How  many  quarts 
in  5  bu.  1  pk,  1  qt.  ?  (3)  How  many  quarts  in  4  bu.  0  pk.  1  qt. ?  (4)  How 
many  pints  in  1  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt.  1  pt. ?  (5)  How  many  bushels  in  3  bu.  3  pks. 
1  pt.? 

Second  Day — Oral. 

(1)  What  per  cent,  of  1  qt.  is  1  pt.?  (2)  What  per  cent,  of  1  pk.  is 
1  qt.?  (3)  Had  1  pk.  corn.  Sold  3  qts.  Per  cent,  left?  (4)  What  per 
cent,  of  1  bu.  are  3  pks.?  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  1  bu.  are  4  qts.?  (6) 
7S%  of  bushel  =  how  many  pecks?  (7)  87^%  of  bushel  =  how  many 
quarts?  (8)  Had  2  bu.  corn.  Sold  87^%.  How  many  quarts  sold? 
(9)  Cost  of  3  bu.  3  pks.  at  $.10  a  peck?  (10)  Cost  of  2,7y2%  of  1  bu.  corn 
at  $.10  a  quart? 

Written. 
(1)  80%  of  1  bu.  2  pks.  2  qts.  =  ?     (2)  Bought  8  bu.  corn  at  $.50  a 
peck.    Sold  at  gain  of  50%.    Selling  price?     (3)  Cost  of  5  bu.  3  pks.  1  qt. 
at  $.15  a  quart?    (4)  Add  5  bu.  3  pks.  1  qt.  and  2  bu.  1  pk.  7  qts.     (5)  From 
4  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt.  1  pt.  take  1  bu.  2  pks.  2  qts.  2  pts. 

Third  Day — Oral. 
There  are  five  tanks  each  containing  1  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt.    How  much  in  all  ? 
Gal.  Qt.  Pt. 

1  1  1    V^  =  6  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt. 

X  5 


5  gals. 
1  gal. 


5  qts. 
2  qts. 


5  pts.   (2  c[ts.   1  pt.) 


6  gals.         7  qts.  (1  gal.  3  qts.) 

There  are  2  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt.  1  pt.  in  each  of  8  bags.     How  much  in  all? 

Bu.  Pk.  Qt.  Pt.  ^ 

2  J  ^  J     (    =  18  bu.  1  pk.  4  qts.  = 

y  o    r  18  bu.  Vy  pks. 


16  bu. 
2  bu. 

18  bu. 


8  pks. 
1  pk. 


8  qts. 

4  qts. 


8  pts.  (4  qts.) 


9  pks.       12  qts.  (1  pk.  4  qts.) 
(2  bu.  1  pk.) 


I 
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(1)  Multiply  8  gals.  0  qts.  1  pt.  by  9.  (2)  Multiply  4  bu.  3  qts.  1  pt. 
by  12.  (3)  Multiply  10  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  1  gill  by  4.  (4)  Multiply  1  bu. 
1  pk.  1  qt.  by  12  and  reduce  answer  to  quarts.  (5)  Multiply  2  gals.  3  qts. 
1  pt.  by  10  and  reduce  to  quarts. 

Fourth  Day — Oral. 
(1)  Bought  1  bu.  corn  at  $.10  a  quart.  Sold  at  a  gain  of  12i/l%. 
Gain?  (2)  Bought  wine  at  $1  a  gallon.  Sold  at  $.50  a  pint.  Per  cent,  gain 
on  a  gallon?  (3)  What  per  cent,  of  a  bushel  are  16  pts. ?  (4)  Out  of  a 
class  of  56,  14  2/7%  are  left  back.  How  many  promoted?  (5)  Out  of 
4  doz.  books,  6  were  sold.     Per  cent,  not  sold? 

Written. 
(1)  What  part  of  a  rod  are  5  ft.?     (2)   1  qt.  1  pt.  are  what  decimal  of 
a  bushel?     (3)  Bought  5  bu.  berries  for  $5,  and  sold  them  at  $.20  a  quart. 
Per  cent,  gain?     (4)  12  bu.  3  pks.  4  qts.  1  pt.  X  12  =  ?     (5)  15  gals.  1  qt. 
1  pt.  X  15  =  ? 

Fifth  Day — Test — Oral. 

(1)  If  S7y2%  of  a  bushel  cost  $1.40,  cost  of  1  pk.  ?     (2)  A  school  has 

2,000  pupils;  200  are  absent.    What  per  cent,  present?     (3)  Loss  per  cent. 

on  goods  costing  $.15  a  yard,  if  sold  at  $.12?     (4)  Cost  of  a  40-qt.  can  of 

milk  worth  $.24  per  gallon?    (5)  Cost  of  87>4%  of  1  bu.  at  $.14  2/7  a  quart? 

Written. 
(1)  In  an  army  of  756  men,  338  were  killed,  492  wounded  and  263 
deserted.  What  per  cent,  remained?  (2)  Cost  of  28  4/7%  of  28  bu.  0  pk. 
7  qts.  at  $.15  a  quart?  (3)  1,867  gals.  IjA  pts.  are  to  be  put  in  125  flasks. 
What  quantity  in  each  flask.  (4)  If  you  buy  of  Siegel-Cooper  Co.,  Sixth 
avenue,  New  York  City : 

3  pieces  of  ribbon,  16  yds.,  at  $.0634  per  yd. ; 
3  doz.  hdkfs.,  at  the  rate  of  3  for  $1.00; 
42  buttons,  at  $2.19  per  doz. ; 
make  out  bill.      (5)   Multiply  5  gals.  0  qts.  1  pt.  by    12    and    reduce    the 
product  to  quarts. 

Geography— 6B. 

By  Arthur  J.  Stang. 
/.    The  course  of  study  for  6B  Geography  is  as  follozm: 

Europe — Location ;  surface  and  climate ;  leading  countries  and  chief 
cities ;  industries,  products  and  commerce ;  the  people. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Syllabus. 
Europe — The  following  countries  of  Europe  should  be  studied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  Geography  syllabus 
[latitude  and  longitude,  size  and  shape  compared  with  New  York  State 
as  a  unit  of  comparison  (area  about  50,000  square  miles),  mountain  systems, 
ranges,  slopes,  plains,  river  systems  and  rivers,  cities,  location,  population, 
climate,  industries,  products,  areas  of  production,  government,  jreneral  con- 
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dition  of  the  people,  education,  ways  of  living  (housing,  food,  clothing,  occu- 
pation, use  of  animals),  exports,  imports,  and  trade  with  the  United  States]. 

The  countries  to  be  studied  in  detail  are  the  British  Isles,  German 
Empire,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Holland,  Belgium,  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Mountains — Pyrenees,  Alps,  Appenines,  Carpathian,  Balkan,  Caucasus, 
Ural. 

Rivers — Clyde,  Mersey,  Thames,  Seine,  Loire,  Rhone,  Rhine,  Elbe, 
Danube,  Volga. 

Cities — (New  York  City  is  the  unit  of  comparison,  population  about 
4,000,000.  Why  the  city  is  celebrated  should  be  brought  out.) — London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Paris,  Havre,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Athens,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Christiania,  Stockholm, 
The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Constantinople. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

//.    The  method  employed  in  teaching  Geography  should  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Have  as  many  pictures  as  possible  to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

(2)  Most  work  should  be  done  in  the  class  room. 

(3)  Lesson  should  begin  with  the  study  of  the  map — and  map  drawing. 

(4)  Which  is  to  be  followed  by  reading  from  Geography  or  Supple- 
mentary Reader. 

(5)  Question  after  reading,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  reading,  to 
bring  out  some  important  points  worth  knowing  and  remembering. 

(6)  Emphasize  fundamental  facts. 

(7)  Touch  lightly  upon  incidental  facts. 

(8)  Make  comparisons  where  possible. 

(9)  Copy  map  roughly  from  book  or  wall  map. 
(10)   Sketching  maps  from  memory. 

Some  "don'ts"  to  be  remembered  in  geography — -Don't : 

(1)  Emphasize  any  one  part — physical,  political,  commercial  or  de- 
scriptive-— of  a  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

(2)  Lay  too  much  stress  on  details. 

(3)  Teach  too  much  that  is  not  important. 

(4)  Neglect  the  casual  relations  between  the  important  facts. 

(5)  Tell  the  pupil  what  he  can  tell  you. 

///.    Monthly^  Weekly  and  Daily  Plan  of  Work. 

There  are  120  minutes  per  week  to  be  given  to  Geography.  These  are 
to  be  divided  into  four  periods  of  30  minutes  each.  The  fourth  lesson  of 
each  week,  is  to  be  given  as  a  review,  which  is  to  be  either  in  the  form  of  an 
oral  review  or  a  blackboard  review.  (As  many  pupils  as  are  able  should 
write  upon  the  blackboard.) 

There  should  be  but  one  written  test  a  month.  Every  lesson  on  a  new 
country  should  be  preceded  by  a  drawing  of  a  map  of  that  country. 
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Imaginary  trips  from  country  to  country,  or  from  city  to  city,  should 
be  taken.  What  countries  are  passed,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  etc.,  should 
he  described.    Also  tell  about  the  occupations  of  the  people. 

To  clinch  the  above  points,  the  teacher  may  suggest  subjects  for  "free 
compositions"  on  geographical  trips,  as,  "My  Trip  from  London  to  Paris," 
or  "What  I  Saw  on  the  Voyage  from  Lyons  to  St.  Petersburg,"  or  "Why 
I  Would  Like  to  Live  in  Italy  but  Not  in  Turkey,"  "How  I  Would  Travel 
from  Marseilles  to  Stockholm,"  etc. 

Plan — First  Month. 

First  Week — Introduction :  Why  Europe  is  one  of  the  most  important 
continents  of  the  world  (1  lesson).  Natural  curiosities  of  Europe  (2  lessons). 

Second  Week — Europe  in  general  (map).  Location,  coast  line,  rivers, 
lakes,  seas,  straits,  bays,  gulfs,  mountains,  islands,  surface,  size,  popula- 
tion (2  lessons).     Facts  about  the  rivers  of  Europe  (1  lesson). 

Third  Week — Drainage  of  Europe:  (1)  Principal  lake  regions;  (2) 
how  the  mountains  distribute  the  rivers;  (3)  bounding  waters  (1  lesson). 
Effect  of  rivers  on  soil  and  commercial  development;  climate:  (a)  tempera- 
ture; (b)  rainfall  (1  lesson).  One  lesson:  (1)  Effect  of  climate  on  animal 
and  plant  life  and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  people;  (2)  minerals; 
(3)  animals. 

Fourth  Week — Countries  of  Europe ;  their  location  and  comparative 
importance  (1  lesson).  Capitals  and  their  location  (1  lesson).  Trade  rela- 
tion  with  United   States    (1   lesson). 

Second  Month. 

First  Week — The  British  Isles  (map).  Introduction:  Facts  about 
Great  Britain  (2  lessons).  Location,  climate,  surface,  coast  line,  rivers, 
mountains,  area,  population  (1  lesson). 

Second  Week — Resources  and  industries  (1  lesson).  Commerce  and 
cities  (1  lesson).    Government;  trade  with  United  States  (1  lesson). 

Third  Week — German  Empire  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface, 
rivers,  size,  population,  resources  (1  lesson).  Industries  and  general  infor- 
mation about  Germany  (1  lesson).  Cities  and  commerce;  government 
(1  lesson). 

Fourth  Week — France  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface,  rivers,  area, 
resources  (1  lesson).  Industries,  cities  and  commerce  (1  lesson).  General 
information;  government;  trade  with  United  States  (1  lesson). 

Third  Month. 

First  Week — Russia  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface,  rivers,  area, 
population  (1  lesson).  Resources,  industries,  commerce  (1  lesson).  Cities 
and  government  (1  lesson). 

Second  Week — Italy  (ma]>).  Location,  climate,  coast  line,  surface, 
rivers,  lakes,  area,  resources  (1  lesson).  Industries,  manufactures,  com- 
merce (1  lesson).    Population,  cffies,  government  (1  lesson). 

Third  Week — Spain  (map).     Location,  climate,  surface,  resources   (1 
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lesson).    Cities  and  commerce  (1  lesson).    People,  government;  a  few  facts 
about  Portugal  (1  lesson). 

Fourth  Week — Austria  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface  (1  lesson). 
Area,  resources,  industries  (1  lesson).  Commerce,  population,  cities,  gov- 
ernment (1  lesson). 

Fourth   Month. 

First  Week — Switzerland  (map).  Introduction  (1  lesson).  Location, 
climate,  surface,  drainage,  size,  resources,  industries  (1  lesson).  Manu- 
factures, commerce,  people,  cities,  government  (1  lesson). 

Second  Week — Norway-Sweden  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface, 
coast  line,  resources,  industries,  cities,  government  (1  lesson).  Sweden 
(map  with  Norway)  ;  location,  climate,  surface,  industries,  cities,  govern- 
ment (1  lesson). 

Third  Week — Holland  (map).  Introduction:  Location,  climate,  sur- 
face, rivers,  area,  resources,  commerce,  industries,  manufactures,  people, 
cities,  government  (2  lessons).  Belgium  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface, 
rivers,  area,  resources,  commerce,  manufactures,  people,  cities  and  govern- 
ment (1  lesson). 

Fourth  Week — Turkey  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface,  rivers,  re- 
sources, commerce,  manufactures,  cities,  people,  government  (1  lesson). 
Greece  (map).  Introduction:  Location,  climate,  surface,  area,  population, 
resources,  manufactures,  commerce,  cities,  government    (2  lessons). 

Fifth   Month. 

First  Week — Denmark  (map).  Introduction:  Location,  climaie,  sur- 
face, area,  population,  resources,  industries,  manufactures,  cities,  govern- 
ment (1  lesson).  Roumania  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface,  drainage, 
resources,  size,  manufactures,  population,  cities,  government  (1  lesson). 

Second  Week — Review.  Relief  map  showing  all  physical  features  of 
Europe  (2  lessons).  Map,  showing  occupations,  industries  and  commerce 
(2  lessons). 

Third  Week — Governments  of  all  countries  of  Europe  compared  with 
themselves  and  with  all  other  countries  (2  lessons).  Trade  relations  with 
United  States. 

Plan  in  Detail. 

Introduction :  Europe  is  one  of  the  most  important  continents  of  the 
world  because : 

(1)  It  had  the  world's  greatest  explorers,  colonizers  and  conquerors. 

(2)  It  has  great  manufacturers  and  traders. 

(3)  It  has  merchant  fleets  that  carry  the  world's  commerce. 

(4)  It  has  the  best  armies  and  navies. 

(5)  It  has  the  best  schools  and  colleges. 

(6)  It  rules  over  many  of  the  world's  affairs. 

(7)  Its  people  take  in  hand  the  building  up  of  other  great  countries 
as  North  America,  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  islands  of  the  sea. 
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(8)  Its  people  have  developed  and  financed  every  agency  of  trade  and 
transportation,  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  mines,  etc. 

(9)  It  has  a  large  number  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

(10)  It  has  great  irregularity  and  extent  of  coast  line,  warm  tempera- 
ture, separate  nationalities,  grand  scenery,  dense  population,  immense  wealth, 
varied  industries,  beautiful  architecture,  rich  literature,  high  cultivation,  great 
thinkers  and  energetic  workers. 

(11)  It  is  the  center  of  learning,  civilization,  commerce  and  travel. 

(12)  It  occupies  a  very  favorable  position  among  the  continents,  be- 
cause it  isn't  very  far  from  North  America ;  it  touches  Asia  and  Africa ;  it 
lies  almost  in  the  center  of  the  great  land  hemispheres.  Thus  it  is  of  great 
commercial  importance  and  advantage  to  all  countries. 

Natural  Curiosities  of  Europe. 

(1)  Field  of  Fire — On  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Jets  of 
flame  spring  from  the  ground.    Caused  by  gases  coming  out  of  the  earth. 

(2)  The  Lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean,  Stormboli  Volcano — On  one 
of  the  Lispari  Islands  near  Italy.  Called  so  because  of  its  glow.  Can  be 
seen  at  night. 

(3)  The  Needles — Tall  rocks  appearing  like  needles,  west  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  south  of  England. 

(4)  Giants'  Causeway — North  coast  of  Ireland.  Columns  of  rock,  per- 
pendicular, smooth  ^nd  regular  in  shape ;  600  feet  long ;  supposed  to  be  built 
by  giants  who  wanted  to  form  a  road  to  Scotland. 

(5)  Sullivan's  Cascade — Southern  part  of  Ireland,  near  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney.    Falls  70  feet  into  lake  below  with  a  terrible  roar. 

(6)  Devil's  Punch  Bowl — Southern  part  of  Ireland.  A  circular  lake 
at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  the  water  pours  down  the  moun- 
tain side. 

(7)  The  Maelstrom — A  famous  whirlpool  in  southern  part  of  Lofoden 
Islands  (west  of  Norway). 

(8)  Stockholm — Called  Northern  Venice  because  it  is  built  on  a  group 
of  islands. 

(9)  Vichy — France.  Has  celebrated  minefal  springs.  The  water  from 
these  springs  will  petrify  anything  placed  in  it. 

( 10)  Garden  of  France — Valley  of  the  Loire. 

(11)  Mense  River — Belgium.  A  river  that  disappears  under  ground 
for  four  miles  and  reappears  again. 

(12)  Merchants'  Haven — Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

(13)  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri — Is  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It 
can  be  entered  only  by  a  canoe,  through  an  arch  about  a  yard  high.  It  is 
40  feet  high  and  the  walls  and  roof  arc  of  a  beautiful  color. 

(14)  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa — Italy;  179  feet  high.  It  leans  13  feet 
from  the  perpendicular. 

(15)  Sunny  Italy  (France  also) — Because  of  the  delightful  climate  and 
the  great  number  of  clear  days. 

(16)  Iron  Gates — Are  rapids  of  the  Danube  in  Austria. 
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(17)  Lake  Cirknitzer — Austria.  During  a  part  of  the  year  fishing  is 
carried  on  in  it;  but  ckiring  another  part,  the  water  having  disappeared 
through  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  the  land  is  cultivated. 

(18)  The  Golden  Horn^ — That  part  of  the  Bosporus  upon  which  the 
city  of  Constantinople  stands. 

(19)  The  Labyrinth  of  Candia  or  Crete — Near  Turkey.  Called  so  be- 
cause of  the  residence  of  the  fabled  Minotaur  (half  man,  half  bull). 

(20)  Specter  of  Brocken — Strange  shadowy  appearance  on  Mt.  Brocken 
in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Germany. 

Europe  in  General, 

(1)  Locaiion. — About  two  to  three  miles  away  from  North  America, 
largely  in  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerlies.  Latitude,  35°  North  to  60°  North. 
Longitude,  10°  West  to  65°  East.  Mostly  in  North  Temperate  Zone;  a  part 
also  in  North  Frigid.  North  of  Africa,  east  of  Asia,  of  which  Europe  might 
be  considered  a  peninsula.  The  southern  part  of  Europe  is  almost  in  the 
same  latitude  as  northern  part  of  LTnited  States.  Canada  has  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Europe, 

(2)  Population. — About  380  million  (round  number — 365,000,000 — 
device  365  days  in  year). 

(3)  Size. — ^About  4,000,000  sc[uare  miles,  the  smallest  continent  in  size 
except  Australia ;  about  as  large  as  United  States ;  but  one-fifth  size  of  Asia 
and  two-fifths  North  America. 

(4)  Coast  Line. — ^About  40,000  miles  of  coast  line;  the  greatest  in  pro- 
portion to  area  of  all  continents.  This  great  coast  line  may  be  due  to  the 
following  causes:  (1)  The  erosive  action  of  glaciers;  (2)  the  uplifting  of 
scattered  mountains  producing  many  peninsulas;  and  (3)  to  the  sinking  of 
the  coast  due  to  the  constant  action  of  the  surrounding  waters.  Owing  to 
such  an  irregularity  of  coast  line,  there  are  many  harbors,  peninsulas  and 
bays.  This  invites  commerce,  and  people  of  various  countries'  trade  and 
travel,  making  Europe  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  civilization,  progress 
and  commerce  of  all  countries  of  the  world.  And  on  account  of  such  inter- 
national trade,  ideas  from  all  other  countries  are  brought  into  the  country, 
making  her  a  center  of  civilization  and  enlightenment. 

(5)  Surface. — With  Russia  as  the  great  plain  of  the  East,  we  sweep 
across  the  continent  in  a  westerly  direction  and  find  that  the  mountains  run 
from  east  to  west,  instead  of  as  in  North  America  from,  north  to  south. 
There  are  highlands  in  the  west  and  southwest  (as  in  British  Isles,  Spain 
and  France).  The  Alps  seem  to  proceed  from  the  Cevennes  in  France,  then 
to  slope  to  the  Carpathians,  finally  to  the  Balkans  and  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Mt.  Hecla  is  in  Iceland,  Mt.  Blanc  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps,  and  Mt. 
Aetna  is  in  Sicily.  The  north  central  part  of  Europe  is  also  a  plain.  The 
lowland  of  Europe  is  in  the  east  while  in  North  America  it  is  in  the  center 
(the  Great  Central  Plain). 

(6)  Drainage. — Rivers  are  great  factors  of  the  development  of  a 
country.  Let  us  see  what  effect  some  of  the  rivers  have  lipon  the  commercial 
importance  of  Europe. 

Many  of  the  rivers  are  fed  by  Alpine  snows  and  glaciers. 
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The  great,  slow-moving  rivers  of  Russia  are  great  highways  of  trade. 
The  Clyde,  which  tiows  through  a  rich  country,  leads  the  waters  of 

the  world  in  ship  building. 

The  Thames,  the  most  important  short  river  in  the  world  and  which 
has  no  equal,  being  spanned  by  twenty  bridges,  has  16,000,000  tons  of 
foreign  commerce  annually. 

The  Rhine,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Germany's  rivers,  carries  on 
great  commerce  on  her  waters ;  besides  her  valley  has  miles  of  vineyards  and 
is  very  beautiful.  She  passes  through  a  very  busy  and  industrial  region. 
With  the  alluvium  from  the  Alps  she  built  up  Holland. 

Seine  makes  Paris  chief  seaport  of  France. 

The  Danube,  another  great  artery  of  commerce,  is  very  navigable  and 
carries  on  much  commerce  from  Germany  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Po  built  up  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  from  the  alluvium 

of  the  Alps. 

The  Volga,  the  largest  river  of  Russia,  is  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance when  not  ice-bound. 

On  the  estuary  of  the  Weser  is  Bremen,  a  great  shipping  port. 

On  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  is  Hamburg,  one  of  the  greatest  shipping 
ports  of  the  world. 

On  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is  Liverpool,  a  great  shipping  port  for 

American  trade. 

On  the  estuary  of  the  Garonne  is  Bordeaux,  the  greatest  wine  shipping 
port  of  the  world. 

Principal  Lake  Regions:  Lake  Onega  in  Russia  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Baltic.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  we  find  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter.  In  the 
Alpine  region  we  find  some  very  beautiful  lakes — Lakes  Geneva,  Lucerne, 
Constance,  Leman.  In  Italy  there  are  Lakes  Como  and  Maggiore.  There 
are  many  smaller  lakes  in  the  north,  as  in  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Scotland. 

The  main  divide  of  Europe  extends  south-westward  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  east,  the  southeastern  slope 
is  longer  and  more  gradual  and  drained  by  the  largest  rivers — the  Volga, 
Dur,  Dnieper  and  the  Danube.  In  the  west,  the  northwestern  slope  is  longer 
than  the  southeastern,  and  contains  the  Loire,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Ebro,  Rhone 
and  Po.  The  rivers  north  of  the  Alps  flow  north  into  the  North  or  Baltic 
Seas.  The  boundary  waters  of  Europe  are :  Arctic  Ocean,  White  Sea,  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  Gulf  of  Finland,  Baltic  Sea,  Cattegat,  Skager,  Rock  North  Sea, 
English  Channel,  Strait  of  Dover,  St.  George's  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  North 
Channel,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Bay  of  Biscay,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Mediterranean 
Sea,  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Strait  of  Messina,  Ionian  Sea,  Adriatic  Sea,  Aegean 
Sea,  Strait  of  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmosa,  l-)()S])orus  Strait,  Black  Sea, 
Sea  of  O'zof,  Caspian  Sea. 

(7)  Effect  of  Rivers  on  Soil  and  Coiiiiiiercial  Developuiciit. — The  water 
of  the  rivers  flows  over  the  ])lains  and  hcl])s  fertilize  them,  thus  making  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  except  where  the  country  is  too  cold  or  too  moun- 
tainous, as  in  the  north  and  in  Switzerland.     Provided  the  rivers  are  navi- 
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gable  and  not  ice-bound,  they  are  of  great  help  to  commerce,  because  ships 
can  sail  back  and  forth  laden  with  articles  of  commerce,  and  therefore  en- 
courage much  trade. 

(8)  Climate. — In  the  north  the  climate  is  cold.  Nothing  can  grow  of 
real  value.  There  are  barren,  frozen  tundra.  About  half-way  between  the 
south  and  the  north,  fir,  spruce  and  pine  trees  grow.  Rye,  barley  and  other 
grains  can  be  raised.  In  the  southern  cities  as  Rome,  Constantinople,  Ma- 
drid, which  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  New  York  City,  it  is  as  warm  and 
balmy  as  in  the  South,  because  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  Balkans  prevent 
the  cold  winds  from  reaching  there.  The  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
is  cooler  than  the  western  part  of  Europe  because  of  the  prevailing  westerlies. 

(9)  Rainfall. — It  rains  all  over  Europe.  She  hasn't  any  too  much,  but 
enough  to  make  her  soil  productive.  In  North  America,  rainfall  is  more 
abundant.    Most  of  the  rainfall  of  Europe  is  in  the  center  and  western  parts. 

(10)  Effect  of  Climate  on  Animals  and  Plants  and  People. — The  climate 
in  most  countries  is  mild  enough  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  animals  such 
as  the  horse,  cow,  ox,  etc.  O'wing  to  the  westerlies,, and  the  mild  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  (the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream)  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  plants  and  products  are  raised.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  in  the  north ;  in 
the  south,  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  etc.,  are  raised.  There  are  no  deserts,  no 
jungles,  and  little  useless  land.     Europe  tills  as  much  land  as  Asia. 

Where  the  land  is  cold,  mental  application  is  hardly  possible,  hence  the 
hardy  Scandinavians  of  the  North ;  where  the  land  is  mild,  some  can  learn, 
some  can  work,  hence  the  intelligent,  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  England ;  where  the  climate  is  warm,  more  agriculture 
and  agricultural  products,  as  from  the  warm-blooded  races  of  the  South 
(hot-tempered  Italians). 

(11)  The  Animals  of  Europe  are:  The  elk,  reindeer,  ibex,  chamois,  wild 
boar,  lynx,  bear,  beaver,  porcupine,  wolf. 

(12)  The  Minerals  of  Europe  are:  Coal,  in  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France ;  iron,  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden  and  Spain 
(these,  coal  and  iron,  are  widely  distributed,  making  European  nations  the 
world's  greatest  manufacturers);  lead,  in  Germany  and  Spain;  zinc,  Ger- 
many produces  one-half  of  the  world's  supply ;  copper,  Spain  has  richest  in 
Europe ;  tin,  found  in  Cornwall  and  Hartz  Mountains ;  mercury,  found  in 
Germany,  Spain  and  Austria ;  salt,  found  in  Austria ;  gold,  found  in  Ural 
and  Hartz  Mountains ;  silver,  found  in  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria. 

(13)  Countries — Comparative  Importance. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
stand  first  in  commercial  importance.  The  German  Empire  occupies  the 
plain  of  Central  Europe,  which  slopes  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  France  lies  between 
the  North  Sea,  the  Atlantic  and  Mediteranean ;  her  navy  is  second  to  Eng- 
land's in  Europe.  Russia  occupies  the  great  eastern  plain.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal together  occupy  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Italy,  on  the  Apennine  Penin- 
sula. Austria,  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Norway  and  Sweden,  in 
the  north,  form  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Turkey  and  Greece  occupy 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.    Denmark  forms  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
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Capitals  of  each  country : 

England — London,  on  the  Thames,  in  the  southeast. 

Scotland — Edinburgh. 

Ireland — Dublin. 

Germany — Berlin,  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  north. 

France — -Paris,  on  the  Seine,  in  the  north. 

Spain — ]\Iadrid. 

Russia — St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva,  in  the  north. 

Italy — Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  in  the  central  part. 

Austria — Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  eastern  part. 

Portugal — Lisbon. 

Holland — The  Hague,  on  the  North  Sea. 

Switzerland — Berne. 

Norway — Christiania,  in  the  south. 

Sweden — Stockholm,  on  the  Baltic. 

Turkey — Constantinople,  on  the  Bosporus. 

Greece — Athens,  in  the  center,  six  miles  from  its  port,  Piraeus. 

Belgium- — Brussels,  in  central  part  of  the  country. 

Roumania — ^Bucharest,  on  the  Danube,  in  south. 

Bulgaria — Sofia,  in  the  west. 

Montenegro — Centinge. 

Servia — ^Belgrade,  on  the  Drave,  in  the  north. 

(14)  Trade  Relations  iviih  United  States. — Almost  every  country  trades 
with  the  United  States.  In  most  cases  our  exports  exceed  our  imports, 
hence  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  Our  best  customers  are  England, 
Germany  and  France,  hence  most  of  our  trade  is  confined  to  them.  Besides 
we  have  treaties  with  most  countries  of  Europe ;  treaties  that  guarantee 
friendship  in  all  commercial  affairs.  To  England  we  export  especially  raw 
cotton  and  food  stuiifs,  while  we  import  the  manufactured  cotton,  linen  and 
woolen  goods.  From  France  we  buy  silks,  wines,  porcelains  and  artistic 
things.  From  Germany  we  buy  manufactured  steel  goods,  toys,  drugs, 
books,  beet  sugar,  etc.  To  them  we  sell  much  food  stuffs  and  raw  cotton 
and  wool. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe  are  small  customers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(1)  The  most  widely  extended  empire  that  ever  existed  on  the  earth. 
She  owns  one-half  of  North  America,  the  best  parts  of  Africa,  great  posses- 
sions in  Asia,  a  colony  in  South  America,  Australia.  She  has  naval  stations 
all  over  the  world.    She  has  the  best  navy ;  she  is  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

(2)  She  has  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  commerce  in  the  world. 
She  has  the  greatest  number  of  merchant  vessels,  and  carries  freight  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     A  thousand  ships  enter  her  ports  daily. 

(3)  She  is  the  greatest  exporter  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  second 
greatest  manufacturing  nation.  About  two-fifths  of  her  people  manufacture 
and  about  one-quarter  of  her  people  farm. 
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What  Made  Great  Britain  Great, 

(1)  Her  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  made  manufacturing  possible. 

(2)  Her  great  population  and  little  agricultural  resources  made  her 
buy  food  and  raw  products  from  other  countries,  hence  circumstances  drove 
her  to  manufacturing. 

(3)  She  needed  markets  to  buy  from  and  sell  to,  hence  she  acquired 
colonies  and  built  ships  to  go  to  and  from  them,  hence  her  navy.  She  has 
the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  having  more  than  twice  as  many  ships 
as  any  other  maritime  nation,  except  L'nited  States.  She  owns  one-fifth  of 
land  surface  of  the  globe  and  one-quarter  of  its  inhabitants. 

(4)  The  people  themselves  are  clever,  intelligent,  businesslike,  self- 
governing,  enterprising.  They  depend,  however,  upon  foreign  countries 
for  their  food  supply.  The  English  are  robust,  fond 'of  athletics  and  domestic 
life.  The  Scotch  display  genius  in  history,  poetry  and  philosophy.  The 
Irish  are  noted  for  their  wit,  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  heart. 

(5)  She  produced  many  explorers  and  sailors,  as  Davis,  Frobisher, 
Cabots,  Drake  and  Raleigh. 

(6)  She  has  some  very  famous  institutions  of  learning,  as  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh. 

(7)  To  stimulate  more  commerce  free  trade  is  permitted.  There  are 
three  classes  of  people  still  existing  in  England  today — the  nobility,  the 
gentry  or  middle  class  and  the  working  class. 

The  British  Isles. 

(1)  Location. — Latitude,  50°  to  60°  North.  Longitude,  west  meridian 
passes  there.  Situated  a  little  north  and  west  of  the  continent,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  English  Channel.  No  part  of  the  British  Isles  is  as  far  south 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  United  States  proper.  No  place  is  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  hence  its  maritime  people. 

(2)  Climate. — Mild  wixiters,  cool  simnners,  on  account  of  the  westerlies 
being  tempered  over  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  drift. 

(3)  Surface. — In  the  south  there  are  lowlands,  but  in  the  north  there 
are  highlands.  Ireland  has  hills  around  it,  in  which  are  flat  lands,  often 
boggy.    The  rivers  of  the  isles  are  small.    Wales  is  mountainous. 

(4)  Coast  Line. — Long  and  indented;  no  place  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  sea.  There  are  about  5,000  small  and  rocky  islands  around  the 
British  Isles. 

(5)  Rivers. — Short,  but  end  usually  in  great  navigable  firths,  as  Clyde, 
Thames,  Mersey,  Severn,  Trent.  Also  has  many  beautiful  lakes,  due  to 
action  of  ancient  glaciers. 

(6)  Mountains. — Highlands  of  Scotland,  Grampian  Hills,  Cheviot 
Hills,  Pennine  Chain,  Welsh  Mountains. 

(7)  Area.— Ahoni  two  and  one-half  New  York  State;  about  121,000 
square  miles. 

(8)  Population.— About  40,000,000. 

(9)  Resources.— What  farming  there  is,  is  good,  because  of  the  mild, 
moist  climate  making  a  rich,  fertile  soil.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  raised. 
In  Cornwall,  Wales,  tin  has  been  mined  from  ancient  times.  Coal  and  iron 
is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  northern  part.     Great  Britain  produces 
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nearly  as  much  coal  annually  as  all  the  coal-producing  States  of  the  United 
States.  Iron  is  found  almost  everywhere,  near  where  the  coal  is  found, 
hence  'a.  great  convenience  for  iron  smelting.  Potteries  are  made  from 
the  clay  found.     Stones,  such  as  slate,  granite  and  limestone  are  also  found. 

(10)  Industries. — Agriculture.  The  farm  products  that  are  produced 
are  not  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people,  hence  food  stuffs  have  to 
be  imported  from  United  States  and  other  countries.  Grazing  is  carried  on 
so  that  wool  can  be  gotten  to  be  manufactured  into  woolen  goods.  Egypt, 
United  States  and  other  countries  send  her  about  two  billion  pounds  of  raw 
cotton  a  year.  This  she  manufactures  into  cotton  and  linen  goods.  Cutlery 
and  other  iron  and  steel  manufactures  are  carried  on  extensively  and  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  especially 
noted  for  their  iron  and  steel  goods.  Locomotives,  ships  and  other  manu- 
factures are  manufactured  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Mining  for  iron,  coal, 
stones  and  tin  are  also  extensively  carried  on.  There  is  also  fishing  for 
herring  and  cod. 

(11)  Commerce  and  Cities. — Great  Britain  carries  on  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  trade  of  the  world.  She  exports  more  manufactured  goods  than  any 
other  country,  and  over  one-half  of  her  exports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Her  greatest  commercial  city  is  London.  The  population  of  London  is 
about  7,000,000.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  It  is  the  chief  center 
for  imports.  Her  warehouses  are  filled  with  goods  from  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  is  she  a  great  manufacturing  center  but  also  a  center  for  books 
and  publications.  Also  is  she  one  of  the  great  money  centers  of  the  world. 
Liverpool  and  Hull  are  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers,  espe- 
cially .for  American  trade.  Manchester  is  known  for  its  cotton  goods. 
Leeds  is  known  for  its  woolen  goods.  Glasgow  in  Scotland  is  known  for 
its  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding.  Newcastle  is  the  leading  coal  export- 
ing city.  Edinburgh  is  the  leading  intellectual  center  of  Scotland.  Belfast, 
in  Ireland,  is  known  for  its  linen  manufactures  and  shipbuilding. 

Great  Britain  has  nearly  4,000  miles  of  canals  and  over  21,000  miles  of 
railways.     Over  a  thousand  ships  enter  her  ports  daily. 

(12)  Government. — A  limited  monarchy.  Edward  VII  is  the  present 
ruler.  The  Parliament,  corresponding  to  our  Congress,  is  composed  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons.  The  latter  are  elected  by  the 
people.  Like  our  President,  the  King  also  has  a  body  of  advisers,  or  a 
Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  is  the  leader  of  House  of  Commons  and  the 
ministers.  Canada  and  Australia  are  each  governed  by  a  Governor-General, 
sent  by  the  King,  and  a  Parliament,  elected  by  them.  In  both  cases  they  are 
responsible  to  the  mother  country  for  their  loyalty. 

(13)  Trade  with  United  States. — Great  Britain  buys  nearly  every 
product  that  we  export — cotton,  meat,  flour,  wheat,  cereals,  kerosene,  copper, 
dairy  products  and  especially  tobacco.  She  exports  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  iron  and  steel  goods. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Location.— Latitude,  45°  North  to  S5°  North.  Longitude,  .S°  East  to 
23°  East.  In  the  same  latitude  as  Canada.  One-third  of  her  boundary  is 
water,  and  since  she  is  centrally  located,  most  of  the  markets  of  the  continent 
are  at  her  door. 
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History  and   Civics— 7  A. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

Introduction. — The  civics  of  the  7A  may  best  be  taught  as  part  of  the 
history  of  the  grade.  The  development  of  popular  government  will  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  pupil  when  the  leading  facts  of  English  history  are  made 
plain  to  him.  Such  documents  as  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  are  landmarks  in  the  struggle  of 
the  people  against  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  hereditary  rulers.  The 
supremacy  of  the  people  is  best  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
Parliament  and  the  Cabinet  system  of  government.  These  facts  will  have 
meaning  to  the  pupil  when  they  are  presented  as  cause  and  effect.  In  this 
manner  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  lead  the  pupils  to  understand  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  healthier  and 
stronger  than  despotism. 

References. — Cheyney,  "A  Short  History  of  England."  Syme  David. 
"Representative  Government  in  England."  The  introduction  to  this  book 
gives  an  idea  of  the  workings  of  the  English  system  of  goivernment. 

Celtic  and  Roman  Britain. — The  Britons  were  divided  into  a  dozen  or 
more  tribes,  each  occupying  a  distinct  part  of  the  country.  At  the  head  of 
each  tribe  was  a  ruling  chieftain  of  limited  powers  surrounded  by  lesser 
chiefs.  With  the  introduction  of  Roman  rule,  44  to  407  A.  D.,  the  Britons 
were  brought  under  the  great  Roman  Empire.  Nothing  permanent  on 
the  institutional  side  resulted  from  this  long  rule.  When  the  Romans  with- 
drew, a  period  of  disintegration  followed.  The  government  of  the  province 
of  Britain  went  to  pieces.  The  invasions  of  the  Saxons,  Angles  and  Jutes 
could  not  be  resisted. 

Early  Saxon  Period. — During  the  early  Saxon  period,  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms,  each  under  a  king  as  in  the  old  Celtic  times  before  the  Roman 
invasions,  had  been  formed.  There  were  constant  wars  for  conquest  among 
them.  As  a  result,  about  800  A.  D.,  the  West  Saxon  monarchy  became 
nominally  supreme  over  all  the  others. 

The  Witenagemot. — In  the  early  days  each  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a 
king  who  was  generally  a  warrior.  Associated  with  him  was  a  body  of 
nobles  or  wise  men  who  assisted  him  in  the  conduct  of  government.  The 
wise  men  constituted  a  council  known  as  the  Witenagemot.  The  Witenage- 
mot elected  and  deposed  the  king,  assisted  him  in  making  grants  of  land 
and  gave  him  advice  on  important  matters.  With  the  king  it  constituted 
the  supreme  court  of  the  land. 

Local  Government. — Local  matters  were  left  to  the  local  gatherings 
of  the  principal  men.  The  village  with  the  surrounding  farming  lands, 
woods  and  waste  ground  made  up  what  was  known  in  later  times  as  the 
township.  A  number  of  townships  with  a  meeting  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  witnessing  of  agreements  and  other 
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purposes,  was  known  as  a  "hundred."  A  grouping  of  hundreds  with  a 
similar  gathering  of  its  principal  men  for  judicial,  military  and  fiscal  pur- 
poses constituted  a  shire. 

Trial  Procedure. — The  local  assemhlies  in  their  capacity  as  courts  of 
justice  simply  decided  on  the  form  of  trial  the  accused  was  to  undergo. 
The  most  prinutive  form  was  the  feud.  The  injured  man  gathered  his  family 
and  friends  and  meted  out  justice  in  his  own  way  to  the  guilty  person. 
This  form  of  trial  is  still  in  force  in  certain  sections  of  our  civilized  world, 
as  for  example  Kentucky.  The  second  form  of  trial  was  the  money  pay- 
ment, /.  e.,  the  guilty  man  paid  a  definite  sum  of  money  for  the  injury  done. 
Almost  all  crimes  were  punished  by  a  money  payment  exacted  from  the 
culprit.  According  to  Alfred's  laws  thirty  shillings  were  paid  to  a  man  if 
his  thigh  was  pierced  or  broken ;  twenty  shillings  if  his  great  toe  was  struck 
off ;  fifteen  shillings  if  his  second  toe  were  struck  off,  etc.  In  case  of  murder, 
the  money  payment  to  the  injured  family  depended  upon  the  rank  of  the 
murdered  man.  A  man  of  common  blood,  according  to  the  Mercian  code, 
was  worth  two  hundred  shillings;  a  sworn  follower  of  the  king  was  worth 
twelve  hundred  shillings. 

There  were  two  customary  ways  of  testing  a  person's  innocence  or 
guilt — the  oath  and  the  ordeal.  Both  forms  were  based  on  the  belief  that 
God  would  save  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty.  The  oath  was  an  order 
to  the  accused  or  the  accuser,  as  the  court  decided,  to  appear  at  the  next 
session  with  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  would  swear  that  the  oath 
taken  by  the  party  for  whom  they  were  swearing  was  a  true  one. 

The  court  might  demand  an  ordeal.  The  most  common  forms  were 
by  hot  iron  and  by  water.  The  accused,  after  performing  solemn  religious 
exercises,  carried  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  iron  made  red  hot  in  a  fire  blessed 
by  the  priest  and  built  in  a  church.  This  iron  w^as  bound  tO'  the  hand  for 
three  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  hand  was  not  burned  or  showed 
signs  of  healing,  the  person  was  considered  innocent.  If  it  was  blistered 
or  sore,  the  person  was  considered  guilty  and  lost  his  case. 

The  ordeal  of  water  was  not  so  terrible.  The  accused  was  taken  to  the 
pond,  tied  with  a  rope,  and,  with  appropriate  prayers,  was  thrown  into  the 
water.  If  he  sank,  his  innocence  was  proven  ;  if  he  floated  on  the  surface, 
he  was  considered  guilty.  In  either  case  he  was  drawn  out  and  set  free  or 
fined  as  the  case  might  be.  The  ordeal  by  water  and  fire  was  abolished  in 
1218.     The  trial  by  oath  developed  into  trial  by  jury. 

The  Danish  invasions  did  not  result  in  any  radical  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  as  it  existed  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  activities  of  King 
Alfred  in  resisting  the  Danes,  coupled  with  his  personal  qualities,  placed 
the  kingship  on  a  high  and  dignified  level.  Canute,  the  Danish  king,  ruled 
as  an  Englishman. 

Norman  England — The  King. — The  Norman  Conquest  made  the  cen- 
tral government  vastly  stronger.  William  the  Conqueror  ruled  by  right 
of  conquest,  although  he  was  formally  elected  by  the  witan.  He  made 
laws  and  levied  taxes  without  asking  the  witan  at  all.    His  power  was  almost 
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absolute.  The  "Danner  Day  Book,"  the  most  extensive  body  of  information 
collected  for  any  country  of  Europe  for  many  centuries,  is  evidence  of  his 
power.  By  the  Salisbury  Oath  he  compelled  all  the  landowners  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him. 

The  Great  Council. — During  his  reign  the  Great  Council  took  the  place 
of  the  witan.  Tliis  council  consisted  of  the  great  churchmen  and  nobles. 
It  met  generally  three  times  a  year. 

Justice. — In  the  law  courts  the  Normans  introduced  another  form  of 
testimony — the  "wager  of  battle."  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  was 
settled  by  a  judicial  battle.  At  an  appointed  time  the  accused  and  the  accuser 
fought  a  battle  with  short  battleaxes  or  hammers.  The  one  who  first 
acknowledged  defeat  lost  his  case. 

The  Development  of  the  Central  Government. — The  principal  develop- 
ment in  the  central  government  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
meetings  of  the  Great  Council  were  held  more  regularly.  The  king  also 
chose  a  number  of  ministers  or  officials  who  did  the  actual  work  of  govern- 
ment. These  officials  formed  a  private  or  privy  council.  This  privy  council 
still  exists.  This  council  became  the  highest  court.  Gradually  all  the 
most  important  cases  of  the  county  and  hundred  courts  were  transferred 
to  it.  The  council  followed  the  king  from  place  to  place  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  lower  courts. 

Plantagenet  Period — Justice. — During  the  early  Plantagenet  period, 
1154-1338,  a  number  of  important  developments  in  the  institutional  history 
took  place.  Henry  II  changed  the  occasional  visits  of  royal  officials  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  regular  periodical  courts.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  group  of  judges  held  court 
at  least  once  a  year.  This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  circuit  courts,  which 
is  common  to  both  Great  Birtain  and  the  United  States.  In  1166,  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  king  made  provision  for  a  sworn  body  of  sixteen 
men  in  each  neighborhood  to  bring  accusations  before  the  justice  on  the 
circuit  of  any  person  who  committed  or  was  suspected  of  having  committed 
a  crime.  This  person  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  water.  This  sworn 
body  of  men  was  known  as  the  jury  of  indictment  and  developed  into  the 
grand  jury  of  modern  times.  The  king  also  provided  that  a  group  of  men 
should  be  put  upon  their  oath  to  give  a  decision  in  a  dispute  about  the  pos- 
session of  land  if  either  of  the  claimants  asked  for  it,  thus  introducing  the 
first  form  of  trial  by  jury.  Within  the  next  century  the  custom  of  sending 
the  accused  to  the  ordeal  was  changed  to  trial  by  jury.  These  two  elements 
of  accusation  by  jury  and  of  trial  by  jury  are  the  essentials  of  the  jury 
system  of  today. 

The  Great  Charter. — The  arbitrary  rule  of  King  John  led  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  great  barons,  which  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  the  document 
known  as  the  Great  Charter,  or  Magna  Carta,  in  1215.  This  charter  was 
based  on  the  first  charter  of  liberties  which  Henry  T,.  in  1100,  voluntarily 
granted  to  his  subjects,  and  embodied  many  of  the  changes  in  government 
which  Henry  II  introduced.     It  stated,  among  other  things,  that  "No  free- 
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man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  outlawed,  or  banished  unless  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  i)cers  or  the  law  of  the  land.''  Article  40  reads  as 
follows:  "We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  either 
justice  or  right."  Another  article  was  the  forerunner  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  Charter,  by  restricting  the  t\rann)  of  the  king,  made  it  possible 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  tO'  develop.  In  later  times  the  people  referred 
to  it  as  a  definite  statement  of  rights.  The  Magna  Carta  was  affirmed  by 
later  kings  and  thus  became  an  integral  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Parliarmrit. — During  the  reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I  many 
important  political  changes  took  place.  The  trouble  with  the  barons  led 
Henry  III  to  call  to  parliament  representatives  of  counties  and  towns.  By 
this  time  the  term  "parliament,"  from  the  French  word  "parler,"  to  speak, 
came  into  use  to  designate  the  Great  Council.  The  representatives  of  the 
counties  and  towns  were  not  regularly  admitted  to  parliament  until  1295. 
In  that  year  King  Edward  ordered  the  sherififs  to  see  that  two  knights  were 
selected  from  each  of  their  shires  and  two  citizens  from  each  of  a  long  list 
of  the  larger  towns,  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  parliament. 
These  new  representatives  came  to  be  known  as  the  "commons."  At  first 
no  regular  custom  of  representation  in  parliament  was  followed.  Within 
the  next  century  the  different  interests  between  the  older  classes  in  parlia- 
ment and  the  commons  led  to  the  custom  of  sitting  in  two  dift'erent  rooms 
and  being  organized  as  two  separate  bodies.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  "bicameral  system,"  or  system  of  two  houses,  which  has  been  initiated 
by  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  two  separate  bodies  became 
known  as  the  House  of  Lords,  including  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  including  the  representatives  of  the  shires  and  the 
towns.  The  House  of  Commons  elected  a  "speaker"  to  speak  for  them  to 
the  king  and  to  preside  at  the  meetings.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presided  over 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Representation. — During  the  thirteenth  century  the  people  became  used 
to  the  idea  of  representation.  The  custom  by  which  a  large  body  is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  persons  dates  back  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  Saxon 
times.  The  basic  principle  of  the  system  of  the  jury  of  accusation  estab- 
lished by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  that  the  jury  represented  the  people 
of  the  locality,  and  the  trial  jury  in  the  same  way  represented  the  body 
of  neighbors  of  the  person  charged  with  the  offense.  When  Henry  III 
and  Edward  I  had  the  counties  and  towns  send  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment they  made  use  of  a  local  custom  for  national  purposes.  The  story  of 
how  the  House  of  Commons,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  grace  of  the  king, 
obtained  the  tremendous  power  which  it  possesses  today  forms  a  fascinating 
chapter  of  English  history. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Edward  HI,  Parliament  became  very  influen- 
tial. The  wars  in  which  the  king  engaged  made  him  entirely  dependent 
on  the  grants  of  Parliament  for  funds.  This  period  of  Parliamentary  su- 
premacy continued  during  the  Lancastrian  period.     The  civil  war,  known 
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as  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,"  by  kilHng  off  many  nobles  who  were  members 
of  Parliament,  made  that  body  practically  insignificant,  and  it  continued  so 
until  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France 
made  the  king's  need  for  money  less  consequential,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
new  sources  of  revenue  appeared.  Edward  IV,  from  1461  neglected  to  call 
Parliament  annually.  He  frequently  allowed  three  or  more  years  to  pass 
without  consulting  it. 

England  Under  the  Tndors — The  King. — Henry  VH,  the  founder  of 
the  Tudor  line,  called  Parliament  less  frequently ;  when  he  did  call  it  he 
initiated  its  legislation.  He  increased  and  regulated  the  expenses  of  the 
crown.  He  brought  a  great  deal  of  business  constantly  before  the  royal  or 
privy  council.  In  this  manner  he  created  a  strong  personal  government 
and  left  little  for  Parliament  and  the  people  to  do.  Parliament  throughout 
the  Tudor  period  was  the  tool  of  the  crown. 

The  House  of  Stuart — The  King  and  Parliament. — In  spite  of  this, 
England  was  becoming  a  great  nation.  Her  commerce  was  ramifying  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  foundations  of  her  colonial  empire  were  being 
laid,  her  people  were  becoming  richer  and  more  self-assertive.  The  England 
over  which  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the  Tudors,  ruled,  was  a  different  Eng- 
land from  that  over  which  James  I,  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  line,  ruled. 
When  the  latter  tried  tO'  put  into  force  his  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the  people,  but^to  God 
alone,  the  shackles  of  Parliament  were  torn  asunder.  A  long  dispute  set 
in  between  the  king  and  his  ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  majority 
in  Parliament  and  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  country  on  the  other. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  need  of  money  James  would  have  dispensed  with 
calling  Parliament  at  all.  There  were  only  eight  sessions  of  that  body 
during  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  these 
meetings  was  occupied  with  disputes  with  the  king,  and  more  than  one 
session  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  dissolution  due  to  the  king's 
impatience  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  discord  between  James  I  and  Parliament  became  acute  during 
his  son's  reign.  Parliament  repeatedly  declined  to  grant  the  king  money 
because  it  had  no  confidence  in  his  ability  or  in  his  character.  The  struggle 
finally  culminated  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  Parliament  forced  the 
king  to  sign  in  1628,  as  the  barons  four  hundred  years  before  forced  King 
John  to  sign  the  Great  Charter.  This  Petition,  which  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  declared  that  enforced  billeting  of  soldiers,  trial  by  martial  law, 
loans  or  taxes  not  imposed  by  Parliament,  and  imprisonment  without  a 
specified  charge,  were  illegal.  The  signing  of  this  Petition  represents  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  trouble  did  not  end  here.  The  following  year,  finding  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  Parliament,  Charles  dissolved  it  and  ruled  without  it 
for  eleven  years.  This  period  of  personal  government  might  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  Scottish  rebellion.  To  suppress  this 
rebellion   Charles  needed   more   funds   than   he   could   gather   in  the   usual 
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way.  He  reluctantly  summoned  Parliament.  After  sitting  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  members  laid  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the 
popular  grievance  and  tried  to^  advise  Charles  to  give  up  the  war  against 
the  Scotch,  he  dissolved  it. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  getting 
funds.  Conditions  were  growing  from  bad  to  worse.  The  king  as  a  last 
resort  summoned  Parliament  again.  This  Parliament,  which  is  known  as 
the  "Long  Parliament,"  met  November  3,  1640.  Its  meeting  began  a  new 
period  in  English  history.  For  the  next  twenty  years,  1640-1660,  with  some 
interruptions,  Parliament  actually  or  in  the  background  controlled  the  course 
of  English  afifairs  just  as  Charles  had  been  in  control  of  them  for  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  years.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  Parliament  has  steadily 
grown  until  today  it  is  the  supreme  law-making  body  in  the  land. 

The  Parliamentary  struggle  with  Charles  developed  into  civil  war. 
After  seven  years  of  fighting  Charles  was  defeated  and  captured.  The 
king  was  tried  for  treason  by  a  "High  Court  of  Justice,"  consisting  of 
sixty  men,  found  guilty  of  being  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public 
enemy  to  the  good  people  of  this  nation,  and  was  beheaded  on  January  30, 
1649,  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate. — A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  now  established ;  the  kingship  and  the  House  of  Lords  were 
abolished.  Parliament  thus  consisted  of  the  House  of  Commons  only. 
In  1653  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  been  sitting  for  about  thirteen 
years,  became  corrupt  and  despotic.  The  army,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  king,  became  dissatisfied  with  it.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  commander  of  the  army  and  long  the  most  influential  man  in  Parlia- 
ment, dissolved  that  body  and  was  made  Lord  Protector,  with  powers  not 
very  different  from  that  of  a  king.  This  form  of  government  was  not  very 
popular.  After  Cromwell's  death,  his  son  Richard,  who  was  not  capable 
of  taking  his  father's  place,  abdicated  and  thus  brought  the  Protectorate 
to  an  end.  The  officers  of  the  army  invited  the  survivors  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament to  reassemble.  That  body  dissolved  itself,  and  a  new  Parliament, 
which  was  elected  by  the  people,  recalled  Charles  II,  the  son  of  Charles  I. 
The  government  "by  King,  Lords  and  Commons,"  according  to  the  ancient 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  was  restored.  Charles  swore  to 
observe  the  Great  Charter,  the  Petition  of  Right  and  other  important  statutes. 

The  Restored  Stuarts. — During  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  political  parties 
were  formed  for  the  first  time.  It  was  during  this  reign,  also,  that  the 
Cabinet,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  Parliamentary  government,  had  its 
origin.  Another  important  event  which  belongs  to  this  reign  is  the  passage 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1679.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus — you  are 
to  have  the  body — was  an  order  granted  by  a  judge  to  a  jailer  to  bring  the 
prisoner  to  court  to  tell  why  he  was  being  confined.  If  the  reason  was 
satisfactory  a  date  for  the  trial  was  appointed.  When  this  act  was  passed 
it  occasioned  little  interest.  In  the  course  of  time  its  importance  was  appre- 
ciated. Today  it  is  considered  an  essential  mark  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
English  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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The  Orange-Stuart  Period — Parliament. — The  successors  to  James  II, 
who  was  forced  to  flee  from  England  because  he  adopted  an  unpopular 
policy,  were  elected  by  Parliament.  William  and  Mary  on  their  election 
accepted  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed  by  Parliament.  Some  of  the  important 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  following: 

It  is  illegal  for  the  king  to  dispense  with  laws. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king. 

That  the  raising  or  keeping  of  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law. 

That  election  of  members  to  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

That  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

That  the  freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Parliament. 

That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required  nor  excessive  fines  imposed. 

This  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  copied  into  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (see  Amendments  I  to  X)  and  into  various 
other  written  constitutions.  This  bill  should  be  classed  with  the  Petition 
of  Right  and  the  Great  Charter  as  the  three  fundamental  documents  which 
define  the  English  constitution. 

Other  important  measures  were  passed  at  this  time.  The  Mutiny  Act, 
by  which  the  army  is  kept  up,  was  only  passed  for  one  year  at  a  time.  The 
grant  of  taxes  was  made  annually.  Parliament  must  therefore  be  called 
every  year  in  order  to  grant  money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  government. 
The  supremacy  of  Parliament  was  again  shown  in  setting  aside  the  descend- 
ants of  James  II,  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  giving  the  succession 
to  a  distant  line  of  Protestant  descendants  of  James  I,  by  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement of  1701. 

Cabinet. — The  growth  of  political  parties,  which  began  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  had  an  important  effect  on  the  development  of  the  Cabinet  system 
of  government.  Charles  usually  dismissed  the  ministers  who  became  ob- 
noxious to  Parliament.  William,  in  order  to  get  along  with  Parliament, 
usually  selected  his  ministers  from  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  party 
in  power.  The  ministers,  in  the  beginning  four  in  number,  met  frequently 
for  purposes  of  conference  with  the  king  or  for  consultation  among  them- 
selves.   When  these  ministers  were  opposed  by  Parliament,  they  resigned. 

The  House  of  Brnnsmick — Prime  Minister. — In  the  reign  of  George  I 
began  the  prime  ministership.  The  bursting  of  the  "South  Sea  Bubble" 
brought  into  power  a  minister  w^ho  ruled  England  for  twenty  years.  This 
man  was  Robert  Walpole.  As  King  George  could  speak  no  English  and  his 
ministers  no  German,  the  king  soon  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  most  influential  minister,  Walpole,  presided  in  his  place. 
This  minister  thus  became  the  first,  or  prime  minister.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  position  of  the  prime  minister  became  very  powerful,  while  the 
office  of  king  unimportant.  George  II  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  once 
remarked,  "Ministers  are  the  kmg  in  this  country."     The  king  was  boimd 
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to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  ministry  which  represented  the  majority  in 
Parliament  and  of  which  the  prime  minister  was  the  spokesman. 

Parliamentary  Reforms. — Parliament,  which  obtained  such  great  power, 
did  not  represent  llie  masses.  It  consisted  of  members  from  the  higher 
classes,  the  rich  landowners  and  the  captains  of  commerce.  The  House  of 
Lords  consisted  of  bishops  and  peers.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
originally  been  made  up  of  two  members  from  each  county  and  twO'  from 
each  important  town.  This  list  of  towns  was  still  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  manufacturing  towns  which  had  grown 
up  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  development  of  commerce 
had  no  separate  representation.  Towns  which  had  dwindled  to  a  dozen 
or  less  inhabitants,  or  were  under  the  sea,  still  had  their  regular  representa- 
tion in  Parliament.  About  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  fourteen  million 
people  constituted  the  real  governing  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  conditions  were  changed  by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832,  1867 
and  1884.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  abolished  many  of  the  "rotten  boroughs," 
gave  representation  to  many  of  the  populous  towns  and  cities,  and  made 
changes  in  the  manner  of  voting.  This  bill  gave  the  right  of  franchise  to 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  but  not  to  the  workingmen.  This  bill  set 
England  on  the  path  of  democracy.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  gave  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  great  body  of  workingmen.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1884 
gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  farm  laborers,  the  men  who  work  for 
wages  on  the  farms. 

Other  Reforms. — Reform  in  local  government  should  also  be  noted. 
In  1882  the  "Municipal  Corporation  Act"  was  passed,  by  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  whether  property  holders  or  not,  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  for  city  offfcers.  County  Councils  and  Parish  Councils  were 
formed  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  1888  and  1894,  respectively.  These  are 
representative  bodies  elected  in  each  county  by  universal  suffrage,  including 
that  of  women.  These  councils  have  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion, public  health,  the  poor,  and  local  interests.  The  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  of  1829,  according  to  which  Catholics  may  be  elected  or  appointed  to 
any  office  excepting  regent,  lord  chancellor  of  the  United  Kingdom,  viceroy 
of  Ireland,  or  royal  commissioner  of  Scotland,  and  the  legalizing  of  the 
election  of  Jewish  representatives  to  Parliament  should  also  be  noted. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  let  us  quote  from  Cheyney's  "A  Short  His- 
tory of  England" :  "England  may  be  considered  to  have  now  become  a  com- 
plete democracy.  National  and  local  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  the 
whole  body  of  people.  The  ministers  carry  on  the  government  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  if  they  are 
out-voted  on  any  important  question  they  immediately  resign  and  the 
sovereign  calls  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party  to  the  prime  ministership. 
As  the  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  all  the  people.  Parliament  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people,  any  more 
than  the  ministry  can  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Parliament." 
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Civics— 7  B. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

ENGLAND. 
I — The  Executive. 

(a)  The  King — General  Remarks. — Hereditary  life  ruler.  Must  be  a 
descendaut  of  the  House  of  Hanover  and  a  Protestant. 

(b)  Term.— Ruler  for  life.  May  be  deposed  by  Parliament  for  cause, 
as  Charles  I  and  James  H  were  deposed. 

(c)  Succession. — Succession  to  the  throne  determined  by  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. This  act  limited  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover  and  granddaughter  of  James  I, 
and  to  her  heirs,  being  Protestants. 

In  case  of  a  minor  (one  under  eighteen  years  of  age),  a  regent  is  nom- 
inated by  an  act  of  Parliament.  A  regent  is  also  nominated  in  case  the 
sovereign  is  permanently  incapacitated  to  discharge  his  proper  functions. 

(d)  Powers  and  Duties. — The  sovereign  cannot,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  make,  alter  or  suspend  a  law  or  impose  any  sort  of  tax. 
Theoretically,  Parliament  is  the  King's  great  council ;  practically  the  King's 
powers  are  limited  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  Cabinet  ministers. 

(e)  Treaties. — ^Sovereign  concludes  treaties  after  these  matters  have 
been  discussed  in  Parliament. 

{f)  Appointments. — Appoints  all  ambassadors  and  diplomatic  agents  to 
foreign  governments  and  conducts  all  negotiations  with  those  States. 

Appoints  the  Prime  Minister. 

{g)  Legislation. — Assent  of  sovereign  to  bill  to  become  a  law  essential 
but  formal.    Last  exercise  of  veto  power  in  1707  by  Queen  Anne. 

Opens  Parliament  with  a  speech  prepared  by  his  ministers.  This 
speech  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  sort  of  measures  which  the  ministers 
will  introduce  into  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  session.  The  speech  is 
generally  delivered  by  the  King  in  person. 

{h)  Power  to  Convene  Parliament. — King,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  assembles,  prorogues  and  dissolves  Parliament.  Sovereign,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  can  dissolve  Parliament  whenever  he  pleases. 

(i)  Removal.- — King  may  be  removed  by  Parliament. 

H — ^The  Cabinet. 

(a)  How  Selected. — The  English  Cabinet  is  composed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  King  appoints  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  dominant 
party  in  Parliament  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who,  by  virtue  of  this 
office,  becomes  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  chooses  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  from  his  party.  The  number  of  ministers  varies 
from  ten  to  eighteen. 

{h)  Hozv  Changed. — The  ministers  of  the  English  Cabinet 'must  resign 
when  they  are  opposed  by  the  dominant  party  in  Parliament  or  when  the 
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dominant  party  becomes  the  minority.     A  new  Cabinet  is  formed  from  the 
members  of  the  new  party. 

(c)  Relations  to  King. — Cabinet  acts  as  a  private  and  permanent  council 
of  advice  to  the  crown.  Prepares  his  speeches  to  ParHament.  With  its 
advice  King  makes  all  appointments. 

(d)  Relations  to  Parliament. — Under  control  of,  and  responsible  to, 
Parliament.  Are  members  of  Parliament.  Take  special  part  in  directing 
the  legislative  work  of  Parliament,  by  preparing  bills  on  public  matters 
affecting  the  whole  community  or  by  joining  to  resist  bills  introduced  by 
members  not  belonging  to  the  government  if  they  think  the  bills  are  not 
likely  to  be  useful. 

A  minister  has  to  be  ready  to  answer  questions  which  may  be  put  to 
him  by  any  member  of  the  House  relating  to  the  business  of  his  department. 

Ill — Parliament. 

According  to  Bryce,  the  British  Parliament  is  a  sovereign  and  con- 
stituent assembly.  It  can  make  and  unmake  any  and  every  law,  change  the 
form  of  government,  or  the  succession  to  the  crown,  interfere  with  the 
course  of  justice,  extinguish  the  most  sacred  private  rights  of  the  citizen. 
In  point  of  legal  theory  it  is  the  nation. 

House  of  Lords — 

(a)  Membership. — Consists  of  members,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  with  hereditary  titles,  with  titles  granted  by  the  King,  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Irish  peers  elected  for  life,  Scottish  peers  elected 
for  seven  years.  Sovereigns  can  make  as  many  new  peers  as  he  pleases. 
Once  a  person  has  been  summoned  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  right 
descends  to  his  eldest  son. 

{b)  Legislative  Functions. — At  the  present  time  very  little  business  it 
done  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  consent  is  necessary  for  any  bill  before 
becoming  a  law.     Cannot  alter  bills  afifecting  taxation. 

The  special  judicial  power  of  the  Lords  is  to  act  as  the  highest  court 
in  the  case  of  impeachment. 

House  of  Commons — 

(a)  Membership. — Members,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
are  elected  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

(b)  Legislative  Functions. — ^The  Commons  legislate  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Its  power  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  liimted  only  by  public 
opinion. 

All  bills  pertaining  to  taxation  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Other  bills  may  originate  in  either  House.  AH  bills,  before  receiving  the 
King's  signature,  must  pass  both  Houses. 

UNITED  STATES. 
I — The  Executive. 
(a)   The  President — General  Remarks. — Chief  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States.     Must  be  a  natural  born  citizen,  thirty-five  years  of  age; 
fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States, 
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(b)  Term. — Holds  office  during  the  term  of  four  years.  May  be  re- 
elected for  another  term.  According  to  custom  does  not  serve  more  than 
two  terms.  The  attempt  made  in  1880  to  nominate  Grant  for  a  third  term 
was  a  failure. 

(c)  Succession. — In  the  case  of  death  or  removal,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office  devolve  on  the  Vice-President. 

(d)  Powers  and  Duties. — The  President's  powers  and  duties  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  As  the  chief  executive  officer  he  must  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

(e)  Treaties. — Makes  treaties  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

(/)  Appointments. — "Nominates,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
appoints  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  or  by  statute. 

(g)  Legislation. — Signs  or  vetoes  measures  passed  by  Congress. 

Informs  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommends  measures 
for  its  improvement. 

Sends  annual  and  special  messages  to  Congress. 

(h)  Power  to  Convene  Congress. — May  call  special  sesrion  of  Congress. 
May  adjourn  Congress  when  the  Houses  cannot  agree  upon  the  time  of 
adjournment. 

(i)  Removal. — The  President  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment. The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachment.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  presides  at  the  trial.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  present  is  necessary  for  conviction.     Case  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

II — The  Cabinet. 

(a)  How  Selected. — The  members  of  the  United  States  Cabinet  are 
selected  by  the  President  from  the  body  of  citizens,  whether  or  not  members 
of  Congress,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  is  practically 
never  denied.    There  are  nine  Cabinet  officers. 

(b)  Hozif  Changed. — If  a  Cabinet  member  finds  himself  out  of  harmony 
with  the  President's  policy  it  is  his  duty  to  resign,  or  the  President's  privi- 
lege to  remove  him.  The  President  has  the  sole  power  of  removing  a 
Cabinet  member  and  appointing  a  new  one  in  his  place. 

(c)  Relations  to  President. — President's  advisers  in  regard  to  business 
of  their  departments  and  in  matters  of  general  policy.  President  is  not 
legally  bound  by  their  advice. 

(d)  Relations  to  Congress. — Independent  of  Congress.  Not  members 
of  Congress  and  have  no  voice  nor  seat  in  that  body.  Their  salaries  fixed 
by  Congress. 

Ill — Congress. 

The  powers  of  Congress  are  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  make 
a  step  outside  the  circle  drawn  bv  the  Constitution, 
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Senate — 

(a)  Membersliip. — Composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  thereof  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  may  be  re-elected 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  A  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  in- 
habitant at  the  time  of  election  of  the  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

(h)  Legislative  Functions. — Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
defines  the  general  powers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  the  House  of  Lords  has  very  little  business  to  do,  the  Senate  occupies 
an  equal  position  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  special  executive  powers  of  the  Senate  are,  (1)  the  power  to  ratify 
treaties,   (2)  to-  confirm  Presidential  appointments. 

The  special  judicial  power  of  the  Senate  is  the  power  to  act  as  a  court 
of  impeachment. 

House  of  Representatives — 

{a)  Membership.- — Members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States.  A  person  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  must  be  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  One  member  is  elected 
for  every  194,182  inhabitants. 

{b)  Legislative  Functions. — The  legislative  functions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  defined  by  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

Its  special  power  over  financial  legislation  is  the  following :  All  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House  but  may  be  amended  in  the  Senate. 

The  other  special  powers  are:  (1)  the  power  of  impeachment;  (2)  the 
power  of  electing  a  President  in  case  no  choice  is  made  by  the  electors. 

Teaching^  Cn^lisH  L-iterature  in  the  8  A  and  8B 

Grammar    Grades. 

By  Willis  Boughton,  Ph.D. 

The  teacher  of  English  literature  in  the  8A  and  8B  Grammar  grades, 
is  given  a  remarkably  wide  scope  in  the  selection  of  books.  In  poetry  the 
choice  ranges  from  "The  Deserted  Village"  and  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel" to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Julius  Caesar" ;  in  prose,  the  books 
include  simple  stories  from  "Grandfather's  Chair,"  and  the  m.ore  difficult 
orations  of  Webster  and  Lincoln.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  if  the  teacher 
is  given  absolute  liberty  in  choice,  he  may  spend  the  jiupii's  time  on  com- 
paratively simple  reading,  or  he  may  introduce  the  child  books  that  are 
rather  difficult  to  read.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  class  is  composed 
of  boys  alone,  of  girls  alone,  or  of  both,  none  of  the  books  would  seem  to  be 
too  difficult  for  pupils  verging  on  the  period  of  adolescence — pupils  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old. 

In  selecting  reading  for  children,  it  is  as  grave  a  mistake  to  choose  mat- 
ter that  is  too  easy  as  to  choose  that  which  is  too  difficult.  It  is  wise  to  se- 
lect books  that  will  keep  the  learner  alert,  progressive,  and  accumulating. 
The  knowledge  gained  may  be  of  words  to  increase  the  pupil's  vocabulary 
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of  history  and  biography,  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  events,  of  experi- 
ence and  life  to  arouse  thought  and  to  inspire  action,  and  of  ability  to  ap- 
preciate literature,  to  elevate  the  pupil  into  a  higher  spiritual  life.  In  dis- 
cussing the  work  of  the  8A  and  8B  Grammar  grades,  Webster's  "First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration"  has  been  chosen  as  a  piece  of  prose  and  Shakespeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Julius  Caesar"  as  poetry. 

In  teaching  these  grades,  as  well  as  any  other,  the  teacher  may  have 
before  him  the  following  aims  and  purposes :  practice  in  reading,  the  im- 
parting of  general  information,  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  good 
literature  and  a  taste  for  such  reading,  and  finally  the  cultivation  of  high 
ideals.  In  attaining  these  aims  it  is  wise  to  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental 
element  of  all  good  teaching,  namely,  interest.  In  many  cases  interest  may 
be  awakened  and  maintained  by  presenting  the  practical  side  of  a  subject. 
To  make  the  subject  a  "grind"  is  ruinous  in  teaching  English  literature.  To 
hurry  the  work  will  tend  to  make  it  a  "grind."  Professor  Chubb  sounded 
the  watchword  when  he  declared  that  the  work  "shall  be  done  with  an  air 
of  happy  and  dignified  leisure." 

First,  then,  it  is  well  to  inquire  how  to  awaken  interest  in  such  a  piece 
as  the  "Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  keeping  in  mind  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Again 
Professor  Chubb  may  teach  us.  He  declares  that  the  epic  element  is  one 
that  tends  most  easily  to  awaken  interest.  This  means  that  children  readily, 
or  perhaps  naturally,  appreciate  and  enjoy  narratives  of  any  kind.  In  prepa- 
ration for  a  study  of  Webster's  great  oration,  we  find  the  epic  element  in  the 
occasion  which  called  it  forth.  This  will  lead  the  learner  into  American 
history  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle — to  the  17th  of 
June,  1775,  just  fifty  years  before  the  occasion  of  the  speech.  Who  were 
to  constitute  Webster's  auditors?  Some  at  least  were  the  "venerable  men" 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle ;  there  were  the  other  "veterans"  of  the  Revo- 
lution, among  whom  was  the  great  Lafayette.  The  occasion  drew  twenty 
thousand  spectators  to  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone.  The  child  may  be 
told  all  about  this ;  he  knows  the  story  of  the  battle.  He  would  naturally 
ask,  "Who  could  be  found  to  address  such  a  great  concourse  of  people?"  In 
those  days  there  would  have  been  one  universal  answer — Daniel  Webster. 
The  next  step  in  preparation  would  be  to  study  the  biography  of  this  one 
man  who  fitted  so  admirably  into  the  occasion.  Here  again  the  epic  element 
would  be  used. 

In  their  study  of  history,  would  8A  or  8B  children  have  heard  of  Daniel 
Webster?  It  is  very  probable  that  they  would  have  met  his  name.  Then 
we  are  renewing  an  old  acquaintance,  but  we  want  to  know  more  about 
him.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  country  boy.  In  general  boys  and  girls  ideal- 
ize country  life.  While  it  is  no  longer  customary  to  quote  the  old  saying 
that  a  boy  who  aspires  to  be  President,  must  have  been  born  in  a  log  cabin, 
yet  it  is  customary  to  look  to  rural  life  for  the  invigoration  of  the  blood 
of  a  people.  In  his  boyhood  Webster  was  not  physically  strong,  and  there- 
fore, be  was  allowed  to  go  to  school  more  regularly  than  other  boys  in  the 
district  where-  he  lived.  Such  an  item  will  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  a 
child.     It  will  encourage  many  a  child  who  is  working  under  adverse  con- 
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clitions.  When  Webster  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  entered  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  his  parents  being  obliged  to  mortgage  their  farm  to  send 
him  there.  At  this  period  in  his  life,  he  did  not  like  to  appear  in  public 
and  refused  to  speak  pieces  before  the  school  until  compelled  to  do  so.  He 
did  not  like  mathematics,  so  he  neglected  that  branch  of  study.  In  such 
items  the  pupils  will  become  interested,  and  they  may  be  awakened  to  the 
idea  that  timidity  and  likes  and  dislikes  need  not  necessarily  constitute  "stu- 
pidity," a  word  that  dull  teachers  seem  to  enjoy  using.  It  is  a  pedagogical 
blunder  for  a  teacher  to  impress  a  child  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  dullard 
in  everything  or  in  a  single  study.  In  this  uncertain  period  of  life,  the  child 
who  conceives  such  an  idea  of  himself,  is  permanently  injured.  The  greatest 
of  our  psychologists  assert  that  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  awakening  self- 
activity,  is  to  create  in  the  pupil  the  feeling  that  he  has  unlimited  power  and 
ability.  This  lesson  may  be  illustrated  from  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster, 
the  boy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  orator  through  all  the  stages  of  his 
life.  We  simply  note  that  he  persevered  in  his  struggle  for  an  education 
until  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College.  Years  afterward,  when  his 
Alma  Mater  was  in  sore  straits,  Webster,  the  successful  lawyer,  came  to  her 
aid  and  won  a  great  battle  for  her  in  maintaining  her  property  rights.  The 
political  career  of  the  eminent  statesman  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  pupil, 
for  it  brings  out  a  true  epic  element — Webster  was  a  hero.  He  stood  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  principles  that  an  American  patriot  of  his  period 
could  have  voiced,  those  of  the  Constitution  and  Union.  A  closer  study  of 
his  early  life  will  establish  the  fact  that  he  uttered  his  principle  in  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  oration  that  he  was  called  on  to  deliver.  It  was,  ever  after, 
the  theme  of  his  speeches.  It  links  his  name  with  those  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln ;  for  Washington  voiced  the  principle  of  union,  Webster  uttered 
it  on  platform  after  platform  until  he  proclaimed  it  in  the  national  Senate, 
and  Lincoln  enlisted  armies  and  fought  for  it.  'So  W^ebster  may  be  made  a 
true  patriotic  hero  in  the  eyes  of  any  American  boy  or  girl. 

At  a  certain  point  in  his  speech  on  "Conciliation  with  America,"  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke  says :  'T  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misled,  when,  in  a  case 
of  constitutional  difficulty,  I  consult  the  genius  of  the  English  Constitution." 
So  we  may  say,  when  we  come  to  study  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  "Bunker 
Hill  Oration" — we  may  profit  by  consulting  the  genius  of  the  "Syllabus  of 
the  Course  of  Study  in  English."  Consulting  at  that  oracle,  we  find  that 
good  method  demands  three  readings  of  a  piece,  as  follows : 

First  reading  for  general  conception :  some  portions  read  by  the  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  right  atmosphere ;  other  portions  read  aloud  ' 
by  pupils  in  the  class ;  minor  portions  read  by  pupils  at  home." 

"Second  reading  for  the  more  careful  treatment  of  important  parts, 
the  aim  being  to  bring  about  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  selection, 
rather  than  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  information  concerning  words  or 
allusions." 

"Third  reading  for  effective  oral  rendering  of  those  parts  of  the  selection 
which  make  special  appeals  to  the  pupils'  imaginations  and  sympathies." 
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The  teacher  cannot  readily  improve  on  this  general  plan  of  presentation ; 
but  there  are  some  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  details  of  this  method. 

In  the  first  reading  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  profitable  to  read  the 
selection  at  one  session  of  the  class,  or  in  as  few  lessons  as  possible,  delaying 
only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  execute  very  difficult  or  obscure  pas- 
sages. In  this  reading,  Prof.  Chubb's  dictum,  "Beware  of  the  dictionary,"  is  a 
valuable  maxim.  As  largely  as  possible  allow  the  pupil  to  gather  the  mean- 
ings of  new  words  from  the  context,  and  thus  avoid  delays.  In  a  piece  as 
difficult  as  the  "Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
first  page  or  two  to  the  class ;  then  the  pupils  might  read  a  few  paragraphs ; 
but  the  most  effective  passages,  such  as  that  beginning,  "Venerable  men ! 
you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation,"  and  that  beginning, 
"Veterans !  you  are  the  remnants  of  a  well  fought  field,"  ought  to  be  read 
by  the  most  effective  readers  in  the  class  or  by  the  teacher. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  oration  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  sup- 
plementary reading ;  that  is,  the  one  beginning,  "But — ah ! — Him  !  the  first 
great  martyr  in  this  great  cause."  In  connection  with  this  passage  the  read- 
ing or  the  declamation  of  Pierpont's  rousing  lyric,  "Stand !  the  ground's  your 
own,  my  braves !"  would  tend  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  Some,  however,  might 
delay  this  until  the  third  reading. 

The  second  reading  of  the  "Bunker  Hill  Oration"  gives  every  oppor- 
tunity for  study  and  for  correlation.  The  dictionary  is  now  to  be  used, 
though  not  to  excess.  This  piece  does  not  abound  with  allusions,  neither  are 
there  many  passages  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  ones  beginning 
"Venerable  men"  and  with  "Veterans,"  at  an  earlier  day,  were  found  in 
school  readers  and  furnished  declamations  for  the  large  scholars  in  the 
district  school,  but  they  are  rather  too  difficult  for  grammar  school  pupils. 
The  last  part  of  the  oration  gives  an  opportunity  to  correlate  literature  and 
history.  Webster's  statements  may  be  verified.  Some  new  facts  about 
French  history  and  about  the  rise  of  the  South  American  States  might  be 
learned.  An  effort  at  outlining  might  be  made,  yet  this  is  not  a  good  piece 
for  outlining,  as  the  parts  have  not  the  logical  sequence  that  we  are  wont  to 
seek  in  a  well-constructed  oration.  The  main  aim  of  this  reading  is  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  various  paragraphs.  This  may  be  done  by 
reading  and  explanation. 

The  third  reading  and  the  application  may  go  together.  The  purpose 
is  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  piece  as  a  whole  and  to  make  the  application.  In 
studying  the  oration  as  a  whole,  it  is  possible  to  search  for  the  central  theme. 
Is  the  speaker  just  trying  to  say  things  pleasing  to  his  audience?  Is  he 
lauding  the  life  of  a  soldier?  Is  he  declaring  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of 
patriotism?  It  would  seem  so  when  we  read  the  words:  "Let  our  object 
be,  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country."  Yet  in 
the  words,  "our  whole  country,"  we  find  the  burden  of  all  of  Webster's 
oratory ;  that  is  "union" :  and  if  we  follow  the  context,  we  catch  the  com- 
panion word  "liberty."  He  was  not,  then,  lauding  his  auditors  as  mere 
soldiers,  but  as  champions  of  liberty  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  this 
we  have  the  true  application — if  occasion  arises,  "go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
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The  piece  next  selected  for  discussion  is  also  found  in  the  list  for  8A 
reading.  For  several  reasons  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  is  capable  of  more 
effective  study  than  is  Webster's  oration.  There  are  in  it  the  interests  of 
character  and  of  dramatic  action  and  situation.  Then,  too,  the  pupil  is  just 
a  little  proud  that  he  is  beginning  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easier  to  start  with  an  intense  interest — 'the  interest  of  curiosity ;  yet  in 
presenting  this  play  both  the  "matter  and  the  method  must  be  adapted  to 
the  capability  of  the  taught."  Let  us  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  caution 
against  trying  to  read  too  rapidly.  The  fault  of  hurrying  is  not  always  due 
to  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  may  be  forced  to  hasten 
by  the  approach  of  some  examination.  Instead,  however,  of  a  board  of 
superintendents  and  a  convocation  of  principals  with  the  examination  goad 
to  urge  the  teacher  on,  there  ought  to  be  inspectors  on  guard  to  arrest  the 
instructor  for  "speeding" ;  for  the  teaching  of  a  great  masterpiece  of  art  is 
not  a  hot-house  process — the  learner  must  have  time  to  absorb  if  we  desire  a 
spiritual  effect. 

Let  us  approach  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  as  we  would  a  piece  of 
great  art.  The  pupil  has  heard  of  Shakespeare.  Why  !  this  is  Shakespeare  ! 
Then  the  leacher  may  increase  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil  by  approaching 
the  play,  as  in  the  case  of  Webster,  through  the  life  of  the  author.  The 
caution  here  is  against  teaching  what  may  sometimes  have  to  be  unlearned. 
So  little  is  really  known  about  Shakespeare  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate fact  from  legend.  It  is  best  to  endeavor  to  cling  to  facts.  It  is  known 
that  the  poet  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564.  That  is  a  fact ;  there 
is  a  record  of  it.  Was  he  three  days  old  when  he  was  baptized?  He  was 
buried  on  the  25th  day  of  April  (1616),  and  legend  tells  us  that  he  died  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Was  he  born,  then,  on  the  23rd  of  April?  It 
will  do  no  harm  for  the  child  to  speculate  on  such  matters  in  his  search  for 
the  truth.    Children  enjoy  working  on  puzzles. 

Again,  that  Shakespeare's  father  w^as  high-bailiff  of  Stratford  is  an 
historic  fact.  It  is  believed  that  he  lost  his  property  and  prestige.  Let  us 
speculate  on  the  poet's  boyhood  and  youth.  Did  he  go  to  the  grammar 
school  at  Stratford?  Yes,  because  his  father  was  high  bailiff.  Did  he  study 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian  ?  Yes,  because  these  languages  were  taught 
in  that  school.  Did  Shakespeare  leave  school  at  an  early  age  ?  Yes,  because 
his  father  lost  his  property,  and  the  boy  had  to  leave  school.  Did  he  ever 
witness  plays?  Yes,  because  it  was  the  day  of  strolling  players.  Then  his 
father  may  have  taken  him  (eleven  years  old)  to  Kenil worth  (about  thir- 
teen miles  distant)  to  see  Lord  Leicester's  players  at  the  time  of  the  memor- 
able visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Kenilworth  Castle ;  or  he  may  have  taken 
the  boy  to  see  the  Coventry  Pageants,  as  Coventry  was  only  eighteen  miles 
away.  Did  Shakespeare  steal  deer  from  Charlecote  park?  We  might  be 
too  positive  on  cither  side  of  the  question.  Why  was  he  wont  to  be  charged 
with  the  offence  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy?  Because  we  must  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  leaving  the  village  of  Stratford,  and  besides,  the  story  explains 
an  allusion  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  How  did  Shakespeare  reach 
London  ?     He  may  have  followed  a  company  of  strolling  players.     Did  he 
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hold  horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  ?  He  may  have  done  so.  The  theatres 
were  outside  of  the  city's  walls;  gentlemen  M'ere  accustomed  to  ride  out  on 
horseback ;  some  one  must  hold  their  horses  while  they  were  in  the  theatre. 
Why  not  Shakespeare?  He  probably  needed  the  "tip."  Such  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers,  while  they  show  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  and 
the  uncertainty  of  many  things  often  stated  about  Shakespeare,  may  be 
made  to  interest  the  pupil  in  this  wonderful  country-man  and  the  wonderful 
country  in  which  he  lived.  This  interest  may  readily  be  transferred  from 
the  playwright  to  the  play. 

Let  us  further  prepare  for  the  reading  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  by 
talking  about  the  material,  out  of  which  the  poet  made  the  drama.  It  is 
better  pedagogy  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  pupil  much  information  about 
the  play  than  it  is  for  him  to  send  the  learner  to  books  or  a  library  on  a 
blind  search  for  misleading  statements — misleading  because  of  the  limited 
reading  experience  of  he  child  and  his  inability  to  form  accurate  judgments 
as  to  the  true  worth  of  statements.  The  teacher  may  tell  the  pupil  that  he 
will  find  four  distinct  stories  (not  plots)  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
These  are,  the  Pound  of  Flesh,  the  Casket,  the  Elopement,  and  the  Ring 
stories.  Shakespeare  possibly  read  the  Italian  originals,  though  some  of 
them  had  been  worked  over  by  other  English  authors.  From  these  four 
stories,  the  dramatist  made  one  drama  with  a  single  plot.  At  this  point  the 
teacher  might  dwell  on  the  social  conditions  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  and  discuss  the  relations  existing  between  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Jews.  Such  a  discussion  may  be  conducted  without  offence  to  any 
individual  pupil.  » 

The  reading  of  the  play  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  emphasize  the  points 
enumerated  in  the  Syllabus.  In  the  first  reading  the  parts  where  the  speeches 
are  short  may  be  read  by  the  pupils.  The  characters  of  a  scene  may  be 
assigned  to  diff'erent  pupils,  each  pupil  carrying  his  role  through  the  scene. 
Then  the  parts  may  be  reassigned.  The  longer  and  stronger  speeches  ought 
to  be  read  by  the  teacher,  if  he  is  a  good  reader ;  if  he  is  not,  let  him  give 
the  speech  to  the  most  effective  reader  in  the  class  to  render.  Teachers 
in  a  large  city,  or  near  it,  may  usually  take  advantage  of  the  theatre,  for  this 
play  is  often  on  the  boards.  If  the  pupil  can  be  induced  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  the  play  by  a  good  company,  the  purpose  of  the  first  reading 
is  largely  accomplished.  One  difficult  point  in  the  first  reading  is  to  decide 
what  portions  the  pupil  can  be  trusted  to  read  at  home.  These  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  parts  where  the  speeches  are  short  and  where  the  action  is 
rapid.  The  teacher  may  test  the  pupil's  home  work  by  having  him  in  class 
tell  the  story  of  the  part  assigned.  This  work  may  be  made  a  lesson  in  oral 
composition. 

In  process  of  this  first  reading,  if  interest  lags,  the  work  may  be  retarded 
for  the  purpose  ol  re-arousing  enthusiasm.  For  instance,  take  such  a  speech 
as  that  of  Shylock,  beginning: 

"Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  rialto  vou  have  rated  me 
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About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe." 

—(I.  iii.  98-102.) 
After  reading  the  passage,  stop  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  question  or  two, 
such  as:  "What  do  you  think  of  Shylock?"  "Has  Antonio  treated  Shylock 
right?"  "Do  you  blame  Shylock  for  his  attitude  toward  the  Gentile?"  "Does 
Shakespeare  mean  to  make  the  reader  sympathize  with  Shylock?"  "Why?" 
Allow  no  extended  argument,  and  resume  the  reading  as  soon  as  interest  is 
reawakened. 

The  second  and  third  readings  may  be  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Bunker  Hill  Oration."  The  passages  worth  dwelling  on  are  easily  selected. 
The  lines,  here  and  there,  that  are  worth  it,  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
"quality  of  mercy"  and  the  beautiful  "How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank,"  should  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupil.  Now  a  very 
importain  point  in  the  study  of  the  play  has  been  reached. 

After  the  pupil  has  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  drama,  two  or 
three  lessons  may  well  be  spent  in  discussions  of  the  play  as  a  piece  of  art. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  do  most  of  the  work,  and  of  course,  adapt  the  dis- 
cussions to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil.  "What  shall  the  child  do  for  home 
work?"  asks  many  a  teacher  with  uplifted  hands.  Well,  I  would  not  lose 
any  sleep  over  the  matter  if  he  had  no  home  work  assigned,  though  the 
pupil  might  be  burdened  with  many  matters  about  the  writing  and  the 
presentation  of  the  piece,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  these  matters  would  help 
in  the  discussion.  Let  us  search  for  some  of  the  mechanical  elements  in 
play  structure.  It  matters  not  to  us  whether  or  not  Shakespeare  was  con- 
scious of  the  use  of  these  elements ;  if  we  can  find  them  in  the  play,  there 
is  no  harm  in  talking  about  them ;  and  we  may  make  the  lesson  a  valuable 
one  in  the  study  of  invention.  The  writer  has  found  slightly  older  pupils 
intensely  interested  in  such  matter  as  the  following:  The  teacher  asks, 
"How  many  groups  of  characters  do  you  find  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'?" 
The  answer  is,  "Three — the  Antonio  group,  the  Portia  group,  and  the  Shy- 
lock group."  In  dramatic  construction,  this  arrangement  simplifies  things 
wonderfully,  as  there  are  twenty  distinct  characters  in  the  play.  According 
to  some  critics,  an  author's  greatneses  is  judged,  from  one  point  of  view, 
according  to  the  number  of  distinct  characters  he  creates,  and  according  to 
the  range  of  these  personages.  In  this  play  the  characters  range  from 
Launcelot,  the  clown,  and  Shylock,  the  Jew,  to  the  Dnke  of  Venice  and  to 
Portia,  the  beautiful  woman  of  noble  birth.  Yet  every  person  will  fall  into 
one  of  the  three  groups  just  mentioned.    How  simple  it  all  becomes ! 

The  grouping  of  the  characters  helps  in  plot  construction.  The  plot 
is  simply  the  framework  of  a  drama.  It  is  constructed  of  story-threads 
or  actions.  Analyzing  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  we  find  four  distinct 
actions,  three  of  which  are  of  supreme  importance.  The  four  are  Antonio 
against  Shylock,  a  hatred  story ;  Portia  and  Bassanio,  Nerissa  and  Gratiano, 
and  Jessica  and  Lorenzo — love  stories.  The  individuals  who  compose  these 
pairs,  in  each  case,  are  taken  from  different  groups;  and  if  wc  recollect  that 
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Shakespeare  had  four  distinct  story  threads,  we  note  that  the  pairs,  around 
which  the  actions  center,  are  composed  of  individuals  taken  from  stories. 
Such  is  the  material,  from  which  the  framework  is  to  be  erected. 

The  first  scene  has  a  coloring  of  sadness  pervading  the  atmosphere. 
This  coloring  foreshadows  something  serious  or  harmful  to  the  merchant. 
As  the  action  proceeds,  the  affairs  of  Portia,  Bassanio,  Shylock,  and  the 
other  prominent  characters — except  Antonio — grow  brighter  and  happier 
until  we  reach  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  when  most  of  the  Gentiles  are 
assembled  at  Portia's  house  in  Belmont.  On  the  other  hand  Antonio's  affairs 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  complicated  until,  when  Bassanio  and 
Shylock  are  in  the  most  exultant  of  moods,  he  is  in  the  most  depressed  state, 
as  he  is  in  the  power  of  the  Jew.  As  soon,  however,  as  Portia  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  merchant's  affairs,  they  begin  to  brighten.  She  saves  him 
from  the  knife  of  Shylock,  but  she  is  in  disguise.  It  is  necessary  to  restore 
her  to  her  natural  and  original  state — to  Portia,  as  interesting,  as  vivacious, 
as  lovely  as  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 

The  plot,  then,  has  several  stages.  There  are  the  introduction,  the  first 
scene ;  the  complication,  leading  to  the  middle  of  the  third  act ;  the  turning 
point,  where  Bassanio  receives  word  that  Antonio  is  in  the  hands  of  Shy- 
lock ;  the  resolution,  leading  to  where  Portia  succeeds  in  freeing  Antonio ; 
the  climax  of  interest,  where  Shylock  leaves  the  court  room  completely 
crushed  by  the  cruel  sentence;  and  the  catastrophe,  where  affairs  are  ar- 
ranged as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and  Portia  is  seen  in  her 
natural  role. 

"What  is  the  value  of  all  this  analysis"  some  one  may  ask.  It  is  two- 
fold :  first,  if  the  teacher  is  in  sympathy  with  the  method  and  successful  in 
analysis,  the  result  is  an  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  again,  the 
method  is  to  the  pupil  a  lesson  in  construction,  giving  him  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  plan  and  system.  Even  such  a  celebrated  literary  artist  as 
Shakespeare  is  forced,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  carefully  construted  plot. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noted  before  we  pass  to  "Julius  Caesar" ; 
that  is,  the  study  of  character.  Are  there  any  types  of  men  or  women  in 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  that  may  stand  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as 
ideals?  In  this  play  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  flaws  in  the  characters. 
None  of  them;  are  perfect;  in  fact,  while  we  may  learn  in  a  negative  way, 
none  of  them  stand  for  high  ideals  in  a  positive  way.  They  are  all  very 
human.  Antonio  does  not  hesitate  to  spurn  the  Jew  with  his  foot  and  to  spit 
on  his  gabardine — not  a  very  good  lesson  on  "racial  prejudice"  for  the 
learner.  Shylock,  in  revenge,  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  a  plot  legally  to  take 
the  life  of  the  merchant.  Bassanio  is  a  wild  young  fellow,  who  is  willing,  in 
straits,  to  part  from  the  ring  solemnly  placed  on  his  finger  by  his  bride  under 
pledge  that  he  will  not  remove  it.  Portia,  the  bright  and  witty  Portia,  as 
jud^e,  afer  uttering  her  fine  sentiments  on  mercy,  can  play  with  the  feelings 
of  Shylock,  giving  him  hope  and  encouragement,  and  immediately  pounce 
on  him  with  the  harshest  and  crudest  of  sentences.  Surely  there  is  little 
that  is  heroic  in  the  characters  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice."     When  such 
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conditions  prevail,  it  is  wise  to  pass  over  that  point  in  silence,  leaving  the 
general  impression  that  in  the  Shakespeare  world  the  good  are  usually 
suitably  rewarded  and  the  evil  punished  in  proportion  to  the  effects  of 
their  deeds. 

The  play  called  "Julius  Caesar"  is  an  8B  piece.  In  some  ways  it  is  not 
as  difficult  to  understand  as  is  the  "Merchant  of  Venice."  The  plot  is 
simpler,  the  narrative  is  based  on  an  incident  in  Roman  history,  and  the 
epic  element  of  heroism  enters  into  it.  Adopting  the  same  method  of  presen- 
tation as  that  adopted  in  our  previous  study,  we  need  say  nothing  about  the 
first,  the  second,  or  the  third  readings.  If  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  has 
delighted  the  pupil,  he  will  approach  "Julius  Caesar"  with  a  keen  desire  for 
more  of  Shakespeare ;  if  he  does  not  enter  on  the  reading  with  enthusiasm-, 
he  has  in  a  measure  failed  in  the  preceding  work. 

As  a  matter  of  preparation,  the  life  of  the  author  will  be  reviewed.  The 
.  pupil,  however,  must  be  told  something  about  the  history  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  It  may  interest  the  learner  to  dw^ell  for  a  moment  on  Caesar 
as  history  presents  him,  comparing  the  Caesar  of  history  with  the  poet's 
creation.  There  are  more  passages  worth  committing  to  memory,  and  longer 
passages.  In  the  end  the  pupil  will  know  such  parts  as  the  argument  of 
Cassius  when  trying  to  lead  Brutus  into  the  conspiracy  and  the  parts  that 
show  the  conditions  in  Rome,  Then  the  pupil  will,  of  course,  remember 
much  of  the  orations  of  Brutus  and  Antony  when  they  speak  at  the  funeral 
of  the  dead  Caesar.  "This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  is  an  8B 
memory  selection  and  must  certainly  be  known. 

The  plot  of  "Julius  Caesar"  is  very  simple,  as  there  is  only  one  story 
thread  or  action — Old  Rome,  represented  by  Brutus,  in  mortal  conflict  with 
New  Rome,  represented  in  turn  by  Caesar  and  by  Antony.  It  is  inevitable 
that  Old  Rome  must  fall ;  for  eternally  "The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new."  The  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  again,  are  the  intro- 
duction, where,  in  the  first  scene,  the  Tribunes  are  tearing  the  garlands  from 
the  statues  of  Caesar,  foreshadowing  evil  to  the  great  Roman ;  the  rising 
action  or  complication,  leading  through  the  assassination  scene ;  the  turning 
point,  where  Brutus  allows  the  servant  of  Antony  to  introduce  his  master 
to  the  conspirators ;  the  falling  action,  or  resolution,  leading,  through  the 
affairs  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  in  ascendency,  and  those  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  on  the  wane,  to  the  climax  of  both  passion  and  action  interest;  the 
climax,  where  Brutus  is  forced  to  take  his  own  life  with  the  sword  that 
pierced  the  breast  of  Caesar;  and  finally,  the  catastrophe,  where  Antony 
pronounces  that  incomparable  eulogy  over  the  dead  Brutus.  While  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  turning  point  in  a  Shakespeare  play  does  not  always 
come  in  the  exact  center  of  a  drama,  it  is  noticeable  that  such  is  its  position 
in  both  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Julius  Caesar." 

In  "Julius  Caesar"  the  poet  has  presented  some  of  his  greatest  character 
studies.  Here  we  find  four  great  heroic  types — Caesar,  Antony,  Brutus, 
Cassius — and  we  might  add  Portia  and  Octavius.  Cassius  may  not  be  a 
hero  to  some  readers ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  every  tragic  hero  has  his 
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tragic  fault.  This  wily  politician  has  a  smooth  tongue  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands men,  but  Brutus  is  of  the  heroic  blood  of  Old  Rome.  Recall  the 
passages  where  he  shows  his  Roman  breeding.  He  does  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  "swear"  Romans;  the  "word"  of  a  Roman  is  as  binding  as  an  oath 
in  others.  He  would  not  consent  to  the  death  of  Antony,  "For  Antony  is 
but  a  limb  of  Caesar,"  and  he  would  not  be  "butcher"  in  this  deed.  He  could 
plot  the  death  of  a  friend  for  the  country's  good,  yet  he  was  the  gentlest 
of  men.  His  "tragic  fault"  was  in  not  yielding  to  those  who  understood, 
better  than  he  did,  not  only  men  but  the  conditions  in  Rome  as  well.  In  the 
end  his  enemy,  Mark  Antony,  could  stand  over  his  dead  body  and  say  to  all 
the  world,  "This  was  a  man."  This  laconic  sentence  contains  all  that  is 
admirable  in  a  great  heroic  character. 

Lastly,  there  comes  the  step  called  the  "application."  In  the  study  of 
heroic  types,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  consider  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  forms  of  duty  that  move  people  to  act — in  other  words,  the  different 
motives  to  action,  such  as  duty  to  self,  duty  to  family,  duty  to  society,  duty 
to  country,  duty  to  God.  Which  duty  is  the  highest  motive  ?  But  the  climax 
of  good  teaching  is  reached  when  the  instructor  succeeds  in  awakening  self- 
activity  in  the  learner.  Self-activity  may  manifest  itself  in  high  and  noble 
ambitions,  in  a  wonderful  spiritual  awakening,  and  in  a  desire  to  do,  to 
produce,  to  invent,  to  create.  If  the  study  of  plot  and  thought  and  character 
succeeds  in  arousing  the  pupil  to  a  desire  to  do  something  or  to  do  some- 
thing, the  purpose  of  the  English  course  will  have  been  sufficiently  fulfilled. 
The  proper  handling  of  a  play  may  lead  directly  to  the  assignment  or  two 
in  composition  work.  After  reading  "Julius  Caesar"  in  one  of  the  New 
York  City  public  schools,  the  teacher  suggests  that  the  pupils  write  a  play 
on  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  As  the  year 
was  the  anniversary  of  Henry  Hudson's  discovery,  the  subject  was  an 
appropriate  one.  The  pupils,  entering  on  the  work  with  some  zeal,  prac- 
ticed imagining  characters  and  writing  conversations.  They  took  delight  in 
sketching  Hendrick  Hudson  and  Peter  Stuyvesant.  An  efifort  was  made  to 
construct  plot.  Every  boy  in  the  grade  tried  his  hand  at  some  kind  of 
invention.  The  result  was  a  three-act  play,  which,  with  a  little  revision 
by  the  teacher,  was  presented  by  the  class  as  a  graduating  exercise. 

The  contention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  that  the  result — the 
awakening  of  the  learner  to  an  appreciation  of  good  literature,  the  kindling 
of  his  imagination,  the  rousing  of  his  spiritual  nature  and  the  inspiring  of 
his  ambition  to  do,  to  invent,  to  create — these  results  are  among  the  highest 
achievements  that  the  teacher  of  English  in  any  grade  may  hope  to  attain. 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

DECEMBER,     1909 

MatKematics— First  Year  (Contintied) 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

In  the  October  1909  number  of  the  Monographs,  Mathematics 
for  First  Year,  First  Half,  Grade  lA  and  First  Year,  Second  Half,  Grade 
IB,  was  planned  for  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

This  plan  will  give  the  work  for  the  same  grades  for  the  months  of 
November,  December  and  January. 

In  regard  to  methods  we  again  quote :  "No  attempt  is  made  to  dictate 
methods."  The  following  suggestions  are  oflfered :  Much  oral  drill  and 
blackboard  work  should  be  given. 

The  Combinations. — Special  importance  is  attached  to  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  The  following  are  the  steps  which  should  be  followed  in  learning 
the  combinations  of  each  table.  Only  some  of  them  will  be  mentioned  here. 
"Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  required 
operations,"  The  combinations  that  have  been  taught  in  the  preceding  grade 
should  be  reviewed  frequently.  The  results  of  combinations,  miscellaneously 
presented,  should  be  given  without  the  aid  of  any  form  of  mnemonics  or 
external  devices.  The  combinations  should  be  applied  in  the  solution  of 
simple  problems,  in  order  that  their  mastery  may  be  seen  to  be  a  means 
to  an  end. 

Problems. — Numerical  relations  may  be  found  wherever  the  mind 
seeks  them ;  hence  problems  may  be  derived  and  should  be  derived  from  the 
life  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  farm,  the  laboratory,  the  factory  and  the 
railroad,  as  well  as  from  the  shop  and  the  bank.  The  limitation  of  problems 
to  transactions  in  dollars  and  cents  tends  to  give  practical  arithmetic  a  purely 
formal  and  disciplinary  character ;  on  the  other  hand,  excursions  into  other 
fields  of  human  activity,  while  sacrificing  nothing  of  the  disciplinary  value 
of  the  subject,  give  it  a  varied  and  interesting  content. 

First  Half— Grade    1  A 

NOVEMBER. 

Counting. — 20  to  40;  further  if  practicable. 

Numeration. — 20  to  40. 

Addition.— 2's  continued ;  1  and  2,  2  and  2,  3  and  2,  4  and  2,  5  and  2. 
Column  addition :  one's  and  two's  mingled. 

Problems. — Involving  combinations  taught;  toy  money;  buying  and 
selling;  cents;  five-cent  pieces;  dimes. 

Counting.—    0123456789 
10    11     12     13     14     15     16    17     18     19 
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20    21     22  23    24    25    26    27    28    29 

30    31     32  33    34    35    36    37    38    39 
40 


Now  the  use  of  objects  collected  purposely  for  counting  lessons,  how- 
ever, seems  no  longer  necessary.  Little  exercises  in  counting  the  number 
of  children  present ;  counting  the  pencils  to  be  distributed ;  counting  them 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson  when  they  are  collected ;  counting  the  children  ar- 
ranged in  aisles,  each  aisle  containing  ten ;  counting  colored  squares  to  be 
used  in  the  manual  training  work ;  the  crayons  to  be  used. 

Numeration. — ^Work  arranged  as  follows: 

40 


0 

10 

20 

30 

1 

11 

21 

31 

2 

12 

22 

32 

3 

13 

23 

33 

4 

14 

24 

34 

5 

15 

25 

35 

6 

16 

26 

36 

7 

17 

27 

37 

8 

18 

28 

38 

9 

19 

29 

39 

0  with  1  written  at  left  becomes  10 — previously  taught ;  0  with  2  written 
at  left  becomes  20 ;  0  with  3  written  at  left  becomes  30 ;  0  with  4  written  at 
left  becomes  40. 

Drills  for  Numeration: 

Circular  arrangement  again  containing  the  ten  figures  in  promiscuous 
order  and  the  figure  1,  2,  3  or  4,  which  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
when  written  at  the  left  of  the  cipher  or  the  other  figures  used,  as : 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

6 

1 

9 

4 

6 

5 

4 

1 

7 

2 
2 

2 

3 

8 

8 

4 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

7 

9 

3 

8 

2 
1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

5 

6 

5 

1 

7 

In  Circle  A 

19 

17  14 

13 

12 

11 

18 

16 

15 

10 

In  Circle  B 

21 

23  25 

27 

29 

28 

26 

22 

24 

20 

In  Circle  C 

30 

39  38 

Z7 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

In  Circle  D 

40 

46  42 

43 

47 

41 

45 

49 

48 

44 

Show  how  addition  table  of  2's  is  mgde. 
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I 

II 

III 

nil 
mil 

Again,  1- 

2- 


Children  read: 
II  1  and  2  are  3 

II  2  and  2  are  4 

II  3  and  2  are  5 

II  4  and  2  are  6 

II  5  and  2  are  7. 


Reverse  the  order: 

2  and  1  are  3; 
2  and  2  are  4; 
2  and  3  are  5; 
2  and  4  are  6; 
2  and  5  are  7. 


-2;  saying  1  and  2  are  3,  until  they  reach  5  and  2 

-2  are  7 ;  then  reverse. 

-2 

-2 

-2 


Have  combinations  studied  with  this  arrangement : 
12  3  4  5 

2  2  2  2  2 


3  4  5  6  7 

These  studied:    1  and  2  are  3,  through  5  and  2  are  7;  then  in  reverse 
order :  2  and  1  are  3,  through  2  and  5  are  7. 

Later  on,  oak  sheet  cards  prepared  without  answer.    Child  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  as : 

12  3  4  5 


2  2  2  2  2 

1  and  2  are  3,  2  and  1  are  3 ;  2  and  2  are  4 ;  3  and  2  are  5,  2  and  3  are  5 ; 
4  and  2  are  6,  2  and  4  are  6 ;  5  and  2  are  7,  2  and  5  are  7.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  let  the  child  give  the  addition  in  both  ways. 

Column  addition,  I's  and  2's  combined. 


First  way 


3 
4 

5 
7 


4 
6 
6 
8 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Other 

way,  beginning  at  top: 

6 

7 

3      4 

5      7 

7 

3      5 

7 

7 

8 

2      3 

5      8 

9 

10 

2      3 
2      3 

4  5      9 

5  10 

Idea  of  greater  than;  less  than,  continued;  how  much  greater;  how 
much  less. 

3  and  2;  2  and  3.     Which  the 

greater?     Which  the  less?     Let  the 

3  2  2  3  child  find,   from  actual  count  of  the 

objects,  both  the  same. 
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h  h  h  h  h  h  h  4  and   1;  3  and  3.      Which    the    greater? 

h  h  h  h  Which  the  less?     Actually  count  and  find  out 

: —  that  6  is  one  more  than  5  ;  that  5  is  one  less 

5  6  than  6. 

With  which  can  1  buy  more  things,  a  five-cent  piece  or  a  ten-cent  piece  ? 
Which  is  more,  a  five-cent  piece  or  a  ten-cent  piece  ?  Which  is  less  ?  Which 
is  the  one  that  will  give  me  the  greater  purchasing  power,  the  five-cent  piece 
or  the  dime? 

Problems  involving  combinations  taught: 

Much  oral  work.  All  written  work  should  be  preceded  by  oral  work. 
Problems,  original  and  dictated;  toy  money  transactions,  ' 

Tell  a  story  with    2 

2 


I  had  2  marbles;  my  brother  gave  me  2  more,  then  I  had  4;  2  and  2 
are  4.     (Child  may  write  4  under  2.) 

2 
Tell  a  story  with     4 


6 

I  had  4  oranges  and  bought  2  more;  then  I  had  6;  4  oranges  and  2 
oranges  are  6  oranges.  Child  supplies  the  missing  2,  putting  it  in  its  cor- 
rect place. 

Tell  a  story  with     5 

2 


I  had  5  lemon  sticks  and  bought  2  more ;  then  I  had  7  lemon  sticks ; 
5  lemon  sticks  and  2  lemon  sticks  are  7  lemon  sticks.  Child  steps  to  the 
board  and  writes  the  answer. 

Tell  a  story  with     3 


5 

I  had  3  tops;  brother  gave  me  2  more;  then  I  had  5  tops;  3  tops  and 
2  tops  are  5  tops.    Child  writes  2  under  3. 

Buy  ten  candies  which  cost  one  cent  each.     How  much  will  they  cost? 

Pay  your  fare  and  my  fare  in  the  elevated  car.    How  much  will  that  be  ? 

Ride  in  the  Third  Avenue  car;  pay  your  fare  with  a  dime.  Keep  the 
change  to  put  in  your  bank?    How  much  money  will  you  put  in  your  bank? 

Get  me  a  two-cent  stamp  and  two  1-cent  postals.  How  much  money 
must  I  give  you  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Counting  by  tens  may  be  introduced ;  many  of  the  children  can  do  this 
without  instruction :   10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  lOO: 

DECEMBER. 

Counting. — 1  to  49,  if  practicable. 

Numeration. — 1  through  50. 

Addition. — Combinations  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  2,  as  far  as 
6  and  2.  The  value  of  each  number  and  of  each  combination,  as  5  and  2, 
2  and  5,  6  and  2,  2  and  6,  should  be  recognized  at  sight,  without  counting; 
the  combinations  memorized.     Column  addition. 
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Measurements  and  Comparisons. — Along  lines  outlined  in  former 
article.  Two  groups  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  compared  to  determine 
which  is  the  greater  group,  which  is  the  smaller  group,  how  many  more, 
how  many  less. 

Counting. — 1  to  49;  further  if  practicable.  Have  individual  counting 
covering  the  work  from  1  to  30.  The  new  work  will  be  the  introduction  to 
tlie  forty  family,  counting,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48  and  49.  The 
teacher  must  call  upon  the  children  who  count  hesitatingly.  She  must  not 
be  satisfied  till  the  child  counts  with  rapidity,  with  ease  and  with  accuracy. 

Have  drills  on  the  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9; 

on  the  teens:  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19; 
on  the  twenties :  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 ; 
on  the  thirties:  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  V? ,  38,  39; 
on  the  forties :     40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49. 

The  horizontal  arrangement  is  given  above  and  the  vertical  arrange- 
ment in  columns,  giving  each  family  its  place,  will  give  the  work  for  the 
numeration.  Ask  children  to  read  certain  columns,  perhaps  the  units  column, 
the  tens,  known  as  the  teens,  the  twenties,  the  thirties  and  the  forties. 

Addition. — The  old  combinations  are  0  and  2,  1  and  2,  2  and  2,  3  and 
2,  and  4  and  2.  The  new  work  is  5  and  2,  and  6  and  2.  There  must  be 
arrangement  of  objects,  at  first;  then  all  helps  must  be  done  away  with 
and  the  drills  must  be  constant  until  the  combinations  are  recognized  at 
sight.  For  the  column  addition,  the  ones  and  twos  are  combined ;  numbers 
within  ten.  The  same  arrangements  for  rapid  drills  in  addition  should  be 
continued,  the  new  combinations  taking  the  place  of  the  old. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. — Along  the  lines  presented  in  for- 
mer articles.  Again  two  groups  of  objects  of  same  kind  compared  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  greater  group,  which  is  the  smaller  group,  how  many 
more,  how  many  less. 

Groups  of  objects:  One  group  of  five;  second  group  of  two;  result, 
seven  objects. 

Another  arrangement :  One  group  of  two ;  second  group  of  five  ;  result, 
seven  objects. 

Questions:  Which  is  the  greater  group?  Which  is  the  smaller?  How 
many  more  in  the  greater  group?     How  many  less  in  the  smaller? 

The  child  by  actual  experience,  by  actual  contact  with  the  objects,  ar- 
ranging them  as  suggested,  finds  that  the  number  of  objects  of  the  two 
groups  are  alike.  The  same  process  is  gone  through  in  the  arrangement  of 
objects  in  two  other  groups,  illustrating  4  and  2  are  6,  2  and  4  are  6.  Other 
exercises  illustrative  of  groups  showing  more  objects  in  one  group  than 
in  another,  less  objects  in  one  group  than  in  another,  how  many  more  and 
how  many  less,  claim  the  attention.  Group  arrangements  of  four  objects 
and  two,  and  three  objects  and  two;  five  objects  and  two,  and  four  objects 
and  two;  six  objects  and  two,  and  five  objects  and  two. 

Illustration  of  group  arrangement — chart  to  show  the  same : 


B  C  D 
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Count  objects  in  Group  A,  6.  Count  those  in  Group  B,  5.  Which  is 
more,  5  or  6  ?  How  much  more  is  6  than  5  ?  How  much  less  is  5  than  6  ? 
Which  is  more,  4  and  2  or  3  and  2?  How  much  greater  is  4  and  2  than 
3  and  2  ?  How  much  less  is  3  and  2  than  4  and  2  ?  Same  manner  of  pro- 
cedure for  five  objects  and  two  compared  with  four  objects  and  two;  six 
objects  and  two  compared  with  five  objects  and  two. 

Problems  involving  combinations  taught  thus  far  should  be  constantly 
reviewed.  Vary  the  problems.  At  times  dictate  the  problems ;  again  ask 
for  original  problems ;  sometimes  allow  the  children  to  select  their  own 
combinations ;  then  again  ask  for  problems  involving  the  combinations  you 
wish  to  be  used. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — All  written  work  should  be  preceded  by  oral. 
Examples :    (1)1  had  5  blue  balls  and  2  red  balls.     How  many  balls  did 

1  have?  (2)  I  caught  2  fish  on  Monday  morning  and  5  fish  on  Tuesday. 
How  many  fish  did  I  catch?  (3)  Herbert  had  6  pin-wheels,  and  his  brother 
made  2  more  for  him.     How  many  did  he  have  then?     (4)  William  had 

2  rolls  and  mother  had  4  rolls.     How  many  rolls  did  they  have  together? 

JANUARY. 

Counting. — 1  to  50 ;  further  if  practicable ;  1  to  100 ;  lO's  to  100. 
Numeration.— 50  to  100;  1  to  100. 
Addition. — 7  and  2,  8  and  2,  9  and  2. 
Column  Addition, 

Special  Work. 

Counting. — Have  individual  counting;  children  in  class  counted;  begin 
with  a  chosen  number  and  allow  child  to  count  until  stopped.  When  the 
teacher  is  confident  that  every  child  is  able  to  count  from  1  to  50,  she  may 
continue  the  counting  and  perhaps  be  able  to  teach  the  remaining  numbers, 
thus  covering  the  ground  from  1  to  100. 

Counting  by  lO's  to  100  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  children:  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100.  The  numeration  from  50  to  100  will  not 
prove  difficult  if  the  preceding  work  has  been  well  taught. 

The  new  work  will  be  the  introduction  of  the  fifty  family,  the  sixty 
family,  the  seventy  family,  the  eighty  family  and  the  ninety  family. 

The  two  following  arrangements  always  prove  helpful  in  numeration 
of  figures : 
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Vertical  arrangement: 
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Allow  children  to  state  members  of  families :  0  to  9,  10  to  19,  20  to  29, 
30  to  39,  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  to  79,  80  to  89,  90  to  99. 

Name  the  first  number  in  any  column  and  ask  child  to  go  on  to  end 
of  column. 

Addition. — After  the  presentation  of  objects  has  given  the  child  the 
understanding  of  number  and  number  relations,  then  the  facts  must  be 
learned ;  there  must  be  drills ;  the  facts  must  become  positive  knowledge. 

7  8  9  Card  arrangements  as  previously  spoken 

2  2  2  of  to  give   combinations   7   and   2   are   9,   8 

and  2  are  10,  9  and  2  are  11. 

9  10  11 

Column  Addition^  with  the  I's  and  2's  mingled. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. — Continue  along  lines  outlined  in 
former  article.  Again,  two  groups  of  objects  of  same  kind  compared,  to 
determine  which  is  the  greater  group,  which  is  the  smaller  group,  how 
many  more,  how  many  less. 

Problems  involving  all  the  combinations  that  have  been  taught ;  dic- 
tated problems ;  original  problems. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — All  written  work  should  be  preceded  by  oral 
work. 

Type  Examples  for  First  Year — First  Half. 

( 1 )  James  paid  3  cents  for  a  book  and  1  cent  for  a  pencil.  How  much 
did  he  pay  for  both?  (2)  There  are  2  candies  on  the  mantel  and  1  candy 
on  the  windowsill.  How  many  candies  are  there  altogether?  (3)  Lucy  had 
2  pin-wheels  and  her  father  gave  her  2  more.  How  many  had  she  then? 
(4)  John  lost  2  cents  and  had  3  cents  left.  How  much  money  had  he  at 
first?  (5)  There  were  5  birds  on  the  top  branch  of  a  tree.  A  little  while 
later  I  noticed  6  birds.  What  had  happened?  (6)  How  much  money  do 
you  need  to  pay  for  3  two-cent  stamps?  (7)  Fred  has  4  large  tops  and  his 
mother  gave  him  1  more.  How  many  had  he  then?  (8)  Lucy  is  7  years 
nld.  Her  brother  Robert  is  1  year  older.  How  old  is  Robert?  (9)  William 
took  a  walk  nf  5  miles  in  the  morning  and  2  miles  in  the  afternoon.  How 
many  miles  did  he  walk?  (10)  I  saved  $1  in  September  and  $1  in  October. 
ITow  much  money  did  I  save?  (11)1  ordered  3  pumpkin  pies  and  2  lemon 
pies.     How  many  pies  did  I  order?     (12)  There  were  6  cows  in  the  field. 
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Another  one  joined  them.  How  many  were  there  then?  (13)  Herbert 
had  9  yellow  crayons  and  his  teacher  gave  him  1  blue  crayon.  How  many 
pieces  of  crayon  did  he  then  have?  (14)  Walter  is  4  years  old.  In  how 
many  years  will  he  be  6?  (15)  A  balloon  dealer  sold  8  red  balloons  and  2 
blue  balloons.  How  many  balloons  did  he  sell?  (16)  Paid  $8  for  a  coat 
and  $1  for  a  cap.  How  much  did  they  cost?  (17)  I  bought  9  books  and 
found  there  were  11  children  for  whom  they  were  to  be  bought.  How 
many  children  had  to  go  without  them?  (18)  Here  is  a  blue  square  of 
paper;  now  take  2  more  squares.  How  many  will  you  have  then?  (19)  At 
the  birthday  party  there  were  6  boys  and  2  girls.  How  many  children  were 
invited?  (20)  John  chose  7  scrap  pictures  and  his  sister  gave  him  2  more. 
How  many  did  he  then  have?  (21)  Take  this  quart  of  milk  and  empty  it 
into  pint  bottles.  How  many  pint  bottles  will  there  be?  (22)  Pay  for 
your  fare,  Lewis,  with  a  dime.  How  much  change  will  you  get?  (23)  How- 
many  dimes  must  I  give  you  for  your  10  cents?  (24)  Henry  spent  1  dime 
on  Monday,  1  dime  on  Tuesday,  and  1  dime  on  Wednesday.  How  much 
money  did  he  spend?  (25)  Divide  an  apple  pie  into  2  equal  parts.  What 
part  of  the  pie  will  each  be?  (26)  How  much  money  must  I  give  you 
for  1  dime  and  1  five-cent  piece?  (27)  From  a  paper  of  pins  I  took  5  pins 
the  first  time,  2  pins  the  second  time,  and  2  pins  the  third  time.  How  many 
pins  did  I  then  have?  (28)  Tom  came  home  with  4  chestnuts,  2  hickory 
nuts,  2  peanuts  and  2  walnuts.  How  many  nuts  did  he  bring  home?  (29) 
"Tick,  tock ;  tick,  tock ;  tick,  tock ;  tick,  tock" ;  said  the  clock.  How  manv 
times  did  it  tick?  (30)  John  climbed  10  steps  of  the  ladder;  he  took  every 
other  step.    How  many  times  did  he  step  ? 

Second   Half— Grade    IB 

NOVEMBER. 

/Numeration. — 1  to  100. 
Counting. — 3's  to  18. 

Addition. — 1  4-  3 ;  through  91  +  3  =  94. 
Subtraction. — 4  —  1 ;  through  94  —  3  r=  91. 
Column  Addition. 

Making  Change. — Buying  and  selling. 

Problems. — Oral :  only  one  operation  in  a  problem.  Written :  addition 
and  subtraction.    Integers  of  two  orders;  50  to  70. 

Counting. — Children  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  Children  in  certain 
aisles  counted  by  three.  Mounting  ladders  by  threes.  Distributing  articles 
by  threes.  Marching  by  threes ;  same  method  as  in  previous  month ;  3,  6, 
9,  12,  15.  18. 

Addition. — Along  same  lines  as  preceding  month's  work ;  the  new 
combinations  developed  and  memorized  as  suggested  before  this.  Much  oral 
drill.  Special  importance  is  attached  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  com- 
binations. The  combinations  that  have  been  taught  in  the  preceding  grade 
should  be  reviewed  frequently. 
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As  the  addition  in  this  grade  calls  for  increasing  and  decreasing  a  num- 
ber of  two  orders,  much  time  was  given  to  the  frequent  reviews  of  the  work 
taught  in  the  preceding  grade  (as  the  syllabus  suggests)  because  the  addition 
taught  there  was  increasing  the  integers  of  one  order.  When  the  increasing 
of  the  integer  of  one  order  is  firmly  fixed,  the  increasing  of  the  integers  of 
two  orders  comes  readily,  as  explained  in  the  combinations. 

1        91  2        92  3        93 

4.1         +1         +1        +1        +1         +1 


2  92  3  93  4  94;  etc. 
Likewise : 

1  81  2  82  3  83 

_^2  +2  +2  +2  +2  +2 


3        83  4        84  5        85;  etc. 

Addition. — The  combination  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  3 : 

0123456789 

+3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3 


The  special  work  will  be04-3;7  +  3;8  +  3;9-f3. 

The  addition  of  1  +  3,  2  -f  3,  3  -f  3,  4  +  3,  5  +  3,  6  +  3  will  be 

carried  out  as  suggested  in  work  for  the  previous  months,  viz. : 

1         11        21        31        41        51        61        71        81        91 

+3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3 


Subtraction  taught  along  the  same  lines,  too. 

4        14        24        34        44        54        64        74        84        94 
—3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3 


The  main  work  will  be  the  subtraction  of  3  from  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  on  this 
the  success  of  the  other  work  largely  depends. 

Card  Arrangements. 
11        23        32        45        57        69        78        86        94 

+3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3 
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Cards  on  which  the  following  only  appear: 

0246897135 

+3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3      +3 
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3  4 

—3      —3 


5         6 
—3      —3 


7 

-3 


8 

-3 


9 

-3 


Where  applicable,  wise  to  have  these  statements: 

13        24        35        46        57        68        79 
—3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3      —3 


10 


21        32        43        54        65        76 


3_3  =^  0;  13  — 3  : 
5  — 3  =  2;  35  — 3: 
7  — 3  =  4;  57  — 3  : 
9  — 3  =  6;  99  — 3  : 

Special  cards  for: 

0        10        20        30 
+3      +3      +3      +3 


10. 
32. 
54. 
96. 

40 
+3 


4  —  3  =  1 ;  24  —  3 
6  —  3  =  3;  46  — 3 
8  —  3  =  5;  68  —  3 


50 
+3 


60        70        80 
+3      +3      +3 


3        13        23 

Special  cards  for : 

3         13        23 
_3      _3      _3 


33        43 

33        43 
-3      —3 


53        63        73        83 


53 
— o 


63 
—3 


73        83 
-3      —3 


0        10        20        30 


40 


Special  cards  for  7  -\-  3  =  10 
Special  cards  for  10  —  3  =  7 
Special  cards  for  8  -}-  3  =  11 
Special  cards  for  11  —  8  =:  8 
Special  cards  for  9  -f-  3  =  12 
Special  cards  for  12  —  3  r=    9 


50        60        70        80 

through  97  +  3  =  100. 
through  100  —  3  =  97. 
through  98  +  3  =r  101. 
through  101  —  3  =  98. 
through  99  -h  3  =  102. 
through  102  —  3  =    99. 


21. 
43. 
65. 


90 

+3 

93 

93 
—3 

90 


If  in  any  of  these  combinations  the  teacher  does  not  care  to  take  up 
the  addition  where  the  result  is  in  the  hundreds,  why  not  stop  ere  this  result 
is  reached? 

Column  Addition. 

3 
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3 

True,  the  course  of  study  says,  "In  column  addition  not  more  than  five 
numbers" ;  but  again  we  read,  "Both  the  course  of  study  and  the  syllabus 
provide  for  minimum  requirements.  Pupils  capable  of  more  rapid  advance- 
ment should  not  be  confined  to  the  limits  set  in  the  syllabus  for  the  grade." 
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Buying  and  Selling. — Making  change;  according  to  work  outlined 
for  previous  month. 

Problems. 

Had  5  marbles ;  lost  3.    How  many  left  ? 

Bought  1  top  for  3  cents.    What  did  I  have  to  pay  for  3  ? 

Won  7  cherry  pits  from  one  boy ;  3  from  another.  How  many  did  I 
then  have?  J 

11  boys  absent  in  the  morning;  3  more  in  the  afternoon.  How  many 
absent  then? 

51  boys  present  Monday  morning;  54  Monday  afternoon.  What 
happened? 

Tell  your  own  story  with     14  16  90  93 

+3  —  +3  —3 
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9  trees  to  be  planted  ;  3  in  a  row.    How  many  rows  ? 

12  soldiers.  Captain  says,  "March,  march,  three  by  three."  How  many 
rows  of  3? 

Little  Bo-peep  lost  some  of  her  sheep.  She  went  out  with  15;  came 
back  with  12.    How  many  did  she  lose  ? 

Father  earned  1  dollar  on  Monday,  1  dollar  on  Tuesday,  1  dollar  on 
Wednesday,  1  dollar  on  Thursday,  1  dollar  on  Friday  and  1  dollar  on  Sat- 
urday. He  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  9-dollar  overcoat.  How 
much  money  must  he  take  from  last  week's  earnings  to  make  up  the  9  dollars? 

The  tailor  ordered  21  yards  of  silk  for  mother's  dress.  He  came  again 
and  said  he  needed  3  more  yards  of  silk.  How  much  should  he  have  asked 
for  at  first? 

There  were  40  trees  in  the  garden ;  3  were  blown  down  in  a  wind 
storm.    How  many  remained  ? 

Ten  boys  in  aisle  one,  ten  in  aisle  two;  ten  boys  in  aisle  three;  ten  in 
aisle  four;  ten  boys  in  aisle  five,  ten  in  aisle  six.  How  many  boys  were 
there  in  class  ? 

The  stage  had  seats  for  45  boys ;  there  were  48  boys.  How  many  would 
have  to  stand? 

DECEMBER. 

Counting.— I's  to  100;  2's  to  20;  3's  to  18;  4's  to  20. 

Notation. — 1  to  100. 

Numeration. — 1  to  100. 

Addition  Tables. — The  combinations  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  4. 

Column  Addition. —  (Written) — In  column  addition  not  more  than 
five  numbers ;  no  addends  greater  than  4. 

In  addition  and  subtraction,  two  orders ;  no  carrying,  no  borrowing. 

Problems. —  (Oral) — Only  one  operation  in  a  problem;  numbers  with- 
in 20.     (Written) — Addition  and  subtraction. 
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Counting.— 4,  8,  12,  16,  20. 
Addition  Tables. — 


0        12        3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

+4444 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Subtraction  Tables. — 

4        5        6        7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

—4444 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

With  the  addition  the  subtraction  is  to 
4_4^0;  1  +  4=5,  5  — 4=1;  2  + 
9  +  4  are  13,  13  take  away  4  leaves  9. 

In  addition  and  subtraction,  two  orders ; 

Same  line  of  procedure  as 


be  taught,  as:    0  +  4  =  4, 
4  =  6,  6  —  4  =  2,  as  far  as 

no  carrying,  no  borrowing. 


10  +  4, 

through  90  +  4 

14- 

—  4,  through 

94- 

—  4 

11  +4, 

through  91  +  4 

15 

—  4,  through 

95  - 

4 

12  +  4, 

through  92  +  4 

16 

—  4,  through 

96 

—  4 

13  +  4, 

through  93  +  4 

17 

—  4,  through 

97- 

—  4 

14  +  4, 

through  94  +  4 

18 

—  4,  through 

98 

4 

15  +  4, 

through  95  +  4 

19 

—  4,  through 

99- 

—  4 

16  +  4, 

through  96  +  4 

20 

—  4,  through 

100 

4 

17  +  4, 

through  97  +  4 

21 

—  4,  through 

101 

4 

18  +  4, 

through  98+4 

22 

—  4,  through 

102 

4 

19  +  4, 

through  99  +  4 

23 

—  4,  through 

103 

4 

JANUARY. 

Drill  on  all  special  work  previously  given.  Drill  on  errors  that  were 
made  frequently.  Lay  particular  stress  on  the  following  combinations,  con- 
sidered as 

Special  Work. 

6  7  8  9  6  +  4,  through  96  +  4;  7  +  4, 
+4444  through  97  +  4 ;  8  +  4,  through  98  +  4 ; 
9  +  4,  through  99  +  4. 

Also  upon  10  —  4,  through  100  —  4;  11  —  4,  through  101  —  4; 
12  —  4,  through  102  —  4;  13  —  4,  through  103  —  4. 

More  practical  demonstrations  of  measurements  and  comparisons. 

Problems. —  (Oral) — Only  one  operation  in  a  problem;  numbers  with- 
in 20.     (Written) — Addition  and  subtraction. 

Type  Examples  for  First  Year — Second  Half. 

(1)  May  had  4  dolls  and  at  Christmas  received  3.  How  many  did  she 
then  have?  (2)  John  had  3  cents  and  lost  the  3  cents  on  his  way  to  school. 
How  much  money  had  he  left?  (3)  One  boy  was  absent  on  Monday  and 
3  boys  were  absent  on  Tuesday.  How  many  boys  were  absent  on  the  two 
days?     (4)  May  paid  2  cents  for  a  stamp  and  3  cents  for  postals.    How 
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much  money  did  she  spend?  (5)  There  were  9  birds  on  a  branch  of  a  tree. 
When  1  looked  again  there  were  12.  What  had  happened?  (6)  Spent 
7  cents  for  a  book  and  paid  for  it  with  a  dime.  How  much  change  did  I 
get?  (7)  In  the  soldier  game  there  were  2  rows  of  soldiers,  3  in  each  row. 
How  many  soldiers  were  there?  (8)  We  read  5  pages  in  one  reader  and 
3  pages  in  another.     How  many  pages  did  we  read?     (9)  A  squirrel  had 

9  acorns  and  dropped  3.  How  many  had  he  left?  (10)  Tell  a  story  with 
6  -\-  3.  (11)  Tell  a  story  with  19  —  16.  (12)  There  are  8  wooden  houses 
on  one  side- of  the  street  and  3  brick  houses  on  the  other  side.  How  many 
houses  are  on  the  block?  (13)  Tom  ate  3  cherries  and  then  ate  7  more. 
How  many  has  he  eaten?  (14)  Louis  had  4  sharpened  lead-pencils  in  his 
box.  When  he  opened  his  box  only  1  pencil  had  a  point.  What  had  hap- 
pened? (15)  There  were  6  dogs  belonging  to  James.  In  the  evening  only 
3  were  to  be  found.  How  many  were  missing?  (16)  Frank  had  $8  in  his 
bank.  He  gave  $3  to  his  mother.  How  much  money  had  he  then?  (17) 
John  is  5  years  old.  Lucy  is  2  years  younger.  How  old  is  Lucy?  (18) 
Jennie  had  7  cents  and  her  mother  gave  her  3  cents  more.  How  much 
money  had  she  then?  (19)  There  are  11  boys  with  100  per  cent,  in  Arith- 
metic in  lA,  3  boys  with  100  per  cent,  in  IB.  How  many  boys  in  the  two 
classes  were  perfect?  (20)  There  were  21  birds  on  a  tree;  3  more  joined 
them.  How  many  were  there  then?  (21)  There  were  21  birds  on  a  tree; 
3  flew  away.  How  many  were  left?  (22)  There  were  22  girls  in  a  class 
and  19  boys.  How  many  more  girls  than  boys?  (23)  Mother  had  promised 
an  Easter  egg  to  31  children.  She  counted  28  eggs.  How  many  more  eggs 
did  she  need?  (24)  William  had  $39  in  the  bank  and  needed  $42  for  his 
rent.  How  much  more  money  will  he  have  to  earn?  (25)  22  men  were 
working  in  a  mill;  3  were  discharged.  How  many  were  left?  (26)  Mother 
preserved  7  pints  of  jelly  on  Monday  and  3  pints  on  Tuesday.  If  she  put 
it  up  in  quart  bottles,  how  many  quart  bottles  did  she  need?     (27)   Paid 

10  cents  for  fare,  3  cents  for  milk,  2  cents  for  a  book.  How  much  money 
did  I  spend?  (28)  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  pay  for  6  balloons  at 
3  cents  apiece?  (29)  In  a  park  stage  the  fare  for  1  person  is  10  cents. 
How  much  money  does  the  conductor  get  for  3  fares?  (30)  A  farmer 
sold  30  eggs  one  day,  10  eggs  more  on  the  second  day.  How  many  eggs 
did  he  sell  on  the  second  day?  (31)  How  many  eggs  will  I  get  if  I  send 
for  a  dozen?  (32)  I  have  10  quarts  of  milk  for  some  poor  families.  I  wish 
to  send  each  family  a  pint.  How  many  families  will  then  receive  a  pint? 
(33)  For  the  space  at  the  window  I  need  a  piece  of  carpet  a  foot  long.  How 
many  inches  is  that?  (34)  4  apple  pies  and  4  miore  apple  pies  are  how  many 
pies?  (35)  There  are  29  soldiers  on  deck  and  33  sailors.  How  many  more 
soilors  than  soldiers?  (36)  Peter  had  10  firecrackers  in  his  pocket;  4  went 
off.  How  many  had  he  left?  (37)  Ida  has  5  cents,  Jennie  has  4  cents. 
How  much  money  have  both?  How  much  less  is  the  money  than  a  dime? 
('38)  There  were  6  birds  on  a  telegraph  wire;  4  more  came.  How  many 
were  there  then?  (39)  I  have  2  dimes  and  1  five-cent  piece.  How  many 
cents  is  that?  (40)  There  were  21  boys  invited  to  go  on  a  picnic;  4  could 
not  go.     How  many  went?     (41)  Lewis  is  2  years  old.     How  old  will  he 
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be  in  4  years  from  now?  (42)  Francis  has  1  unruled  pad  and  4  ruled  ones. 
How  many  pads  has  he?  (43)  There  were  4  birds  on  the  one  rose  bush; 
4  birds  on  the  other  rose  bush.  How  many  birds  on  both  bushes?  (44) 
Jane  bought  paper  for  7  cents.  She  had  3  cents  to  pay  for  it.  How  much 
more  money  did  she  need?  (45)  I  have  32  books  on  my  desk.  There  are 
28  children  in  the  class.  How  many  more  books  are  there  than  I  need? 
(46)  Spent  1  cent  for  a  pencil,  2  cents  for  a  book  and  1  cent  for  a  rubber. 
Paid  with  a  five-cent  piece.  How  much  change?  (47)  There  were  6  balls 
on  my  desk;  2  rolled  away.  How  many  still  on  the  desk?  (48)  A  boy 
saved  18  cherry  pits  for  a  game.  He  needed  4  more.  How  many  did  he 
wish  to  have?  (49)  Paid  $4  for  a  hat,  $7  for  a  suit.  How  much  more  did 
the  suit  cost  than  the  hat?  (50)  There  were  8  fish  on  the  hooks;  4  escaped. 
How  many  were  left?  (51)  Start  with  3  and  count  to  18.  (52)  Start  with 
2  and  count  to  20.  (53)  Start  with  4  and  count  to  20.  (54)  Tell  your  own 
story  with  32  —  4.  (55)  Tell  a  story  with  43  —  39.  (56)  Draw  a  line 
a  foot  long.  How  many  inches  will  that  be?  (57)  If  a  line  is  10  inches 
long,  how  much  shorter  is  that  than  a  foot?  (58)  Pay  your  fare  and  my 
fare.  Give  the  conductor  a  dime.  How  much  change  will  you  get?  (59) 
There  were  17  hickory  nuts  in  the  dish  and  4  chestnuts.  How  many  nuts 
altogether?  (60)  Count  by  lO's  to  100.  (61)  Cut  this  apple  pie  into  two 
equal  parts  for  John  and  May.  How  much  of  the  pie  will  each  have?  (62) 
Arrange  20  dots  in  rows  of  4's.  How  many  rows  will  there  be?  (63)  Ar- 
range 40  dots  in  rows  of  10s.  How  many  rows  will  there  be?  (64)  Empty 
8  quart  bottles  of  milk  into  pint  bottles.  How  many  pint  bottles  will  you 
need?  (65)  Empty  10  pint  bottles  into  quart  bottles.  How  many  quart 
bottles  will  you  need?  (66)  How  many  inches  must  your  ruler  be  to  meas- 
ure 1  foot  of  carpet?  {67)  How  many  rows  of  apples  will  you  have,  if  you 
arrange  30  apples  in  rows  of  10?  (68)  What  number  added  to  68  will 
give  70?  To  78  will  give  82?  To  69  will  give  72?  (69)  What  number 
taken  from  99  will  leave  95?  From  102  will  leave  99?  Prom  104  will 
leave  100?  (70)  What  number  taken  from  100  will  leave  98?  Prom  92 
will  leave  89?  Prom  50  will  leave  46?  (71)  Add  2  +  2-f2+2  +  2. 
(72)  How  many  2's  have  10?  (73)  How  can  we  say  it  and  write  it  in  a 
shorter  way?  Five  times  2  are  10.  2X5  =  10.  (74)  John  had  20  tops 
some  time  ago.  Now  he  has  16.  How  many  did  he  lose?  (75)  I  wish  I 
had  100  cents  in  my  bank.  I  have  96  cents.  How  many  more  do  I  wish 
to  have? 


Conversations— Hygiene— 2  A— 2  B 

I.     Necessity  for  Eating. 

To  build  up  body.  To  keep  body  from  wearing  out.  To  keep  body 
warm. 

(a)  Why  taller  this  year  than  we  were  last?  Why  do  we  need  larger 
clothes?  Why  do  we  weigh  more?  What  makes  one  grow?  Why  must 
we  eat?  Would  a  tree  grow  if  placed  on  the  floor?  If  we  pull  plants  up 
by  the  roots  what  happens?  How  are  plants  fastened  to  the  soil?  What 
do  roots  find?  Therefore  if  plants  need  food  to  make  them  grow,  we 
certainly  do  as  we  do  more  work. 

(&)  Our  parents  eat,  too,  and  they  do  not  grow  as  much  as  children 
do.  Let  us  see  why  they  eat?  Why  does  your  coat  need  mending?  So 
does  our  body  wear  out.  When  we  think  or  run  or  play  our  bodies  are 
wearing  away — every  time  we  breathe.  What  do  you  think  mends  our 
bodies? 

(c)  Which  do  you  think  feels  the  cold  more — a  hungry  child  or  a 
child  that  has  had  a  good  dinner? 

11.     Importance  of  Regularity  in  Eating. 

Three  meals  a  day.  Not  eat  between  meals.  Stomach  needs  a  rest 
as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  it  does  not  get  a  rest,  our  food 
will  not  be  properly  digested.  Do  not  eat  before  going  to  bed  as  digestion 
goes  on  slowly  then.  When  bell  rings  and  we  go  home  what  meal  do  we 
eat?  What  meal  did  we  have  before  we  came  to  school?  What  meal  do 
we  have  toward  evening?  How  many  meals  do  we  have  a  day?  When 
should  we  not  eat?    Why? 

III.     Kinds  of  Food.     Wholesome  Solid  Food. 

Review  reasons  for  eating.  Why  do  Esquimo  children  eat  fatty 
things?  Fatty  things  that  will  warm  the  body?  Something  we  eat  on 
our  bread?  Hard-shell  things  that  we  must  crack?  Sweet  things. 
Fruits  have  sugar.  Name  some.  Something  that  we  put  our  butter  on. 
What  do  farmers  grow  in  their  fields?  What  do  we  make  from  wheat? 
We  need  fatty  foods — sweet  foods,  not  too  much,  and  starchy  foods.  Ex- 
plain why  bread  after  being  chewed  tastes  sweet — starch  of  flour  changed 
to  sugar.  Name  some  starchy  foods :  Potatoes,  rice,  macaroni,  tapioca, 
corn,  corn-meal.  Bread,  oatmeal,  muffins,  cakes  made  from  flour,  all  come 
from  grain,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn.  Starch  in  all  changes  to  sugar. 
We  are  fond  of  sweets  and  are  not  satisfied  with  natural  sweets  in  grains 
and  fruits,  but  add  sugar  to  oatmeal,  etc.,  and  generally  eat  too  much. 
Fatty,  starchy,  sweet  foods  are  good  to  warm  the  body  but  we  must  not 
eat  too  many  foods  to  warm  the  body  but  also  foods  to  make  body 
grow.  Foods  to  mend  the  body  and  make  it  grow  large  and  strong. 
Milk  contains  all.  Bread,  made  from  wheat-flour.  Oatmeal,  beef,  fish, 
poultry — good  meat.     Pork  not  a  safe  meat  to  eat.     Eggs,  peas,  beans. 
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Turnips,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  celery,  beets,  lettuce.    In  summer  to  be  cool 
eat  foods  that  will  not  heat  the  body.    Fruit  (ripe)  good  in  summer. 

IV.     Wholesome  Liquid  Food — Water. 

Live  longer  without  food  than  without  water.  Reason :  so  necessary. 
Three-quarters  of  our  bodies  by  weight  is  water.  Water  in  the  mouth 
helps  to  prepare  food  for  swallowing.  Water  found  in  stomach  helps 
digestion.  Water  in  blood  helps  blood  to  flow  easily  through  the  body. 
Flesh — soft  and  tender.  Would  be  hard  and  dry  were  it  not  for  the  water. 
Water  cleans  the  inside  of  the  body.  As  the  body  wears  away,  water  in 
the  blood  soaks  up  the  worn-out  matter  and  washes  it  away.  Water  in 
the  body  is  not  always  the  same.  Water  passing  out  on  a  cold  day,  we 
can  see — like  a  little  steam — does  same  on  a  warm  day — we  do  not  see  it 
though,  as  it  is  passing  from  our  mouth.  It  passes  from  our  body  in  the 
form  of  perspiration.  The  w^ater  that  leaves  our  body  every  day  must 
be  made  up  by  taking  in  more.  Water  need  not  come  in  the  form  of  a 
drink  but  in  food.  Rice — swells  and  soaks  up  water.  Juicy  fruits  contain 
water.  Why  get  thirsty  after  running?  Perspire — water  leaves  the  body 
and  need  water  to  take  its  place.  Thirst  tells  us  the  body  needs  water. 
Pure  water.  Boiled.  Know  impure  water  by  smelling  or  tasting  it. 
Never  drink  water  that  is  near  a  cemetery,  barn-yard,  pig-pen  or  water 
flowing  over  an  unhealthy  place. 

V.     Proper  Food  for  Children. 

W^hen  we  are  growing,  our  bones  need  lime  to  make  them  strong  and 
hard.  If  we  eat  the  right  kind  of  food  we  get  enough  lime  for  our  bones. 
Cake — wliite  bread  are  not  good  when  we  should  be  eating  oatmeal  and 
Graham  or  whole  wheat  bread.  Where  do  we  get  lime?  not  eat  it  clear. 
Grain  growing  takes  lime  out  of  the  earth — eat  bread  and  other  foods 
made  from  grains.  Cow  gets  lime  in  grass — we  get  lime  in  the  milk 
that  we  get  from  the  cow.  If  children  do  not  have  enough  lime  in  food, 
the  bones  become  weak  and  small.  Blood  made  from  food.  If  we  eat  the 
right  kind  of  food,  the  blood  carries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  the  kind  of 
food  every  part  needs.  Bones  get  what  they  need  for  making  more  bone ; 
the  stomach  gets  what  it  needs ;  no  part  is  left  to  starve.  But  if  we  eat 
cakes  and  candy  when  we  should  eat  bread  and  butter,  some  parts  of  the 
body  will  go  hungry.  Blood  will  not  have  in  it  what  all  the  parts  need. 
Blood  must  be  kept  pure  by  fresh  air — exercise  outdoors.  Good  food 
makes  bones  strong,  muscles  firm,  brain  good  thinker.  Children  need 
more  food  than  grown  people  because  children  are  losing  strength  more 
rapidly  in  their  work  and  play. 

VI.     Proper  Mastication  of  Food.  ^ 

Care  of  stomach — not  made  to  chew  food — give  it  only  its  proper 
work.  Teeth  made  to  chew  food  not  stomach.  If  stomach  is  made  to 
chew  food  instead  of  teeth  it  will  become  too  tired  to  do  its  own  work 
well. 
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VII.  Effects  of  Too  Rapid  Eating  and  Overeating. 
If  you  eat  too  much  you  make  your  stomach  do  more  work  than  it 
ought,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  tire  the  stomach  with  overwork.  Stomach 
not  made  to  work  all  the  time ;  it  needs  a  rest  as  much  as  you  do  after 
running  or  playing.  Everything  you  swallow  has  to  go  in  the  stomach, 
as  there  is  no  other  place  for  it  to  go.  The  stomach  must  get  rid  of  it. 
Therefore  remember  this  when  you  see  something  you  would  like  to  eat, 
but  know  that  you  have  eaten  enough  already. 

VIII.     The  Teeth. 

Two  rows  of  cutters  or  grinders.  Hard,  white  and  of  different 
shapes.  Front  teeth  for  biting  off  food ;  back  teeth  for  chewing,  grind- 
ing. Part  of  tooth  we  see  is  called  the  crown ;  protected  by  thin  covering 
called  enamel,  which  looks  like  ivory;  hardest  substance  in  the  body. 
Part  we  cannot  see  is  called  the  root  and  it  is  firmly  placed  in  the  jaw. 
Teeth  are  fed  by  some  of  the  food  which  they  help  to  prepare  for  nourish- 
ment. They  are  not  selfish.  Do  not  take  food  as  they  prepare  it,  but 
wait  until  their  turn  comes.  The  first  teeth  (20)  are  small.  At  six  or 
eight  years  of  age  when  the  jaw  begins  to  grow  larger,  these  teeth  loosen 
so  they  can  be  taken  out  easily  to  make  room  for  the  second  or  permanent 
set.  The  permanent  set,  thirty-two  teeth;  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  Front 
teeth  small  and  sharp — cutting  or  biting  food — double  teeth  "grinders" 
do  the  hardest  work — crush  or  grind  food.  Last  four  teeth  to  come  are 
wisdom  teeth — after  a  person  is  twenty  years  old  they  come.  Why  called 
wisdom  teeth? 

IX.  Care  of  Teeth  at  Home. 

Teeth  brushed  after  every  meal ;  food  left  in  teeth  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  enamel.  If  the  enamel  is  destroyed  it  never  forms  again,  and  the 
teeth  decay  or  crumble.  If  food  is  not  removed  it  renders  the  teeth  un- 
pleasant to  look  upon  and  the  breath  offensive.  Use  a  quill  or  wooden 
toothpick  to  clean  the  teeth — never  in  the  presence  of  others.  Take  care 
of  both  sets  of  teeth.  Never  use  a  pin  near  them.  Never  use  them  to 
crack  nuts  or  bite  thread.  Do  not  let  anything  very  hot  or  very  cold 
come  against  the  teeth.  Heat  and  cold  may  cause  the  hard  covering  of 
the  teeth  to  crack. 

X.  Care  of  Teeth — Dentist. 

Everyone,  young  or  old,  should  visit  a  dentist  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
see  if  his  teeth  need  attention.  If  the  enamel  is  injured  he  can  prevent 
toothache  and  serious  consequences  if  he  knows  it  in  time.  We  must  do 
as  they  advise  us,  as  dentists  and  doctors  are  very  good  friends  to  us. 

XI.     Importance  of  Good  Teeth. 
Good  teeth  not  only  look  nice  but  keep  our  entire  body  in  condition, 
as  chewing  our  food  well  is  the  first  step  toward  good  digestion. 

XII.      Al,C0H0L. 

Good  ripe  fruit  is  a  good  food.  Sweet  juice  of  good  fruits  made  into 
poisonous  drinks.     It  seems  a  pity  to  have  good  fruit  spoiled  to  make 
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drinks  that  harm  us.  Wine — grapes.  Crush  grapes  in  a  press,  squeeze 
juice  into  a  big  tub.  Dust  on  grape  skins  is  carried  into  tub  as  the  juice 
is  pressed  out.  There  are  ferments  in  this  dust;  these  ferments  spoil  the 
good  grape  juice.  Juice  of  grapes  is  sweet;  sugar  is  formed  in  the  grapes 
while  the  grape  is  ripening.  The  ferments  change  this  sugar  of  the  grape- 
juice,  after  it  has  been  pressed  out,  into  gas  and  a  poison.  Cannot  do 
this  while  the  juice  is  inside  of  the  unbroken  grape,  for  they  do  not  get 
inside  the  fruit  while  it  remains  whole.  When  the  juice  is  left  standing 
in  the  tub,  the  ferments  that  were  on  the  skin  and  stems  of  the  grapes, 
work  on  the  sugar  of  the  juice;  other  ferments  from  the  air  get  into  the 
tub  also.  We  know  when  the  ferments  turn  the  sugar  into  a  gas  or  poison 
by  the  little  bubbles  we  see  rising  through  the  juice.  The  gas  passes  out 
into  the  air  but  the  poison  remains  in  the  wine  and  makes  the  wine 
poisonous.  The  name  of  this  poison  is  alcohol.  Cider  made  from  juice  of 
apples.  This  ferments  and  contains  alcohol.  Some  drinks  that  have 
alcohol  in  them  are  made  from  grains — barley,  rye,  corn.  Grains  contain 
starch,  starch  changes  to  sugar  when  you  eat  it.  Starch  in  grains  turns 
to  sugar  if  the  grain  is  kept  warm  and  moist. 

XIII.    Tobacco. 

Plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  making 
snuff,  Snufif-taking,  almost  ceased.  Chewing  is  an  injurious,  untidy 
habit;  breath  offensive;  juice  cannot  be  swallowed;  clothing  likely  to  be 
spotted.  Smoking — tobacco,  a  poison ;  injurious  to  the  body ;  tobacco 
has  a  poison  called  nicotine  which  destroys  the  nerves  and  the  strength. 

XIV.    Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Upon  the  Physical  Growth. 

(a)  The  Effect  Upon  the  Bones. — To  keep  the  bones  healthy  we  must 
avoid  poisons.  We  learned  that  the  blood  feeds  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  When  we  eat  or  drink  anything  poisonous,  the  blood  takes  it  up 
and  carries  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Tobacco  is  a  poison.  It  injures 
the  bones.  It  is  harder  for  the  bones  to  heal  when  broken,  if  they  have 
been  poisoned  by  tobacco.  Alcohol  is  also  a  poison.  It  deprives  the 
bones  of  some  of  their  food  and  leaves  in  place  of  it  a  mineral  that  makes 
them  more  brittle. 

(&)  Effect  Upon  the  Muscles. — As  the  blood  carries  food  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  it  carries  poisonous  substances,  if  we  use  them,  as  well  as 
food,  to  the  muscles,  just  as  it  did  to  the  bones.  Tobacco  makes  the  mus- 
cles thin  and  weak;  they  cannot  give  the  help  that  is  needed,  if  they  have 
been  poisoned.  Alcohol  makes  the  muscles  weak  and  unsteady.  Should 
we  injure  a  muscle,  it  will  not  heal  as  it  should,  as  the  alcohol  destroys 
some  of  the  nourishment  that  the  blood  tries  to  carry  to  the  injured  part, 
and  leaves  in  place  of  its  natural  food  a  poisonous  substance, 

(c)  Effect  upon  the  Skin. — The  skin  of  those  who  use  tobacco  be- 
comes sallow  or  yellow  and  pale.  Gives  the  body  an  unpleasant  odor  and 
discolors  the  skin.  Alcohol  gives  the  skin  an  unnatural  redness.  Alcohol 
interferes  with  the  escape  of  perspiration  and  the  little  tubes  and  pores 
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of  the  skin  are  not  kept  open  as  they  should  be.    The  skin  loses  its  beauty 
and  softness. 

(d)  Effect  upon  the  Heart. — Explain  the  action  of  the  heart.  To- 
bacco makes  the  heart  beat  faster  than  it  should.  It  weakens  it  and 
makes  it  unsteady.  Alcohol  causes  the  nerves  that  keep  guard  over  the 
blood-vessels  or  tubes  to  become  weakened  and  enlarged,  the  blood  flows 
with  greater  force  through  them,  and  the  quantity  in  the  skin  is  much  in- 
creased. The  heart  has  to  work  faster  to  keep  the  enlarged  blood-vessels 
full.  When  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  has  worn  ofi,  the  heart  is  left  weaker 
because  of  its  extra  work,  and  the  blood  has  lost  much  of  its  necessary 
heat.  The  person  that  has  taken  the  alcohol  becomes  weaker  and  colder 
instead  of  stronger  and  warmer.  Alcohol  produces  an  unhealthy  fat  in 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  makes  a  person  weak  instead  of  strong. 
The  blood  undergoes  a  change,  which  prevents  it  from  nourishing  the 
body. 

(e)  Effect  upon  the  Lungs. — Tobacco  smoke  injures  the  delicate  lin- 
ing of  the  nose  and  throat  and  the  little  tubes  that  take  air  to  the  lungs. 
The  breath  of  a  person  who  uses  tobacco  always  smells  very  bad.  Air 
that  has  tobacco  smoke  in  it  is  unfit  to  breathe.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a 
person  to  spoil  with  tobacco  smoke  the  air  he  has  to  breathe  himself,  but 
it  is  worse  for  him  to  spoil  in  this  way  the  air  which  other  people  have  to 
breathe.  Alcohol  is  as  bad  for  the  lungs  as  it  is  for  the  bones,  muscles, 
skin  and  heart.  (Short  talk  on  the  appearance  of  the  lungs.)  When 
one  has  poisoned  his  blood  by  drinking  wine  or  beer,  the  lungs  help  to 
get  rid  of  the  poison.  Some  of  the  alcohol  passes  out  of  the  blood  into 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  and  is  breathed  out  with  the  other  impurities  in 
the  form  of  a  vapor  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  this  that  gives  the 
sickening  smell  to  the  breath  of  the  person  who  has  been  taking  these 
alcoholic  drinks.  This  alcohol  hurts  the  delicate  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It 
causes  the  small  blood-vessels  to  stretch  and  makes  the  lungs  more  liable 
to  colds  and  coughs.    It  often  causes  hoarseness. 

(f)  Effect  on  the  Stomach. — Tobacco  contains  a  strong  substance 
that  is  dissolved  by  the  saliva  and  thus  gets  into  the  stomach.  This 
weakens  the  stomach  and  makes  it  less  able  to  keep  up  the  churning 
motion  that  mixes  the  food  with  the  juice  of  the  stomach.  Tobacco 
smokers  and  tobacco  chewers  are  troubled  with  weak  stomachs.  Alcohol 
hurts  the  tender  lining  of  the  stomach,  as  it  does  the  delicate  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  and  when  much  of  it  is  used  it  often  makes  sores  in  the  inside 
of  the  stomach.  Alcohol  also  injures  the  gastric  juice  and  makes  it  un- 
able to  dissolve  the  food  as  it  should.  Alcohol  also  hardens  the  food  in 
the  stomach  and  makes  it  less  easy  for  the  gastric  juice  to  dissolve.  In 
these  and  other  ways  alcoholic  drinks  give  people  weak  stomachs. 
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"Saved." — Landseer. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Think  of  one  word  that  would  be  a  good  name  for  this  picture. 

2.  How  do  you  think  the  dog  feels? 

3.  Do  you  like  the  dog's  face  and  color? 

4.  Would  you  like  to  own  a  dog  like  this  ? 

5.  What  dO'  you  think  the  child  has  been  doing? 

6.  Do  you  think  she  was  a  very  good  little  girl  ? 

7.  Does  the  dog  love  the  little  girl  ? 

8.  Is  this  a  good  picture  of  a  dog? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  good  example  of  dogs'  faithfulness. 

2.  A  lesson  is  given  to  all  children. 

3.  Children's  sympathy  and  love  will  be  awakened  by  a  study  of  this 

picture. 

4.  A  beautiful  study  of  a  dog. 

"Shoeing  the  Horse." — Landseer. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  What  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  whole  picture? 

2.  Is  the  horse  gentle? 

3.  Is  the  man  gentle? 

4.  Is  the  horse  afraid  of  the  man? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  horse  would  let  you  ride  on  his  back?     Why? 

6.  Does  the  horse's  hair  show  good  care?    Why  do  you  think  so? 

7.  Of  what  is  the  dog  thinking? 

8.  Why  is  the  donkey  here? 

9.  Would  the  picture  be  nicer  if  there  was  no  window  ? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  great  lesson  of  kindness  is  taught. 

2.  Beauty  in  animal  life  is  shown. 

3.  A  specimen  of  one  of  man's  occupations. 

4.  The  great  intelligence  of  the  horse  and  dog  is  displayed. 

"The  Balloon." — Dupre. 
Value. 
I.     Aesthetic. 

1.  What  are  all  the  people  watching? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  these  people  think  the  balloon  is  a  wonderful  I 

thing?    Why?  I 

3.  What  have  they  been  doing? 

4.  Where  is  this  place?    Is  it  a  pretty  place?    What  makes  it  so? 

5.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 
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6.  Is  it  warm?    How  can  you  tell? 

7.  What  time  of  day  is  it? 

8.  What  do  you  think  the  little  boy  has  been  doing? 

Note  to  Teachers. — The  original  of  this  picture  may  be  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 
II.     Utilitarian. 

1.  An  explanation  about  the  balloon  is  suggested. 

2.  A  good  study  of  a  landscape. 

3.  A  splendid  example  of  expression  in  face  and  attitude. 

4.  Country  life  is  shown. 

5.  An  occupation  which  can  be  seen  by  every  child. 

"The  Strawberry  Girl." — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
V^alue. 

I.  Aesthetic.  ,      :    ;   ii 

1.  Do  you  think  the  man  who  painted    this    picture    was    fond    of 

children  ? 

2.  Are  her  eyes  beautiful?    Why? 

3.  Why  has  she  her  hands  folded  and  held  so  tightly? 

4.  Where  has  she  been? 

5.  Do  you  think  she  is  happy?    Why? 

6.  What  kind  of  a  basket  has  she? 

7.  Why  is  she  given  the  name,  "The  Strawberry  Girl"? 

II.  Utilitarian. 

1.  A  perfect  study  of  a  child's  face. 

2.  A  suggestion  of  one  of  the  delights  of  children. 

3.  A  great  expression  of  sweetness. 

4.  Difference  in  dress  and  customs. 

"Dignity  and  Impudence." — Landseer. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  expression  of  the  large  dog? 

2.  Of  the  small  dog? 

3.  Would  the  large  dog  hurt  the  small  one? 

4.  What  species  of  a  dog  is  the  large  one? 

5.  The  small  one? 

6.  Is  this  picture  well  named? 

7.  Where  are  these  dogs? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  good  study  of  dog  life. 

2.  Two  marked  differences  in  expression. 

3.  An  illustration  of  the  love  of  one  animal  for  another. 

"Piper  and  Nutcrackers." — Landseer. 
Value. 
I.     Aesthetic.     • 

1.  What  are  the  squirrels  doing? 

2.  Where  are  they  all  ? 
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3.  What  is  the  little  piper  doing? 

4.  Are  the  squirrels  listening  to  him? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  squirrels  are  pretty? 

6.  Do  you  think  they  would  hurt  you  if  you  petted  them?  Why  not? 
II.     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  story  of  the  squirrel's  life  is  suggested. 

2.  Friendliness  between  bird  and  other  animals  shown. 

3.  Beauty  of  form  and  coloring  of  squirrels  is  pictured. 

"Spring." — Knaiis. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Would  you  like  to  be  in  a  place  like  this? 

2.  What  time  of  the  year  does  this  picture  suggest? 

3.  Note  the  look  of  pleasure  in  the  child's  face. 

4.  Look  how  carefully  she  handles  the  flowers. 

5.  Tell  the  names  of  the  flowers  and  a  little  about  them  from  what 

you  see. 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  every  child  is  described. 

2.  A  love  of  nature  is  awakened. 

3.  What  does  this  picture  recall  in  the  mind  of  every  little  one? 

4.  A  simple  study  of  a  landscape. 

Note. — Pictures  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum. 

"Young  Kittens." — Knaiis. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Note  the  loving  manner  in  which  the  child  holds  the  kittens. 

2.  How  does  the  mother  cat  feel  toward  the  little  girl? 

3.  Note  particularly  the  attitude  of  the  old  cat. 
3.  Do  the  cats  enjoy  being  caressed? 

5.  Notice  the  playfulness  of  the  little  kittens  in  the  straw. 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  Playing  with  kittens  is  one  of  children's  pleasures. 

2.  Kindness  to  animals  taught. 

3.  Feeling  of  a  mother  toward  her  little  ones  is  clearly  shown. 

"The  Broken  Pitcher." — Bouguereau. 

Who  is  sitting  in  the  picture?  What  is  around  her  shoulders?  How 
are  her  feet  dressed? 

Do  you  think  she  is  a  rich  girl?    Why? 

What  is  on  the  ground  at  her  feet  ?    What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

How  does  the  girl  look  now  that  the  pitcher  is  broken?    Why? 

Where  is  the  girl  sitting?  What  is  that  at  the  upper  left  hand  side  of 
the  picture? 

Why  did  the  girl  come  to  the  pump?  Do  you  think  she  is  a  city  or  a 
country  girl?    Why?    Does  she  live  in  a  flat  country  or  is  it  hilly? 
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"The  Nearest  Way  Home." — H.  L.  Jeunne. 

How  many  people  are  in  the  picture  ? 

What  is  flowing  along  in  front  of  tliem? 

Where  are  they  standing? 

Which  of  the  children  is  the  bigger?  Who  stands  in  front  of  her? 
What  has  she  in  her  left  hand? 

What  has  the  boy  hanging  from  his  arm?  Why  is  he  holding  the  girl's 
apron  so  tightly  ?    What  else  is  he  holding  ? 

How  are  the  children  going  to  cross  the  brook  ?  Why  are  they  crossing 
it  instead  of  going  around  it?    Is  it  far  across? 

What  is  growing  in  the  brook  ?  What  grows  about  among  the  stones  ? 
What  is  growing  in  the  back  part  of  the  picture  ? 

What  season  do  you  think  it  is  ?    Why  ? 

"Summer  Pleasures."- — B.  Plockhorst. 

How  many  persons  are  in  this  picture ?  Who  is  running  ahead?  Who 
is  sitting  down  ?    What  is  the  woman  doing  ? 

Are  these  city  or  country  people  ?  Are  they  rich  or  poor  ?  Why  ?  Look 
at  the  picture  and  see  if  you  can  tell  where  they  live.    Is  it  a  very  tall  house  ? 

What  is  the  little  boy  trying  to  do?  How  many  butterflies  are  there? 
Their  color?  What  has  the  boy  in  his  other  hand?  What  is  the  little  girl 
on  the  ground  doing?  What  has  she  in  both  hands?  What  is  flying  over 
her  head?    At  her  side? 

What  does  the  woman  wear  on  her  head  ? 

What  kind  of  shoes  have  these  children? 

What  are  growing  all  around  in  the  grass?    What  season  is  it? 

What  can  you  get  a  glimpse  of,  at  the  edge  of  the  grass  just  beyond 
the  boy?    What  is  growing  beside  this  water?    Before  the  house? 

What  animals  are  following  these  people?  What  color  are  they?  How 
many  can  you  see? 

"Wait  a  Minute!" — Artist  Unknown. 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  is  in  the  little  girl's  lap?  What 
is  in  her  hands?    What  is  she  trying  to  do  with  the  dog? 

Where  is  the  girl  sitting?  What  has  she  been  doing?  What  is  on 
the  table?    What  has  the  dog  just  knocked  over? 

What  color  is  the  dog?  Large  or  small?  Is  he  very  shaggy?  Do  you 
think  he  likes  to  have  the  napkin  tied  around  his  neck? 

Is  the  little  girl  having  a  good  time  ?    How  do  you  know  ? 

"Judgment  of  Paris." — Elizabeth  Gardner. 

How  many  people  are  in  the  picture  ?  How  many  boys  ?  Girls  ?  Who 
is  sitting?    Who  are  standing? 

What  is  the  boy  offering  the  girl  ?  Which  little  girl  is  prettiest  ?  Which 
is  dressed  the  best?  What  does  she  wear  in  her  hair?  On  her  feet?  What 
about  the  feet  of  the  other  children? 

Is  the  little  girl  glad  to  get  the  apple?  How  do  the  other  girls  feel 
about  it? 
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What  is  growing  back  of  the  children  ?  Where  do  you  think  the  chil- 
dren arc? 

Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner  is  an  American  girl  who  has  lived  nearly  all 
her  life  in  Paris.  Studied  under  Bouguereau.  Her  paintings  are  very  like 
his.    She  is  now  his  wife. 

"You  Won't  Have  Any!" — E.   Munier. 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ?  Which  person  is  the  older  ?  What  is 
she  sitting  on?    What  has  she  in  her  hand?    What  is  in  the  basket? 

What  is  the  little  boy  trying  to  do?  Why  does  the  girl  hold  him  back? 
What  is  she  saying? 

What  is  on  the  ground  beside  the  boy?    What  is  in  the  cart? 

Where  are  these  children  playing?  What  are  growing  in  the  back- 
ground? 

What  can  you  see  at  the  right  of  the  picture?  What  is  the  bridge  made 
of?    What  do  you  suppose  is  under  it? 

"Children  Wading  in  Surf." — Jozef  Israels. 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ?  How  many  children  are  there  ?  What 
is  the  biggest  one  carrying? 

Where  are  the  children  ?  Is  the  water  very  deep  where  they  are  ?  How 
do'  you  know? 

What  have  the  children  on  their  feet?  What  are  they  doing?  What 
have  they  on  their  heads  ? 

What  is  in  the  water  beside  the  children  ?  What  has  the  boat  to  make 
it  move? 

Which  child  is  not  in  the  water  at  all?  Where  is  he?  How  does  he 
keep  from  falling? 

What  has  the  last  child  in  her  hand  ?  What  is  she  doing  with  her  dress  ? 
What  is  she  doing  with  her  right  hand  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  water  that  looked  like  this?  Where?  Is  it  smooth 
all  over  ?  How  does  it  taste  ?  What  do  we  call  it  ?  What  is  that  long  white 
foamy  streak  out  in  the  water  called  ? 

"Little  Red  Riding  Hood." — G.  Ferrier. 

Who  is  in  the  picture?  What  is  her  name?  What  color  is  her  dress? 
What  is  on  her  head  ?    How  is  it  fastened  ? 

Where  is  she?  What  grows  all  around  her?  What  season  is  it? 
Where  is  she  going? 

What  animal  has  just  come  along?  What  does  he  want  to  do?  What 
animal  does  a  wolf  look  like?    What  kind  of  teeth  has  he? 

What  has  Red  Riding  Hood  on  her  arm?  What  are  in  the  basket? 
Whom  are  they  for? 

What  has  Red  Riding  Hood  on  her  feet? 

Is  she  afraid  of  the  wolf? 

What  little  things  are  growing  close  to  her  feet? 

Have  the  children  finish  telling  the  story. 


By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

Appreciation  of  Poetry — Whittier. 
Using  the  same  reader  as  for  the  Longfellow  lessons  (it  contains  also 
a  series  of  lessons  on  Whittier),  read  for  the  children  the  poem  entitled 
"The  Poet  and  the  Children,"  on  page  85.  Tell  them  that  the  poem  is  about 
Mr.  Longfellow,  but  it  was  written  by  his  friend,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Then  let  them  look  at  the  picture  of  his  birthplace  on  page  88.  Ask 
them  many  questions  about  the  picture. 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  this?"    "A  country  place." 
"What  kind  of  a  house  do  you  see  in  the  picture?"    "A  farm-house." 
"What  do  you  see  in  the  front  of  the  picture?"    "A  bridge." 
"What  do  you  suppose  is  under  it?"    "Water." 

"Look  through  the  lesson  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  sentence  about  this 
water."    "A  brook  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

"What  do  you  call  that  part  of  the  house  which  projects  out  in  front?" 
"The  porch." 

"What  is  it  used  for?"    "People  sit  out  there  to  get  the  air." 
"What  else  do  you  see  in  front  of  the  house?"     "A  lawn."     "A  row 
of  trees."  i  '    .  1    'fj 

"What  do  you  see  between  the  trees  and  the  road?"    "A  wood-pile." 
"And  on  the  other  side  of  the  road?"    "Another  wood-pile." 
"Why  does  the  farmer  pile  up  so  much  wood?"     "To  have  it  ready 
for  the  winter."  I  '^'^j 

"What  do  you  see  beyond  the  wood-pile?"    "The  woods." 
"Whose  home  is  this?"     "It  was  Mr.  Whittier's  when  he  was  a  boy." 
"Where  do  you  suppose  he  loved  to  play?"     "In  the  woods."    "Down 
at  the  brook." 

"On  page  91  you  can  see  a  picture  of  Mr.  Whittier  as  he  looked  when 
a  man.  He  always  liked  to  remember  his  boyhood  on  the  farm.  He  wrote 
a  poem  telling  all  about  it.  He  called  it  'The  Barefoot  Boy.'  Why  do  you 
suppose  he  wrote  a  poem  about  a  barefoot  boy?"  "Because  he  went  bare- 
foot himself  when  he  was  a  boy." 

Let  the  children  read  first  the  prose  lesson  beginning  on  page  9L  Later 
the  poem,  bit  by  bit. 

THE   BAREFOOT   BOY. 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons. 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With   the   sunshine    on   thy    face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  I        ^  i 
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Take  the  first  line — "Blessings  on  thee,  little  man."  Seldom  will  a  child 
be  found  who  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  "Blessings  on  thee."  Tell  them 
that  it  means,  "I  hope  God  will  give  you  every  good  gift." 

"Why  is  the  boy  called  'little  man'.?"  If  the  children  cannot  answer, 
tell  them  that  it  is  because  he  is  like  a  man;  he  is  so  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

"What  does  'cheek  of  tan'  mean.'"'    "His  cheeks  are  brown." 
"What  makes  them  so?"     If  they  cannot  answer,  tell  them  that  it  is 
because  he  is  always  in  the  open  air.    The  sun  and  the  wind  tan  his  cheeks. 
"Why  does  he  turn  up  his  pantaloons?"     "So^  that  he  won't  get  them 
wet  when  he  wades  in  the  water." 

"What  is  meant  by  'merry  whistled  tunes'  ?"    "He  goes  along  whistling." 
"Why  does  he  do  that?"    "Because  he  is  always  happy." 
"'With  thy  red  lip.'     Why  are  his  lips  red?"     Tell  them  that  it  is 
because  he  is  in  perfect  health.    He  has  good  red  blood. 

"Why  do  they  become  redder  still  ?"    "Because  he  eats  strawberries." 
"How  does  the  sun  shine  on  his  face?"    "Through  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
which  is  torn,  and  hangs  over  his  face."     (It  is  too  bad  the  illustration  does 
not  bring  out  this  point.) 

"What  does  this  mean :  'From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy'  ?"  "It  means, 
'I  wish  you  happiness.'  " 

The  last  line  needs  no  explanation. 

Go  over  the  stanza  again,  bringing    out    the    meaning    of  each  part. 
Lastly,  have  it  read. 
Second  stanza: 

O,  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place. 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where    the    whitest    lilies    blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
For  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks. 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy. 

"What  is  meant  by,  *0,  for  boyhood's  painless  play'?" 

"When  you  say,  'O,  for  a  horse' ;  'O,  for  a  ball,'  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"You  mean  you  wish  you  had  one." 

"What  does  Mr.  Whittier  mean  by  that  line?"  "He  wishes  for  the 
play  he  used  to  have  in  his  boyhood." 

"What  does  'painless*  mean  ?"    "It  means  without  pain.    He  could  play 
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all  day  and  it  never  seemed  to  hurt  him.  Now  when  he  walks  or  works  it 
tires  him." 

"For  what  else  does  he  wish  besides  play?"  "Sleep;  the  sleep  he  used 
to  have  when  he  was  a  boy." 

"'Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day.'  What  does  that  mean?"  "It 
means  that  he  didn't  wake  up  all  night.    He  sleeps  until  the  day  comes." 

"What  does  'laughing  day'  mean?"    "When  the  sun  is  shining." 

"When  can  the  day  be  said  to  weep?"    "When  it  rains." 

"For  what  else  does  Mr.  Whittier  wish?"    "He  wishes  for  health." 

"  'Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules.'  What  does  that  mean?"  "It 
means  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  could  laugh  at  the  doctor's  rules.  He 
could  go  out  without  a  coat;  he  could  get  his  feet  wet,  and  not  take  cold. 
He  was  a  very  strong  boy." 

"What  does  knowledge  mean?"  "It  means  what  we  know  about 
anything." 

"Why  does  he  wish  for  knowledge?"  "He  wishes  to  know  the  things 
he  used  to  know  when  he  was  a  boy." 

"Why  doesn't  he  know  them  now?"  "He  forgets  about  them.  He 
has  so  many  things  to  think  of  since  he  became  a  man." 

"What  does  this  mean:  'Never  learned  of  schools'?"  "It  means  that 
he  never  learned  about  these  things  in  school." 

"Is  that  true  nowadays  ?"     "No,  we  learn  about  them." 

"What  do  we  call  the  study  of  God's  works?"  "We  call  it  Nature 
Study." 

Make  a  list  on  the  board  of  the  names  of  the  things  Mr.  Whittier  wished 
to  remember:  The  wild  bee,  the  wild  flower,  the  tortoise,  the  woodchuck, 
the  ground  mole,  the  robin,  the  oriole's  nest,  lilies,  berries. 

"What  did  he  wish  to  recall  about  the  wild  bee?"    "Its  morning  chase," 

"What  does  that  mean?"  Tell  them  that  it  means  a  hunt,  a  search 
among  the  flowers  for  materials  to  make  honey. 

"What  does  he  like  to  remember  about  the  wild  flowers  ?"  "Their  time 
and  place." 

"What  does  that  mean  ?"  Explain  that  the  former  means  the  time  that 
each  flower  blooms.  He  knew  them  so  well  that  he  knew  when  to  expect 
each  one.  He  knew  that  the  violet  blooms  in  May,  and  does  not  last  long; 
that  you  may  expect  to  see  dandelions,  buttercups  and  daisies  all  summer; 
that  the  goldenrod  and  the  aster  come  in  the  fall,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
other  flowers. 

"What  does  the  'place'  mean?"  "It  means  that  he  knew  just  where 
each  one  would  bloom :  the  violet  in  among  the  grass ;  the  dandelions  in  the 
meadow ;  daisies  and  buttercups  sometimes  in  the  meadow,  sometimes  by  the 
roadside;  goldenrod  and  aster  everywhere,  in  the  fields,  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  roadside. 

"What  does  he  remember  about  the  tortoise?"  "How  he  bears  his 
shell."  Tell  them  of  the  peculiar  covering  of  the  tortoise's  body;  how 
although  it  is  so  heavy,  he  can  carry  it  along;  how  he  can  hide  his  entire 
body,  head,  claws  and  all,  within  the  shell  if  he  so  desires. 
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"What  does  Mr.  Whittier  remember  about  the  vvoodchuck ?"  "That 
he  digs  a  cell." 

About  the  ground  mole?"    "That  he  sinks  a  well." 

"What  do  both  of  these  mean?"  "That  these  animals  dig  their  homes 
in  the  ground." 

"What  does  he  like  tO'  remember  about  the  robin?"  "How  she  feeds 
her  young." 

"How  does  he  know  about  this?''    "He  nmst  have  watched  her." 

"How  does  she  do  it?"  "She  goes  and  gets  a  worm.  When  the  little 
ones  see  her  coming,  they  open  their  mouths  wide;  sometimes  you  can't 
see  anything  but  mouth.     She  feeds  them,  one  after  the  other." 

"What  does  he  like  to  remember  about  the  oriole?"  "How  its  nest 
is  hung." 

"How  is  it  hung?"  "The  oriole  fastens  it  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  it 
swings  in  the  wind  like  a  cradle." 

"What  did  he  love  to  remember  about  the  lilies  and  the  berries?"  "He 
used  to  know  where  the  whitest  lilies  and  the  freshest  berries  grew." 

It  will  not  be  wise  tO'  dwell  too  much  on  the  next  line ;  the  ideal  is  not 
a  safe  one ;  the  children  are  only  too  prone  to  eschew  books  and  tasks. 

"'Nature  answers  all  he  asks.'  What  does  he  ask?"  "He  asks  about 
the  wild  bee,  the  wild  flower,  and  so  on;  he  wants  to  understand  all  about 
them." 

"How  does  he  get  his  questions  answered?"    "By  watching  carefully." 

"  'Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks.' 

What  do  these  lines  mean?"  Explain  that  they  mean  that  he  loves  to  be  alone 
with  Nature,  with  the  beautiful  work  of  God,  to  study  and  admire  them. 

"Why  is  he  called  part  and  parcel  of  her  joy?"  "Because  he  is  a  part 
of  iiature. 

"How  is  that?"    "Because  God  made  him." 

"What  does  the  last  line  mean?"  "It  means,  T  hope  that  God  will 
grant  you  every  blessing.'  " 

The  next  lesson  regarding  Mr.  Whittier  is  a  prose  one,  entitled  "Mr. 
Whittier's  School  Days."  It  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  poem,  "In  School 
Days." 

A  study  of  the  picture  is  first  in  order :  A  lonely  looking  farm-house, 
with  what  seem  to  be  poplar  trees  all  about;  let  the  children  describe  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Ask  them  how  they  would  have  liked  to  go  to 
school  there. 

Then  let  them  read  the  lesson. 

Tell  them  the  story  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  poem  of  Whittier's  in 
a  newspaper,  when  he  was  about  nineteen.  His  sister  Mary  had  sent  the 
poem;  it  was  considered  good  enough  to  be  printed.  Young  Whittier  was 
working  in  the  fields  one  day,  helping  his  father,  when  the  postman  passed 
on  horseback.  He  threw  the  paper  to  the  young  man.  He  opened  it  and 
saw  his  poem.     It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life.    It  was  then  that 
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he  made  up  his  mind  to  get  a  better  education  and  learn  to  become  a  great 
writer.    He  went  to  work  in  earnest  and  began  to  save  his  money.     After 
a  while  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  an  academy  or  high  school. 
This  is  the  poem : 

THE  EXILE'S   DEPARTURE. 

Fond  scenes,  which  delighted  my  youthful  existence, 

With  feelings  of  sorrow  I  bid  ye  adieu — 
A  lasting  adieu !    for  now,  dim  in  the  distance, 

The  shores  of  Hibernia  recede  from  my  view. 
Farewell  to  the  clififs,  tempest-beaten  and  gray, 

Which  guard  the  lov'd  shores  of  my  own  native  land. 
Farewell  to  the  village  and  sail-shadow'd  bay. 

The  forest-crowned  hill  and  the  water-washed  strand. 

I've  fought  for  my  country,  I've  braved  all  the  dangers 

That  throng  round  the  path  of  the  warrior  in  strife; 
I  now  must  depart  to  a  nation  of  strangers. 

And  pass  in  seclusion  the  remnant  of  life ; 
Far,  far,  from  the  friends  to  my  bosom  most  dear, 

With  none  to  support  me  in  peril  and  pain, 
And  none  but  the  stranger  to  drop  the  sad  tear 

On  the  grave  where  the  heart-broken  Exile  is  lain. 

Friends  of  my  youth !     I  must  leave  you  forever, 

And  hasten  to  dwell  in  a  region  unknown ; 
Yet  time  cannot  change,  nor  the  broad  ocean  sever 

Hearts  firmly  united  and  tried  as  our  own. 
Ah,  no !  though  I  wander,  all  sad  and  forlorn, 

In  a   far  distant  land,  yet  shall  memory  trace. 
When  far  o'er  the  ocean's  white  surges  I'm  borne. 

The  scene  of  past  pleasures — my  own  native  place. 

Farewell,  shores  of  Erin,  green  land  of  my  fathers — 

Once  more,  and  forever,  a  mournful  adieu ! 
For  round  thy  dim  headlands  the  ocean  mist  gathers, 

And  shrouds  the  fair  isle  I  no  longer  can  view. 
I  go — but  wherever  my  footsteps  I  bend. 

For  freedom  and  peace  to  my  own  native  isle, 
And  contentment  and  joy  to  each  warm-hearted  friend. 
Shall  be  the  heart's  prayer  of  the  lonely  Exile. 
The  teacher  can  use  her  judgment  as  to  whether  she  shall  read  this 
poem  to  the  class.    It  depends  on  the  temperament  of  the  children.    Hardy, 
sturdy  children  will  not  be  unfavorably  affected  by  it ;  for  those  of  nervous 
or  tender  constitution  it  will  be  apt  to  prove  too  affecting. 

A  prose  lesson  entitled  'Tn  School  Days"  is  next  in  sequence.  In  order 
that  the  children  may  understand  the  custom  of  "head  and  foot,"  as  they 
call  it,  let  them  use  it  in  a  spelling  lesson,  for  instance.  Let  them  go  up 
and  down,  and  see  who  can  stay  at  the  "head."  Those  who  fail  will  know 
how  Mr.  Whittier  felt  when  he  spelled  a  word  wrong.  Ask  those  who  go 
"above,"  how  they  feel.  Ask  them  if  they  feel  sorry  to  go  above  the  other 
child. 

"Why  did  the  little  girl  in  the  story  feel  sorry?"  "Because  she  loved 
the  little  boy,  and  knew  how  bad  he  felt  when  he  missed." 

Then  let  the  children  read  the  story  for  themselves.  They  will  now 
understand  it. 
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Later,  read  the  entire  poem,  "In  School  Days,"  to  the  class. 

Before  the  children  read  the  lesson  on  page  115,  let  them  look  again  at 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Whittier's  first  home  at  Haverhill.  Then  let  them  read, 
"The  old  farm  at  Haverhill  was  sold  in  1840."  Ask  them  how  old  Mr. 
Whittier  was  then.  He  was  born  in  1807.  Put  a  little  example  on  the 
board:  1840 
1807 


33.     He  was  33  years  old. 

Let  them  look  at  the  picture  of  the  Amesbury  home  and  describe  it, 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  homes?"  They  will  probably 
say,  "The  first  one  is  out  in  the  country."  If  they  cannot  explain  the  differ- 
ence, tell  them  that  the  second  is  in  a  village  street;  you  can  tell  by  the 
sidewalk;  that  a  great  many  people  live  in  a  village,  but  not  so  many  as  in 
a  city;  that  a  village  is  a  "little  city." 

Then  let  them  read  the  lesson,  questioning  them  as  they  go  along. 

"Why  did  the  children  call  Mr.  Whittier  'the  man  with  the  parrot'?" 
"Because  they  liked  the  parrot."     "Because  they  didn't  know  the  man's 


name." 


"Why  did  Mr.  Whittier  wish  the  parrot  to  be  quiet  on  Sunday?"  "Be- 
cause Sunday  is  the  Lord's  Day." 

Make  a  list  of  Mr.  Whittier's  pets:  the  parrot;  the  yellow  cat;  the 
large  dog,  Robin  Adair. 

"Why  did  the  dog  come  over  to  the  lady  when  she  was  singing  'Robin 
Adair'?"     "Because  he  thought  she  was  singing  about  him." 

There  was  a  beautiful  farm  called  Oak  Knoll  to  which  Mr.  Whittier 
used  to  go  now  and  then.  He  loved  it  because  it  was  out  in  the  country. 
He  loved  the  large  trees,  the  orchards,  and  the  beautiful  garden  with  a 
fountain  in  the  center. 

"What  pet  did  Mr.  Whittier  have  here?"    "He  had  a  squirrel." 

"What  was  the  squirrel's  name?"    "His  name  was  Friday." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  he  was  called  Friday?"  "Perhaps  the  gardener 
gave  him  to  Mr.  Whittier  on  Friday."  "Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  man  Friday." 

"Tell  some  of  the  things  that  Friday  used  to  do."  "He  used  to  run 
about  the  house."  "He  used  to  hunt  in  Mr.  Whittier's  pocket  for  nuts." 
"He  used  to  carry  a  nut  up  on  Mr.  Whittier's  shoulder,  crack  it,  and  eat  it 
there."  "He  used  to  gnaw  the  buttons  from  Mr.  Whittier's  coat,  while  he 
was  asleep."    "He  used  to  run  off  into  the  woods." 

"What  other  pet  did  Mr.  Whittier  have?"  "He  had  a  beautiful  mock- 
ing bird." 

"What  did  the  mocking  bird  do  ?"  "He  used  to  whistle  to  the  horses." 
"He  used  to  sing,  'Whittier !  Whittier !'  "  "He  used  to  fly  about  the  house." 
"He  used  to  light  on  Mr.  Whittier's  head." 

"Who  was  Mr.  Whittier's  pet — the  one  he  loved  most?"  "It  was  a 
little  girl." 

"What  was  her  name,  and  where  did  she  live?"  "Her  name  was  Phebe, 
and  she  lived  at  Oak  Knoll." 

"When  they  played  school  together,  why  is  it  that  Phebe  was  always 
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the  teacher?"     To  this  question  some  children  answer,  "Because  she  was 

a  girl."    The  answer  is,  "Because  Mr.  Whittier  loved  her  and  wanted  to 

please  her." 

"When  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  a  poem  about  Phebe,  what  did  he  call 

her?"    "He  called  her  'Little  Red  Riding  Hood.' " 

"Why  was  that?"     "She  must  have  been  dressed  in  red." 

On  page  147  is  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  entirely  devoted  to  Little  Red 

Riding  Hood,  Mr.  Whittier's  child  friend.     Let  the  children  describe  the 

picture. 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  this?"    "A  country  place." 

"How  can  you  tell  ?"    "Because  there  are  a  great  many  trees  and  only 

one  house."  ;    ^      j  \     4\'.^ 

"What  kind  of  a  house  is  it?"    "A  frame  house." 
"Can  you  see  the  whole  of  it?"    "No;  only  a  corner  of  the  piazza." 
"What  part  of  the  year  is  it?"    "It  is  winter." 
"How  can  you  tell?"    "Because  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow." 
"Does  the  snow  lie  flat  upon  the  ground?"    "No;  it  is  in  little  hills." 
'What  are  these  hills  called  ?"    "They  are  called  drifts." 
'What  causes  drifts  ?"    "The  wind  blowing  the  snow  to  one  side." 
"What  do  you  see  on  top  of  one  of  the  drifts?"    "A  squirel." 
"What  is  he  doing?"     "He  is  sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  and  holding  up 

his  front  legs,  begging." 

"Is  there  any  food  near?"     "The  little  girl  is  feeding  him  out  of  a 

basket." 

"Is  she  feeding  any  other  animal?"     "Yes;  two  birds,  a  crow  and  a 

blue  jay." 

"How   is   it   that  they   cannot  find   food   for  themselves?"     "In  the 

summertime  they  do,  but  now  the  snow  has  covered  everything." 

"Won't  the  little  girl  take  cold?    Look  through  the  lesson,  and  find  a 

sentence  which  will  show  what  the  little  girl's  mother  let  her  do  to  keep  her 

from  taking  cold."     "Phebe's  mother  let  her  put  on  her  big  boots  and 

pretty  red  hood." 

"Find  the  sentence  which  shows  what  her  mother  gave  her  for  the 

birds  and  the  squirrel."    "She  gave  her  a  basket  of  nuts  and  corn." 

Read  the  sentences  which  show  what  Phebe  said  to  her  mother  regard- 
ing the  hungry  animals. 

"Oh,    see,    the    poor    blue-Jays, 
What  is  it  that  the  black  crow  says? 
The  squirrel  lifts  his  little  leg's, 
Because  he  has  no  hands,  and  begs ; 
He's  asking  for  my  nuts,  I  know, 
May  T  not  feed  them  on  the  snow?" 

Now  read  what  she  said  to  the  squirrel  and  the  birds,  when  she  had 

come  out  to  feed  them. 

"Come,  squirrel,  from  your  hollow  oak — 
Come,  black  old  crow,  come,  poor  blue-jay. 
Before  your  supper's  blown  away 
Don't  be  afraid  we  all  are  good. 
And  I'm  mamma's  Red  Riding  Hood" 
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The  teacher  may,  if  she  desires,  read  the  whole  poem  of  "Red  Riding 
Hood"  to  the  class,  first,  because  they  are  sure  to  love  the  sound  of  the 
rhythm,  and  second,  to  bring  in,  in  their  proper  place,  the  addresses  of  Phebe, 
which  they  are  quite  capable  of  understanding.  The  entire  poem,  how- 
ever, is  too  difficult  for  a  regular  study  for  2B. 

RED    RIDING  HOOD. 

On  the  wide  lawn  the  snow  lay  deep,  Because  he  has  no  hands,  and  begs ; 

Ridged  o'er  with  many  a  drifted  heap;  He's  asking  for  my  nuts,  I  know; 

The  wind  that  through  the  pine-trees  sung,  May  I  not  feed  them  on  the  snow?" 
The  naked  ehn  boughs  tossed  and  swung; 

While  through  the  window,  frosty-starred,  Half  lost  within  her  boots,  her  head 
Against  the  sunset-purple-barred.  Warm-sheltered  in  her  hood  of  red, 
We  saw  the  somber  crow  fly  by.  Her  plaid  skirt  close  about  her  drawn, 
The  hawk's  gray  fleck  across  the  sky,  She  floundered  down  the  wint'ry  lawn ; 
The  crested  blue-jay  flitting  swift,  Now  struggling  through  the  misty  veil 
The  squirrel  poising  on  the  drift.  Blown  round  her  by  the  shrieking  gale; 
Erect,  alert,  his  broad  gray  tail  Now  sinking  in  a  drift  so  low- 
Set  to  the  north  wind  like  a  sail.  Her  scarlet  hood  could  scarcely  show 

Its  dash  of  color  on  the  snow. 
It  came  to  pass,  our  little  lass. 

With  flattened  face  against  the  glass.  She  dropped  for  bird  and  beast  forlorn 

And  eyes  in  which  the  tender  dew  Her  little  store  of  nuts  and  corn. 

Of  pity  shone,  stood  gazing  through  And  thus  her  timid  guests  bespoke : 

The  narrow  space  her  rosy  lips  "Come,  squirrel,  from  j'our  hollow  oak — 

Had  melted  from  the  frost's  eclipse:  Come,  black  old  crow — come,  poor  blue  jay 

"Oh,  see,"  she  cried,  "the  poor  blue  jays ! —  Before  your  supper's  blown  away. 

What  is  it  that  the  black  crow  says  ?  Don't  be  afraid,  we  all  are  good ; 

The  squirrel  lifts  his  little  legs.  And  I'm  mamma's  Red  Riding  Hood !" 

The  lesson  on  page  157  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Whitiier's  birth- 
day. The  day  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  1887.  Let  the  children 
find  out  how  old  he  was  at  that  time.     1887 

1807 


80  years. 

Among  the  statements  is  the  one,  "Many  people  showed  him:  how  much 
they  loved  him." 

"Children,  how  could  they  show  the  poet  how  much  they  loved  him?" 
"They  could  send  him  birthday  letters."  "They  could  send  himi  birthday 
cards.'    "They  could  send  presents."    "They  could  send  flowers." 

"There  is  a  sentence  which  tells  why  they  loved  him.  Read  it."  "I 
think  it  was  because  he  loved  everything  that  God  has  made." 

"Who  can  tell  me  the  word  that  means  'everything  that  God  has  made'  ?" 
If  they  do  not  know,  tell  them  the  word  is  Nature. 

"Now  who  will  read  it  and  put  in  the  word  'Nature'  instead  of  what 
it  means?"    "I  think  it  was  because  he  loved  Nature." 

The  lesson  also  states  that  Mr.  Whittier  died  in  September,  1892.  Let 
the  children  calculate  how  old  he  was  then.     1892 

1807 


85  years. 
Let  them  look  at  the  picture  of  the  children  of  Amesbury  bringing 
flowers  for  the  grave  of  the  dead  poet. 


Teaching  HiaMratha— 3A 

Our  endeavor  has  not  been  merely  to  teach  the  poem,  but  rather  to 
make  Hiawatha  Hve  again;  and  perhaps  only  those  who  with  ourselves, 
for  almost  an'  entire  term,  have  been  companions  in  fancy  of  the  little  Indian 
brave  and  his  friends,  can  say  how  successful  we  have  been  in  our  efforts. 
We  "whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple,"  have  drawn  inspiration  and  pleas- 
ure from 

"These  legends  and  traditions, 

With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows. 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers." 

The  actual  reading  of  the  poem  was  preceded  by  a  study  of  Indian  life 
on  broad,  general  lines.  Much  of  the  material  brought  to  the  children  to 
illustrate  these  talks  was  home-made,  as  the  miniature  wigwam,  the  cradle 
with  a  tiny  pappoose  nestled  among  its  blankets,  the  wee  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  little  canoe.  A  collection  of  large  portraits  of  Indian  braves,  squaws, 
and  children,  was  made  from  the  Colored  Prints  of  the  Perry  Pictures  Com- 
pany; and  numbers  1342  and  1343,  photographs  of  Indian  encampments, 
were  selected  from  among  Pictures  Historical  and  Geographical  of  the  same 
publishers.  The  collection  was  gradually  enlarged  by  valuable  contributions 
from  the  children — ^valuable  because  they  expressed  an  active  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  In  Charles  Eastman's  "Indian  Boyhood"  one  finds 
a  delightful  little  book,  and  much  that  is  conducive  to  the  culture  of  that 
spirit  with  which  a  teacher  should  be  imbued  before  approaching  with  a  class 
the  study  of  Indian  life. 

First  we  become  familiar,  through  our  colored  prints,  with  the  Indian's 
physiognomy  and  general  appearance.  A  closer  scrutiny  was  made  of  his 
dress  with  all  its  accessories — the  feathers,  moccasins,  blankets ;  and  atten- 
tion was  called  tO'  his  love  of  decoration  and  bright  color.  The  bow  and 
arrow  were  examined  and  their  use  in  warfare  and  the  hunt  explained. 
Indians  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game  as  a  means  of  securing  food. 

Interest  reached  its  greatest  height  at  the  appearance  of  the  wigwam ; 
and  here  the  children  assisted  in  a  description  of  the  construction  of  a  real 
wigwam.  Ours  in  miniature  began  with  a  small,  square  piece  of  board 
covered  with  moss,  dried  grass  and  bits  of  bark,  which  served  as  the  forest 
clearing.  Smooth,  straight  twigs  nailed  through  their  bent  ends  to^  the 
board  and  fastened  where  they  crossed  one  another,  made  the  framework 
that  gave  shape  and  support  to  the  skin  covering.  Drawing  paper  treated 
with  water-colors  assumed  the  tones  of  dried  skins,  and  the  outside  was 
properly  ornamented  with  the  totem  of  the  inmates  of  that  particular  wig- 
wami.  We  explained  the  use  of  the  smoke  hole  and  the  flap  that  closes  it 
at  night.  Beside  the  wigwam  were  erected  the  poles  across  which  were 
hung  to  dry  the  skins  of  animals  that  had  fallen  by  the  Indian's  arrow. 
When  the  children  had  each  constructed  a  wigwam  along  somewhat  simpler 
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lines,  they  turned  back  to  the  flaps  at  the  entrance  and  looking  within, 
fancied  the  camp-fire  around  which  the  Indians  gathered  on  a  winter's  night 
to  smoke  their  pipes  and  tell  stories. 

The  wee,  brown  baby,  strapped  to  his  straight  little  cradle  board  and 
swinging  from  a  branch  projecting  from  the  wall,  found  his  way  to  our 
hearts  at  once.  Although  only  a  miite  of  a  few  inches  length,  his  cradle  was 
constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  a  real  one  would  be.  He  was  tucked  into 
a  red  blanket  and  to  secure  his  safety  the  reindeer  skin  (a  piece  of  red  skin) 
was  laced  down  the  front  with  strips  of  skin.  It  was  all  profusely  decorated 
with  colored  beads  and  fringe — "because  the  Indian  loves  his  baby."  A 
strap  was  adjusted  at  the  top  and  he,  happy  and  unprotesting,  was  swung 
from  a  bough  while  his  mother,  the  squaw,  busied  herself  grinding  corn  or 
fetching  water.  Meanwhile,  the  children  never  tired  of  speculating  why 
that  papoose  was  happy ;  for  happy  he  certainly  must  have  been  with  the 
green  boughs  and  singing  birds  above  him. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  squaw  sat  down  to  weave  her  baskets  and  to 
rest  she  sang  this  lullaby*  to  the  little  papoose : 

*LuLLABY  OF  THE  Iroquois^  by  E.  Paulinc  Johnson,  in  "Songs  of  Tree-Top  and 
Meadow." 

Little  brown  baby-bird,  lapped  in  your  nest, 

Wrapped  in  your  nest, 

Strapped  in  your  nest, 
Your  straight  little  cradle-board  rocks  you  to  rest ; 

Its  hands  are  your  nest, 

Its  bands   are  your  nest. 
It  swings  from  the  down-bending  branch  of  the  oak ; 
You  watch  the  camp  flame  and  the  curling  gray  smoke ; 
But,  oh,  for  your  pretty  black  eyes,  sleep  is  best. 
Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  rest. 

Little  brown  baby  bird  swinging  to  sleep. 

Winging  to  sleep. 

Singing  to  sleep, 
Your  wonder  black  eyes  that  so  wide  open  keep, 

Shielding  their  sleep. 

Unyielding  to  sleep, 
The  heron  is  coming  the  plover  is  still, 
The  night-owl  calls  from  his  haunt  on  the  hill. 
Afar  the  fox  barks,  afar  the  stars  peep; 
Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  sleep. 

Anyone,  in  the  least  resourceful,  can  enlarge  this  list  by  adding  to  the 
articles  already  devised,  a  quiver,  moccasins,  specimens  of  basketry, 
snowshoes,  and  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  the  children  have  become  sufficiently 
familiar  with. Indian  life  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  references  made  to 
it  in  the  poem.  But  one  may  go  farther  and  explain  the  Indian's  method 
of  estimating  wealth,  and  his  method  of  communication  with  other 
Indians.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  had 
few  tools  and  performed  most  of  his  work  by  hand.  Yet  one  should  not 
fancy  that  civilization  can  claim  all  the  advantage.     Recall  the  Indian's 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  in  the  wildwood.  Why  was  such  knowl- 
edge easily  acquired  by  the  Indian? 

To  insure  interest  in  the  poem  at  the  outset  begin  with  "Hiawatha's 
Childhood";  do  not  read  "The  Peace-pipe"  or  "The  Four  Winds,"  which 
would  be  tedious  to  3A  children.  The  story  of  the  dandelion  and  Shawon- 
dasee  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  "The  Four  Winds,"  may  be  told  at 
another  time  as  a  nature  myth.  Begin  the  reading  at,  "By  the  Shores  of 
Gitche  Gumee."  In  the  nine  or  ten  lines  that  follow  is  given  the  setting 
for  most  of  the  scenes  in  "The  Childhood." 

To  assist  the  word  picture  reproduce  the  scene  on  a  large  tray  filled 
with  sand.  Imbed  a  piece  of  looking  glass  in  the  sand  to  represent  Gitche 
Gumee ;  and  erect  bits  of  evergreen  in  the  sand  for  "the  black  and  gloomy 
pine-trees."  On  the  clearing  between  the  forest  and  the  water's  edge, 
erect  the  single  wigwam  of  Nokomis  or  an  Indian  village.  •  Canoes  may 
sometimes  be  seen  gliding  across  the  Big-Sea-Water. 

The  teacher  with  only  small  skill  in  blackboard  illustration  can  make 
the  word  pictures  more  vivid  by  chalk  pictures  on  her  boards,  presented 
as  the  reading  progresses.  The  first  may  represent  this  scene.  We 
proceed: 

"There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle." 

We  renew  acquaintance  with  "the  little  brown  baby  bird."  Until 
now  he  has  been  merely  representative  of  papooses  in  general ;  but  now 
he  has  become  for  us  a  particular  papoose — he  is  Hiawatha.  We  ex- 
amine the  cradle  and  find  it  correct  in  all  details — 

"Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews." 

The  cradle  suggests  another  lesson  in  construction  and  may  be  en- 
tirely worked  out  in  tinted  paper. 

When  Hiawatha  grows  out  of  babyhood  he  is  eager  to  know  more 
about  the  wonders  that  surround  him.  Nokomis,  who  has  been  his  nurse, 
now  becomes  his  teacher.  When  he  asks  about  the  stars  she  tells  him 
fanciful  stories  about  them.  She  tells  him  stories  about  the  comet,  the 
milky-way,  the  moon,  the  rainbow;  teaches  him  a  little  song  to  sing  to 
wah-zvah-taysee ;  laughs  away  his  childish  fears  when  he  hears  the  hooting  of 
the  owls. 

Let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  blackboard  illustration.  The  sky, 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  picture  already  treated,  are  easily  transformed 
in  order  that  at  one  time  the  stars  and  "Ishkoodah  with  fiery  tresses" 
may  appear  in  the  sky,  at  another,  the  rainbow,  and  that  later  we  may 
see  "the  moon  rise  from  the  water." 

What  were  the  little  Indian  boy's  pastimes  on  a  summer  evening? 
He  listened  to  the  wind  in  the  pines  and  the  lapping  of  the  water.  They 
spoke  to  him  in  language  he  understood — "Minnewawa!"  "Mudway- 
aushka !" 
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One  also  finds  in  The  Hiawatha  Primer,  "Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire 

fly  !"  set  to  music, 

"When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight. 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest," 

which  suggests  for  illustration,  these  night-fowls  silhouetted  against  a 
moonlit  sky. 

How  Hiawatha  wanders  into  the  forest  and  discovers  many  things 
for  himself.  He  learns  the  language  of  the  birds ;  and  the  timid  beasts 
have  so  little  fear  of  him  that  they  tell  him  all  their  secrets. 

But  even  little  Indian  boys  may  not  play  and  dream  all  the  time.  So 
it  is  time  Hiawatha  learned  to  do  some  of  the  things  men  can  do.  lagoo, 
the  traveler  and  the  boaster,  who  knows  more  marvelous  stories  than 
Nokomis  herself,  makes  a  bow  for  our  Hiawatha.  He  makes  it,  for  a  boy 
of  twelve  (Hiawatha  must  be  about  twelve)  cannot  string  the  bow  of  a 
grown  man.  So  he  takes  his  bow  and  arrow  and  goes  forth  to  shoot  the 
red  deer.  Proud  of  the  distinction  of  being  sent  to  shoot  the  roebuck  and 
heedless  of  all  else  he  does  not  hear  the  calls  of  his  friends,  the  Opechee, 
the  Owaissa,  Adjidaumo,  and  the  rabbit. 

The  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  children  throughout  the  read- 
ing of  the  poem,  reached  its  climax  in  the  htmting  scene.  By  Hiawatha's 
side  we  walked  in  fancy ;  when  he  hid  within  the  alders,  there  we  waited 
for  the  roebuck. 

"And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway, 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow." 

Oh,  the  breathless  suspense,  when 

"Upon  one  knee  uprising,  Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 

Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow ;  Listened   with  with  one   foot  uplifted, 

Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion,  Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow ; 

Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled,  Oh !  the  singing,   fatal  arrow. 

But  the  wary  roebuck  started,  Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him !" 

Now  fancy  the  exultation  of  that  little  Indian  boy  when  he  bore  the 
red  deer  homeward,  and  the  joy  of  lagoo  and  Nokomis.  Now  picture 
the  feast  Nokomis  prepared  in  his  honor.  The  guests  gathered  in  a  circle 
around  the  fire  over  which  the  red  deer's  flesh  was  cooking.  They  prob- 
ably related  incidents  from  their  own  experiences  in  the  hunt  and  inter- 
rupted these  tales  to  praise  again  the  little  hero  of  the  occasion  or  to  urge 
him  to  perform  still  greater  feats. 

We  could  not  choose  a  more  seasonable  time  for  the  reading  of  "Hia- 
watha's Fasting"  than  the  early  spring  when  we  are  watching  for  "the 
small,  green  feather  of  Mondamin." 

Children  always  enjoy  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  especially  when  they 
can  see  and  handle  a  wee  canoe  made  of  pieces  of  the  birch-tree's  "white- 
skin  wrapper."  Let  them  test  the  "lightness  of  the  birch-tree,"  "the 
toughness  of  the  cedar"  and  "the  larch's  supple  sinews."  They  follow 
the  building  of  the  canoe  until  it  is  ready  to  float  on  the  river 

"Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 
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This  little  boat  is  often  the  darling  of  the  red  man  and  he  who  is 
happy  in  his  few  possessions  makes  this  beautiful  with  decoration  as  he 
does  his  wigwami  and  his  papoose's  cradle. 

One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  children's  lively  interest  in  the 
poem,  was  their  bringing  to  the  class,  without  suggestion  from  the 
teacher,  articles  manufactured  at  home,  as  wigwams,  cradles,  bows  and 
arrows  and  canoes,  the  last  always  proudly  bearing  a  star  upon  their 
bosom. 

A  large  piece  of  red  cardboard  was  used  as  a  background  for  the  pic- 
tures and  other  material.  To  the  things  already  specified  we  added  bits 
of  birch-bark,  pine  needles,  fir  cones,  an  ear  of  corn  with  its  gleaming 
kernels,  and  a  dried  corn-stalk;  and  of  the  Perry  pictures,  numbers  553, 
On  the  Alert;  903,  Piper  and  Nutcrackers;  918,  the  Sanctuary.  Other 
pictures  of  deer  may  be  chosen  from  among  those  by  Landseer.  Children 
contributed  pictures  of  birds,  rabbits,  and  beavers. 

In  order  that  every  child  might  be  able  to  repeat  a  few  passages, 
since  it  was  deemed  too  much  to  expect  every  child  to  know  all  of  Hia- 
watha's childhood,  the  class  was  divided  into  sections  and  a  certain 
number  of  lines  assigned  to  each  section.  When  we  desired  to  hear  the 
poem  recited,  the  sections  were  called  upon  according  to  the  sequence  of 
the  passages  memorized. 

When  we  were  fairly  launched  upon  the  study  of  the  poem,  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  hung  Longfellow's  picture  near  the 
chart.  Since  then  Longefellow  has  been  sharing  the  homage  the  children 
love  to  pay  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Hans  Andersen. 

A  very  natural  outcome  of  the  reading  of  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha" 
was  its  dramatization.  During  the  happy  hours  spent  in  its  preparation 
and  later  in  its  many  presentations  when  everybody  lived  her  part,  we 
came  into  more  intimate  relations  with  one  another  and  acquired  a  better 
understanding  of  one  another's  powers  than  we  ever  could  have  during 
the  daily  routine.  It  was  then  that  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  became 
our  very  own. 

Our  little  drama  consisted  of  five  acts,  "Hiawatha's  Childhood," 
"Hiawatha's  Hunting,"  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  "Hiawatha  and  the  Arrow 
Maker,"  and  "The  Departure  of  Hiawatha."  The  scenery  was  crude  and 
the  costumes  perhaps  not  correct  in  every  detail,  but  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  each  actor  presented  her  part  was  only  equaled  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  audience.  Those  who  made  the  little  play  a  success  were  Hia- 
watha, Nokomis,  lagoo,  the  Arrow-Maker,  Minnehaha,  Kwasind  and 
Chibiabos. 

Perhaps  some  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poem  was  read  and 
the  play  presented  by  two  3A  classes  of  little  girls  who  with  their 
teachers  worked  as  one  class  in  harmony.  The  power  of  eloquence  must 
be  ours  before  we  could  describe  all  that  Hiawatha  means  to  those  little 
girls  now.  But  perhaps  we  have  succeeded  in  a  small  way,  in  showing 
how  the  reading  of  this  poem  may  be  made  a  true  appreciation  of  its  beau- 
tiful imagery  and  soothing  rhythm. 
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Owl. 

Colors,  a  mixture  of  mottled  brown,  chestnut,  ash-gray,  black  and 
ochre  on  a  white  ground. 

Stoutly  built,  with  a  large  head,  which  it  turns  as  though  fixed  on  a 
pivot.  Large  facial  discs.  Eyes  fixed  in  sockets.  Eyesight  extra- 
ordinarily acute. 

The  owl  belongs  to  the  order  of  preying  birds.  Diet,  small  birds, 
mice,  snakes,  frogs.  Digestion  rapid;  eats  great  quantities.  Saves  time 
by  swallowing  food  whole;  has  power  to  regurgitate  indigestible  parts. 

Talons  sharp  and  curved  for  seizing  and  holding  prey.  Bill  sharp  and 
hooked,  to  tear  it  apart.  Feet  covered  with  short  feathers.  Wings  strong 
and  enduring,  as  absolutely  noiseless  as  those  of  the  bat.  It  is  a  mouser 
and  destroys  pests ;  seldom  destroys  insect-eating  birds. 

Season :  it  is  a  common  resident. 

Nest,  generally  in  the  hollow  of  an  apple  tree  or  other  tree  not  far  from 
some  dwelling.  Will  even  nest  in  a  secluded  nook  of  a  house.  Eggs,  pure 
white.    Sometimes  both  little  parents  sit  on  the  eggs  at  the  same  time. 

The  owl  utters  a  mysterious,  wailing,  whistle-like  song,  eerie  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  affecting  such  a  diet.  But  it  does  not  screech  until  the 
owlets  are  reared  and  fairly  launched. 

The  following  is  a  story  in  the  "Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their 
Music." 

"On  one  occasion  several  summers  ago,  I  was  hurriedly  invited  about 
sundown  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  family,  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
a  strange  voice  that  issued  from  the  border  of  the  woods  near  the  cottage. 
Although  I  knew  the  note  of  the  screech  owl  perfectly  well,  this  note  was 
less  musical  and  only  remotely  resembled  it  by  a  curious  tremolo.  So  I  con- 
cluded to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  giving  sonorously  the  full  screech  owl 
song  in  a  series  of  quavering  whistles  running  down  the  scale.  In  less  than 
five  seconds  there  appeared  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  half  a  dozen  young 
screech  owls,  who  flew  about  with  silent  wings,  and  at  last  perched  upon  the 
rustic  fence,  the  arbor  and  the  old  boat  which  was  filled  with  garden  flowers. 
They  had  answered  my  call  promptly,  and  had  come  to  see  'what  was  up!' 
Their  notes  were  simply  weird,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  sneeze  and  the 
wheeze  of  a  pair  of  leathern  bellows  with  the  wail  of  a  'half-frozen  puppy' 
thrown  in  to  make  matters  more  mysterious.  I  shortly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  were  young  birds  which  had  not  yet  learned  to  sing 
properly,  so  I  gave  them  a  lesson  or  two,  at  the  same  time  profiting  by  the 
experience,  and  getting  in  a  few  lessons  for  myself." 

Read  to  the  class,  "The  Owl,"  by  Tennyson,  and  "Winter,"  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Chickadee. 

A  flufify  ball  of  thick,  unkempt  feathers.  Note  his  distinguishing  mark, 
the  jet  black  cap  reaching  well  down  in  the  back,  also  the  black  patch  on  his 
throat,  relieved  on  both  sides  with  white.  Note  the  white  margin  on  the 
larger  wing  and  tail  feathers.    The  sexes  do  not  dififer  in  coloring. 

The  chickadee  is  a  hardy,  dauntless  little  fellow,  an  all  year  round  bird ; 
accepting  the  meagre  hospitality  of  our  winter  moods. 
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"This  strap  of  valor  just  for  play 

Fronts  the  north  wind  in  waistcoat  gray, 

As  if  to  shame  my  weak  behavior." 

The  chickadee  is  sociable  and  responsive;  can  be  taught  to  feed  from 
one's  hand,  although  quite  capable  of  finding  food  for  himself.  Lives  on 
grubs,  eggs  of  moths  hidden  under  bark  of  trees.  (Birds  that  eat  insect  eggs 
are  most  valuable  to  the  farmer,  as  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  those  of 
injurious  insects.)  But  when  insects  fail  chickadee  takes  kindly  to  berries, 
seeds,  cone-kernels  and  crumbs.  Will  w^edge  seeds  or  nuts  in  crevices  of 
bark  and  with  repeated  blows  of  his  bill  will  crack  the  shells.  His  sharply 
pointed  little  bill  is  well  suited  to  the  work  of  excavating  eggs  from  under 
bark. 

A  chickadee  uses  the  deserted  hole  of  a  woodpecker  for  a  home.  When 
he  cannot  find  one,  he  uses  his  bill  as  carpenter's  tools  and  tunnels  out  a  nest 
for  himself  in  a  post,  stump  or  tree  trunk,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  lines  it  with  moss,  grass,  feathers  and  plant  down.  Eggs  are  white 
spotted  with  ruddy  brown. 

Chickadees  get  name  from  their  harsh,  squeaky  call-notes.  Their  song 
is  entirely  difi"erent ;  it  is  a  whistle,  simple  but  very  sweet  and  melodious.  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews  says :  "Few  birds  whistle  their  songs  as  clearly  and 
separate  the  tones  by  such  lucid  intervals." 

Note  the  difference  between  the  dignified  walk  of  a  dove  and  the  merry 
hop  of  a  chickadee. 

"The  chickadee  is  a  noisy,  restless  little  acrobat  as  well  as  an  educated 
musician,  and  his  appearance  with  a  dozen  of  his  fellows  in  the  pine-tree  near 
my  cottage  is  the  signal  for  a  circus  performance  with  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment .  .  .  The  nimble  chickadees  shake  up  the  old  pine  tree  into 
active  life  until  every  green  needle  quivers  with  excitement,  and  the  little 
gray-costumed  tumblers  are  at  it  with  all  the  sprightliness  of  which  they  are 
capable.  That  means  that  most  of  them  are  wrong  end  up,  the  others  are 
balancing  sideways,  and  that  while  you  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  your  opera 
glass  every  one  has  turned  a  somersault  and  flown  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tree." — From  Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music. 

"Then  piped  a  saucy  voice  hard  by, 
Gay  and   polite,   a   cheerful   cry, 
Chick-a-dee-dee !   saucy  note 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat 
As  if  it  said,  Good-day,  good  sir ! 
"  '       '  '  Fine  afternoon,   old   passenger ! 

Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places 
Where  January  brings   few    faces." 

Emerson. 
Nuthatch    (The   White-Breasted). 

Gives  its  name  to  a  family  of  birds  to  which  the  chickadees  belong.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  birds  of  the  nuthatch  family  to  be  seen  creeping  con- 
spicuously about  tree  trunks,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  frequently 
walking  head  downwards,  and  performing  other  acrobatic  feats  while  in 
search  of  food.  It  is  said  the  nuthatches  sleep  head  down  suspended  from  a 
branch.    Farmers  call  them  tree  mice. 

Nuthatches  are  friends  of  kinglets,  downy  woodpeckers  and  chickadees. 
Are  not  shy  but  restless.  Only  leave  most  northerly  parts  of  their  range  for 
short  time  in  winter.     In  summer  retire  with  chickadees  to  woods  to  build 
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their  nests.  They  often  fall  heirs  to  abandoned  holes  of  woodpeckers.  They 
furnish  the  chambers  to  their  own  liking  with  soft  material  of  various  kinds. 
They  have  many  of  the  traits  of  the  woodpeckers,  but  cannot  tunnel  into  a 
tree  trunk. 

The  eggs  are  creamy  white,  thickly  and  evenly  flecked  with  varioiis 
browns.  While  the  mother  bird  sits  on  the  eggs  the  father  bird  essays  to 
keep  her  in  pleasant  humor,  now  by  feeding  her  with  a  full  bill,  now  by 
calling  reassuringly  from  a  neighboring  branch. 

Note  peculiar  markings.  Extreme  under  parts  and  under  tail  coverts 
are  washed  with  faint  Indian  red.  Slightly  enlarged  toe-nails.  Tail  short 
and  square,  but  not  used  in  climbing. 

The  nuthatch  has  no  song.  Its  call  note  is  a  nasal  m'onotone,  extremely 
low  pitched:  Yank;  yank,  yank,  suggesting  the  sound  produced  by  a  toy 
trumpet. 

The  bird's  name  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  cracking  or  hatching  nuts 
wedged  in  crevices  in  bark. 

Nuthatches  are  adroit  in  loosening  and  knocking  off  with  their  bills 
decayed  bits  of  wood  to  get  grubs  beneath.    Thus  are  beneficial  to  vegetation. 

Blue   Jay, 

One  of  our  most  brilliantly  colored  and  vivacious  birds.  Measures  from 
eleven  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  Note  the  various  tones  in  its  plumage: 
the  azure  in  tlie  jaunty  crest,  the  lead  blue  and  purple  of  upper  parts;  the 
bright  blue  of  wings  and  tail ;  also  the  transverse  markings  in  bilack  and  white 
of  wings  and  tail.    Note  black  collar  extending  up  across  back  of  head. 

Its  power  as  a  mimic,  well  known.  Belongs  to  the  family  of  crows  and 
jays.  It  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  crows.  Has  the  power- 
ful bill  and  feet  of  the  family. 

The  blue  jay  is  a  resident  bird.  In  summer  it  feeds  on  berries,  small 
fruit  and  grain.  In  autumn  it  gathers  a  store  of  chestnuts  and  acorns  (the 
former  being  its  favorite  diet).  Also  feeds  on  noxious  insects,  e.g.,  cater- 
pillers  and  grasshoppers.  Like  the  nuthatches  and  chickadees  it  may  be 
attracted  in  winter  by  suet  hung  on  trees.  The  jay  is  not  as  wicked  as  many 
believe  it  to  be,  rarely  eating  small  birds  and  eggs,  and  never  destroying  corn 
except  when  it  can  get  nothing  else. 

The  blue  jay  uses  its  feet  as  the  crow  does — to  hold  food  while  it  ham- 
mers it  with  its  bill. 

Its  cry  of  "J^y»  J^Y'  j^y-"  is  harsh  although  not  altogether  unpleasant. 

Blue  jays  go  to  the  woods  to  nest.  The  nest  is  made  of  rootlets  and 
twigs  compactly  interwoven.  No  soft  material  for  a  lining  which,  however, 
is  composed  of  fine  twigs  and  rootlets.  Nest  is  placed  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  blue  jay  will  drive  away  other  birds 
engaged  in  nest  building,  finish  the  job  to  suit  himself  and  later  occupies  the 
nest. 

The  eggs  are  olive  or  brownish,  thickly  marked  with  brown  spots.  Blue 
jays  make  devoted  parents. 

They  are  social  like  the  crows,  and  live  in  flocks  when  not  nesting.  The 
following  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  devotion  to  one  another,  is  quoted  by 
the  author  of  Birds  of  Village  and  Plain: 

"Mr.  Kumlein  found  an  old  feeble  jay,  with  feathers  faded,  claws  worn, 
bill  dulled  and  eye^  blurred  and  dim,  who  was  being  protected  and  cared  for 
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by  his  companions.  Some  of  them  were  always  near  to  warn  him  of  danger, 
and  besides  this,  the  faithful  band  would  bring  him  food  and  carefully  lead 
the  old  blind  bird  to  a  spring  for  a  daily  bath." 

Downy   Woodpecker, 

This  species  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  members  of  tlie  order  of  wood- 
peckers. Describe  the  markings  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Note  the  red  head 
band  in  the  male,  which  is  replaced  by  a  white  stripe  in  the  female. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  symmetrical  rows  of  holes  bored  in  the  trunks 
of  some  apple  trees?  How  have  you  accounted  for  their  presence?  The 
downy  woodpecker  bored  them  with  his  chisel-like  bill  in  his  effort  to  extract 
insects  from  beneath  the  bark.  After  the  hole  is  bored  he  draws  out  the 
choice  bit  by  means  of  his  barbed  tongue.  The  woodpecker  has  often  been 
represented  as  taking  the  sap  of  a  tree,  thus  draining  the  tree's  vitality ;  but 
this  is  not  true.  His  diet  also  consists  of  the  contents  of  cocoons,  insect  eggs, 
ants  and  larvae. 

Downy  woodpeckers  are  gentle  birds  to  be  seen  about  gardens  and 
orchards  the  entire  year,  but  little  given  to  social  intercourse  with  other  birds. 
Neither  do  they  sing.  Instead  of  the  melodious  call  of  most  birds,  the  downy 
woodpecker  summons  his  mate  by  an  incessant  drumming  of  his  bill  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

He  uses  the  bill  as  a  carpenter's  chest  of  tools  while  carving  a  home  in 
the  side  of  a  tree.  For  this  purpose  the  skull  and  the  bill  must  be  remarkably 
strong.  A  cabinetmaker  could  not  plane  and  smooth  the  sides  of  the  burrow 
with  greater  skill  than  does  the  downy  woodpecker  when  the  work  of  ex- 
cavating is  completed.    Notice  the  stiff  tail  which  is  used  as  a  prop. 

Both  birds  help  in  the  making  of  the  nest.  The  entrance  to  the  hole  is 
placed  so  as  to  give  the  nest  a  southern  exposure.  The  mother  bird  is  a  good 
housekeeper  and  examines  every  detail  of  the  burrow  inside  and  out  before 
laying  her  five  clear  white,  glossy  eggs. 

Notice  the  arrangement  of  the  toes.  This  insures  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
perpendicular  tree  trunk. 

English    Sparrow. 

The  habits  of  this  little  vagabond  of  our  city  streets  are  too  familiar  to 
us  all  to  need  much  description.  It  is  a  persistent  resident  throughout  the 
year. 

The  male  and  female  birds  are  easily  distinguished.  The  former  has 
a  dark  chestnut  mark  over  each  eye  and  on  sides  of  the  neck.  There  is  a 
chestnut  and  white  bar  on  the  wings,  bordered  by  black  lines,  the  tail  is  gray. 
The  bill,  a  blue  black.  The  feet,  brown.  The  female  is  paler  in  coloring ; 
the  bars  are  indistinct. 

English  sparrows  are  untidy  housekeepers.  The  nest  is  rough  and 
loosely  made  of  straw,  sticks  and  any  other  material  easily  acquired. 

The  song  is  a  harsh  chirp. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  English  sparrows'  introduction  to  this  country  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  insect  eaters  in  England,  although  they  are 
members  of  a  seed-eating  family.  A  change  of  climate  involved  a  change  of 
habits,  and  the  birds  that  were  imported  to  destroy  the  plague  of  caterpillars, 
showed  a  preference  for  a  diet  of  seeds. 

They  have  put  to  rout  many  of  our  song  birds  and  insect  eaters. 


Dramatization— 3 B  (Continued) 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

Dramatis    Personae — Red    Riding    Hood,    Mother,    Wolf,    Grandmother, 

Hunter. 

Mother — Red  Riding  Hood,  come  here.  I  want  you  to  go  to  your 
grandmother's,  to  bring  her  some  cakes  and  a  Httle  pot  of  butter.  Do  you 
know  the  way? 

Red  Riding  Hood — Yes,  mother,  I  go  right  through  the  wood,  and 
grandmother's  house  is  on  the  other  side. 

Mother — That  is  right.  Now  bring  me  your  Httle  red  hood.  {Puts 
it  on.)    Don't  linger  on  the  way,  as  it  will  soon  be  getting  dark. 

Red  Riding  Hood — No,  mother,  but  may  I  gather  a  few  flowers  for 
grandma  ? 

Mother — Yes,  dear,  but  do  it  quickly.    Good-bye. 

Red  Riding  Hood — Good-bye,  mother. 

Goes  out.  Mother  follows  to  the  door.  Red  Riding  Hood  enters 
shortly,  sauntering  through  the  woods^  picking  floivers  for  her  grandmother. 
She  meets  the  zvolf.    Stands  astonished,  hut  not  afraid. 

Wolf — Where  are  you  going,  my  little  dear? 

Red  Riding  Hood — I  am  going  to  my  grandma's.  I  am  bringing  her 
some  cakes  and  a  little  pot  of  butter.    See !    I  have  some  flowers  for  her,  too. 

Wolf — What  beautiful  flowers !  But  there  are  some  still  more  lovely 
growing  near  the  brook.    If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  get  some  for  you. 

Red  Riding  Hood — No,  I  can't.     My  mother  told  me  not  to  delay. 

Wolf — Where  does  your  grandmother  live? 

Red  Riding  Hood — On  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  in  a  little  white 
house. 

Wolf — What  a  pretty  place  that  must  be ! 

Aside:  "I'll  he  there  first."    Runs  off.     Red  Riding  Hood  goes  on. 

Enter  Wolf.  Knocks  at  door  of  house.  Receives  no  answer.  Goes  in. 
Sees  the  grandmother's  night-cap  mid  little  shazvl  hanging  on  the  hed-post. 

Wolf — Now  I  can  get  both  of  them.  {Puts  on  night-cap  and  shawl.) 
I'll  get  into  bed  and  play  grandmother.    Red  Riding  Hood  will  soon  be  here. 

Jumps  in.  {In  the  class-room  the  teacher's  high  chair  could  be  used.) 
A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door. 

Wolf— Who  is  there? 

Child — It  is  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.    Oh,  grandma,  are  you  sick? 

Wolf — Only  a  bad  cold,  my  dear.    Open  the  door  and  come  in. 

Child  {drawing  near) — Mamma  sent  you  some  nice  cakes  and  a  Httle 
pot  of  butter.  {Stops,  frightened.)  Why,  grandma,  what  great  eyes  you 
have!  ■     '   "'^T 

Wolf — The  better  to  see  you  with,  my  child. 

Child — And,  grandma,  what  large  ears  you  have! 
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Wolf — The  better  to  hear  you,  my  child. 

Child — And,  grandma,  what  great  teeth  you  have ! 

Wolf — The  better  to  eat  you,  my  child ! 

JVolf  jumps  out  of  bed.  Hunter,  coming  in,  shoots  him  with  an  arruzv 
{long  piece  of  tivisted  paper.) 

Hunter — What  are  you  doing  here,  my  child? 

Child — I  came  to  see  my  grandmother. 

Hunter — Do  you  know  who  this  is? 

Child — It  looks  like  the  big  dog  who  was  talking  to  me  in  the  woods. 

Hunter — It  is  not  a  dog.     It  is  a  wolf,  and  he  would  have  eaten  you. 

Child — Only  for  you.  Thank  you  ever  so  much.    {Grandmother  enters.) 

Grandmother — Why,  my  dear  child! 

Child — Oh,  grandma,  we  thought  you  were  sick,  and  mamma  sent  me 
with  some  cakes  and  a  pot  of  butter.  This  bad  wolf  got  into  your  bed  and 
made  believe  he  was  you.    He  nearly  ate  me. 

Hunter — I  got  here  just  in  time.    He  was  just  about  to  spring. 

Grandmother — How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to  our  little 
girl? 

Hunter — One  would  do  anything  for  a  sweet  little  girl  like  Red  Riding 
Hood.    Shall  I  take  her  home  to  her  mother? 

Grandmother — I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  would.  I  am 
afraid  to  let  her  go  home  alone,  after  getting  such  a  fright.  Good-bye,  Red 
Riding  Hood. 

Red  Riding  Hood — Good-bye,  grandmother. 

Hunter  hows  and  goes  out  zvith  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Costumes. 
Red  Riding  Hood :    Red  cloak  and  hood. 
Mother:   Brown  dress. 

Grandmother :  Black  dress,  white  cap  and  apron. 
Hunter :   Green  suit  and  cap. 

Wolf:  Brown  suit  in  one  piece  with  hood  attached,  part  of  which  could 
be  drawn  over  the  face. 

THE  THREE  BEARS.  ' 

Scene,  a  Wood.     Enter  Goldielocks,  reciting. 

"The  year's  at  the  spring, 

And  day's  at  the  morn ; 

Morning's  at  seven; 

The  hillside's  dew-pearled ; 

The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snail's  on  the  thorn. 

God's  in  His  Heaven, 

All's    right    with    the    world." 

"What  a  lovely  place  this  is  !    What  sweet  flowers  !    What  shady  nooks ! 

I  should  love  to  live  here.     {Discovers  a  little  house.)    Why!    What's  this? 

A  little  house?     I  never  saw  this  before.     Who  lives  here?    The  door  is 

open.     I'm  going  in.     {Goes  in.    Looks  around.)     Three  chairs  and  three 

bowls  on  the  table.    There  must  be  three  people  living  here.    But  what  kind 
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of  people?  I'm  going  to  taste  the  porridge.  (Tastes  contents  of  largest 
bowl.)  Oh!  this  is  too  hot!  (Tastes  the  next,)  Oh!  this  is  too  cold! 
(Tastes  the  little  bowl.)  Ah!  this  is  just  right!  (Eats  it  all.)  I'm  going 
to  try  the  chairs.  (Tries  the  largest  one.)  This  is  too  hard.  (Jumps  up. 
Tries  the  next  one.)  This  is  too  soft.  (Jumps  up.  Tries  the  little  one.) 
Oh !  this  is  just  lovely !  (Sits  so  hard  that  the  bottom  falls  out.)  I'm  going 
to  see  what's  upstairs.  (Looks  around.)  What  a  nice  bed-room!  Three 
beds,  too!  I'm  going  to  see  which  is  the  b€st.  (Lies  down  in  the  large 
bed. )  Oh  !  what  a  hard  bed  !  ( Tries  the  next. )  Too  soft !  I  couldn't  sleep 
there!  (Tries  the  little  one.)  Oh!  what  a  darling  little  bed!  I  could  sleep 
here  forever!"     (Covers  up.) 

Note. — In  the  class-room,  the  benches  could  be  used  for  the  beds,  the 
front  of  the  room  for  the  kitchen,  the  teacher's  desk  for  the  table. 

Enter  Three  Bears. 

Father  Bear  (very  gruff  voice) — ^^Some  one  has  been  here. 

Mother  Bear  (gentler  voice) — Some  one  has  been  here. 

Baby  Bear  (thin,  piping  voice) — Some  one  has  been  here. 

Father  Bear — Some  one  has  been  tasting  my  porridge. 

Mother  Bear — Some  one  has  been  tasting  my  porridge. 

Baby  Bear  (weeping) — Somebody  tasted  my  porridge  and  ate  it  all  up. 

Father  Bear — Some  one  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Mother  Bear — ^Some  one  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Baby  Bear  (zi/eeping  again) — Some  one  sat  in  my  chair  and  burst  the 
bottom  out. 

They  tramp  upstairs.     (Walk  over  to  the  benches.) 

Father  Bear — Some  one  has  been  lying  on  my  bed. 

Mother  Bear — Some  one  has  been  lying  on  my  bed. 

Baby  Bear — ^^Some  one  has  been  lying  on  my  bed,  and,  Here  she  is ! 

Goldielocks  ivakes  up,  gives  one  frightened  look,  and  jumps  out  the 
window  (over  the  benches  will  do  for  the  class-room) ,  climbs  a  tree  (the 
teacher's  high  chair),  and  soliloquises  as  the  bears  pass  by. 

"So,  they  were  bears  !  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Such  a  neat  little 
house,  and  everything  so  clean. 

*T'm  sorry  I  ate  the  baby's  porridge  and  broke  his  chair  and  mussed 
his  bed ! 

"Isn't  he  cunning?    Just  see  him  trotting  along! 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  home  and  tell  mother  all  about  it." 

Costumes. 

Goldielocks:  Yellow  crepe  paper,  with  bands  of  black;  golden  curls, 
with  black  ribbon. 

Bears.  Brown  flannel ;  garment  in  one  piece,  which  can  be  drawn 
over  the  face;  openings  for  eyes  and  nose.     (Three  sizes.) 

CINDERELLA. 
Dramatis  Personae — Cinderella,  Step-sisters,  Fairy  Godmother,  Prince. 
Cinderella  (alone,  sitting  on.  the  floor) —  .   ^     . 
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How  sad  a  fate  is  mine ! 

My  sisters  go  to  the  ball  to-night. 

Where    all    is    "beauty    and    warmth    and    light," 

While  I  must  in  the  ashes  sit 

As  though  for  nothing  else  I'm  fit. 

Sisters  {calling) — Cinderella,  where  are  you?  Come  and  help  us 
dress.     (Cinderella  goes  out.) 

Enter  Sisters,  fussing,  followed  by  Cinderella. 
Sisters  {Urst  one,  then  the  other) — Come,  Cinderella,  fasten  my  gown. 
Here,  Cinderella,  fix  this  rose  in  my  hair.  Do  you  think  it  looks  well? 
{Cinderella,  downcast,  does  not  answer.  Sisters  keep  on  talking.)  Cinder- 
ella, we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  tomorrow.  Everything  will  be  beautiful 
tonight.  They  expect  the  Prince.  {Cinderella  still  silent.)  Why!  she 
doesn't  seem  interested !  How  disagreeable  she  is !  We  won't  tell  her 
any  more  about  it.     {They  walk  out.) 

Cinderella,  alone,  sits  dozvn  and  weeps.      Enter  Fairy  Godmother. 

Fairy  Godmother — Why  do  you  weep,  my.  little  one  ?  Why  are  you 
sitting  all  alone? 

Cinderella — My  sisters  have  gone  to  the  ball.  They  wore  beautiful 
dresses  and  had  flowers  in  their  hair. 

Fairy  Godmother — Why  didn't  you  go,  too? 

Cinderella — Because  I  have  nothing  to  wear,  and  even  if  I  had,  they 
would  not  let  me  go.  They  call  me  Cinderella,  and  say  I  am  only  fit  to  sit 
in  the  ashes. 

Fairy  Godmother — Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  ball  ? 

Cinderella — Yes,  godmother,  I  would  love  to  go. 

Fairy  Godmother — Cinderella,  go  to  the  garden,  and  get  me  a  pumpkin ; 
then  bring  me  six  mice  from  the  trap.  {Cinderella  brings  them  in.)  Now 
go  to  your  room,  wash  your  face,  fix  your  hair,  and  put  on  the  beautiful 
dress  you  will  find  on  your  bed.  When  you  are  ready,  you  will  find  a  coach 
and  six  horses  at  the  door.    Come  home  at  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

Cinderella — Oh,  thank  you,  godmother !  How  good  you  are  to  me ! 
I  will  surely  come.     {Goes  out.    Fairy  Godmother  folloivs.) 

Next  Scene:  Ball-room. 
Note. — If  "Cinderella"  is  used  in  the  class-room  only,  let  tiny  couples 
float  around,  imitating  waltzing  or  any  dance  they  know,  to  the  music  of  a 
harmonica,  or  even  a  comb  with  tissue  paper  over  the  teeth.  No  conversa- 
tion, simply  pantomime.  Cinderella's  two  sisters  must  be  present,  also  the 
Prince,  and  a  number  of  others  to  constitute  a  crowd.  All  look  astonished 
as  the  beautiful  Cinderella  enters.  The  Prince  goes  to  her  and  bows  rev- 
erentially as  he  takes  her  hand.  Then  the  dancing  goes  on.  Occasional  rests 
could  be  allowed ;  let  the  music  stop  and  the  children  sit  down.  Let  them 
converse  in  pantomime,  Then  start  again.  All  of  a  sudden  the  clock  com- 
mences to  strike  twelve.  (A  call-bell  outside  the  door  could  be  used,  or  taps 
on  the  door.)  Cinderella  flees.  The  Prince,  astonished,  looks  after  her; 
then  runs,  too.    The  ball  breaks  up. 
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If  used  for  exhibition,  on  a  stage,  the  scene  could  be  made  very  effective 
with  light  colored  costumes,  pretty  stage  setting  and  music  of  piano  or 
school  orchestra. 

Scene:  Kitchen   {next  evening).     Cinderella,  on  floor,  as  before.      Enter 

Sisters. 

'Sisters — Come,  Cinderella,  help  us.    We  are  going  again  tonight. 

Cinderella — Another  ball,  tonight? 

Sisters — Yes,  the  Prince  is  giving  one  tonight.  A  most  beautiful  Prin- 
cess, whom  nobody  knew,  was  there  last  night,  but  she  disappeared  at  the 
moment  of  twelve.  The  Prince  is  so  anxious  to  find  her  again  that  he  is 
having  the  ball  repeated. 

Cinderella — But  will  she  be  there? 

Sisters — He  hopes  she  will,  and  so  do  we.    That  is  why  we  are  going. 

Cinderella  helps  her  sisters,  hurriedly,  excitedly.     At  last  they  depart. 

Cinderella — Oh !  Fairy  Godmother,  where  are  you  ?  Will  you  come 
again  tonight?  I  wish  I  could  see  you.  {Walks  the  floor.  Enter  Fairy 
Godmother.) 

Fairy  Godmother — How  did  you  enjoy  the  ball? 

Cinderella — Oh !  godmother,  it  was  beautiful !  Such  lights,  such 
flowers,  and  such  lovely  people! 

Fairy  Godmother — Would  you  like  to  go  again? 

Cinderella — Oh  !  yes,  godmother,  may  I  ? 

Fairy  Godmother — Yes,  dear  child.  You  will  find  everything  ready 
as  before,  and  the  coach  at  the  door.  But  mind  you  come  away  at  the  stroke 
of  twelve. 

Cinderella — Yes,  godmother,  I  will  remember.  Good-bye.  {Embtiaces 
her.    Both  disappear.) 

Ball  Scene:  As  Before. 

Note. — This  time,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  Prince  detains  Cinderella, 
and  the  clock  has  finished  striking  before  she  finally  releases  herself,  drop- 
ping her  slipper  as  she  runs.  The  Prince  picks  up  the  slipper,  and  follows. 
Dancers  disappear. 

Scene:  Kitchen  {next  afternoon).     Sisters  come  running  in. 

Sisters — Cinderella,  Cinderella,  hide  yourself.  The  Prince  is  coming 
down  the  street. 

Cinderella — The  Prince?    Why? 

Sisters — We  don't  know.    Listen! 
Sound  of  trumpets.     Enter  Heralds,  Buglers  and  the  Prince. 

Herald  (holding  aloft  a  slipper) — Where  is  the  maiden  this  slipper  will 
fit?  (The  sisters  attempt  to  try  it  on,  but  cannot,  as  it  is  too  small.  Cin- 
derella is  discovered  in  hiding,  and  is  drawn  forward.  Tries  on  the  slipper; 
it  flts  at  once.  Drazvs  the  mate  from  her  pocket  and  puts  it  on  the  other  foot. 
Bugles  sound.  Prince  comes  forzvard,  smiling  and  bowing  to  all  the  com- 
pany;  says,  "Behold  my  bride."     They  go  off  together;  company  follows.) 

Costumes. 

Cinderella  (in  the  kitchen)  :   Striped  or  checked  gingham,  rather  soiled. 
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(At  the  ball)  :  White  gown,  short  waist,  long  flowing  skirt;  bands  of  gilt 
paper;  white  flowers  in  hair;  white  slippers. 

Sisters :  Gaudy  blue  and  pink. 

Fairy  Godmother :  Pale  yellow,  with  gilt  bands ;  cloak,  hood  and  wings 
of  brown  trimmed  with  gilt. 

Prince :  Suit  of  white,  dotted  with  spangles ;  yellow  coat ;  white  cloak, 
with  black  at  intervals,  to  represent  ermine ;  black  cap,  with  a  feather. 

Company  at  ball :   Varied  colors. 

THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

Small  girl  seated  on  a  throne.  Semi-circle  of  children,  half  on  each 
side  of  throne.    Recite,  in  chorus: 

What  crown  will  best  become  her, 

Our  little  Queen  of  the  May, 
Shall  it  be  of  gold  or  silver, 

Or  of  gems  as  bright  as  day? 
'         No,   a   wreath   of    fairest  flowers 

Will  be  the  best  for  thee, 
For    flowers    are   like    dear   children, 

In  sweetness  and  purity. 
We've  gathered  them  in  from  the  highways. 

These  emblems  of  God's  dearest  love, 
Which  seem  like  the  light  of  His  presence 

Reflected,  on  earth,  from  above. 

One  child  holds  up  the  wreUth  {crepe  paper).    Another  recites: 

Here  is  a  lily;  within  its  fragrant  bell 

It  seems  as  if  purity's  queen  might  dwell. 
Next  come  roses  blushing  and  red 

In  them  may  whispers  of  love  be  read. 
Daisies  and  pinks  and  forget-me-nots  blue, 

Each  will  some  beauty  or  truth  bring  to  view. 
Sweet  mignonette,  though  her  face  be  not  fair. 

Is  shedding  delicious  perfume  on  the  air. 
But  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of  all  will  be  found 

In  modest  little  violet,  close  to  the  ground. 

All  recite: 

As   into   a    charming   wreath 

These  fragrant  flowers  we  twine. 
We  hope  that  in  her  youthful  heart 

Their  lessons  may  combine. 

Tall  girl  places  wreath  on  the  Queens  head  while  all  recite: 

Now  with  tender  loving  hands 

We  crown  our  dearest  May, 
And  throughout  the  live-long  day 

Our  May  Queen  we'll  obey. 

Places  May-pole  in  her  hands.     She  stands  and  recites: 

Come  to  the  woodland  where  flowers  are  blooming 

And  beauty  is  smiling  on  every  side. 
Come  to  the  woodland,  where  soft  winds  are  blowing 

And  under  the  green  leaves  the  violets  hide. 
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They  go  off,  in  procession,  some  preceding  the  Queen,  others  folloiving, 
holding  the  streamers  of  the  May-pole. 

Scene:    A   Wood. 

Queen  in  center.  Flower  girls  in  front.  Other  children  in  circle,  hold- 
ing streamers.    All  sing  (Tune,  "Merry  Widoii/'  Walts): 

Soft  and  gentle  winds  are  blowing  all  around, 
While  the  golden-hearted  daisies  strew  the  ground. 
And  the  mounting  bird-notes  ring  out  sweet  and  clear, 
Bidding  us  rejoice,  rejoice,  the  spring  is  here. 

Some  of  the  children  sing: 

List  to   the  merry   chime, 

and  then  pause.     The  others  chirp: 

Sweet,   sweet,   sweet,    sweet. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 

during  the  pause.    The  ones  first  mentioned  go  on  singing: 

Our  hearts  are  keeping  time. 

The  others  chirp: 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 
Sweet,   sweet,   sweet,   sweet. 

Then  all  sing: 

A   welcome   sweet   they   bring 

They  seem  to  say,  "Be  glad  and  sing." 

Tune  of  first  four  lines  repeated. 
Round   the   green  we'll    sport   and   gamble   all    the   day. 
And  our  merry  notes  will  echo  far  away, 
While  on  fairy  footsteps  up  and  down  we  stray, 
Happy  hearts  will  welcome  thee,  O  sweet  May-day. 

Note. — During  the  entire  song  a  slight  swaying  motion  may  be  used. 
At  the  close,  have  a  dance  in  waltz  time  (same  tune)  using  any  pretty 
figures.  Let  the  children  pass  from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right  and  all 
around  the  May-pole,  weaving  the  ribbons  in  and  out. 

After  the  dance  the  Queen  advances  and  sings  {same  tune): 

Children  dear,  your  loving  queen 

Now  welcomes  you 
To  the  spot  where  grass  is  green 

And   skies   are  blue. 
Now  with  happy  faces  and  with  laughter  gay. 
All  throughout  this  lovely  day, 

We'll  play,  play,  play. 

Games  in  pantomime:  Hand  ball,  jumping  rope,  " Ring-a-round  a-rosy" 
{at  the  same  time).     Then  a  quick  change  of  places,  "London  Bridge." 

Next,  sit  on  the  ground  and  pretend  to  eat  lunch.  Pass  things  around, 
etc.  After  lunch,  play  "All  Around  the  Midherry  Bush" ;  then,  "Follozv 
My  Leader."  Finally,  take  places  around  the  May-pole,  as  in  the  beginning, 
and  sing  "Home  Sweet  Home." 

During  the  second  stanza,  children  march  slowly  off. 
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By  Isabelle  G.  Curran. 

Ninth  Week. 

I.     Oral.    Description  of  a  Picture. 

11.     Type  Sentences.     What  the  Qualities  of  Things  Are. 

The  sun  is  bright  to-day.     The  spring  flowers  are  sweet  and  fresh. 

The  air  is  mild.     The  birds  are  happy. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  sun?     Brightness  is  a  quaUty  of  the  sun. 
What  quahties  have  the  flowers?     The  air. 
What  can  you  say  of  the  birds? 

Write  sentences  naming  the  quahties  of  the  following  things :     Satin ; 
ice ;  fire ;  candy ;  a  lemon ;  a  needle ;  a  star ;  a  stone. 

in.     Composition  Letter  Model. 

76  Cook  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
November  20,  1909. 
Dear  John  : 

Your  letter  was  received  on  Saturday.    I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  spent 
my  holiday.     Mr.  Henry  took  Arthur  and  me  out  in  his  boat. 

As  we  sailed  up  the  East  River,  we  saw  Blackwell's  Island.     Many 
prisoners  were  working  there. 

Then  we  passed  Ward's  Island.    There  is  a  home  for  insane  people  on 
that  island. 

On  Randall's  Island  we  saw  many  poor  children. 

Do  you  not  think  that  I  too  had  a  pleasant  holiday.      Write  to  me  soon. 

Your  friend, 

Harold  Kurz. 
IV.     Dictation. 
EVENING  HYMN. 
Now  the  day  is  over,  Now  the  darkness  gathers, 

Night  is  drawing  nigh.  Stars  begin  to  peep, 

Shadows  of  the  evening  Birds    and    beasts    and    flowers 

Steal  acros  sthe  sky.  Soon  will  be  asleep. 

— A   Barin   Gould. 

Tenth  Week. 

I.    Oral  Description  of  a  Process  Brick  Making. 
II.     Type  Sentences — What  Things  Are. 
Read  the  following  sentences :    The  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower.    The  saw 
is  a  sharp  tool.    The  robin  is  a  bird  with  a  red  breast.     Baseball  is  a  game. 
Write  sentences  telling  what  the  following  things  are  :    A  bee ;  a  potato ; 
a  tiger ;  a  lark ;  a  pear ;  tag ;  a  lily ;  silver. 

III.     Composition.     Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Pilgrims  had  a  very  hard  time  their  first  winter  in  America.    They 
had  poor  houses  and  very  little  to  eat. 
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The  next  year  they  built  better  houses,  and  gathered  in  large  crops 
from  the  seeds  that  they  had  planted. 

They  had  a  special  day  to  thank  God  for  His  kindness  to  them.  This 
was  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

Since  then  we  have  the  last  Thursday  in  November  as  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Topics. 
I.     First  Winter.     Houses  and  Food. 
11.     What  Pilgrims  did  next  year.     Special  day.     First  Thanksgiving. 
HI.     Day  now  used. 

Dictation. 
Success  consists  more  in  getting  the  best  out  of  one's  self  than  in  get- 
ting the  better  of  another. 

This  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  'beating  of  a  drum  over  in  the 
woods.    It  was  Mr.  Red  Headed  Woodpecker. 

Eleventh  Week. 
I.     For  Reproduction.     The  Disappearance  of  Proserpina. 

It  was  a  peaceful  summer  day  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Enna,  the  home  of 
Ceres.  While  she  was  many  miles  from  home,  making  the  corn  grow  in  a 
far  distant  country,  her  fair  daughter,  Proserpina,  strayed  into  the  field  to 
gather  flowers.  The  maiden  was  seen  by  King  Pluto,  seized  and  whirled 
away  in  his  chariot. 

No  words  can  picture  the  grief  of  Ceres  when  she  reached  her  empty 
home.  Day  after  day  she  sought  her  lost  daughter;  night  after  night  she 
lighted  a  torch  and  set  forth,  resolving  never  to  return  until  her  child  was 
found.  Flinally  Apollo  sent  word  to  her  that  from  his  seat  in  the  high 
heavens  he  had  seen  King  Pluto  snatch  Proserpina  from  the  field  and  carry 
her  off  to  his  palace  in  the  under  world — the  region  of  darkness. 

Then  Ceres,  in  her  despair,  declared  that  not  a  flower  should  bloom, 
not  a  stalk  of  grain  should  grow,  nor  even  a  blade  of  grass,  until  Proserpina 
was  restored.  In  vain  men  pleaded  with  the  goddess  to  have  mercy.  She 
said,  "If  green  grass  and  flowers  ever  again  carpet  the  earth,  they  must 
first  spring  to  life  along  the  path  which  my  daughter  will  tread  in  coming 
home  to  me." 

II.    Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  "y." 

Daisy,  daisies ;  cherry,  cherries ;  baby,  babies. 

With  what  letter  does  the  word  daisy  end.  With  what  letter  does  baby 
and  lily  end  ?    What  change  is  made  when  more  than  one  is  meant  ? 

Read  the  following  words :    Monkey,  monkeys  ;  day,  day ;  key,  keys. 

With  what  letter  does  "monkey"  end  ?  With  what  letter  does  "day  and 
"key"  end  ?  Is  the  same  change  made  here  to  mean  more  than  one,  as  was 
made  with  "daisy,"  "cherry,"  "baby."  Read  the  letters  before  the  "y"  in 
the  last  set  of  words. 

Name  words  ending  in  "y,"  change  "y"  to  "i"  and  add  "es"  when  more 
than  one  is  meant,  unless  the  letters  "a,"  "e"  and  "o"  come  immediately  be- 
for  the  "y." 
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Use  the  following  words  in  sentences  to  mean  more  than  one :  Berry, 
pansy,  story,  fairy,  poppy,  butterfly,  body,  lily,  holiday. 

III.     Composition.     Mica. 

Mica  is  dug  from  the  earth.  The  best  quarries  are  in  Russia.  There 
are  also  quarries  in  our  own  country. 

The  word  mica  comes  from  a  word  that  means  to  glitter.  Mica  is  elas- 
tic, tough  and  transparent.  It  may  be  split  into  very  thin  plates.  It  is  not 
hurt  by  heat. 

Mica  is  used  in  the  doors  of  stoves  and  lanterns.  It  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  window  glass. 

Questions, 

I.  From  what  is  mica  dug?  Where  are  the  best  quarries?  Where 
else  are  quarries  found? 

II.  From  what  does  the  word  mica  come?  What  are  the  properties 
of  mica? 

III.  Where  is  mica  used  ?    It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  what  ? 

Dictation. 

A  little  light  once  fell  in  love  with  itself.  It  thought  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  no  brighter.  Many  times  it  said  to  other  people,  "See  how  bright 
I  am !"  Once  when  it  had  saidi  this,  the  wind  blew  a  little,  and  out  it  went. 
A  man  had  to  light  it  again,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  said,  "The  stars  never  go 
out." 

"Let  us  build  a  wharf  along  the  water's  edge,"  said  Benjamin.  "Then 
we  can  fish  with  comfort." 

"But  what  is  the  wharf  to  be  made  of?"  said  the  boys. 

Tivelfth  Week. 
I.     Oral  Picture  Story.    Joan  of  Arc. 

In  this  picture  there  is  a  strong  peasant  girl.  She  is  sitting  on  a  rock 
in  the  fields.    Her  name  is  Joan  of  Arc. 

She  has  been  spinning.  In  her  hand  there  is  a  distaff,  and  the  spindle 
has  fallen  at  her  feet.     By  the  look  on  her  face  she  is  listening. 

In  the  background  among  the  clouds  are  dim  figures  of  soldiers.  They 
seem  to  be  marching  on  to  battle.    One  has  a  sword,  another  a  banner. 

They  offer  her  these.    It  is  their  voices  that  she  hears. 

II.     Abbreviations. 
Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
Sat.,  Sun.,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
Pt.,  qt,  pk.,  bu.,  in.,  ft.,  yd.,  sec,  min. 
Hr.,  mo.,  yr.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  mt,  Dr.,  St.,  Ave. 

III.     Composition.    Original. 

A  friend  is  coming  from  another  place  to  visit  your  school.  Write  a 
letter  to  tell  him  how  to  find  the  school  building.  You  must  tell  him  how 
to  reach  it  from  the  car,  then  how  to  know  it  when  he  comes  to  it.  He  will 
wish  also  to  know  how  to  find  your  room.    You  may  make  three  paragraphs. 
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Dictation. 
A  million  little  diamonds 
Twinkled  on  the  trees ; 
And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 
"A  jewel  if  you  please !" 
Good  health  is  the  secret  of  happiness.    Eat  plain  food,  go  to  bed  early, 
play  out  of  doors,  and  you  will  be  healthy.    Healthy  boys  and  girls  grow  to 
be  strong  men  and  women. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
1.     For  Reproduction. 

A  friend  of  Michael  Angelo  watched  the  great  artist  at  his  work  upon 
a  statue  that  was  nearly  finished.  Some  time  afterward  he  went  again  and 
found  the  sculptor  still  at  work  upon  the  same  statue.  The  friend  exclaimed, 
"You  have  been  idle  since  I  was  here  last.    This  figure  was  finished  then." 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Michael  Angelo.  "I  have  softened  this  feature 
and  brought  out  that  muscle.  I  have  given  more  expression  to  the  lip  and 
more  energy  to  the  eye." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend,  "but  these  are  all  trifles." 

"It  may  be  so,"  responded  Angelo,  "but  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
perfection  is  not  trifle." 

II.     Verb  Drill. 

Catch,  caught,  has  or  have  caught. 

Place  correct  form  of  verb  in  blank :  Fishermen cod  near  the  cape. 

The  cat mice.    The  cat  has a  bird.    We a  mouse  in  the  trap. 

The  men many  fishes  every  day  last  week.    The  naughty  boy  has 


a  poor  fly.    The  spider flies  in  its  web.    Little  Charles  has a  cold. 

James  the  ball  just  in  time.     The  policemen  caught  the  two 

thieves. 

III.     Composition.     Model. 

Direction. 

When  we  speak  of  direction  we  mean  the  way  to  a  place.  There  is 
more  than  one  way  to  tell  direction. 

We  usually  tell  direction  by  the  sun.  We  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east.  Then  if  we  look  at  the  sun  in  the  morning,  north  is  on  our  left,  south 
on  the  right,  west  in  the  back  of  us. 

At  night  we  can  tell  direction  by  the  stars.  Sailors  use  the  mariner's 
compass  to  tell  them  in  what  direction  they  are  going. 

Dictation, 
The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But   they,   while   their   companions   slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— H.  W.  Longfellozv. 
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Fourteenth  Week. 
1.     For  Reproduction. 

At  the  court  of  an  ancient  ruler  there  was  a  flatterer  named  Damocles, 
who  never  wearied  of  telling  his  prince  how  fortunate  is  the  condition  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  king.  "Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  king.  "You  shall  see 
for  yourself  how  it  is."  Then  at  the  king's  command  a  great  feast  was 
made  ready,  with  rare  and  costly  food  served  in  dishes  of  gold.  Damocles 
sat  on  cushions  of  silk  and  satin,  and  wore  a  rich  red  robe  like  a  king. 
"At  last,"  thought  he,  "I  am  happy."  But  as  he  said  this  he  glanced  up, 
and  just  above  his  head  he  saw  a  sharp  sword  hanging  by  a  single  hair. 
Then  he  knew  that  the  ruler  was  wiser  than  he,  and  that  though  power  may 
bring  riches  it  brings  also  dangers  that  the  humble  never  has  to  fear, 

II.     Plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  "f"  or  "fe." 

Wife,  wives;  knife,  knives;  shelf,  shelves;  life,  lives;  calf,  calves; 
loaf,  loaves. 

With  what  two  letters  does  the  word  "wife"  end?  "Knife"?  "Life"? 
With  what  letter  does  the  word  "shelf"  end?  "Calf"?  "Loaf"?  What 
change  is  made  when  we  mean  more  than  one  "wife"?  More  than  one 
"knife"  ? 

The  "f"  is  changed  to  "v"  and  "s"  is  added  when  the  singular  ends 
in  "fe."  When  the  singular  ends  in  "f,"  the  "f"  is  changed  to  "v,"  and 
"es"  is  added. 

There  are  fifteen  names  ending  in  "f"  or  "fe"  which  form  their  plural 
by  changing  the  "f"  or  "fe"  to  "ves."  They  are :  beef,  wife,  life,  wharf, 
knife,  calf,  shelf,  loaf,  half,  thief,  self,  leaf,  shelf,  elf,  wolf. 

The  plural  of  "staff"  is  staffs  or  staves,  according  to  the  meaning.  All 
other  names  ending  in  "f  or  "fe"  add  "s"  to  form  the  plural. 

III.    Composition.     From  Topics. 

How  New  Amsterdam  Became  New  York. 

Long  ago,  what  is  now  the  city  of  New  York  was  called  New  Am- 
sterdam. It  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  people.  They  called  it  after  a 
city  of  Holland. 

In  1664  the  Duke  of  York  visited  this  thrifty  colony.  He  wanted  it  for 
himself.  His  brother,  the  king  of  England,  gave  him  permission  to  bring 
warships  into  the  harbor  to  take  the  colony  from  the  Dutch. 

The  people  of  New  Amsterdam  did  not  like  their  governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  They  gave  up  the  colony  to  the  English.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  called  New  York. 

Topics. 

(1)  New  Amsterdam.    By  whom  it  was  settled.    Why  it  was  so  called. 

(2)  Coming  of  Duke  of  York.    Why  he  came.    With  whose  permission. 

(3)  Why  the  people  surendered.    What  the  colony  has  since  been  called. 

Dictation. 
How  little  we  can  do  without  the  help  of  others.    We  depend  on  others 
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for  the  food  we  eat  and  the  clothes  we  wear.     Our  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper  are  made  up  of  things  that  come  from  many  countries. 

A  child  should  always  say  what's  true, 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to. 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

I.     Oral  Reproduction. 

The  Making  of  the  World. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  vast  space  where  no  earth  hung  and  no  heavens 

shone,  there  was  nothing  but  the  unseen  spirit  of  the  great  All-father.    In 

his  own  good  time  he  began  to  build  the  world.    Then  he  called  giants  and 

gods  into  form  and  life :  Ymer,  the  father  of  the  frost-giants,  and  Odin,  the 

greatest  of  the  twelve  gods  that  were  to  keep  the  world  in  order. 

With  divine  beauty  and  power  these  gods  formed  the  earth,  spreading 
out  the  great  plains,  cutting  the  deep  valleys  through  the  hills,  and  sending 
the  water  far  up  into  the  deep  fjords.  Over  all,  they  stretched  the  beautiful 
heaven;  and  they  caught  great  sparks  that  floated  from  the  fire  world,  and 
set  them  in  the  sky,  until  the  splendor  of  the  stars  shone  over  the  whole  earth. 
Around  the  world  lay  the  deep  sea,  and  beyond  it  the  dreary  home  of  the 
frost  giants. 

('Story  continued  in  Sixteenth  Week) 

II.    Verb  Drill. 
Fill  blanks.    Break,  broke,  has  or  have  broken. 

Slate  very  easily.     The  child  has  the  window.     I  just 

my  pen.    The  mother the  bread  into  pieces  for  the  baby.     The  waves 

on  the  shore.     Little  Fannie  her  new  doll.     They  the  seat 

of  the  swing.    The  boys  have in  the  colt.    Burglars into  our  house 

last  night.    I  fell  and one  of  my  teeth. 

III.     Composition.    Friendly  Letter. 
Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  friends  using  the  following  outline: 

(1)  Introduction. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  about  the  story 
that  I  like  best. 

(2)  Name  of  story.    Why  I  like  it  so  well. 

(3)  Close. — In  answer,  will  you  tell  me  what  story  you  have  enjoyed 
most?    I  shall  be  grateful,  as  I  wish  something  new  to  read. 

Dictation. 

Cotton  grows  in  warm  countries.  When  ripe  it  is  soft  and  white.  It 
has  a  few  dark  seeds.  Then  negroes  pick  it  and  put  it  into  baskets.  It  is 
cleaned  and  taken  away  where  it  is  made  into  thread  and  cotton  goods. 

Before  you  are  kind,  be  sure  you  are  true.  From  your  lips  speak  the 
truth ;  in  your  mind  speak  the  truth ;  in  your  heart  love  the  truth ;  in  your 
lives  live  the  truth. 
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Sixteenth  Week. 

I.  Oral  Reprocuction. 
To  the  giantess,  Night,  and  to  her  son,  Day,  the  gods  gave  chariots 
and  swift  horses  that  they  might  ride  through  the  sky  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Night  drove  fast  behind  her  fleet  steed,  and,  as  she  ended  her  course 
at  dawn,  the  horse  bedewed  the  waiting  earth  with  drops  from  his  bit.  Day 
flew  swiftly  after  his  dusky  mother,  and  the  shining  mane  of  his  horse  filled 
the  heavens  with  light.  There  was  also  a  giant  who  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  of  such  exceeding  beauty  that  he  called  the  one  Maane,  or  Moon, 
and  the  other  Sol,  or  Sun ;  so  the  gods  sent  one  to  guide  the  Sun,  and  the 
other  the  Moon,  in  their  daily  course  around  the  world. 

II.    Addressing  Envelopes. 

Place  on  the  board  the  picture  of  an  envelope  and  address  it  properly. 
Do  this  three  or  four  times,  writing  different  names  and  addresses  each  time. 
Question  pupils  somewhat  as  follows: 

Where  do  we  begin  to  write  on  the  envelope  in  each  example?  What 
does  the  first  line  of  Example  I  contain?  Example  II?  Example  III? 
What  is  on  the  second  line  ?    Where  does  the  second  line  begin  ?  etc. 

Then  have  pupils  draw  envelopes  on  paper  and  place  on  them  different 
addresses. 

Show  where  stamp  should  be  placed. 

III.    Composition.     Original  Autobiography. 

Look  back  over  your  life ;  what  is  the  first  thing  you  can  recall  ?  What 
do  you  remember  since,  that  was  interesting  or  important?  Do  you  know 
when  and  where  you  were  born?  If  not,  find  out.  Where  have  you  lived 
and  attended  school?  What  things  in  your  life  will  you  always  remember 
and  why? 

Write  a  composition  on  your  life  using  this  outline : 

(1)  Date  and  place  of  birth.    Parents'  name.     Occupation. 

(2)  First  recollections. 

(3)  Where  you  have  lived  and  attended  school;  your  studies. 

(4)  Your  thoughts  about  the  past. 

Dictation. 

At  last  the  fox  said,  "The  grapes  are  too  sour  for  me ;  I  do  not  want 
them." 

Seventeenth  Week. 

I.     Oral.    A  Story  Begun. 

Yesterday  afternoon  as  I  was  crossing  the  river  on  the  bridge  I  saw 
four  boys  on  the  ice.  I  was  sure  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them, 
and  I  was  just  going  to  call  them  when  suddenly 

Get  as  many  different  conclusions  as  possible  from  pupils. 

II.     Name  Words  Written  the  Same  in  Singular  and  Plural. 
Deer,  moose,  sheep,  swine,  salmon,  mackerel,  grouse,  herring,  bass,  trout. 
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III.     Composition.    Model. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  one  of  our  great  American  poets.  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  very  fon  dof  children.  Many  of  his  poems  are 
written  about  children.    One  of  them  is  called  "The  Children's  Hour." 

Longfellow  studied  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  afterwards  became  a 
teacher  in  Harvard.    He  died  in  1882. 

Dictation. 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  great  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river,  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Mary's  mother  said,  "You  may  snowball  in  July  if  you  can.  You  may 
have  a  bonfire  in  a  March  storm  if  you  can." 

Eighteenth  Week. 

I.     Oral  Reproduction.     The  Story  of  Adrian  Block. 

H.    Verb  Drill. 

Throw,  threw,  thrown. 

Fill  blanks  with  proper  form  of  verb :     Frank the  ball  and  hit  the 

window.    John the  ball  swiftly.      The  woman  has open  the  win- 
dows.     those  into  the  basket.    Have  you the  papers  away?    Who 

saw  him  — —  the    stone?      The    large    boy  his  cap  up  on  the  roof. 

Boys  away  money  foolishly.     How  many  old  shoes  has  he  out? 

I  saw  the  ball  which  John . 

Dictation. 

If  wisdom's  ways  you'd  wisely  seek, 

Five  things  observe  with  care  : 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak. 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

A  man  should  ask  himself,  "What  good  thing  have  I  done  this  day?" 
The  setting  sun  will  carry  with  it  a  portion  of  his  life. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. — General  Review. 


GRADCD  ARITHMETICAL  PR0BUE:MS-4B* 

By  Florentine  M.  Fuld. 

226.  Change  .76  to  a  common  fraction. 19/25. 

227.  If  ^  of  an  acre  costs  $40,  how  many  acres  can  be  bought  for  $704? 

11. 

228.  13072  -f-  147. 88  136/147. 

229.  If  5/17  of  a  lot  is  worth  $4,055,  what  is  the  value  of  a  lot  ? $13,787. 

230.  A  man  gave  away  4/7  of  his  money  and  had  $327  left ;  how  much  had 

he  at  first? $763. 

231.  1449  is  7/9  of  what  number?— 1863. 

232.  Change  .84  to  a  common  fraction. 21/25. 

233.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  frame  for  a  picture  9  feet  by  13  feet  at  $.27  a 

foot? $11.88. 

234.  Bought  8  pecks  of  potatoes  at  $.40  a  peck,  and  sold  at  a  gain  of  $.01 

a  quart ;  what  was  selling  price  ? $3.84. 

235.  Bought  12  dozen  for  $3.60  and  sold  at  $.03  each;  how  much  was 

gained? $.72. 

236.  Divide  9090009  by  8710. 1043  5479/8710. 

237.  Bought  208  yards  of  carpet  at  $1.78%  a  yard. $361.80. 

238.  Change  98/102  to  lowest  terms. 49/51. 

239.  What  is  the  cost  of  oil  cloth  for  a  room  19  feet  by  17  feet  at  $.37  a 

square-  foot? ^$119.51. 

240.  At  $.79  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  268  pounds? $211.72. 

241.  180047  -^  196.— 918  119/196. 

242.  Divide  130605  by  97. 1346  43/97. 

243.  Multiply  1659  by  367. 608853. 

244.  Multiply  7845  by  67. 525615. 

245.  Divide  19475  by  56. 347  43/56. 

246.  Write  as  decimals  and  add :  72  6/10,  184  9/10,  1005  15/100,  64  85/100, 

188  9/100. 1515.59. 

247.  A  horse  costs  $125 ;  j/^  of  the  cost  of  the  horse  is  four  times  the  cost 

of  the  harness;  what  is  cost  of  harness? — ■ — $25. 

248.  A  man  sold  ^  of  a  farm  for  $1,500;  what  is  the  value  of  the  farm? 

$2,500. 

249.  Add  78465,  19908,  4872,  13249,  696,  7554,  18904. 143648. 

250.  From  101.11  subtract  89.78. 11.33. 

251.  304.25  X  5039. 1533115.75. 

252.  39600.85  —  1915.68. 37685.17. 

253.  15073.02  —  9767.74. 5305.28. 

254.  If  57  tables  cost  $1,083,  what  is  the  cost  of  28?— $532. 

255.  If  $927  is  the  value  of  9/17  of  an  acre,  what  is  the  value  of  an  acre? 

$1,751. 

♦Continued  from  the  October    1909   Monographs. 
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256.  From  200  yards  there  were  sold  15^,  29^,  173^,  58^ ;  left  ? 78^. 

257.  What  is  the  cost  of  an  iron  railing  around  a  field  19  feet  by  17  feet 

at  $.09  a  foot? $6.48. 

258.  I  sold  a  house  which  cost  $7,581.27  for  $12,756;  gain  or  loss,  and  how 

much? 

259.  A  horse  cost  $720;  ^  of  the  cost  of. the  horse  is  nine  times  the  cost  of 

the  harness;  what  is  cost  of  harness? 

260.  A  ship's  cargo  was  valued  at  $8,4€0  and  was  insured  for  5/12  of  its 

value ;  how  much  insurance  ? 

261.  To  the  sum  of  6]/&  and  19^  add  their  difference. 39>^. 

262.  Bought  blank  books  at  $.48  a  dozen  and  sold  at  $.05  each ;  what  is  the 

gain  on  16  dozen? $1.92. 

263.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  room  19  feet  by  24  feet  by  13  feet? 

5928. 

264.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  cellar  37  feet  by  19  feet  by  8  feet  ? 5624. 

265.  What  is  the  cost  of  cementing  a  cellar  floor  50  feet  by  18  feet  at  $.05 

a  square  foot? $45. 

266.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  room  32  by  45  by  9  feet? 

267.  What    is   the   cost   of   digging  a  cellar  58  x  42  x  12  feet  at  $15  a 

cubic  foot? 

268.  What  is  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  floor  39  x  27  feet  at  $1.25  a  square 

yard? 

269.  I  sold  20  sheep  at  $2^  each  and  bought  8  yards  at  $1^^  each;  how 

much  left? 

270.  What  is  the  cost  of  16^  barrels  if  ^  of  a  barrel  costs  $15? 

271.  A  man  had  $10,000;  left  ^  to  library,  J4  to  wife  and  remainder  to 

daughter;  how  much  to  daughter? $1,000. 

272.  Bought  horse  for  $250  and  carriage  for  $95 ;  what  must  selling  price 

be  to  gain  $15? $360. 

273.  From  the  sum  of  6^  and  29^  take  their  difference. 13^. 

274.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  floor  36  feet  by  28  feet  at  $^  a  square 

yard  ? $84. 

275.  What  is  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  32  by  19  by  14  feet  at  $.28  a  cubic 

foot? $2,383.36. 

276.  If  J^  of  a  pound  costs  $.63,  what  is  the  cost  of  25 7^  pounds  ? $18.48. 

277.  If  18  chairs  cost  $162,  how  many  chairs  can  be  bought  for  $459? 

51. 

278.  Change  15  weeks  to  hours. 

279.  From  109.08  take  68.47. 40.61. 

280.  Add  14789,  26497,  53658,  9824,  326,  6483,  96984. 208561. 

281.  From  the  sum  of  129  and  9.8  take  their  difference. 29.6. 

282.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  floor  36  by  28  feet  at  $54  a  square  yard  ? 

$84. 

283.  What  is  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  37  by  19  by  11  feet  at  $.29  a  cubic 

foot? $2,242.57. 
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284.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  75  by  68  rods  at  ^U/s  a  rod? 

$4573/5. 

285.  Multiply  3078  by  75. 230850. 

286.  A  lady  had  $55^  in  her  purse,  and  spent  $13>^  for  shawl,  $45/5  for 

cloth,  $3K  for  hat,  $2  7/10  for  lace;  left? $31  7/10. 

287.  Multiply  75241  by  308  and  prove.^— 23174228. 

288.  How  many  feet  of  fence  are  required  around  a  field  76  feet  by  81  feet? 

314. 

289.  I  bought  a  house  for  $17,280  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  $5,758;  what  was 

the  selling  price? $11,522. 

290.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  piece  of  land  225  feet  by  150  feet? 

3750. 

291.  What  is  the  cost  of  15>^  pecks  at  $.08  a  quart? $9.92. 

292.  How  many  weeks  in  75  years  ? 3900. 

293.  A  man  has  a  lot  100  feet  by  200  feet ;  how  many  square  feet  left  after 

he  builds  house  25  x  60  feet  ?^— 18500. 

294.  A  man  earns  $75  a  month  and  spends  $59.75 ;  how  much  is  saved  in 

2^  years? $503.25. 

295.  I  had  $170,234.19  and  spent  $94,768.54 ;  how  much  left? $75,465.65. 

296.  Divide  120677  by  138. 874  65/138. 

297.  Multiply  9658  by  159. 1535622. 

298.  Multiply  375  by  75  by  the  short  method.-^— 28125. 

299.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  painting  a  floor  29  by  37  feet  at  $.64^ 

a  square  foot? $690.29^. 

300.  Add  54603,  190372,  7069,  15987,  85079,  160708. 513818. 

301.  347  X  16^. 

302.  76>^  X  79. 

303.  267  X  12^. 

304.  129  X  15H. 

305.  Add  160247,  31389,  9047,  28009,  90657,  7108. 

306.  Add  6846,  17907,  29048,  167889,  79307,  9840.-^310837. 

307.  Add  327.06,  94.09,  9.5,  27.05,  64.46,  18.9. 

308.  Add  329.07,  436.95,  787.75,  68.16^,  25.80,  19.89. 

309.  From  3412.6  subtract  1208.08. 2204.52. 

310.  If  there  are  16^/2  feet  in  one  rod,  how  many  feet  in  85  rods? 

311.  From  the  sum  of  23y2,  15^,  39^,  take  27^. 51  5/12. 

312.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  floor  18  feet  by  24  feet  at  $^  a  square 

yard?— $19.20. 

313.  Change  640/15  to  a  mixed  number. 42^, 

314.  How  many  feet  in  16^  miles? 

315.  What  is  the  cost  of  185  yards  at  $.05>4  a  foot? 

316.  Change  to  decimals  and  add :  41  5/10,  68  2/10,  175  4/100,  286  17/100, 

29  40/100,  188  1/100. 

317.  Multiply  5684  by  725  and  prove  it. 
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318.  Multiply  178462  by  158  and  prove  it. 

319.  648279  ^  183. 

320.  Add  7010.16,  85400.3,  1.05,  27002.09,  800.08. 120214.49. 

321.  What  is  the  value  of  a  block  of  stone  28  by  17  by  6  feet  at  $.75  a 

cubic  foot? 

322.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  125  feet  by  68  feet  at  $.29  a  foot  ? 

323.  What  is  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  79  feet  by  32  feet  at  $1^  a 

square  foot? 

324.  How  many  feet  in  17^^  miles? 

325.  Multiply  4080  by  329  and  prove  it.— 1342320. 

326.  How  many  yards  in  29^  miles? ■52506}^. 

327.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  surface  37  feet  by  28  feet? — — 115  1/9. 

328.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  frame  of  a  picture  19  feet  by  26  feet  at  $.16 

a  foot? $14.40. 

329.  A  man  who  had  1500  yards  sold  326  5/7,  97 2^,  88  6/7;  how  much 

left? 986  16/21. 

330.  Divide  120049  by  157  and  prove  it. 764  101/157. 

331.  Reduce  764  square  feet  to  square  yards. 84  8/9. 

332.  A  man  who  had  1300  pounds,  sold  27^,  19^,  57  7/9;  how  much  left? 

333.  How  many  feet  in  59^  miles? 315920. 

334.  Change  67^  miles  to  yards. 

335.  From   159  yards  there  were  sold  27^  and   19>^ ;  how  much  left? 

Ill  17/24. 

336.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  room  16  by  24  by  11  feet? — — 4224. 

337.  What  is  the  cost  of  plastering  a  ceiling  27  feet  by  19  feet  at  $.27  a 

square  foot? 

338.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  17  rods  bv  39  rods  at  $.72  a  rod? 

339.  Divide  130605  by  243  and  prove  it. 

340.  What  is  the  cost  of  79^  yards  at  $2.49  a  yard  ? 

341.  What  is  the  cost  of  putting  lace  around  a  cloth  132  inches  by  84  inches 

at  $.49  a  yard  ? $5.88. 

342.  I  paid  $6,500  for  a  house  and  spent  $400  for  paint  and  $200  for  paper ; 

at  what  price  must  I  sell  to  gain  $1,500? $8,600. 

343.  If  72  books  cost  $864,  what  will  6  books  cost? $72. 

344.  What  is  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  54  by  45  by  6  feet  at  $.08  a  cubic 

foot? $1,166.40. 

345.  What  is  the  cost  of  oil  cloth  for  a  room  37  bv  29  feet  at  $.57  a  square 

yard? $67.95%. 

346.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  frame  around  a  picture  113  inches  by  58  inches 

at  $.09  an  inch  ? $30.78. 

347.  I  bought  a  house  and  spent  $5,376%  for  improvements ;  at  what  price 

must  I  sell  to  gain  $2,750? $21,626%. 

348.  A  man  pays  $30  for  65  vases ;  he  sells  17  at  $.50  and  the  rest  at  $.48 ; 

how  much  gain  on  all? — $1,54. 
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349.  How  many  pounds  of  cotton  will  640  acres  produce  if  each  acre  pro- 

duces 460  pounds? 294,400. 

350.  What  is  the  cost  of  seeding  a  lawn  75  by  150  feet  at  $^  a  square  yard? 

351.  How  much  will  12 1/^  pounds  of  pepper  cost  at  $.04  an  ounce  ? $3.20. 

352.  At  $.40  a  peck,  what  is  the  cost  of  497  quarts?— $24.85 >i. 

353.  From  3050.6  take  189  and  to  the  remainder  add  98.78. 

354.  What  is  the  cost  of  putting  up  a  clothes  line  around  a  space  24  feet  by 

50  feet  at  $.04  a  yard  ? 

355.  From  1500  yards  there  were  sold  76  5/7,  89%  and  147  6/7  yards ;  how 

much  was  left? 1185  16/21. 

356.  What  is  the  cost  of  85  boxes,  each  containing  2  dozen  jars,  at  $.29^ 

ajar? $299.04. 

357.  How    much    must    be   paid   for   one   book   if   327   cost  $3,179.79? 

$9.72  135/327. 

358.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  cellar  27  by  33  by  9  feet? 8019. 

359.  At  ^.37y2  each,  what  is  the  cost  of  872  pounds  ? $327. 

360.  What  is  the  cost  of  54  cases,  each  containing  89  cans,  at  $.15^  a  can? 

361.  What  is  the  cost  of  wire  around  a  field  37  feet  by  19  feet  at  $.07  a  yard? 

362.  From  2700  pounds  there  were  sold  379 Ji,  87^5  and  68^  pounds ;  how 

much  was  left? 

363.  Change  42  feet  by  144  feet  into  square  yards. 672. 

364.  Divide  244109  by  63  and  prove  it. 3874  47/63. 

365.  Multiply  188210  by  4065  and  prove  it. 765073650. 

366.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  47  feet  by  68  feet  at  $.25  a  foot? 

$57.50. 

367.  If  one  pound  costs  $2.75,  what  is  the  cost  of  48  barrels,  each  barrel 

weighing  196  pounds? — ^ — $25,872. 

368.  A  man  who  had  $8,000  gave  away  ^  ;  how  much  was  left  ? $3,000. 

369.  I  bought  60  oranges  at  $.40  a  dozen,  and  2  dozen  lemons  at  $.02  each ; 

what  change  from  $5? $2.52. 

370.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood  which  is  a  9- foot  cube  at  $.15  a 

cubic  foot? $109.35. 

371.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  floor  20  feet  by  20  feet  at  $.10  a  square 

foot? $40. 

372.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  75  yards  by  50  yards  at  $.04  a  foot  ? 

$30. 

373.  A  man  had  $7,210,  and  after  giving  some  away  had  4/7  left;  how 

much  was  given  away  ? $3,090. 

374.  What  is  the  cost  of  fencing  a  field  22  yards  by  20  yards  at  $.07  a  foot? 

$17.64. 

375.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  surface  59  inches  by  76  inches  ? 31  5/36. 

376.  How  many  inches  of  lace  are  required  around  a  cover  17  feet  by 

9  feet? 1836. 
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^77 .     What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  ceiHng  30  yards  square  at  $.15  a  square 
yard? $135. 

378.  From  1700  pounds  there  were  sold  726%,  59%,  64% ;  how  much  was 

left? 848%. 

379.  Divide  373107  by  76  and  prove  the  answer. 4909  23/76. 

380.  A  grocer  had  128%  pounds  in  one  barrel  and  98%  in  another;  what 

is  the  difference? — ^30  1/20. 

381.  What  is  the  cost  of  267  yards  at  $.13  a  yard,  and  twice  as  many  yards 

at  $.12  a  yard? 

382.  If  a  man  receives  $2,275  for  13  horses,  how  much  will  he  receive  for 

27  horses  at  the  same  rate? — ' — $4,725. 

383.  A  man  started  out  with  $200  and  paid  $67  for  fare,  paid  for  a  sleeper 

for  four  days  at  $2  a  day,  for  hotel  rent  15  days  at  $3  a  day,  and 
for  other  expenses  $25 ;  how  much  was  left  ? 

384.  The  greater  number  is  4056  and  their  difference  is  3650;  what  is  the 

smaller  number  ? 

385.  A  man  owned  160  acres  and  sold  22%,  14%,  19%;  how  much  left? 

103  11/40. 

386.  If  %  of  an  acre  is  worth  $40,  how  much  can  be  bought  for  $704? 

11. 

387.  One  mountain  is  29002  feet  high  and  another  is  14147  feet;  what  is 

their  difference? 14855. 

388.  From  71%  take  49%. 21  8/15. 

389.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  room  22  by  16%  by  10  feet? 3630. 

390.  Make  out  a  bill  of  three  items  purchased  by  your  mother  from  Siegel- 

Cooper  Company  and  receipt  it. 

391.  Arrange  in  order  of  value:  2/21,  1/7,  5/42,  %. 

392.  If  you  study  4%  hours  in  school  and  2%  hours  at  home,  how  long 

do  you  study? 7%. 

393.  What  is  the  cost  of  carpet  for  a  floor  24  feet  by  19  feet  at  $.37  a  square 

yard? $18.74%. 

394.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  railing  around  a  field  17  yards  by  19  yards  at 

$.07  a  foot  ?^— $15.12. 

395.  From  107  Z/l  take  69%. Z7  13/21. 

396.  Divide  160047  by  257  and  prove  it. 620  70/257. 

397.  Divide  150037  by  327  and  prove  it. 458  271/327. 

398.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  ceiling  19  feet  by  25  feet  at  $.17  a 

square  yard  ? $8.97  2/9. 

399.  How  many  feet  of  fence  are  required  around  a  field  75  yards  by 

67  yards? 852, 

400.  I  sold  426%,  78%,  97%  pounds,  and  had  1537  pounds  at  first;  how 

much  left? ^933%. 

401.  What  is  the  cost  of  369  yards  at  %.7ZY(,  a  yard? $272.44%. 

402.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  space  15  by  26  by  9  feet? ^3510, 
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403.  How  many  yards  can  be    bought    for    $15,076    at    $.79    a    yard? 

190  60/79. 

404.  How  many  yards  of  fence  are  required  around  a  field  146  by  79  feet  ? 

150  yards. 

405.  At  $1.20  a  gallon,  what  is  the  cost  of  104  quarts  of  ice  cream? 

406.  How  much  will  15^  pounds  cost  at  $.06  an  ounce? $14.88. 

407.  A  farmer  owning  400^  acres  sold  240^/^  acres;  how  much  was  left? 

159  7/10. 

408.  What- is  the  cost  of  29  cases  of  jelly,  each  containing  2  dozen  jars 

at  $.03  each? $20.88. 

409.  In  a  class  there  were  54  pupils  of  whom  each  spent  $2.75  for  books; 

how  much  was  spent? — — $148^. 

410.  To  the  sum  of  6]/^  and  19^  add  their  difference. 39 >^. 

411.  What  is  the  value  at  $.35  a  pound  of  the  wool  of  a  flock  of  30  sheep 

if  each  sheep  yields  6^  pounds? $68.25. 

412.  The  coal  in  West  Virginia  in  October  was  414650  tons,  which  was 

34495  tons  less  than  in  September.  How  many  tons  in  September? 
How  many  50-ton  cars  are  required  to  move  the  October  coal? 
449145  tons.    8293  cars. 

413.  Make  out  bill  for  the  following:    8^   yards  of  eiderdown  at  $.50, 

y^  yard  taffeta  at  $.75,  1  silk  girdle  for  $.50. $5.12^. 

414.  How  many  yards  of  tape  are  required  for  a  tennis  court :  4  lines  each 

72  feet  long,  2  lines  each  36  feet  long,  2  lines  27  feet  long  and 
2  lines  18  feet  long? 

415.  What  is  the  cost  at  $4  a  square  yard  of  a  field  40  feet  by  25  feet? 

—$444  4/9. 

416.  By  selling  125  bales  for  $5,750  I  gained  $1,000;  what  was  the  cost? 

417.  In  a  stable  there  are  1296  square  feet  for  stalls ;  how  many  stalls  if 

each  occupies  72  square  feet? 

418.  How  many  animals  has  a  steamer  which  has  296  oxen,  649  sheep, 

214  horses  and  492  swine? 

419.  What  number  is  it  which  when  divided  by  408  will  give  a  quotient 

of  151  and  a  remainder  of  64? 

420.  Divide  7051263  by  85  and  prove  it. 

421.  The  width  of  a  room  is  15  feet  and  this  is  %  of  the  length  ;  how  many 

square  feet  in  the  floor? 

422.  How  many  sheep  at  $6.75  each  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  54 

horses  at  $160  each? 

423.  How  many  rolls  each  containing  75  yards  at  $.45  a  yard  will  pay  for 

180  yards  at  $.30  a  yard? 

424.  Find  the  divisor  when  the  dividend  is  4263  and  the  quotient  is  203. 

425.  The  owner  of  land  200  feet  by  300  feet  divides  it  into  lots  25  feet  by 

100  feet ;  how  many  lots? 


Aids  and  Devices  in  5A  Geof^raptiy 

By  Walter  Primoff, 

I.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a  study  of  the  map ;  a  quick  sketch  map 
put  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  in  front  of  the  scholars  is  better 
than  a  book  map.  On  that  map  place  only  the  details  you  wish  to  teach. 
In  drawing  the  sketch  map  let  pupils,  by  observing  the  book  maps  and  by 
the  teacher's  judicious  questioning,  tell  what  to  put  in.  The  teacher  and 
pupils  thus  create  maps  through  the  teacher's  asking  the  pupils  what  to 
place  on  it. 

■  II.  Then  read  selections  from  the  text-book  or  supplementary  reader 
that  bear  upon  the  subject  taught.  Put  outlines  or  topics  upon  the  black- 
board and  let  the  pupils  study  from  them  with  the  map  in  front  of  them. 
The  topical  exercises  are  not  to  be  given  as  a  memory  exercise  but  as  an 
aid  to  memory,  ana  to  look  up  the  subject  in  the  text-book  by  means  of  the 
index,  which  the  teacher  should  explain. 

III.  Let  the  pupils  copy  roughly  the  book  maps  with  the  map  in 
front  of  them,  putting  on  the  map  the  particular  subjects  studied.  Let  some 
boys  copy  the  map  on  the  blackboard  and  have  the  class  criticize  the  work. 
Insist  upon  rapid  work,  only  two  minutes  for  a  State  or  five  minutes  for 
a  group  of  States  is  sufficient.  Require  neat,  not  necessarily  engraved,  work. 
To  vary  the  exercise,  seated  pupils  and  those  at  the  blackboard  draw  the 
map  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  all  drawing  the  same  lines  at  the  same 
time,  i.  c,  in  teaching  map  of  New  York  State,  say,  "Draw  the  eastern 
boundary."  Class  draws  in  unison.  Continue  with  the  other  lines  in  the 
same  way.    Criticize  proportion.   Mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  may  also  be  put  in. 

IV.  At  the  next  lesson  question  the  pupils  with  the  map  before  them 
(preferably  their  own)  ;  hence,  the  process  is,  teacher  draws — pupil  draws, 
pupil  explains.  Relax  discipline  during  this  period,  as  it  will  aid  free 
intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils.  Use  this  in  connection  with  the 
topical  outlines  assigned  to  be  studied  during  study  period. 

V.  Have  the  pupils  draw  quick  maps  from  memory  to  test  their 
knowledge. 

Summary:  (1)  Begin  the  lesson  with  a  study  of  the  map.  (2)  Read 
selections  from  the  text-books  or  readers  upon  the  subject  taught.  (3)  Pu- 
pils copy  the  maps  roughly  from  the  books  and  show  thereon  the  subjects 
studied.  (4)  At  the  next  lesson  question  the  pupils  with  the  map  before 
them.     (5)  As  the  test,  have  them  draw  quick  maps  from  memory. 

Suggestions:  (1)  Have  drills  and  frequent  reviews,  mainly  by  pro- 
gressive outline  maps.  Another  good  way  is  to  give  out  the  question,  then 
say,  "Write" ;  pupil  puts  answer  down ;  tap  pencil  and  assign  next  question, 
etc.,  as  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  Can  be  used  only  for  definite  questions  with 
short  answers.  (2)  Imaginary  journeys,  i.  e.,  in  going  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  what  mountains  would  you  go  across,  what  cities  would 
you  pass  through,  where  would  you  have  to  cross  bridges,  go  under  a 
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tunnel,  etc.?  Make  prominent  the  different  customs,  products,  occupations, 
climates,  etc.  (3)  Review  by  filling  in  blanks.  The  capital  of  Minnesota 
is  .  The  products  of  Minnesota  are  .  The  rivers  of  Minne- 
sota are .    Draw  map  to  show  above  points.     (4)  Put  on  blackboard 

or  mimeograph  question  blanks  with  page  of  text-books  where  answers 
arc  to  be  found,  and  let  pupils  fill  in  blanks  in  study  period.     Discuss  in 

class  next  lesson.      New    York    State:    Location ;    map    page    11. 

Latitude  .  Longitude  .  Surface ;  page  14.  Moun- 
tains   ;  map  page  11.     Can  you  tell  from  map  which  way  the  land 

slopes?  (5)  Question  Box. — Let  pupils  drop  pertinent  questions  in  cigar 
box ;  on  Friday  open  box  and  read  questions,  and  let  pupils  answer.  Reward 
good  questions.  (6)  Matches. — Let  pupils  question  each  other.  (7)  Let 
a  child  step  forward  and  let  class  question  him  until  he  fails ;  then  let  another 
child  take  his  place.  (8)  Let  two  children  come  before  class  and  question 
each  other  until  one  fails,  when  another  takes  his  place.  (9)  Have  a 
geography  match,  like  a  spelling  match.  Divide  class  into  two  equal  parts 
and  let  each  side  choose  its  own  captain ;  then  give  each  side  a  name,  as, 
"Indians"  and  "Cowboys,"  and  provide  some  trophy,  as  a  picture  or  a  map 
drawn  by  one  of  the  boys,  to  be  hung  on  both  sides  of  the  room.  The  pic- 
tures will  belong  to  the  victorious  side  and  will  be  removed  to  their  side  of 
the  room  after  their  victory.  (10)  Or  let  them  choose  sides;  if  a  boy  fails 
the  boy  who  answers  on  the  opposite  side  has  the  right  to  choose  any  boy 
from  other  side ;  if  the  question  comes  to  side  where  it  began,  nothing  is 
gained  by  either  side.  Good  for  Friday  reviews,  because  no  one  goes  to 
his  seat.  (11)  Trip  to  harbor  to  point  out  various  features  (Coney  Island 
boat  or  Staten  Island  ferry).  (12)  Use  of  railroad  timetables  for  maps 
and  descriptions  of  places,  and  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

(13)  Draw  quick  map  of  a  State  on  blackboard  and  let  pupils  name  it. 

(14)  Hang  up  map  of  country  studied.  Let  a  pupil  take  a  pointer  and  step 
to  the  map.  The  class  asks  him  questions  in  location,  etc. ;  if  he  can  not 
answer,  the  boy  who  asked  the  question  takes  his  place  and,  of  course, 
points  out  the  answer  to  his  own  question,  (15)  Put  topics  on  the  black- 
board and  number  them.  Give  each  boy  a  number,  or,  put  the  number  on 
slips  of  paper  and  let  the  pupils  draw.  The  pupils  recite  from  that.  (16) 
Tell  a  story  of  travel  and  point  to  places  on  the  map.  Stop  when  you  get  to 
a  city,  mountain,  etc.,  and  let  the  pupils  name  it.  (17)  Let  a  pupil  name 
a  place  on  the  map ;  other  pupils  to  name  places  beginning  with  the  last 
letter  of  the  last-named  place  (use  in  written  work  only,  as  it  teaches  close 
scrutiny  of  the  map).  (18)  Make  a  large  outline  map  of  United  States, 
and  on  it  paste  in  appropriate  places  the  productions  of  the  country  studied : 
as  gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  iron,  coal,  cotton,  etc.  (19)  Take  a  zigzag  journey, 
e.  g.,  as  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  so  as  to  stop  at  four  cities.  (20)  Guess- 
ing Exercise. — The  teacher  or  pupil  has  a  place  in  mind  and  begins  to  locate 
it.  As  soon  as  somebody  thinks  he  has  it  he  raises  his  hand,  i.  c,  a  city;  in 
the  New  World ;  North  Atlantic  States ;  on  an  island  ;  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river ;  great  commercial  city ;  not  far  from  boundary  of  New  Jersey ;  great 
steamship  and  railroad  center.     Answer — New  York  City.     (21)  Begin  each 
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lesson  with  a  five-minute  written  review  of  the  previous  lesson,  and  end 
each  lesson  with  a  two-minute,  composition  on  that  lesson  (two  or  three 
sentences).  (22)  Plenty  of  pictures  to  make  work  interesting.  (23)  Pro- 
gressive outline  maps  made  by  pupils.  (24)  Use  statistical  tables  in  back 
of  Geography;  use  scale  of  miles.  (25)  Sometimes  give  search-questions 
to  be  looked  up  in  almanacs  and  in  encyclopedia.  (26)  Teach  the  "what" 
first ;  the  "why"  afterward.  "Facts  and  results"  first ;  "reasons"  afterward. 
(27)  Always  associate  an  industry  with  some  city.  (28)  Topical  study 
brings  surer  results  than  study  by  pages.  (29)  Have  pupils  write  imaginary 
letters  from  other  countries.  (30)  The  five  steps  should  develop  the  follow- 
ing powers  in  the  pupil : 

1.  Capacity  for  observation  (first  step). 

2.  Capacity  for  reading  and  digesting  what  he  reads  (second  step). 

3.  Studying  power  (third  step). 

4.  Ability  to  recite  well  (fourth  step). 

5.  Ability  to  reproduce  from  memory  by  drawing  or  writing   (fifth 

step). 

Ty^pical  Questions.    Geo^rapHy— 5A 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

1.  Locate  North  America. 

2.  Bound  North  America. 

3.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America. 

4.  Name  the  three  principal  countries  of  North  America. 

5.  In  what  zones  is  North  America? 

6.  In  what  zone  is  the  greatest  part  of  North  America? 

7.  In  what  part  of  North  America  is  Canada?    The  United  States? 

8.  Name  the  highlands  of  North  America. 

9.  Name  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  Highlands. 

10.  In  what  part  of  North  America  are  the  Pacific  Highlands? 

11.  In  what  part  of  North  America  are  the  Appalachian  Mountains? 
In  which  direction  do  they  extend? 

12.  Name  the  slopes  of  North  America. 

13.  What  rivers  drain  the  Arctic  Slope?    The  Atlantic  'Slope?     The 
Gulf  Slope?    The  Pacific  Slope? 

14.  What  effect  has  the  Pacific  Slope  on  its  rivers? 

15.  Name  the  river  systems  of  North  America. 

16.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  river  system  and  a  river  basin? 

17.  Name  the  most  important  river  system  in  North  America. 

18.  Name  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

19.  Name  the  longest  river  in  North  America. 

20.  Describe   the   river   course  of  the   Mississippi ;   Ohio ;   Hudson : 
Yukon. 

21.  Of  what  use  to  a  country  are  its  rivers?     (Teacher  may  compare 
Great  Central  Plain  with  Sahara  Desert  as  to  fertility.) 

22.  Name  the  gulfs  of  North  America. 
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23.  Name  the  principal  bays  of  North  America. 

24.  How  have  New  York,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  been 
formed  ? 

25.  Of  what  value  are  bays  to  the  growth  of  cities? 

26.  Name  an  important  city  situated  on  or  near  each  bay  named. 

27.  How  have  the  lakes  of  North  America  been  formed  ? 

28.  Name  the  Great  Lakes. 

29.  What  effects  have  the  Great  Lakes  had  on  the  development  of 
the  southern  part  of  Canada  and  the  north  central  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

Canada. 

30.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Canada. 

3L     Name  and  locate  the  principal  city  of  Canada. 

32.  In  what  part  of  Canada  do  the  greatest  number  of  people 
live?    Why? 

33).  What  effect  has  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country  ? 

34.  What  railroad  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  country? 

35.  What  metals  are  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

36.  In  what  respects  is  the  southern  portion  of  Canada  like  the 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States? 

37.  Name  the  principal  exports  of  Canada. 

38.  Describe  the  government  of  Canada. 

United  States. 

39.  Locate  the  United  States. 

40.  Bound  the  United  States. 
4L     Name  and  locate  the  capital. 

42.  Name  the  principal  cities. 

43.  Why  is  New  York  City  the  most  important  city  in  the  United 
States? 

44.  Name  the  most  important  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  what  is 
it  noted? 

45.  Name  the  principal  cities  along  the  Mississippi  River.  For  what 
is  each  noted? 

46.  Name  the  principal  cities  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

47.  For  what  is  Chicago  noted  ? 

48.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  the  following  obtained  :  (a)  dairy 
products;  (b)  salt;  (c)  petroleum;  (d)  iron;  (e)  coal;  (f)  tobacco; 
(g)  cotton;  (h)  lumber;  (i)  oranges;  (j)  lemons;  (k)  grapes;  (1)  sugar; 
(m)  rice;  (n)  gold;  (o)  silver;  (p)  copper? 

49.  Tell  how  salt  is  obtained. 

50.  Tell  how  petroleum  is  obtained.  What  is  made  out  of  it?  What 
company  controls  the  oil  supply  of  the  country? 

5L     Name  the  principal  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  city. 

52.  Name  five  articles  made  of  steel ;  of  iron. 

53.  Tell  how  thread  is  made ;  cotton-cloth.  How  is  cotton  goods 
colored? 
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54.  Treat  sugar,  rice,  gold,  copper  and  lumber  industries  as  the  cotton 
and  iron  industries  were  treated. 

55.  Name   the   five   leading   exports   of   the    United    States;   the  five 
leading  imports. 

56.  Why  do  we  export  and  import  goods  ? 

57.  Name  a  steamship   line  that  connects    the    United    States    with 
Europe ;  with  Asia. 

58.  Name  three  important  railroad  lines  in  the  United  States. 

59.  How  long  does  it  take  to  travel  by  train  from  New  York  City  to 
San  Francisco  ?    Distance,  in  miles,  to  travel  from  one  city  to  the  other  ? 

60.  In  traveling  by  train  from  Boston  to  Florida,  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  what  important  cities  are  passed? 

61.  In   traveling  from   New   York   City   to  Chicago,   what   important 
places  are  visited  ? 

62.  In  traveling  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  what  interesting  places 
are  visited? 

63.  In  traveling  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  through  what  lead- 
ing cities  do  we  pass  ? 

Mexico. 

64.  What  river  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico? 

65.  Into  what  gulf  does  the  Rio  Grande  flow  ? 

66.  What  waters  are  east  of  Mexico? 

67.  What  important  gulf  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Mexico   ? 

68.  What  mountains  are  in  Mexico? 

69.  How  does  the  climate  of  Mexico  differ  from  that  of  Canada? 

70.  Name  the  leading  industries  of  the  Mexicans. 

71.  Describe  the  coffee  plant. 

72.  What  is  cochineal? 

73.  Name  the  capital  of  Mexico ;  the  principal  seaport. 
.  74.     Why  do  the  people  of  Mexico  speak  Spanish? 

75.  Tell  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez. 

Panama. 

76.  What  connects  North  and  South  America  ?   . 

77.  What  two  cities  will  the  Panama  Canal  connect? 

78.  By  what  country  is  the  Panama  Canal  being  constructed? 

79.  Of  what  value  will  the  Panama  Canal  be  to  the  United  States? 

Danish  America. 

80.  To  whom  does  Danish  America  belong? 

81.  In  what  zone  is  Danish  America  ? 

82.  What  animals  are  found  there  ? 

83.  Why  do  so  few  people  live  there? 

84.  What  are  the  industries  of  these  people? 

85.  Name  two  exports  of  Danish  America. 


I 


Graded  E^xamples  in  5A  Aritliinetic 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  827 j/5,  29 Ye,  47  3/10,  94^,  487%,  92^,  47  7/10. 

2.  Add  73y4,  23  7/15,  12  13/20,  9  7/10. 

3.  Add  y2  day,  1/7  of  a  week,  and  ^  of  a  minute. 

4.  Add  68>4,  4^,  18  7/12,  6  3/16,  25. 

5.  79/5  +  57^  +63/^  +  59  2/15  +  72^  rzr  ? 

6.  Add  203%,  87  11/16,  123  7/10,  197  23/32. 

7.  Fromi  the  sum  of  8  and  10  thousandths  and  25  and  43  hundredths  take 

five  times  3  and  4  thousandths, 

8.  Subtract  5  cents  from  $50 ;  2  mills  from  $1  and  1  cent ;  .08  of  a  dime 

from  1  cent,  and  add  the  results. 

9.  From  five  hundred  forty-two  thousand,  six  hundred  two  and  seven 

tenths,  take  three  hundred  sixty-nine  and  nine  thousandths. 

10.  From  1,001,001  take  948,009. 

11.  Add  y,  5/9,  ^,  %  ;  multiply  the  sum  by  9/22  and  subtract  the  product 

from  1. 

12.  Find  the  difference  between  515  thousand  and  515  thousandths. 

13.  From  3%  multiplied  by  4>4  subtract  10^. 

14.  13  2/9  minus  7%  multipHed  by  ^. 

15.  Find  the  difference  between  7.6575  and  76.575. 

16.  Take  %  of  >4  of  %  of  8/9  of  4>^.     (Cancellation.) 

17.  12%  X  2  3/16  X  3  21/25  X  1  17/128  =  ? 

18.  4%  X  15%  X  1  7/25  =  ? 

19.  9  7/12  divided  by  3%  =  ? 

20.  If  the  quotient  is  7%  and  the  divisor  is  %,  what  is  the  dividend? 

21.  Divide  8  bushels  3  pecks  4  quarts  by  6. 

22.  Divide  2%  by  %. 

23.  Divide  946  by  18%. 

24.  2  15/17  divided  by  7/68  =  ? 

25.  8  X  4%  is  what  part  of  5  X  8%  ? 

26.  Change  .0625  to  a  fraction  in  lowest  terms. 

27.  Reduce  324/432  to  lowest  terms,  using  G.  C.  D. 

28.  Change  35/56  to  a  decimal  of  three  orders. 

29.  Change  1728%  to  an  improper  fraction. 

30.  Change  to  an  improper  fraction  97  17/18. 

31.  Change  to  a  mixed  number  749/19. 

32.  Change  to  a  similar  fraction  2/4,  4/6,  5/8. 

33.  Change  forty-five  hundredths  to  a  common  fraction,  lowest  terms. 

34.  Change  .256  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

35.  Change  .027  to  a  common  fraction. 
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36.     Cost  to  carpet  floor  21  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  long  at  $.45  a  square  yar..; 
2>7 .     A  school  room  is  32.25  ft.  long  and  29.5  ft.  wide.    What  is  the  distance 
around  the  room? 

38.  What  will  it  cost  to  cover  a  floor  that  measures  20^  ft.  in  length  by 

18  ft.  in  width,  with  lineoleum  at  $1.12^/2  per  square  foot? 

39.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  field  125  ft.  long  by  87  ft.  wide? 

40.  At  $.87>^  a  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  yard  15  ft.  by  12  ft.? 

41.  A  square  lot  is  125  ft.  long.    Fence  around  it  in  yards? 

42.  Find  the  cost  of  a  field  84  rods  by  79  rods  at  $4.33^  a  square  rod. 

43.  A  man  who  owned  3  acres    of    land    sold  240  sq.  rds.      What  part 

remained  ? 

44.  If  3/7  of  the  value  of  a  farm  is  $6,753,  what  is  ^  of  the  same  farm 

worth  ? 

45.  If  2y3  yds.  of  ribbon  cost  ^2j4,  what  will  3>^  yds.  cost? 

46.  $6,240  is  ^  of  the  cost  of  a  farm.     If  it  is  sold  for  $10,000,  what  is 

the  gain  or  loss? 

47.  If  a  man  spent  $1,687.50,  and  this  was  }i  of  his  income,  how  much 

was  his  income? 

48.  If  3/16  of  a  farm  is  worth  $360,  what  is  the  whole  farm  worth? 

49.  Make  out  a  bill  for  30  hats  at  $1.33^/^  each;  20  baseballs  at  $.25  each; 

32  hats  at  $1.37>4  each;  25  coats  at  $6.50. 

50.  Make  the  following  bill  in  your  own  name  and  receipt  it :   Bought  from 

Abraham  &  Straus,  16  yds.  cloth  at  $1.50  per  yard;  15  yds.  lining 
at  $.40  per  yard ;  8  yds.  braid  at  $.37>4  per  yard. 

51.  Mr.  Jones  bought  goods  for  $986.35.     He  paid  $6.82  for  expressage. 

For  how  much  must  he  sell  the  goods  to  gain  $124? 

52.  A  grocer  paid  $13.95  for  a  quantity  of  potatoes  measuring  310  quarts. 

Find  the  cost  of  one  quart. 

53.  A  man  earns  $162  in  13.5  weeks.     How  much  does  he  earn  a  week? 

54.  A  grocer  bought  6,000  gals,  of  oil ;  ji  of  it  leaked  out.     How  much 

did  he  get  for  the  remainder  at  $.20  a  gallon? 

55.  What  is  62>^  per  cent,  of  8,640  lbs.? 

56.  Add  9  rds.  3  yds.  2  ft.  10  ins. ;  4  rds.  1  yd.  1  ft.  9  ins. ;  7  rds.  4  yds. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

57.  Add  .18,  5,000.18,  296.48,  7.35,  1,001.01,  89.006,  63.425. 

58.  Find  the  sum  of  65,395,  127,646,  758,329,  496,362,  83,290,  45.327. 

59.  Divide  6,837,425  by  492. 

60.  Find  the  product  of  8,963  and  374. 


Lan^tia^e  Drills— 5  A 

Supply  I,  me : 

Who  will  go ? 

He  is  taller  than . 

He  knew  it  to  be . 


She  knew  that  it  was 


You  and will  go  together. 

May  May  and go  home  ? 

If  you  were would  you  go? 

Every  one  is  going  except  you  and 

We,  us. 

He  knew  it  was  . 

It  was whom  you  saw. 

boys  are  going  swimming. 

They  play  ball  more  than . 

You  know  this  as  well  as . 


He,  him. 

I  knew  it  was  — 
I  knew  it  to  be 


It  must  have  been 


If  I  were I  wouldn't  go. 

There  isn't  much  difference  between  you  and . 

She,  her. 

I  am  stronger  than . 

It  was or  her  mother. 

Father  told  you  and to  stay  here. 

Grace  and live  near  each  other. 

I  invited  them  all, among  the  rest. 

With  Edith  and I  have  no  trouble. 

They,  them. 

It  was . 

I  never  see  John  and  together. 

that  talk  must  stay  after  school. 

that  talk  I  will  keep  after  school. 

It  could  not  have  been ,  for were  at  home. 

None  so  blind  as that  will  not  see. 

Fill  proper  pronouns : 

Each  must  do best. 

Has  every  one  finished work? 

Lend a  pencil. 

Each  pupil  was  requested  to  name favorite  color. 

Lie,  lay,  lying,  lay,  laid,  lain. 

Let  him there. 

I  found  it on  the  floor. 


Aritliinetic~5  B 

By  Walter  Primoff. 
{Continued  from  December  1908  Monographs.) 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Find  a  number  when  the  number  plus  or  minus  a  part  is  given. 

Monday — Oral. 

(1)  A  man  sold  a  house  for  $1,500,  if  he  gained  J4  oi  what  he  paid 
for  it,  what  did  he  pay  for  the  house?  (2)  John  had  16  marbles;  this  was 
ys  more  than  his  brother  had.  How  much  had  his  brother?  (3)  By  selling 
newspapers  a  boy  increased  his  money  by  ^.  He  then  had  60  cents.  How 
much  had  he  at  first?  (4)  After  a  man's  wages  were  increased  by  1/10  he 
made  $22  a  week.     What  were  his  wages  before  the  increase  ? 

Written. 

(1)  A  man  sold  a  house  for  $2,100,  gaining  ^  of  what  he  paid  for  it. 
What  did  he  pay  for  it?  (2)  A  man's  salary  was  increased  .25.  He  then 
earned  $1,525.35.  What  was  his  salary  before  the  increase  (3)  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  school  has  increased  2/7.  If  the  school  now  contains 
1,800  children,  how  many  children  did  it  contain  before  the  increase  (4) 
I  paid  $1,450  for  my  automobile.  This  was  Ys  more  than  I  paid  for  my  horse 
and  carriage.  How  much  did  I  pay  for  my  horse  and  carriage?  (5)  A 
family  spent  $840  for  food  this  year.  This  was  ^  more  than  they  spent  last 
year.    How  much  did  the  family  spend  last  year  ? 

Tuesday — Oral. 

( 1 )  A  class  contained  60  boys.  There  are  }i  more  boys  than  there  are 
girls.  How  many  are  girls?  (2)  A  boy  has  ^  more  marbles  than  his 
brother.  If  he  has  28  marbles,  how  many  has  his  brother?  (3)  A  boy's 
weight  increased  1/6  of  what  he  weighed  last  year.  If  he  now  weighs  70 
lbs.,  what  did  he  weigh  last  year?  (4)  A  boy  ran  a  certain  distance  in  12 
seconds.  If  this  is  ^  more  than  it  took  him  to  run  the  same  distance  last 
year,  how  long  did  it  take  him  to  run  that  distance  last  year  ? 

Written. 

(1)  A  man  sold  .25  more  books  this  year  than  last  year,  if  he  sold  1,800 
books  this  year,  how  many  did  he  sell  last  year.  (2)  Buffalo  contains  ys 
more  people  than  Rochester;  if  Buffalo  contains  376,588  people,  how  many 
people  has  Rochester?  (3)  The  weekly  value  of  the  meat  products  of  Kan- 
sas City  increased  %  during  ten  years,  and  is  now  6,076,845.  What  was  the 
value  of  those  products  10  years  ago?  (4)  A  man  lost  .12^2  of  his  weight 
one  year,  and  then  weighed  140  lbs.  What  was  his  weight  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year?  (5)  If  cloth  shrinks  1/20  of  its  length  by  being  sponged,  what 
was  the  length  of  a  piece  of  cloth  which  after  sponging  was  380  yards  long? 
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Wednesday — Oral. 

(1)  A  farmer  sold  ^  of  his  lambs  and  had  30  left?  How  many  had  he 
at  first?  (2)  The  population  of  a  town  decreased  }i  and  was  then  200;  what 
was  the  population  before  the  decrease?  (3)  A  piece  of  cloth  after  shrink- 
ing ys  was  28  yards  long.  How  long  was  it  before  it  shrank?  (4)  7^  of 
a  botde  of  water  evaporated.  If  there  was  4  ozs.  left,  how  many  ounces 
did  the  bottle  contain  at  first  ? 

Written. 

(1)  1/5  of  a  man's  potatoes  spoiled,  but  he  still  had  616  bushels.  How 
many  bushels  had  he  at  first?  (2)  A  storm  destroyed  ^  of  a  farmer's  wheat. 
If  he  then  had  1,545  bushels,  how  many  bushels  had  he  at  first?  (3)  A  man 
paid  ys  of  what  he  owed.  If  he  then  owed  $1,200.24,  how  much  money  did 
he  owe  at  first?  (4)  A  man  sold  %  of  his  wheat  and  still  had  1,428  bushels 
left.  How  many  bushels  did  he  have  at  first?  (5)  The  number  of  people 
in  a  city  has  increased  by  .25  in  3  years  and  is  now  148,000.  What  was  the 
population  3  years  ago? 

Thursday — Oral. 

(1)  A  man  after  paying  %  of  what  he  owed,  still  owed  $15.  How 
much  did  he  owe  at  first?  (2)  A  man  sold  .25  of  his  coal  and  still  had  15 
tons  left.  How  many  tons  had  he  at  first?  (3)  A  man's  wages  were  re- 
duced .37^.  If  he  then  was  paid  $15  a  week,  what  were  his  wages  at  first? 
(4)  A  lady  spent  }i  of  her  money  and  had  $12  left.  How  much  had  she  at 
first? 

Written. 

(1)  Coal  which  sells  now  at  $5.55  per  ton  was  sold  last  winter  at .1/16 
less  than  its  present  cost.  What  is  its  present  cost?  (2)  If  .25  of  the  soldiers 
fighting  in  a  battle  were  killed,  and  there  are  39,270  left,  how  many  soldiers 
were  there  at  first?  (3)  Some  flour  was  damaged  .14  2/7  in  transportation. 
If  600  barrels  arrived  in  good  condition,  how  many  barrels  were  sent  out? 
(4)  In  a  State  in  which  .62^  of  the  population  are  negroes,  there  are  952,377 
whites.  What  is  the  population  of  the  State?  (5)  If  wheat  loses  5^  of  its 
weight  when  changed  to  flour,  how  much  wheat  will  be  needed  to  make  1,725 
lbs.  of  flour? 

Friday — Oral. 

(1)  If  beef  loses  .20  of  its  weight  in  roasting,  what  is  the  weight  before 
cooking,  of  12  lbs.  of  roast  beef?  (2)  A  suit  of  clothes  was  sold  for  $30, 
gaining  .20  of  what  the  suit  cost.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  suit?  (3)  A 
man  can  walk  }i  faster  than  his  son  can  walk.  If  the  man  can  walk  44 
blocks  an  hour,  how  fast  does  the  son  walk?  (4)  A  boy  is  Ys  younger  than 
his  father.     If  the  boy  is  20  years  old,  how  old  is  the  father? 

Written. 

(1)  If  1,133  lbs.  of  beef  are  gotten  from  a  steer  who  lost  5/16  of  his 
weight,  what  was  the  weight  of  the  steer,  before  he  was  killed?  (2)  An 
army  which  went  out  of  battle  with  2,000  of  its  men,  was  found  to  have  lost 
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375  of  its  men.  How  many  men  were  there  before  the  battle?  (3)  A  train 
traveled  10,840  miles  and  still  had  Ys  of  its  distance  to  go.  What  was  the 
total  distance?  (4)  A  man  spent  ys  of  his  money  and  then  had  $1,200.40 
left.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  (5)  A  man's  salary  was  increased  by  .875 
of  what  he  received.    If  he  then  received  $1,545,  what  did  he  earn  at  first? 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Quire,  ream;  drill  percentage,  decimals,  fractions. 
Monday — Oral. 

(1)  In  2i^  quires  are  how  many  sheets  of  paper?  (2)  How  many  reams 
of  paper  in  960  sheets?  (3)  How  much  must  be  paid  for  a  ream  of  paper 
at  >2  cent  per  sheet?  (4)  If  a  girl  uses  12  sheets  of  paper  a  month,  how 
many  uires  will  she  use  in  a  year? 

Written. 

(1)  There  are  1,080  pupils  to  be  examined;  if  each  pupil  receives  2 
sheets  of  paper,  how  much  will  the  paper  cost  at  $1.50  per  ream?  (2)  A  boy 
buys  a  10>4  quire  box  of  writing  paper.  If  he  uses  1  sheet  for  each  letter, 
how  many  letters  can  he  write  on  the  paper?  (3)  I  paid  $1.50  for  a  ream  of 
paper  and  sold  it  for  20  cents  a  quire.  How  much  did  I  gain  on  6^  quires  ? 
(4)  At  3  cents  a  square  foot  how  much  must  be  paid  for  10  boards  each  16 
feet  long  and  ^  foot  wide?  (5)  What  is  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  18 
feet  4  inches  long  and  22  feet  6  inches  wide  at  $.67  a  square  yard  ? 

Tuesday — Oral. 

(1)  A  woman  bought  a  5  quire  box  of  writing  paper.  How  many 
sheets  did  she  buy?  (2)  If  paper  costs  90  cents  a  ream,  what  is  the  cost 
of  a  quire?  (3)  A  boy  uses  writing  paper  that  costs  18  cents  per  quire,  what 
does  it  cost  per  sheet?  (4)  How  much  will  a  ream  of  paper  cost  at  10  cents 
per  quire? 

Written. 

(1)  How  many  quires  of  paper  are  required  to  furnish  48  school  chil- 
dren 2  sheets  each  during  an  examination.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  paper 
at  80  cents  per  ream?  (2)  Using  paper  that  costs  18  cents  per  quire,  and 
envelopes  that  cost  $2  per  thousand,  find  the  cost  of  sending  letters,  each  one 
requiring  a  sheet  of  paper,  an  envelope,  and  a  two  cent  stamp.  (3)  How 
many  quire  packages  can  I  make  out  of  10,728  sheets  of  paper?  (4)  The 
United  States  Government  charges  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  yard  on  im- 
ported cotton  cloth.  What  duty  will  be  charged  on  a  piece  containing  36 
yards,  ^  yard  wide?  (5)  What  will  be  the  cost  at  $1  per  square  yard  for 
making  a  sidewalk  24  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long? 

Wednesday — Oral. 

(1)  Bought  a  ream  of  paper  for  $1.20  and  sold  it  at  20  cents  a  quire. 
How  much  did  I  gain?  (2)  What  will  ^  of  a  ream  of  paper  cost  at  10  cents 
a  quire?     (3) A  man  earned  $4  by  selling  paper  at  5  cents  a  quire.     How 
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many  reams  did  he  sell  ?     (4)  If  .25  reams  of  paper  cost  ys  oi  a.  dollar,  how 
much  is  that  per  ream  ? 

Written. 

(1)  A  man  bought  10  gross  of  pens  at  35  cents  per  gross  and  sold  them 
for  1  cent.  How  much  was  his  gain?  (2)  A  man  buys  a  piece  of  ground 
300  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide.  He  builds  a  house  40  feet  by  25  feet  and 
barn  30  feet  by  12  feet.  How  many  square  feet  will  he  have  left  for  a  gar- 
den? (3)  At  $15,875  a  ton,  how  many  tons  of  hay  can  be  bought  for  $85? 
(4)  What  fractional  part  of  31  3/25  is  124^  ?  (5)  What  is  the  cost  of  paint- 
ing a  ceiling  48  feet  long  and  12  yards  wide  at  16  cents  a  square  yard? 

Thursday — Oral. 
(1)  What  will  10  reams  of  paper  cost  at  20  cents  a  quire?     (2)  How 
much    goods  at  8  cents  per  yard  can  be  bought  for  34  cents?     (3)  What  will 
2.5  dozen  eggs  cost  at  16  cents  a  dozen?     (4)  If  6  chickens  are  worth  $3, 
how  much  is  each  chicken  worth? 

Written. 
(1)  Samuel  Jones  gave  ^73  for  a  watch,  $15.50  for  a  carriage  robe, 
$250j4  for  a  horse,  and  sold  them  all  so  that  he  gained  $137^.  How  much  did 
he  receive  for  all  together?  (2)  A  man  sold  108  acres  of  land  at  $22.45,  and 
with  the  money  bought  horses  at  $44.90  each.  How  many  did  he  get?  (3) 
A  farmer  had  63  cows,  66y3  per  cent,  of  them  died,  and  he  sold  the  rest  for 
$28  each.  How  much  money  did  he  receive?  (4)  A  lady  had  $375.  She 
spent  ys  for  a  cloak,  the  remainder  for  a  shawl;  what  did  each  cost?  (5) 
The  loss  on  harness  sold  for  $22.40  was  $8^.    What  was  the  cost? 

■>•.  I  Friday — Oral. 

(1)  If  8  yards  of  goods  cost  $5,  what  is  the  cost  per  yard?  (2)  A  man 
has  $6  in  his  pocket.  He  spent  $3.52  for  a  watch.  How  much  has  he  left? 
(3)  A  milkman  buys  milk  at  12  cents  a  gallon  and  sells  it  at  5  cents  a  quart. 
How  much  does  he  gain  on  a  ten-gallon  can?  (4)  A  dealer  buys  boots  at 
$60  a  dozen  pair,  and  sells  them  at  $6.50  per  pair.  How  much  does  he  earn 
on  two  pair  of  boots  ? 

Written. 

(1)6  barrels  of  flour  cost  $56.28.  What  will  18^  barrels  cost?  (2) 
How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  at  $2.50  a  barrel  will  pay  for  840  eggs  at  25 
cents  a  dozen?  (3)  How  many  yards  of  calico  at  .07^  cents  a  yard  can 
be  bought  for  $9.25  ?  (4)  A  bookseller  paid  $183.75  for  35  books.  Find  the 
price  of  17  books.     (5)  If  12.5  tons  of  hay  cost  $71.25,  what  will  5  tons  cost? 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Monday — Oral. 

(1)  How  much  hay  at  $6  a  ton  can  be  bought  for  $32?  (2)  If  a  yard 
of  calico  costs  20  cents,  what  will  AYs  yards  cost?  (3)  A  man  sold  a  horse 
for  $30,  which  was  .2  of  what  it  cost  him.     How  much  did  he  lose?     (4)  I 
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bought  5  tons  of  hay  at  $4.50.     If  I  gave  the  dealer  3  ten  dollar  bills,  how 
much  change  should  I  receive? 

Written. 

(1)  A  farmer  sold  7>4  acres  of  land  for  $70.12>^.  How  much  did  he 
get  per  acre?  (2)  What  is  the  quotient  of  16^  divided  by  12.5?  (3)  What 
is  the  cost  of  16%  pounds  of  tea  at  50^  cents  a  pound.  What  is  the  value  of 
36  bales  of  cotton  containing  420j/^  pounds  each  at  14  cents  a  pound?  (5) 
If  ^  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  $2.40,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $19.20? 

Tuesday — Oral. 

(1)  How  many  dozen  pint  bottles  will  be  needed  to  hold  5^  gallons 
of  wine?     (2)   If  2  boxes  of  eggs  cost    $2,    what    will    4^    boxes    cost? 

(3)  At  50  cents  a  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  corn  can  be  bought  for  $11  ? 

(4)  What  will  1  pound  4  ounces  of  meat  cost  at  12  cents  a  pound? 

Written. 
(1)  What  will  75,125  acres  of  land  cost  at  $65.45  an  acre?  (2)  If  16.3 
acres  of  land  cost  $17,093,  what  will  one  acre  cost?  (3)  From  a  vat  con- 
taining 3,289  gallons  of  wine,  75.25  barrels  of  31^  gallons  each  were  drawn. 
How  many  gallons  remained  in  the  vat.  (4)  At  48  cents  per  gross,  how 
much  will  12 1^  dozen  pens  cost?  (5)  What  will  2  pounds  6  ounces  of  butter 
cost  at  40  cents  a  pound? 

Wednesday — Ot^al. 
(1)  At  50  cents  a  pound  of  tea,  what  will  .4  of  a  pound  cost?    (2)  How 
much  must  be  paid  for  ^^  dozen  pair  of  shoes  at  $2.5  a  pair?    (3)  At  4  cents 
a  gill  what  will  2  pints,  1  gill  of  honey  cost?     (4)  At  1  cent  an  ounce,  what 
will  1}4  pounds  of  pepper  cost? 

Written. 
(1)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  9^  miles  of  railroad  at  $14,083.21  a  mile? 

(2)  At  36  cents  a  dozen,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  score  and  ji  dozen  eggs? 

(3)  A  farmer  having  6  bushels  of  strawberries  wants  to  put  them  in  ^ 
quart  boxes.  How  many  boxes  will  he  need  to  hold  them?  (4)  At  3  cents 
a  pint,  what  will  4  gallons,  2  quarts  of  milk  cost?  (5)  How  many  bottles 
holding  y2  pint  each  can  be  filled  from  4^  gallons? 

Thursday — Oral. 

(1)  At  8  cents  a  yard,  what  will  4.25  yards  of  ribbon  cost?  (2)  If  a 
bushel  of  apples  is  worth  50  cents,  what  are  2.5  bushels  worth?  (3)  How 
many  bottles  holding  2>^  pints  each  can  be  filled  from  a  gallon  of  milk?  (4) 
At  2.5  cents  a  foot  what  will  6  yards  of  moulding  cost? 

Written. 

(1)  What  will  5  quarts  of  strawberries  cost  at  the  rate  of  93^  cents 
for  15  quarts?  (2)  How  many  coats  at  $3.65  can  you  buy  for  $95?  (3) 
What  will  be  the  cost  of  75  pounds  of  sugar  at  6}i  cents  per  pound  ?  (4) 
If  75,875  bushels  of  wheat  cost  $131.25,  what  will  11^^  bushels  cost?  (5) 
Supply  date,  name  and  address  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  receipt  the  bill : 
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16  pounds  tea  at  85  cents;  18>^  pounds  coffee  at  27y2  cents;  13  pounds  rice 
at  093/2  cents ;  2  boxes  raisins  at  90^  cents ;  16^  pounds  sugar  at  6^  cents. 

Friday — Oral. 

(1)  What  will  10.5  dozen  eggs  cost  at  12  cents  a  dozen?  (2)  At  $20 
an  acre,  what  will  3.75  acres  of  land  cost?  (3)  If  5  yards  of  cloth  cost  30 
cents,  what  will  1.5  yards  cost?  (4)  A  boy  paid  75  cents  for  a  cap  and 
50  cents  for  gloves.    Hiow  much  did  he  pay  for  both  ? 

Written. 

(1)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  28  pounds  of  tea  if  17  pounds  cost  $12.37^^  ? 
(2)  A  grocer  sold  12^  pounds  of  butter  for  29.30>4-  What  was  that  per 
pound?  (3)  A  man  bought  a  gross  of  pens  for  72  cents  and  sold  them  a 
cent  each.  How  much  did  he  make  on  2^/^  gross?  (4)  When  eggs  are  sold 
at  the  rate  of  10  for  25  cents,  what  will  2  dozen  eggs  cost?  (5)  If  a  boy  can 
walk  6  miles  in  2  hours,  how  many  miles  can  he  walk  in  40  minutes? 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Monday — Oral. 

(1)  If  it  takes  20  hours  to  go  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  what  part  of 
a  day  does  it  take.  (2)  How  many  sheets  of  paper  are  there  in  two  bundles 
each  containing  1  ream?  (3)  If  7  pineapples  cost  70  cents,  what  will  1  dozen 
cost?     (4)  What  will  ^  yard  of  cloth  cost  at  $2  a  yard? 

Written. 

( 1 )  What  is  ^  of  9  —  .0012  ?  (2)  A  lady  paid  $16.80  for  silk,  $12  9/10 
for  velvet,  $123^  for  ribbons,  and  had  $16.50  left.  How  much  had  she  at 
first?  (3)  A  ship  sails  19.35  miles  an  hour.  How  far  will  it  sail  in  22.4 
hours?  (4)  A  man  spent  %Z7y2.  This  was  .835^  of  his  money.  How  much 
had  he  at  first?  (5)  If  .83 >^  of  160  cows  were  sold  for  $35.84  each,  what 
was  received  for  them  ? 

Tuesday — Oral. 

(1)  If  a  pound  of  cheese  costs  16  cents,  what  will  5.5  pounds  cost? 
(2)  A  gross  of  pens  which  cost  36  cents  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  2  for  one 
cent.  What  was  made  on  the  entire  gross?  (3)  Place  on  blackboard  and  let 
children  solve  the  following  examples  step  by  step,  but  only  the  final  an- 
swer should  be  put  on  paper.  Six  girls  have  63  paper  dolls — Laura  has  1/9 ; 
Lilly  has  ?>/7  of  the  remainder ;  Lillian  has  ^  of  the  remainder ;  Lucia  has 
yi  of  the  remainder ;  Lucy  has  ^  of  the  remainder ;  Matilda  has  the  rest. 
How  many  dolls  has  Matilda? 

Written. 

(1)  What  will  16  4/7  yards  of  cloth  cost  at  $1.18  a  yard?  (2)  A  man 
spent  $1754-  This  was  ^  of  his  money.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  (3)  A 
farmer  owned  1,380  sheep.  He  sold  83^/3  per  cent,  of  them.  How  many 
did  he  sell?  (4)  A  merchant  paid  $8.40  for  a  dozen  pairs  of  children's  shoes 
and  sold  them  at  54  cents  a  pair.     How  much  would  he  lose  on  3^  dozen 
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pair?    (5)  A  grocer  bought  a  great  gross  of  lamp  chimneys,  if  16^  per  cent, 
of  them  were  broken,  how  many  whole  chimneys  were  there  ? 

Wedn  esday —  O  ral. 

(1)  A  man  bought  paper  for  $1.40  per  ream,  and  sold  it  for  20  cents  a 
quire.  How  much  did  he  gain  on  each  ream?  (2)  Six  boys  have  84  marbles : 
Vincent  has  1/7 ;  Max  has  Y^  of  the  remainder.  How  many  has  Max?  John 
has  1/7  of  the  remainder;  Jack  has  ^  of  the  remainder.  How  many  has 
Jack?  Simon  has  1/6  of  the  remainder;  James  has  the  rest.  How  many 
has  James  ?  Place  the  above  example  on  the  blackboard,  and  let  the  pupils 
solve  the  example  without  help,  placing  on  the  paper  only  the  answer 
required. 

Written. 

From  a  bin  containing  125%  bushels  there  were  sold  18^  bushels,  16>4 
bushels,  and  27^  bushels.  How  much  was  there  left?  (2)  At  183/5  cents 
a  yard,  what  will  18%  yards  of  muslin  cost?  (3)  A  man  owes  $1,680,  and 
pays  66%  per  cent,  of  his  debt.  How  much  does  he  still  owe?  (4)  $48 
is  .24  of  my  money.  How  much  money  have  I?  (5)  At  $1.15  each,  how 
many  books  can  be  bought  for  $72.45  ? 

Thursday — O  ra  I. 
(1)  If  1  ounce  of  coffee  cost  1  cent,  what  will  1%  ounces  cost?  (2j 
Walter  had  $5.60,  Joseph  has  Z7y2  per  cent,  of  what  Walter  has.  Max  has 
6/7  of  what  Joseph  has.  How  much  has  Max  ?  Isidor  has  5/9  of  what  Max 
has,  John  has  16%  of  what  Max  has.  How  much  has  John?  William  has 
12%  of  what  Walter  has.    How  much  has  William  ? 

Written. 
( 1 )  A  man  owed  $270.35.  In  payment  he  worked  16  days  at  $3.75  a  day. 
How  much  does  he  still  owe?  (2)  Change  19/45  to  a  decimal.  (3)  If 
9,624  pencils  are  put  into  boxes  containing  a  dozen  each,  how  many  boxes 
will  there  be?  (4)  Change  .006%  to  a  fraction,  reducing  to  lowest  terms. 
(5)  What  part  of  605  pounds  is  27  pounds,  8  ounces? 

Friday — Oral. 
(1)  I  buy  2  bushels  of  walnuts  at  $2  a  bushel  and  sell  them  at  10  cents 
a  quart.  What  do  I  gain?  Morris  had  32  apples.  Morris's  were  8/9  of 
Theodore's.  Theodore's  were  6/7  of  William's.  How  much  had  William? 
William's  were  %  of  Thomas's.  Thomas's  were  8/7  of  Hyman's.  How 
much  had  Hyman?  Hyman's  were  7/5  of  Max's.  Max's  were  10/8  of 
Henry's.    How  much  had  Henry? 

Written. 
(1)  How  many  yards  of  batiste  at  17%  cents  a  yard  can  be  bought  for 
$22.65?     (2)  $405  is  83%  of  a  man's  money.     How  much  money  has  he? 

8  7/15 

(3)  SimpHfy  %  of  4%  of  3%.     (4)  Simplify (5)  How  many  sheets 

in  27^  quires?  3  4/7 


Geoifrapliy— OA 

By  Julia  R,  Brophy. 
Tenth  Week — Dominion  of  Canada. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  Canada.  Children  imagine  themselves  in  a  bal- 
loon. Boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  bays,  lakes,  cities,  etc.  A  trip 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  on  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  What  we  find 
the  people  doing.  Why  people  are  engaged  in  certain  occupations.  Why 
is  Halifax  a  naval  station?  Why  is  Newfoundland  a  fishing  center?  Why 
is  Winnipeg  a  wheat  center?  Why  is  Vancouver  a  fishing  center?  Prin- 
cipal railroads.  Industries  and  occupations :  Fishing — Canning  industry. 
Fur  trading — Hudson  Bay  Company  and  opening  of  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way; value  of  furs  in  London.  Lumbering — Its  importance.  Forest  fires. 
Mining — Principal  mineral  products.  Stock  raising — Packing  industry. 
Wheat  growing — Winnipeg  the  "Chicago  of  Canada." 

Provinces. 

Ontario. — Three  times  as  large  as  Pennsylvania.  Climate.  Granary 
of  British  America.    Toronto. 

Quebec. — Aim  of  French  in  colonizing  America  brought  out  here. 
Quebec — "Quel  bee!" — from  the  French,  meaning  "What  a  beak!"  Oldest 
town  in  Dominion,  founded  1608.  Celebration  of  300th  anniversary.  Only 
walled  city  north  of  Mexico.  Upper  Quebec  and  Lower  Quebec.  Battle 
of  Quebec.    "Gibraltar  of  America." 

Montreal,  or  Mont  Royal. — Head  of  lake,  river  and  ocean  naviga- 
tion.    Cathedrals. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Nova  Scotia  ("Acadia"). — Ship  building,  fisheries.  Halifax — Chief 
naval  station  in  North  America.  Exports— Much  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris), 
coal. 

New  Brunswick. — ^Lumber;  scarcely  a  stream  without  a  sawmill. 
Large  harbors. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Smallest,  but  most  densely  populated 
province. 

British  Columbia. — Wealth  of  forests  and  streams.  Trade  of  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  carried  on  by  barter ;  the  unit  is  the  beaver  skin. 

Manitoba. — Wheat  province. 

Territories  and  Districts. 

Newfoundland. — Nearness  to  Europe.  Grand  banks.  The  fisher- 
man's life.     Fogs.     Dispute  over  fishery  question. 

Labrador. — Fishing  center.  Uninhabited  by  civilized  man  except 
along  coasts. 

Government  of  Canada. — The  Dominion  governed  by  Governor-General 
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and  Parliament.     Parliament — Senate,  House  of  Commons.     Each  province 
has  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Legislature, 

Twelfth  Week— Mexico. 

A  trij)  from  Halifax  to  Vera  Cruz.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country. 
Its  surface — Three-fourths  of  Mexico  a  plateau  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Pacific  coast — The  descent  by  means  of  steep,  rockv  ter- 
races. Gulf  coast — Plateau  stops  abruptly  about  forty  miles  from  coast; 
low,  sandy  coast;  no  good  harbors.  Rivers — Either  sluggish  streams  or 
short  mountain  torrents.     Principal  cities.     Mountains. 

Climate. — The  hot  lands  with  the  tropical  climate.  The  table  land 
with  its  temperate  climate.  The  lofty  mountains  with  their  cold,  glacial 
climate.     Rainfall. 

Products. — Tell  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  by  convicts  hiding  from 
justice.     Railroads. 

City  of  Mexico. — A  walled  city.     Life  of  people.     Drainage  system. 

History  of  Mexico. 

The  Toltecs. — Eighth  to  11th  centuries.  Cultivated  land,  introduced 
corn  and  cotton,  made  roads,  etc.    The  Mexican  hieroglyphics. 

The  Aztecs. — Founded  city  of  Mexico.  Mexico  conquered  by  Cortez. 
The  Mexicans  under  Spanish  rule.  The  establishment  of  a  republic  in  1822. 
War  with  the  United  States.  Maximilian  and  his  attempts  to  found  a  new 
dynasty. 

Present  Government. — Republic.  Laws  made  by  Congress.  Laws 
executed  by  President  elected  for  term  of  four  years.  Each  State  has  local 
government. 

Thirteenth  IVeek — Central  America. 

Volcanic  nature  of  land.     The  Five  Republics. 

GuATAMALA. — The  most  northern  State,  about  size  of  Ohio.  Some- 
times called  "Uncommercial  Guatamala,"  because  its  trade  is  so  little  for  a 
province  with  several  hundred  miles  of  seacoast.  New  Guatamala,  the  capi- 
tal (Guatamala  destroyed  by  volcano).  The  approach  to  the  city  from  the 
seacoast.  The  high  bluffs.  The  shelving  shore.  Method  of  carrying 
passengers  from  ship  to  shore.  The  swift  messengers  of  thought — the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone — contrasted  with  the  slow  methods  of  traveling. 

Honduras. — Largest  republic,  but  most  thinly  settled.  People  lazy, 
therefore  poor.  Rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Greater  variety  of 
medicinal  plants  than  elsewhere. 

Salvador. — Volcanic  region.  Smallest  republic,  but  thickly  settled. 
San  Salvador,  the  capital,  built  near  the  site  of  a  former  city  of  the  same 
name  that  was  destroyed  by  volcanic  eruption. 

Nicaragua. — Vast  interior  plain.  Eastern  section  covered  with  dense 
tropical  forests. 

CosTA  Rica  (Rice  Coast). — Valuable  forests.  Exports  rice,  bananas, 
coffee,  etc.  Mother-of-pearl  shells  found  along  the  coast.  The  British 
colony  of  Belize  or  British  Honduras.     Only  part  of  Central  America  that 
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belongs  to  a  foreign  power.  Its  population  consists  mostly  of  negroes. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  forests  of  mahogany  and  valuable  woods.  Its  climate  is 
so  hot  that  those  who  cut  down  mahogany  trees  must  do  so  in  the  night. 

Panama  Canal. — Plan  of  uniting  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  means  of  a 
canal  talked  about  as  early  as  1520.  Definite  and  complete  drawings  made 
by  Dutch  in  eighteenth  century.  The  meeting  of  nations  at  Paris  in  1879 
called  by  Engineer  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Result :  First  workers  landed  at 
Colon,  February,  1881.  DeLesseps  estimated  cost  of  canal  at  $120,000,000, 
but  so  nnich  had  been  borrowed  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  work  completed 
in  1888  that  the  company  broke  up.  In  1893  Colombian  Government  granted 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  formation  of  a  new  company  to  construct  the 
canal.  Nothing  was  accomplished  until  1903,  when  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  rights  and  properties  of  the  company  for  $40,000,000.  The  terms 
of  the  treaty  with  Colombia :  Lease  to  canal  route  and  zone  for  100  years. 
At  end  of  100  years  United  States  may  renew  lease  in  perpetuity,  after 
paying  Colombia  $10,000,000  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  yearly  rental.  The 
waterway  is  to  be  neutral  at  all  times  and  open  to  all  nations  on  uniform 
terms.  The  United  States  will  maintain  order  on  canal  and  isthmian  rail- 
road, but  Colombia,  as  sovereign  owner  of  the  zone,  must  provide  forces 
for  the  protection  of  the  canal.  In  case  of  necessity  the  United  States  will 
send  American  military  and  naval  forces.  By  act  of  Congress  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Fourteenth  Week — The  West  Indies, 

Divided  into  three  groups : 

The  Bahamas 

The  Bahamas  belong  to  Great  Britain ;  are  of  coral  formation.  Ex- 
ports are  oranges,  pineapples,  salt,  sponges,  and  shells.  Clearness  of  water 
near  islands  admits  of  fine  view  of  fairy  garden  under  it.  Columbus  and 
his  first  landing  in  America.    Nassau,  the  capital. 

The  Great  Antilles. 

Cuba. — "Queen  of  the  Antilles."  Largest  island ;  almost  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Divided  into  three  regions :  the  mountainous  region  in  the  east, 
the  hilly  region  in  the  interior,  the  level  region  in  the  west  (broad  fields  of 
this  region  and  of  southwest  Cuba  afiford  the  best  farming  lands).  Rivers — 
Numerous,  but  small.  Harbors — Many.  Principal  harbor — Havana. 
Havana,  principal  city.  Exports — Tobacco,  sugar,  cofifee,  molasses,  honey, 
wax,  rum,  cigars.  Santiago,  second  largest  city.  Brief  account  of  history 
of  Cuba — Formerly  a  Spanish  colony.  In  1895  Cubans  under  Gomez  and 
Maceo  revolted  against  Spanish  tyranny.  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  excited 
universal  horror  and  the  United  States  protested.  Spanish  hatred  of  the 
United  States  thus  increased. 

Spanish  American  War. — Blowing  up  of  United  States  battleship 
Maine  while  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Havana,  Feb.  15,  1898,  precipitated  war. 
Dec.  10,  1898,  treaty  signed.    Spain  yielded  sovereignty  over  Cuba  to  United 
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States  and  ceded  to  United  States  tlie  island  of  Porto  Rico.  After  with- 
drawal of  Spanish  troops  the  United  States  established  order,  organized 
courts,  instituted  sanitary  regulations  in  Havana  and  other  cities  of  Cuba, 
established  schools,  and  provided  for  the  framing  of  a  constitution  for  the 
republic  of  Cuba.    Authority  over  Cuba  withdrawn  May  20,  1902. 

PoRTo  Rico. — Belongs  to  the  United  States.  Resembles  Cuba  in 
climate  and  exports.    San  Juan,  the  capital. 

Hayti. — "Land  of  the  High  Hills."  Comprises  two  independent  re- 
publics— Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo.    People  and  rulers  are  negroes. 

Jamaica. — A  province  of  Great  Britain.  Noted  for  its  rum.  Kingston, 
the  capital,  noted  as  a  turtle  market.  Flesh  of  the  turtle  is  eaten,  the  shell 
is  made  into  ornaments  and  the  oil  is  used  by  the  natives  as  butter  and  also 
in  their  lamps. 

The  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  belong  chiefly  to  Britain  and  include  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands. 

Bermudas. — Noted  health  resorts. 

Barbadoes. — Most  densely  settled  island  in  the  world.  British  naval 
station. 

Trinidad  Island. — Celebrated  for  its  lake  of  pitch. 

Fifteenth  Week — Review  of  South  America. 

South  America. — A  bird's-eye  view.  The  Brazilian  Mountains  in  the 
east;  low  and  widely  separated  ranges.  The  Andes  Mountains  in  the  west 
extend  whole  length  of  coast.  Many  volcanoes.  Highest  peaks — Acon- 
cagua, 22,860  feet;  Sorata,  or  Illampu,  21,484  feet;  Chimborazo,  20,498  feet. 
Note. — Figures  used  only  for  comparison.  How  many  school  buildings 
equal  Aconcagua,  etc.?  Rivers — Amazon,  Orinoco,  Uruguay  and  Parana. 
The  two  latter  join  to  form  delta  called  La  Plata.  Lakes — ^Few;  most  im- 
portant is  Lake  Titicoca. 

Brazil. — Its  divisions:  The  selvas  (region  of  greatest  vegetable  wealth) 
extend  from  northern  boundary  of  Brazil  to  10'  latitude ;  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation. The  region  of  greatest  mineral  wealth,  10'  to  20"  latitude.  The 
region  of  greatest  animal  wealth,  20'  to  southern  boundary.  Area  of  Brazil — 
About  equal  to  United  States  without  Alaska.  Largest  State  of  South 
America.  Triangular  in  shape.  Surface — Generally  low  toward  the  coasts. 
Interior  has  two  mountain  systems  with  inclosed  tableland.  Western 
boundary  a  tableland.  Language — ^Portuguese.  Education — In  backward 
condition. 

History. — Discovered  by  Pinzon  in  1500.  Selfish  policy  of  Portuguese 
long  delayed  the  progress  of  Brazil.  In  1808  royal  fatnily  expelled  (by 
French)  from  Portugal  and  took  refuge  in  Brazil.  In  1822  the  king's  eldest 
son  proclaimed  Brazil  independent  and  was  crowned  emperor  as  Dom 
Pedro  I.  In  1831  Dom  Pedro  I's  son  crowned  emperor  as  Dom  Pedro  II. 
A  revolution  occurred  in  November,  1889,  and  Brazil  became  a  republic, 
modelled  after  government  of  United  States.     Constitution  adopted  in  1891. 
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Sixteenth  Week — Surface  of  South  America. 

The  Amazon  River  drains  half  of  Brazil.  Northern  tributary  is  Rio 
Negro.  Southern  tributary  is  the  Madeira;  chief  rubber  region.  The  Falls 
of  the  Madeira;  their  danger.  Attempts  to  build  railroads  around  Flails. 
Failures  because  of  the  Madeira.  The  La  Plata  drains  southern  Brazil  and 
Argentine  cities. 

Cities. 

Para. — Storehouse  for  Amazon  River.  Fine  harbor  sheltered  by 
wooded  islands.  Streets  narrow  and  well  shaded  by  palm  trees.  Has  street 
cars,  telephone,  a  theater,  custom  house,  cathedral.  The  Amazonian  Steam- 
boat Company  has  its  offices  in  Para ;  has  most  of  the  Amazon  River  trade. 
Climate — Excessively  hot.    Exports — India  rubber,  nuts,  fruits,  etc. 

Pernambuco. — ^"City  of  the  Reef."    Largest  sugar  market  in  Brazil. 

Bahia  or  San  Salvador. — Mining  region.  Like  Quebec  in  having  an 
upper  and  lower  town.  Has  railroads,  telegraph,  university  and  over  sixty 
churches.  Second  city  in  Brazil.  Exports — Coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  and  dia- 
monds.   "The  Star  of  the  South"  is  finest  of  Brazilian  diamonds. 

Rio  Janeiro. — "River  of  January."  More  beautifully  situated  than  any 
South  American  city.  Harbor  large  enough  to  contain  the  vessels  of  the 
world ;  entrance  narrow  and  between  two  bluffs.  City — ^Crescent  shaped ; 
ten  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide.  Streets  narrow,  and  pestilential  yellow 
fever.  Outside  the  city — Botanical  gardens ;  Corcovado,  a  mountain  up 
which  a  railway  carries  visitors  to  enjoy  magnificent  scenery  and  splendid 
view  of  land  and  sea. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Argentina. — Origin  of  name :  Argentine  and  plata  mean  silver.  The 
country  named  Argentina  and  river  La  Plata  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
great  quantity  of  silver  ornaments  with  which  the  Indians  decorated  them- 
selves. First  settlement  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot  for  Spain  in  1527.  People 
threw  off  Spanish  yoke  in  1810.  Size — Less  than  one-third  as  large  as 
United  States.  Qimate — Varies  greatly.  In  the  north  it  is  like  that  of 
Southern  Italy.  In  the  south  it  is  cold.  Industries — 'Wheat  growing  and 
stock  raising.  Exports — Mutton,  beef,  tallow,  hides  and  horns.  The  cow- 
boy of  Argentina — His  poncho  or  blanket ;  beauty  and  value  of  his  horses. 
The  Pampas — Great  plains  stretching  over  three-quarters  of  Argentina. 

Paraguay. — Rich  in  forests  and  pasture  lands.  Exports — Beef,  mut- 
ton, wool,  hides,  timber. 

Uruguay. — One  of  the  most  enterprising  States  on  western  continent. 
Montevideo  ("I  see  a  mountain"),  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world. 
Weather  always  June  or  October.  Products — Coffee,  wheat,  tobacco,  sugar 
cane,  barley,  fruits. 

Chile. — Chile  means  snow.  Early  history — Northern  Chile  belonged 
to  the  Incas  of  Peru :  Southern  Chile  belonged  to  Arancanian  Indians,  the 
onlv  tribe  unconquered  bv  the  Spaniards.  The  first  European  to  land  in 
Chile  was  Magellan,  in  1520.  Pizarro  sent  expeditions  from  Peru  in  1535. 
Subsequent  history — Several  revolutions.    Chile  defeats  Peru  and  Bolivia  in 
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war,  1879.  Extent  of  Chile — From  Peru  to  Tierra  del  Fuega  (Land  of 
Fire),  and  from  Andes  to  Pacific.  About  2,500  miles  long  and  from  40  to 
200  miles  broad.  Chief  cities — Santiago,  Valparaiso.  Industries — Agricul- 
ture (chief  occupation).  Cattle  raising.  Mining — Copper,  nitrate,  gold. 
Railroads — A  tunnel  six  and  a  quarter  miles  long  built  through  Andes,  9,843 
feet  above  sea  level,  to  connect  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Entire  length 
of  railroad,  880  miles. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Peru. — Surface  divided  into  regions,  three  in  number :  The  Coast  Re- 
gion— Extends  from  the  western  Cordilleres  to  the  Pacific.  For  most  part  a 
sandy  desert,  but  it  contains  many  fertile  valleys  watered  by  streams  that 
have  their  sources  in  the  Cordilleres.  Rain  unknown,  because  the  southeast 
trade  winds  of  Atlantic,  after  traversing  South  America  from  its  eastern 
coast,  exhaust  their  remaining  moisture  in  covering  the  Cordilleres  with 
snow,  after  which  they  fall  upon  the  western  coast  of  Peru  cool  and  dry. 
The  Sierra  Region — Embraces  all  region  between  eastern  and  western  Cor- 
dilleres and  the  two  ranges  of  Andes.  With  exception  of  tablelands  of 
Thibet  this  region  has  the  highest  tablelands  in  the  world.  Many  towns  and 
villages.  Climate  is  pleasant.  Average  yearly  temperature,  60  degs.  Soil — 
Fertile.  Products — Wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye  and  potatoes.  The  Mountain 
Region — Extends  from  Andes  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Consists  of  vast  forests 
and  plains.  Exports — Cotton,  cofiPee,  sugar,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  wood, 
alpaca,  rubber,  bar  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Bolivia. — Formerly  called  upper  Peru.  Eight  times  as  large  as  New 
York  State.  Bolivia  called  after  Simon  Bolivar,  the  "Washington  of  South 
America."  Lake  Titicaca  makes  northern  plateau  fertile.  One  of  the  islands 
in  this  lake  was  home  of  Incas,  the  early  rulers  of  Peru.  Situation  entirely 
within  tropics. 

Ecuador. — Situation  on  Equator,  name.  Divisions — Lowlands  west  of 
Andes ;  mountainous  plateau  of  interior ;  elevated  forest  country  to  east. 
Exports — From  southern  regions  near  Peru  :  sugar  cane  and  oranges ;  from 
northern  region  near  Colombia :  wheat,  barley,  beans ;  from  other  regions : 
cofifee,  cocoa,  hides.  Forests — ^Wild  animals,  birds  and  insects  abound. 
Quito — Its  climate.  Has  university,  telegraph  and  telephone.  Guayaquil — 
Famous  for  hammocks  and  panama  hats.    Method  of  traveling — Mules. 

Colombia. — In  east,  low  wide  plains.  In  west,  three  great  ranges  of 
Andes  spreading  out  like  ribs  of  a  fan.  In  a  day's  journey  all  the  climates, 
from  the  valleys,  with  their  rich,  tropical  growth,  to  the  never-melting  snows 
of  the  peaks,  are  encountered.  All  the  products  of  both  tropical  and  tem- 
perate zones  abound,  while  great  herds  of  cattle  roam  the  plains.  Exports — 
Panama  hats,  timber,  cofifee,  hides,  skins,  vegetable  products,  food  stuffs  and 
live  animals.  Means  of  communication  very  poor.  Important  cities — Bogota, 
8.694  feet  above  sea  level ;  Cartagena,  Panama. 
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Twentieth  Week. 

Venezuela. — Coast  low  and  marshy  in  places ;  in  other  places  precipi- 
tous because  mountains  rise  like  a  wall  from  the  water's  edge.  Orinoco  is 
principal  river.  Mountainous  districts  south  of  Orinoco.  Caracas,  capital, 
has  national  library  and  national  museum.  Northeast  coast  discovered  by 
Columbus,  1498.  Origin  of  name — Venezuela  ("Little  Venice"),  so  called 
because  Vespucci  found  villages  constructed  on  piles  to  prevent  inundation. 
Venezuela  subject  to  Spain  until  1821. 

GuiANAS. — 'Climate  hot  and  moist.  British  Guiana — Government  under 
control  of  English  sovereign,  who  appoints  a  Governor  for  British  Guiana. 
Rich  in  gold.  Dutch  Guiana — Exports :  Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  gold. 
French  Guiana — Country  unhealthy ;  population  decreasing ;  commerce  al- 
most nothing. 

TEST  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 6A. 

(1)  Name  the  longest  river  system  of  South  America.  Through  what 
country  does  it  flow  and  in  what  direction  ? 

(2)  How  will  the  Panama  Canal  help  the  western  part  of  South 
America  ? 

(3)  Name  one  important  occupation  in:  (a)  Brazil;  (b)  Peru;  (c) 
Chile;  (d)  Argentina. 

(4)  (a)  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  sail  going  from  New 
York  to  Rio  Janeiro?  (b)  What  would  it  carry  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  with 
V,  hat  would  it  be  laden  on  its  return  ? 

(5)  Where  are  the  following  found  in  South  America:  Quinine,  cabi- 
net woods,  rubber,  wheat,  nitra,  wool,  coflfee,  beef  and  hides,  and  rum? 

(6)  In  which  country  and  for  what  is  each  of  these  cities  noted: 
fa)  Rio  Janeiro;  (b)  Para;  (c)  Buenos  Ayres;  (d)  Maracaibo ;  (e) 
Pernambuco? 

(7)  Name  four  important  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  in  South 
America.     For  what  is  each  noted? 

(8)  Describe  the  people  of  South  America. 

(9)  Why  do  the  South  American  republics  trade  mostly  with  Euro- 
pean countries? 

( 10)  How  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  protect  South  America  ? 


Geography— OB  (Contintied) 

By  Arthur  J.  Stang. 

GERMANY. 

(1)  Climate. — Like  the  United  States.  Mild  in  summer,  cool  in  winter. 
Although  most  of  Germany  is  north  of  latitude  50  degs.,  yet  it  is  milder 
here  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  United  States  at  40  degs.  (2)  Surface. — 
In  the  north  it  is  a  plain,  while  in  the  south  is  the  Alpine  plateau  with  its 
low  mountains.  (3)  Rivers. — Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Weser.  There 
are  good  harbors.  (4)  Size. — Smaller  than  Texas,  but  about  four  times 
New  York  State.  (5)  Population. — About  57,000,000.  (6)  Resources. — 
Owing  to  the  frugality,  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  natural 
poor  soil  of  Germany  has  been  developed  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
They  have  forests  of  beech,  fir,  spruce,  pine  and  oak  which  are  cared  for 
scientifically.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  live  by  tilling  the  soil. 
Grain,  especially  rye,  sugar  beets  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Potatoes 
and  rye  are  the  principal  food.  In  this  crop,  potatoes,  she  leads  the  world. 
Much  foods  has  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  population. 
Grapes,  hops,  tobacco  also  grow.  In  the  north,  horses  are  raised,  while  in 
the  south,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  Rhine  valley  is  famous  for  its 
vineyards  and  wine.  (7)  Mining. — The  Germans  are  skillful  miners. 
Rivals  England  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron.  These  are  found  near 
each  other;  also  zinc,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  rock  salt  are  also  mined.  (8) 
Industries. — Germany  manufactures  silk,  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Raw 
cotton  and  wool  are  therefore  imported.  Sugar  is  manufactured  from  beets. 
She  produces  one-eighth  of  the  sugar  of  the  world.  She  also  manufactures 
machinery,  firearms,  and  other  steel  goods,  also  musical  instruments.  Farm- 
ing, mining  and  stock  raising  are  also  carried  on.  Drugs,  chemicals  and 
dyestuffs  are  manufactured.  The  population  is  growing;  the  country  is 
prosperous,  but  the  people  are  not  extravagant.  Her  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Encouragement  is  given  to 
learning.  She  has  the  best  and  most  powerful  army  in  the  world.  There 
are  great  steamship  lines  in  Germany,  such  as  The  North  German  Lloyd, 
The  Hamburg- American  Line,  The  White  Star  Line,  The  Red  Star  Line; 
that  connect  with  great  ports  of  the  world.  Germany  has  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  railways,  great  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  around  the  coal  fields ; 
castles,  beautiful  scenery,  the  Rhine  valley,  the  great  Krupp  iron  and  steel 
works  at  Essen,  the  largest  in  the  world ;  toy  manufacturers,  cathedrals  and 
art  galleries.  In  the  value  of  her  manufactured  products,  she  ranks  third, 
being  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  She  trades 
mostly  with  the  United  States.  She  has  a  fine  system  of  canals,  as  Berlin  and 
Elbe,  Elbe  and  Kiel.  Her  chief  imports  are  cereals,  wool,  cotton,  oil.  Her 
exports  are  sugar,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  iron  goods  and  ma- 
chinery. (9)  Cities  and  Commerce. — Berlin,  one-half  the  population  of 
New  York  City,  the  capital,  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  ma- 
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chinery  and  brewing.  It  is  a  beautiful,  well  governed  city.  It  is  also  the 
chief  railroad  center.  It  also  has  a  great  university.  Leipzig,  one-seventh 
the  population  of  New  York  City — is  a  great  book  publishing  center.  Dres- 
den, the  capital  of  Saxony,  is  famous  for  its  potteries,  and  for  its  fine  art 
museums.  Hamburg,  one-fifth  the  population  of  New  York  City,  at  the 
north  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  greatest  seaport  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
also  a  great  commercial  city.  Bremen  is  like  Hamburg.  Cologne  is  a  busi- 
ness city  and  has  a  beautiful  cathedral.  Other  cities  are  Munich,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  (10)  The  Government  of  Germany. — It  is  since  1871,  a 
confederation  or  a  union  of  26  States,  some  of  which  are  kingdoms,  like 
Prussia  (the  most  powerful  and  largest),  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Others  are 
"free"  cities,  such  as  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  All  are  under  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  is  also  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  His  rule  is  limited  by  the 
Reichstag,  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  people.  Germany  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  All  able  bodied  men  over  21  must  serve  in  the  army 
from  one  to  three  years. 

FRANCE. 
(1)  Location. — At  the  extreme  west  of  the  continent  surrounded  al- 
most entirely  by  water.  She  has  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy  on  the 
east,  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  in  the  south,  the  English  Channel  in  the 
north  and  the  Atlantic  in  the  west.  It  is  so  situated  as  to  be  favorable  for 
world  trade.  (2)  Climate. — Mild  in  the  north,  warm  in  the  south.  The 
rain  is  evenly  distributed.  It  is  in  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerlies.  (3) 
Surface. — Three-fourths  is  a  level  plain  with  fertile  soil,  but  the  eastern 
part  and  southern  part  is  a  high  land  that  rises  into  the  Alps  and  Java  on 
the  east,  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  south.  (4)  Rivers. — Seine,  Rhone,  Loire, 
Garonne,  almost  all  rivers  are  connected  by  canals.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  country  itself.  (5)  Area. — Not  quite  four  times  the  size  of  New 
York  State.  (6)  Population.— About  40,000,000.  (7)  Resources.— 
France  is  a  great  food  producer.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  sugar  beets 
are  raised  in  quantities.  The  soil  is  fertile  on  account  of  the  mild  climate 
and  the  even  distribution  of  rainfall.  In  the  central  and  the  south  parts 
grape  vines  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities — more  so  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  Mulberry  trees  are  also  raised  in  great  quantities,  so 
that  their  leaves  will  serve  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  Olives  and  oranges 
also  grow.  Agriculture,  then,  is  a  very  important  occupation  in  France. 
Iron,  coal,  salt  are  mined,  but  not  in  great  quantities,  although  they  should 
be,  for  they  are  necessary  for  manufacture.  Gays  and  stones  are  quarried 
throughout  the  country,  the  former  for  porcelain,  the  latter  for  building 
purposes.  (8)  Industries. — Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  France  stands 
first  in  her  display  of  artistic  taste.  She  makes  wine  from  the  grapes  that 
grow ;  she  is  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  silks,  laces,  ribbons,  besides  many 
other  artistic  novelties.  (9)  Cities  and  Commerce. — Paris  has  three- 
fourths  the  population  of  New  York  City,  the  third  greatest  city  in  the 
world,  the  largest  on  the  continent,  is  the  great  art  center  of  the  world. 
Her  beautiful  parks,  palaces,  boulevards,  etc.,  that  surpass  all  others.  Be- 
sides, here  they  manufacture  jewelry,  furniture,  gloves,  shoes,  and  other 
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ware  of  the  finest  qualities.  Paris  is  a  resort  for  artists,  a  city  of  gaiety, 
display  and  fashion.  She  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  other  cities  in  France. 
Havre  is  a  great  seaport  for  trade.  Lyons  is  the  greatest  silk  making  city  in 
the  world.  Situated  in  the  Rhone  valley.  Bordeaux  on  the  Garonne  is  the 
leading  wine  shipping  port  of  the  world.  Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
the  greatest  seaport  of  France,  is  a  center  for  imports  of  grains  from  Russia 
and  Italy;  good  tea  and  spices  from  the  East.  From  here  she  sends  out  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  wines,  silk,  watches,  etc.  (10)  General  Infor- 
mation ON  France. — She  has  the  second  largest  army  and  navy  in  the 
world.  She  ranks  fourth  in  foreign  commerce.  She  has  extensive  colonies. 
Few  French  people  emigrate,  yet  population  does  not  increase.  Her  people 
are  slow,  not  thoroughly  business  like,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  be- 
hind England  and  Germany.  Her  climate,  soil,  harbors,  her  location,  are 
better  than  either  England's  or  Germany's.  She  has  also  a  fine  system  of 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  (11)  Trade  With  the  United  States. 
— She  buys  from  us  cotton,  meats,  cereals  and  petroleum,  and  we  buy  from 
her  silks,  fine  textiles,  wine,  porcelain  and  high-grade  manufactures.  (12) 
Government. — A  republic  like  our  own.  Her  president  is  elected  every 
6  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet.  The  lawmaking  body  or  Congress  is 
called  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  are  elected  by  the  people.  They,  in 
turn  elect  the  President. 

RUSSIA. 

( 1 )  Location. — With  Siberia  it  occupies  one-sixth  of  the  globe,  and 
is  the  great  plain  of  Europe.  She  is  the  largest  country  of  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  She  is  in  the  extreme  east  of  Europe  and  separated 
from  Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  (2)  Climate. — There  are  extremes  of 
temperature,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  ocean.  Little  rainfall,  and 
sometimes  no  rainfall  at  all.  Cold,  long  winters,  and  short  hot  summers. 
(3)  Surface. — A  level  plain,  with  Urals  on  the  east  and  the  Caucasus  on 
the  south.  The  steppes  are  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country ;  the 
Valdai  Hills  are  in  the  west  central  part.  (4)  Rivers. — Volga,  the  largest, 
frozen  three  months  of  the  year.  Petchera,  Neva,  Dnieper,  Dinester,  Ural, 
Duna,  Devina,  Dee,  Vistula,  Lakes  Onega,  Ladoga.  Area  40  times  size  New 
York  State.  Has  over  2,000,000  square  miles.  (5)  Population. — Over 
40  different  languages  are  spoken.  The  people  do  not  mingle  in  harmony, 
hence  the  stagnation  of  the  country.  There  are  too  many  nationalities  for 
such  a  government.  (6)  Resources. — In  the  extreme  north,  nothing  grows, 
but  below  this  there  are  tundras  where  the  reindeer  pasture.  There  are 
also  forests  timber,  fir,  oak,  beech  and  pine,  the  last  yielding  much  rosin. 
The  prairies  are  in  the  central  part;  cattle  and  horses  graze  there.  Here 
also  are  found  black  earth,  and  the  steppes,  where  farming  and  grazing  are 
carried  on.  Russia  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat  in  Europe, 
also  flax,  hemp,  barley,  oats  and  rye.  (7)  Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  copper, 
platinum  and  graphite  are  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Iron,  coal,  tin  and 
petroleum  are  also  mined.  (8)  Industries. — Nine-tenths  of  the  people  are 
farmers,  the  ignorant  peasantry.  Linen  and  woolen  mills,  leather  goods, 
flour  mills,  wood  and  metal  goods,  brass  and  iron  goods.     All  these  are 
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made  from  products  of  the  country.  (9)  Commerce. — There  are 
few  railroads.  Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  water.  In 
winter  it  is  carried  on  in  sledges.  Now  they  are  building  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.  She  exports  wheat,  flour,  flax,  hemp  and  timber, 
and  imports  machinery.  Her  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  at  fairs 
(Nijni  Novgorod).  (10)  Cities. — St.  Petersburg  on  the  Neva,  a  center  for 
learning  and  culture;  a  great  trade  and  shipping  port.  Moscow,  a  great 
railroad  center  and  manufacturing  center.  Has  many  churches  and  uni- 
versities. Nijni  Novgorod,  on  the  Volga,  the  place  where  fairs  are  held 
every  summer  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  great 
grain  shipping  port  from  which  grain  is  sent  either  to  Asia  or  to  places 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Warsaw,  a  great  trade  and  railroad  center. 
Was  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  (11)  Government. — An 
absolute  monarchy.  The  Czar  is  the  ruler  and  his  ministers  are  subordinate 
to  him.  A  Duma,  a  representative  body,  is  being  developed.  Unfair 
laws,  heavy  taxes,  little  education  put  Russia  behind  in  modern  civilization. 
The  people  are  too  much  oppressed  and  poor.  For  the  least  harm,  people 
are  exiled.  There  is  always  a  struggle  going  on  between  the  nobility  and 
the  people.      (12)  Nihilism. — Anarchism. 

ITALY. 

Was  once  the  most  powerful  of  all  ancient  nations.  (1)  Location. — 
Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  about  cen- 
trally located.  It  is  a  peninsula  and  has  the  form  of  a  boot.  (2)  Coast 
Line. — Is  rather  extensive  and  has  some  fine  harbors.  (3)  Climate. — 
Warm  and  dry,  little  rainfall — almost  always  sunny,  very  pleasant.  (4) 
Surface. — The  Apennines  traverse  the  peninsula  almost  through  the  cen- 
ter. The  Alps  are  on  the  north  and  west.  There  are  also  Mt.  Vesuvius 
in  the  southwestern  part  near  the  coast,  and  Mt.  Aetna  in  Sicily.  The  most 
fertile  part  of  Italy  is  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy  (the  Po  Valley).  (5) 
Rivers. — Po,  Arno,  Tiber.  (6)  Lakes. — Corno,  Maggiore,  Garda.  (7) 
Area. — A  little  more  than  twice  New  York  State.  (8)  Population. — 
About  32,000,000.  The  people  are  quick  tempered  and  easily  going.  They 
are  either  very  rich  or  very  poor.  They  have  produced  genii  and  love  music 
and  art.  (9)  Resources. — A  fertile  soil.  The  products  are  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  grapes,  olives  (chief  country  in  Europe 
for  this  product),  chestnuts,  oranges,  lemons.  (10)  Animals. — Cattle, 
goats,  swine,  sheep  and  the  silkworm.  (11)  Minerals. — Five-sixths  of  the 
world's  supply  of  sulphur  comes  from  Sicily;  also  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
manganese  and  the  purest  and  best  marble.  (12)  Industries. — Agriculture 
is  the  leading  industry.  Farming,  fruit  growing,  fishing  for  sponges,  oys- 
ters, red  coral,  sardines,  and  manufacturing.  Much  trade  is  carried  on  by  sea 
and  through  the  Alpine  tunnels.  (13)  Manufactures. — Silk  (in  Milan), 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  Venetian  glass,  laces,  straw  goods,  leather  fur- 
niture, coral,  jewelry,  wines  (second  to  France),  statuary  best  Cavarra 
marble),  olive  oil  and  macaroni.  (14)  Commerce. — She  imports  raw  cot- 
ton, silk,  coal  and  wheat;  and  exports  wine,  olive  oil,  fruit,  hemp,  flax, 
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corals,  marble  and  zinc.  (15)  Cities^ — Rome,  almost  same  latitude  as  New 
York  City  compare  climate.  Has  many  ancient  ruins,  also  the  Vatican  and 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  the  world.  Naples, 
the  largest  commercial  center  of  Italy  has  volcano  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Near 
here  are  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Milan,  a  center  for  silk  in- 
dustry and  grain  trade.  Genoa,  birthplace  of  Columbus,  is  the  chief  sea- 
port. Florence  has  great  art  treasures.  Venice,  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  built  on  a  hundred  islands,  joined  by  400  bridges,  the  most  noted  called 
the  Rialto ;  the  streets  are  canals,  the  carriages  are  boats,  has  beautiful  build- 
ings, also  a  beautiful  cathedral,  St.  Mark's.  Turin,  a  commercial  city.  (16) 
Government. — A  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  the  chief  ruler  is  the 
king,  who  is  assisted  by  his  Council  of  Ministers.  They  have  schools  and 
colleges.  Freedom  of  worship  is  granted  to  all  faiths,  though  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State. 

SPAIN. 

Was  once  one  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Europe.  Had  many  colonies, 
a  powerful  navy  and  many  great  men.  Little  by  little  her  power  declined, 
and  now  she  is  a  weak  nation.  (1)  Location. — In  the  western  part  of 
Europe,  on  the  Iberian  peninsula,  nearly  surrounded  by  sea ;  separated  from 
France  by  the  Pyrenees.  (2)  Climate. — Dry  and  warm  in  summer,  hence 
the  necessity  for  irrigation,  and  cold  and  moist  in  winter.  (3)  Surface. — 
The  entire  country  is  a  plateau  and  has  many  mountain  ranges,  as  Sierra 
Nevada.  (4)  Industries. — One-half  of  the  people  engage  in  agriculture; 
manufacturing  is  neglected ;  farming  is  a  primitive  state ;  grazing  of  sheep 
is  followed  on  the  grassy  slope.  In  the  south,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  rice,  cork,  and  oak  are 
raised.  The  irrigation  works  date  far  back  to  the  Moors.  (5)  Minerals. — 
Spain  is  rich  in  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron  and  mercury.  (6)  Cities. — 
Madrid  is  in  the  midst  of  a  desert-like  plain,  has  fine  art  galleries,  wide 
streets,  and  the  royal  palace.  Granada,  the  former  capital  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom,  contains  the  Alhambra.  Gibraltar,  on  the  rock  that  bears  its  name 
belongs  to  England.  It  is  a  very  strong  fortress.  Barcelona  is  the  chief 
port  and  commercial  city.  Other  cities  are  Seville,  Malaga,  exports  wine, 
fruit,  olive  oil  and  lead,  Cadiz.  (7)  Commerce. — Very  little.  She  exports 
wine  to  United  States  and  England ;  also  lemons,  olives  and  corks.  She 
imports  wheat,  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  There  are  few  railroads  and  few 
harbors.  Transportation  otherwise  is  poor.  There  are  about  20,000,000 
people.  About  7/10  of  the  people  have  no  education.  The  size  of  Spain  is 
about  4  times  New  York  State.  (8)  Government. — A  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  executive  is  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers.  The 
law  making  body  is  called  the  Cortes,  and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Con- 
gress. She  is  engaged  at  present  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Moors 
(RifTs)  of  northern  Africa. 

PORTUGAL. 

(1)    More  active  and  industrious  than  the  Spanish.     (2)   People  are 
very  illiterate  (80  per  cent,  of  them).     (3)  Was  at  one  time  a  leading  mari- 
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time  nation.'  (4)  Wine  making  is  the  most  important  industry,  (5)  Gov- 
ernment is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  (6)  Lisbon,  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  world,  and  Oporto  is  the  center  of  wine  trade  (Port  wine). 

AUSTRIA. 
The  second  largest  country  of  Europe,  but  does  not  play  a  large  part 
in  the  business  of  the  world.  Much  rivalry  and  jealousy  exist  among  the 
different  races  living  here.  Austria  and  Hungary  may  dissolve.  She  oc- 
cupies a  midway  position  between  Germany  and  Russia.  (1)  Location. — 
In  the  same  latitude  as  France,  but  further  inland.  'Situated  in  the  south 
central  part  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  Germany,  Russia,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  (2)  Climate. — 
Extremes  in  temperature,  warmest  region  along  Adriatic  coast.  (3)'  Sur- 
face.— Three-fourths  of  surface  mountains  and  hills.  Has  three  great 
mountain  systems;  the  Alps,  the  Corpathians  and  Bohemian.  The  eastern 
part,  Hungary,  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  It  is  a  level  plain.  (4) 
Rivers. — Danube  and  its  tributaries  form  an  excellent  route  of  trade  and 
travel.  Dinester,  Theiss,  Vistula  and  Elbe.  (5)  Area. — About  six  times 
New  York  State.  (6)  Population. — About  41,000,000.  General  educa- 
tion moderate,  diffused.  Excellent  universities.  (7)  Resources.' — The 
forests  are  used  to  make  beer  casks  to  supply  brewers  of  France,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Wheat,  hemp,  corn,  tobacco,  cereals,  grapes  and  mulberry  trees 
grow  in  the  south.  Wool,  leather,  beef  and  mutton  are  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts. Hungarian  plains  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  (8)  Minerals. — 
Salt,  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  graphite  (^  of  world's 
supply  comes  from  here).  (9)  Industries. — Two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
farmers,  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  lumbering,  mining,  manufacturing,  wine 
making,  glass  and  commerce.  (10)  Commerce. — ^Wool  and  cotton,  meal, 
and  machinery  and  leather,  are  imported.  From  United  States,  she  imports 
foodstuffs,  maize,  meats  and  pig  iron.  She  exports  glass,  pottery  and  beer, 
sugar,  timber.  (11)  Cities. — Vienna,  a  beautiful  city,  great  in  commerce, 
a  railroad  center,  great  buildings,  etc.  Prague,  important  commercial, 
manufacturing  and  railroad  center.  Trieste,  chief  seaport.  Budapest,  a 
great  milling  city,  dry  atmosphere.  (12)  Government. — Since  1867  the 
empire  is  composed  of  the  union  of  the  Empire  of  Austria  and  Kingdom  of 
Hungary.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  the  common  ruler.  Each  State  has 
its  own  Parliament  and  constitution.  Affairs  common  to  both  are  foreign 
affairs,  military  and  naval  affairs,  excluding  legislation  concerning  army 
and  finance  relating  to  both. 

'SWITZERLAND. 

(Teach  this  country,  employing  pictures,  if  possible.) 

Switzerland  stands  for  Alps,  always  covered  with  snow,  glaciers,  moun- 
tains, mountain  homes,  roads,  passes,  lakes,  a  brave  people,  busy  manufac- 
turing cities,  mountain  sides  devoted  to  cattle  and  goats,  people  skilled  in 
handiwork.  Americans  spend  here  about  $25,000,000  yearly.  Scenery  is 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Mt.  Blanc,  Matterhorn,  Jungfrau.  Re- 
markable tunnel   pierce   Alps   under   famous  passes.      (1)    Location. — In 
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western  parts  of  Europe,  bounded  by  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy.  (2) 
Climate. — Varies,  owing  to  wide  range  of  elevation — sufficient  rainfall. 
(3)  Surface, — About  two-thirds  mountainous  and  one-third  an  elevated 
plain.  The  Alps  are  in  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Java  in  the  north  and 
west.  Lakes  and  valleys  are  in  between.  (4)  Rivers. — Rhine  and  Rhone.  (5) 
Lakes. — Geneva,  Constance  Lucerne.  (6)  Size. — About  one-quarter  New 
York  State.  Population  is  about  3^^  million ;  quite  intelligent  and  educated. 
(7)  Resources. — Forests,  grass  and  meadows,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  cheese.  (8)  Industries. — Little  agriculture, 
manufacturing  and  farming.  (9)  Manufactures. — Silk,  cotton,  clocks, 
watches,  machinery,  wines,  spirits,  beer  and  salt.  (10)  Commerce. — Few 
railroads.  Exports  silk,  cotton,  clocks,  watches,  cheese.  Imports  food- 
stuffs, wheat,  flour,  raw  silk  and  cotton  and  metals.  (11)  Cities. — Bern, 
Zurich,  largest  city,  seat  of  textile  industries.  Basel,  Geneva,  center  of  clock 
and  watch  making.  (12)  Government. — A  federal  republic.  Law  mak- 
mg  power  vested  in  Federal  Assembly  of  two  chambers,  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Council.  Executive  in  federal  council — 7  members  chosen  by  Fed- 
eral Assembly,  President  and  Vice-President. 

NORWAY. 

(1)  Location. — On  the  northwestern  half  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula, north  of  Europe.  (2)  Climate. — Dry  and  healthful  on  account  of 
the  westerlies.  (3)  Surface. — A  series  of  elevated  plateaus.  Indented  by 
fiords  and  fringed  with  islands ;  famous  whirlpool,  the  Maelstrom,  between 
the  two  Lofoden  Islands.  There  are  about  30,000  lakes.  (4)  Resources. — 
Forests  and  fisheries.  (5)  Industries. — Ship  building  and  fishing,  lumber- 
ing. (6)  Cities. — Bergen,  center  of  fishing  industry,  Hammerfest,  in  sum- 
mer has  70  days  of  light,  Christiania.  (7)  Government. — Constitutional 
monarchy — virtually  a  republic. 

SWEDEN. 

(1)  Location. — Occupies  the  largest  part  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula. Harbors  never  frozen.  (2)  Climate. — Is  favorable,  because  of 
warm  Atlantic  winds,  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes. 

(3)  Surface. — Level  land.    There  is  much  soil  that  is  suitable  for  farming. 

(4)  Industries. — Much  live  stock  is  raised  and  butter  is  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  Many  forests  are  on  the  mountains.  (5)  Minerals. — Silver,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  little  iron,  but  best  in  the  world;  coal  (with  which  they  make 
the  best  kinds  of  tools  out  of  the  iron).  (6)  Cities. — Stockholm,  a  beau- 
tiful city,  the  Venice  of  the  north,  and  Gothenburg  are  the  two  principal 
seaports.  (7)  Government. — A  constitutional  monarchy.  The  King  ruled 
formerly  over  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  since  1905,  Norway  has  sepa- 
rated and  taken  her  own  King.    People  are  well  educated. 

HOLLAND. 

A  strong  maritime  power,  a  successful  colonizer,  a  possessor  of  colonies 
60  times  as  great  as  itself.  Has  a  great  foreign  trade,  twice  as  great  as 
Austria  or  Russia.  They  are  great  lovers  of  liberty  and  their  country  is 
called  "The  Dairy  Farm  of  Europe,"  on  account  of  its  cows.     (1)  Loca- 
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TiON. — West  of  Germany  and  north  of  Belgium ;  the  North  Sea  is  on  the 
north  and  west,  (2)  Climate. — Humid  and  variable — the  winters  are  se- 
vere. (3)  Surface. — Flat.  There  are  many  canals,  one-quarter  below  sea; 
there  are  1,600  miles  of  sea  dikes.  (4)  Rivers. — Rhine,  Maos,  Scheldt. 
There  are  many  windmills.  (5)  Area. — About  ^  New  York  State.  Popu- 
lation is  5^  million  people.  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  clean,  intelligent, 
good  farmers,  sailors,  merchants,  fishermen.  (6)  Resources. — Oats,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  potatoes,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  strawberries,  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  herrings,  oysters.  Dairy  products — excellent  butter  and  cheese. 
(7)  Industries. — Farming,  agriculture,  shipbuilding,  manufacturing,  fish- 
ing, distilling,  brewing,  diamond  cutting.  (8)  Manufactures. — Textiles, 
carpets,  leather,  paper  making,  brick  making,  potteries,  gold  and  silver  ar- 
ticles, salt,  vinegar,  sugar.  (9)  Commerce. — Exports  cereals,  butter, 
cheese  and  cattle.  Imports  cereals,  iron,  steel,  coal,  textiles  and  cofifee. 
( 10)  Cities. — The  Hague,  seat  of  Government — the  Peace  Congress  ;  Am- 
sterdam, a  seaport,  constitutional  capital  of  kingdom,  a  center  for  diamond 
cutting  industry;  Rotterdam,  chief  port,  has  large  trade.  (11)  Govern- 
ment.— Hereditary  constitutional  monarchy ;  the  sovereign  is  the  head. 
Laws  are  made  by  the  States  General  (the  Upper  and  Lower  House). 

BELGIUM. 

(1)  Location. — North  of  France  and  west  of  Germany.  (2)  Climate. 
— Temperate  and  healthful.  (3)  Surface. — Generally  level.  (4)  Rivers. 
— Mense  and  Scheldt.  (5)  Area. — Over  one-fifth  New  York  State.  (6) 
Population. — About  7,000,000.  French  language  is  spoken;  religious 
toleration ;  backward  in  education ;  most  densely  populated  country  of  world. 
(7)  Resources. — Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  tobacco, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  (8)  Minerals. — Rich  in  coal  and  iron, 
hence  Begium  is  called  "The  Workshop  of  Europe,"  lead  and  silver.  (9) 
Manufactures. — Woolen  and  linen  goods,  iron  and  glass,  firearms,  ma- 
chinery, beet  sugar  and  alcohol.  (10)  Commerce. — Imports  raw  textiles, 
drugs,  chemicals  and  timber.  Exports  yarns,  linen,  wool,  coal,  coke,  raw 
textiles.  (11)  Cities. — Brussels  noted  for  carpets.  Antwerp — chief  sea- 
port and  center  of  foreign  trade.  Liege,  manufactures  machinery,  firearms, 
hardware.  Ghent,  seat  of  cotton  industry.  Waterloo  (Napoleon),  Mechlin. 
(12)  Government. — Constitutional,  hereditary  monarchy.  Executive 
vested  in  King.  Law  making  powers  are  vested  in  King,  Senate,  and 
Chamber  of  Representatives. 

TURKEY. 

(1)  Location. — In  eastern  part  of  Europe,  bounded  by  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, Black  Sea,  Bosporous  Strait,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Strait  Dardanelles, 
Algean  Sea,  Greece,  Adriatic  Sea,  Montenegro,  Austria.  (2)  Climate. — 
Generally  warm  and  delightful.  (3)  Surface. — Mountainous — poorly 
tilled.  Balkan  Mountains,  Pindus  Mountains  and  Dinaric  Alps.  (4) 
Rivers. — Danube.  (5)  Resources. — Fertile  soil — fruits,  nuts,  tobacco 
cereals,  wheat,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  cofifee,  raisins,  opium,  gums,  wine, 
silk,  oil  of  roses,  fisheries,  sponges,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  sulphur,  salt, 
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alum,  coal.  (6)  Manufactures. — Rugs,  brass  and  copper  utensils, 
paper  and  glass.  (7)  Commerce. — Imports  sugar,  cereals,  flour,  coffee, 
quilts,  cotton  yarn.  Exports  grapes,  fruits,  silks,  olive  oil,  mohair,  opium, 
tobacco,  rugs.  (8)  Cities. — Constantinople — ^a  great  center  of  trade,  con- 
tains mosque  of  St.  Sophia  built  558  A.  D.,  royal  palace,  university  and 
libraries.  Adrianople,  center  of  large  trade  and  manufacture.  Salonica. 
(9)  Government. — Absolute  monarchy — despotic.  Laws  based  on  Koran. 
People  are  poorly  governed,  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  They  are  deficient 
in  enterprise  and  industry.     There  are  about  6,000,000  people. 

GREECE. 

Was  once  a  highly  civilized  nation.  Has  many  ruins,  beautiful  statues 
and  masterpieces  of  literature.  (1)  Location. — On  the  southern  end  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  and  on  the  neighboring  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (2) 
Climate. — Very  mild  and  little  rainfall — dry  and  varied.  (3)  Coast. — 
Very  irregular.  (4)  Surface. — Mountainous  throughout.  (5)  Area. — 
About  one-half  New  York  State.  (6)  Population. — About  2^  million, 
fairly  prosperous  and  cultivated.  (7)  Resources. — Soil  little  adapted  for 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  but  fertile — wheat,  currants,  figs,  olives,  grapes, 
tobacco,  silk,  forests,  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  horses.  (8)  Minerals. — Iron, 
zinc,  lead.  (9)  Fisheries. — Sponge  fishing.  (10)  Manufactures. — 
Wine,  olive  oil,  powder,  dynamite,  soap,  engines,  glass,  leather,  flour,  tex- 
tiles and  spirits.  (11)  Commerce. — Imports  cereals,  textiles  and  coal.  Ex- 
ports currants,  wines  and  ores.  (12)  Cities. — Athens  forms  the  principal 
center  of  trade;  contains  ancient  ruins;  once  center  of  Greek  culture.  (13) 
Government. — Executive  power  vested  in  King — legislative  power  vested 
in  Boule,  composed  of  207  elected  representatives. 

DENMARK. 

Controls  Greenland  and  Iceland ;  the  former  has  Eskimos,  who  lives 
by  seal,  whale  and  walrus  fishing.  Iceland  has  100  volcanoes.  In  the  south 
of  it,  it  is  fair  to  live  (influence  of  Gulf  Stream).  (1)  Location. — At  the 
entrance  into  the  Baltic  on  the  small  peninsula  and  island  adjoining.  (2) 
Climate. — Tempered  by  maritime  situation.  (3)  Area. — About  one- 
fourth  New  York  State.  (4)  Population. — About  one-half  New  York 
City.  (5)  Surface. — Low,  undulating  plains,  marshes.  (6)  Resources. — 
Soil  is  flat  and  suitable  for  cattle  raising — clay,  oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat  and 
potatoes.  (7)  Industries. — Dairying  and  fishing,  manufacture  porcelain 
from  clay.  Peat  is  dug  in  swamps  and  bogs.  (8)  Manufactures. — 
Spirits,  beet  sugar,  bricks,  pottery,  machinery,  tobacco,  gloves.  (9)  Cities. 
— Copenhagen,  chief  city  and  seaport.  (10)  Government. — Constitutional 
monarchy — executive  is  vested  in  King  and  council ;  the  legislative  is  vested 
in  King  and  Riksdag. 

ROUMANIA. 

(1)  Location. — In  eastern  part  of  Europe,  bounded  by  Russia,  Black 
Sea,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Austria.  (2)  Climate. — Extreme.  (3)  Sur- 
face.— Greater  part  of  country  is  level,  western  part  hilly  and  mountainous 
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with  forests.  (4)  River. — Danube  and  its  tributaries.  (5)  Size. — About 
the  same  as  New  York  State.  (6)  Resources. — Corn,  wheat,  wine,  to- 
bacco, flax,  hemp — horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  (7)  Minerals. — Rich; 
salt,  coal,  petroleum.  (8)  Manufactures. — Paper,  cement,  sugar,  woolens 
and  leather.  (9)  Commerce. — Little.  (10)  Cities. — Bucharest,  center  of 
trade;  Jossey,  Galatz.  (11)  Government. — Monarchy — executive  the 
King,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State.  Law  making  power  vested  in  the 
Senate  (120  members),  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  are  about 
6,000,000  who  are  backward  in  education. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OF  EACH  COUNTRY. 

British  Isles  stand  for  manufacturing,  trade,  great  merchant  fleet,  navy 
and  colonial  empire, 

France,  for  artistic  goods,  devotion  to  the  beautiful,  silk  and  wine 
manufacturing. 

Germany,  for  most  powerful  army,  great  manufactures,  excellent  sys- 
tem of  education,  thrifty  people. 

Russia,  greatest  wheat  and  rye  country  in  Europe.  Ignorant  people. 
Cotton  manufactures.  Have  fairs  for  trade.  Has  greatest  amount  of 
platinum  in  world.    A  strong  nation, 

Italy,  wine,  oranges,  lemons,  olives  and  its  oil,  art  treasures,  ancient 
ruins,  quick  tempered  people,  sunny  country, 

Spain,  irrigation.  Leading  product  wine ;  great  producer  of  quick- 
silver and  copper ;  was  once  the  greatest  country. 

Austria-Hungary,  a  jealous  country;  raise  most  horses  in  Europe, 

Belgium,  workshop  of  Europe, 

Holland,  dairy  farm  of  Europe, 

Dailx  'WorR  in  Arithmetic— 7  A 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Review   tables   of   metric   systems ;    foreign   money ;   interest   and   amount ; 
percentage,  as  in  6B.     Inventional  exercise  15  of  syllabus. 

Monday. 
Metric  table  of  weight ;  avoirdupois  and  Troy  tables  reviewed.     Percentage. 

Oral. —  (1)  Which  weighs  more,  a  gram  or  a  kilogram?  (2)  How  many 
ounces,  avoirdupois,  in  a  kilogram?  (3)  How  many  five-cent  nickels  would 
weigh  a  kilogram?  (4)  How  many  grains  in  a  pound  Troy?  In  half  a 
pound?  In  a  quarter  of  a  pound?  (5)  Man  borrowed  $90  and  returned 
3  per  cent,  of  it  each  month.    How  much  did  he  return  a  month? 

Written. —  (1)  How  many  oimces  in  96  kg.?  (2)  How  many  kilo- 
grams in  a  ton?  (3)  How  many  five-cent  nickels  will  weigh  5  lbs.?  (4) 
Reduce  5  t.  17  cwt.  87  lbs.  to  pounds.  (5)  At  $.04  per  pound,  how  many 
pounds  can  be  bought  for  $231.. SO?  (6)  Change  19,875  gr.  to  higher  de- 
nominations. (7)  A  man  owing  $653  failed,  and  was  able  to  pay  onlv 
68  per  cent,  of  his  debts.    How  many  dollars  did  he  pay?     (8)   Paid  my 
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butcher  $38.75  during  a  certain  month,  and  my  grocer  60  per  cent,  more 
that  I  paid  my  butcher.  How  much  did  I  pay  my  grocer?  (9)  37^^  per 
cent,  of  a  certain  sum  is  $960.  What  is  the  sum  ?  ( 10)  8/9  of  a  number 
is  88.    What  is  the  number  ? 

Tuesday. 

Metric  table  of  weight  and  other  tables  as  above.     Percentage,  second  and 

third  cases. 

Oral. —  (1)  At  $.16  a  gram,  what  is  the  cost  of  a  kilogram  of  sulphur? 
(2)  At  $.09  a  pound,  what  will  5  kg.  of  sugar  cost?  10  kg.?  (3)  How  many 
ounces  in  12  lbs.  Troy?  (4)  How  many  grains  in  ^^  lb.  Troy?  In  ^  lb. 
avoirdupois?  (5)  Find  the  number  of  which  20  is  20  per  cent. ;  40  is  10  per 
cent. ;  210  is  87}^  per  cent. 

Written. —  (1)  If  a  pound  of  fish  costs  $.35,  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
60  kilograms  of  fish?  (2)  A  clerk  had  a  bag  with  6,000  nickels.  How  heavy 
was  the  bag?  (3)  A  tank  that  measures  9  m.  long,  6  m.  wide  and  3  m.  deep, 
is  filled  with  water.  How  heavy,  in  kilograms,  will  the  water  be?  (4)  How 
many  rings,  each  weighing  7  dwt.  15  gr.,  can  be  made  from  a  bar  of  gold 
weighing  1  lb.  6  ozs.  6  dwt.?  (5)  Find  the  number  of  which  981  is  90  per 
cent.  (6)  Find  the  number  of  which  ^  is  ly^  per  cent.  (7)  2/14  is  what 
part  of  3/7? 

Wednesday. 
Inventional  exercise  15.  Review  tables  as  above  ;  also  percentage  and  interest. 

Written. —  (1)  Find  the  interest  on  $2,875  for  4  years  11  months  17  days 
at  6  per  cent.  (2)  Find  the  amount  of  $684.14  from  Oct.  16,  1891,  to  March 
8,  1892,  at  7  per  cent.  (3)  A  farmer  sold  75  cows  from  a  stock  of  300. 
What  per  cent,  of  the  stock  did  he  sell  ?  (4)  A  farmer  raised  300  bushels 
of  oats  and  sold  all  but  75  bushels.  What  per  cent,  of  his  oats  did  he  sell? 
(5)  In  .0625  lb.,  Troy,  how  many  grains?  (6)  Change  900  kg.  to  ounces, 
avoirdupois.     (7)  Perform  the  operations  indicated:     13/20 


7^ 

Thursday. 

Review  as  above. 

Oral. —  (1)  A  stone  weighs  22  lbs.  What  is  its  weight  in  kilograms? 
(2)  How  many  centigrams  in  9  grams?  (3)  How  many  pennyweights  in 
24  grains?    (4)  16  is  what  per  cent,  of  48?     (5)  48  is  what  per  cent,  of  16? 

Written. —  (1)  A  tank  of  water  weighs  1,100  lbs.  How  many  kilograms 
does  that  equal?  (2) Find  the  weight  of  water  in  a  cistern  that  measures 
8  m.  by  6  m.  by  7  m.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of  water 
in  pounds?  (3)  A  bushel  of  wheat  weighs  60  lbs.  If  a  farmer  receives 
$20.79  for  881  lbs.,  how  much  does  he  receive  per  bushel?  (4)  In  a  canning 
establishment  2  lbs.  2  ozs.  of  beef  were  used  to  fill  each  can.  How  many 
cans  were  filled  from  13  cwt.  9  lbs.?  (5)  My  expenses  were  $500,  which 
sum  was  62^^  per  cent,  of  my  income.  What  was  my  income?  (6)  A  man 
spends  $1,230  a  year,  which  is  84  per  cent,  of  his  salary.  What  is  his 
salary?     (7)  What  will  $965  amount  to  in  3  years  3  months  9  days  at  4  per 
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cent,   interest?      (8)    From  8,967,324  6/7  take  999,999^/^.      (9)    Multiply 
9675  by  39^. 

Friday. 

Written  Test. — (1)  Write  the  table  of  Troy  weight.  (2)  A  case  of 
goods  weighs  960  lbs.  What  is  its  weight  in  kilograms?  (3)  A  tank  3  m. 
long,  4  m.  wide  and  8  m.  deep  is  filled  with  water.  What  is  the  weight  of 
the  water  in  kilograms?  (4)  A  man  deposited  in  a  bank  $875.  At  the 
end  of  4  years  5  months  6  days  he  drew  out  his  money.  If  the  interest 
amounted  to  4  per  cent,  a  year,  how  much  interest  did  he  get?  (5)  A  man 
sold  a  horse  for  $350,  which  was  85  per  cent,  of  what  he  paid  for  it.  What 
did  he  pay  for  the  horse?  (6)  ji  is  what  per  cent,  of  5/10?  (7)  Construct 
a  scalene  triangle.  (8)  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  1,628  sq.  ft.  Its 
length  is  74  ft.  What  is  its  altitude?  (9)  14.136  X  .0045  =  ?  (10)  Divide 
75  by  .0125. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Teach  longitude  and  time ;  to  find  difference  in  time  between  two  places 
when  the  difference  in  longitude  is  given. 

Review  metric  system — table  of  linear  measure;  interest;  profit  and 
loss ;  commission. 

Inventional  exercise  16.    Review  exercises  1  to  4. 

Monday. 
Begin  the  work  in  longitude  and  time.     Develop  that  sun  seems  to  travel 

15°  in  one  hour,  15'  in  a  minute. 

Oral. —  (1)  Two  places  differ  in  longitude  60°.  What  is  their  difference 
in  time?  (2)  Philadelphia  is  75°  west  of  London.  What  is  the  difference  in 
time  between  the  two  cities?  (3)  When  it  is  9  a.  m.  at  New  York,  what 
time  is  it  at  a  place  two  hours  to  the  east  of  it?  Two  hours  to  the  west 
of  it?     (4)  At  $1.25  a  kilogram  what  is  the  cost  of  39  kg.  of  candy? 

Written. —  (1)  Two  places  are  35°  15'  apart.  What  is  the  difference  in 
time  between  them?  (2)  Two  places  are  13°  35'  apart.  Difference  in  time 
between  them?  (3)  When  it  is  noon  at  Denver,  what  time  is  it  at  a  place 
45°  to  the  east  of  it?  To  the  west  of  it?  (4)  A  tank  is  4  m.  long,  6  m.  wide, 
2.8  m.  deep.  How  many  liters  of  water  will  it  hold?  (5)  Amount  on  $89.62 
for  9  months  8  days  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

Tuesday. 

Longitude  and  time.  Review,  degrees  and  minutes ;  advance,  seconds ; 
15"  in  1  second  in  time.  When  two  places  have  west  longitude,  subtract  to 
find  difference.    Show  why. 

Oral. —  (1)  When  it  is  6  o'clock  at  a  place,  what  time  is  it  at  a  place 
15°  to  the  west  of  it?  30°  west  of  it?  45°?  (2)  When  it  is  11  a.  m.  at  a 
place,  what  time  is  it  at  a  place  30°  to  the  east  of  it?  (3)  Two  places  are 
45°  30'  apart.    What  is  their  difference  in  time? 

Written. — Develop  the  rule:  Divide  the  difference  in  longitude  by  15, 
and  the  quotient  will  express  the  difference  in  time.  (1)  Difference  in  time 
between  two  places  71°  4'  9"  apart?     (2)  Difference  in  time  between  two 
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places  3°  45'  apart?  (3)  Two  places  differ  in  longitude  Z7°  18'.  What  is 
their  difference  in  time?  (4)  Washington  is  77°  2'  48"  west  from  Greenwich. 
What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  the  two  places?  (5)  New  York  is 
74°  3"  west  longitude,  and  Chicago  is  87°  38'  west.  What  is  their  difference 
in  time?    (6)  Change  £16  12s.  to  United  States  money. 

W  ednesday. 
Inventional  exercise  16. 

Written. —  (1)  The  longitude  of  Philadelphia  is  75°  west,  and  San 
Francisco  is  122°  26'  15"  west.  What  is  the  difference  in  time?  (2)  One 
place  is  45°  16'  east  longitude,  another  place  is  60°  17'  18"  east  longitude. 
What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  the  two  places?  (3)  When  it  is  noon 
at  New  York,  what  time  is  it  at  Chicago,  which  is  13°  35'  west  of  New  York? 
(4)  Washington  is  5°  59'  18°  west  from  Boston.  When  it  is  noon  at  Boston 
what  time  is  it  at  Washington?  (5)  Cost  of  170  m.  of  cloth  at  5  centimes 
a  yard?    (6)  Interest  on  $91.33  for  4  years  5  days  at  4  per  cent.? 

Thursday. 
Longitude  and  time.     Places  in  east  and  west  longitude. 

Oral. —  (1)  One  place  is  7°  west  longitude;  the  second  place  is  6°  east 
longitude.  Difference  in  longitude.  (2)  One  place  is  24°  west  longitude; 
another  place  is  46°  east  longitude.  Difference  in  longitude?  Difference 
in  time?  (3)  London  is  75°  east  of  Philadelphia.  When  it  is  1  o'clock  at 
Philadelphia,  what  time  is  it  at  London?  When  it  is  1  o'clock  at  London, 
what  time  is  it  at  Philadelphia?  (4)  Interest  on  $15  for  6  years  6  months 
at  1  per  cent.?    (5)  Ys  oi  2.  number  is  80.    Number? 

Written. — (1)  What  is  the  difference  in  longitude  between  two  places, 
one  of  which  is  76°  9'  west  longitude,  the  other  being  61°  11'  east  longitude? 

(2)  Chicago  is  87°  35'  west  of  Greenwich,  and  St.  Petersburg  is  30°  east 
longitude.  Difference  in  longitude  between  the  two  places?  Difference  in 
time?  (3)  The  longitude  of  Berlin  is  13°  23'  43"  east  from  Greenwich,  and 
that  of  Cincinnati  84°  26'  west  from  Greenwich.  What  is  their  difference  in 
time?  (4)  St.  Louis  is  in  longitude  90°  15'  15"  west,  and  St.  Petersburg  is 
30°  east  longitude.  What  is  the  difference  in  time?  (5)  The  longitude  of 
Honolulu  is  157°  SO'  36"  west;  the  longitude  of  Pekin  in  China  is  116°  27' 
30"  east.  What  is  the  difference  in  time?  6)  If  ^  of  my  money  is  $48, 
what  is  ^  of  my  money?    (7)  Change  il5  8s.  6d.  to  United  States  money. 

Friday. 
Written  Test. —  (1)  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  equals 
180°.     (2)  Two  places  are  65°  17'  apart.    What  is  their  difference  in  time? 

(3)  The  longitude  of  Rochester  is  77°  51'  west  from  Greenwich;  that  of 
Cincinnati  84°  26'  west.  What  is  the  difference  in  time?  (4)  Paris  is 
2°  20'  22"  east  from  Greenwich ;  Berlin  is  13°  23'  43"  east  longitude.  What 
is  the  difference  in  time?  (5)  St.  Petersburg  is  30°  east  longitude;  Wash- 
ington is  77°  west  longitude.  What  is  the  difference  in  time?  (6)  Using 
the  figures  of  Example  5,  when  it  is  9  o'clock  at  Washington,  what  time  is 
it  at  St.  Petersburg?    When  it  is  8  p.  m.  at  St.  Petersburg,  what  time  is  it 
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at  Washington?  (7)  ^  of  a  quantity  of  goods  is  worth  $480.  What  will 
^  of  the  same  quantity  be  worth?  (8)  Amount  on  $463.20  for  3  years  6 
months  9  days  at  4  per  cent.?  (9)  What  will  69  books  cost  if  one  book 
costs  16s.  ?  ( 10)  How  many  bushels  in  a  bin  that  is  16  ft.  long,  9  ft.  4  ins. 
wide,  12  ft.  deep? 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Longitude  and  time.  When  difference  in  time  is  given,  to  find  difference 
in  longitude. 

Review  metric  system;  profit  and  loss;  commission;  interest;  insur- 
ance; taxes. 

Inventional  exercise  17.     Review  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Moiiday. 

Develop  rule :  To  find  difference  in  longitude  when  time  is  given, 
nmltiply  time  by  15. 

Review  tables  of  foreign  money;  linear  measure  of  the  metric  system. 

Oral. — Two  places  are  20  minutes  apart.  Dift'erence  in  longitude? 
(2)  A  man  traveled  3  hours.  How  many  degrees  did  he  cover?  (3)  What 
is  the  dift'erence  in  longitude  between  two  cities  differing  in  time  3j/2  hours? 

(4)  At  15s.  a  meter,  cost  of  19  m.  of  cloth?  (5)  Sold  a  wagon  for  $90  and 
gained  25  per  cent.    Cost  ? 

Written. —  (1)  The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  2  hrs. 
16  mins.  40  sees.  What  is  their  difference  in  longitude?  (2)  The  difference 
in  time  between  two  places  is  3  hrs.  20  mins.  20  sees.  What  is  tlieir  differ- 
ence in  longitude?  (3)  The  difference  in  time  between  two  cities  is  4  hrs. 
6  min.  17  sec.  What  is  their  difference  in  longitude?  (4)  Find  the  dif- 
ference in  longitude  between  two  places  differing  in  time  3  hrs.  45  mins. 

(5)  What  number  increased  by  62  per  cent,  of  itself  equals  648?  (6)  If 
Yz  of  my  property  is  worth  $8,000,  what  is  yi  of  it  worth?  (7)  A  lawyer 
collected  80  per  cent,  of  a  debt  of  $9,000,  and  charged  5  per  cent,  commis- 
sion.    How  much  did  the  creditor  receive? 

Tuesday. 
Review  longitude  and  time.  Metric  system,  linear  table. 
Oral. — (1)  Two  cities  are  3  hrs.  40  mins.  apart.  What  is  their  dif- 
ference in  longitude?  (2)  Two  cities  are  4  hrs.  30  mins.  apart.  What  is 
their  difference  in  longitude?  (3)  What  is  the  difference  in  longitude  be- 
tween two  cities  2  hrs.  20  mins.  apart?  6  hrs.  4  mins.  apart?  3  hrs.  8  mins. 
apart?  (4)  Washington  is  77"  west,  and  Philadelphia  is  75°  west  longi- 
tude. Difference  in  longitude?  Difference  in  time?  Difference  in  time  of 
rising  of  sun  between  the  two  places?     (5)  How  many  centimeters  in  6  m.? 

(6)  How  many  kilometers  in  250  miles? 

Written. —  (1)  The  difference  in  time  between  Boston  and  New  Or- 
leans is  1  hr.  16  mins.  14  sees.  What  is  their  difference  in  longitude?  (2) 
The  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  54  mins. 
19^  sees.  The  longitude  of  New  York  is  74°  3'  west.  What  is  the  longi- 
tude of  Chicago?  (3)  A  traveler  found  on  arriving  at  his  destination  that 
his  watch  was  1  hr,  35  mins.  too  slow.    In  which  direction  was  he  traveling? 
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How  far  had  he  traveled  ?  (4)  A  man  after  traveUng  6  hrs.  7  mins.  found 
that  his  watch  was  too  fast  by  that  much  time.  In  which  direction  was  he 
travehng^?  How  far  had  he  traveled?  (5)  Two  places  are  74°  16'  19" 
apart.  What  is  their  dilference  in  time?  {6)  Change  867  miles  to  kilo- 
grams. (7)  A  dealer  paid  $375  for  the  insurance  of  a  house  at  1^  per 
cent.    What  was  the  amount  of  insurance  ? 

Wednesday. 
Inventional  exercise  17.    Review  exercises  5  and  6. 

Written. —  (1)  The  difference  in  time  between  London  and  New  York 
is  4  hrs.  55  mins.  37 y^  sees.  What  is  their  difference  in  longitude?  (2) 
When  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich,  it  is  6  hrs.  52  mins.  a.  m.  at  a  certain  place 
in  Pennsylvania.  Wliat  is  the  longitude  of  that  place?  (3)  The  difference 
in  time  between  a  city  in  Georgia  and  a  city  in  Maine  is  43  mins.  32  sees. 
What  is  their  difference  in  longitude  ?  (4)  When  it  is  noon  at  Philadelphia, 
it  is  10  mins.  past  5  p.  m.  at  Paris.  What  is  the  longitude  of  Paris,  the 
longitude  of  Philadelphia  being  75°  west?  (5)  At  $.30  a  meter,  what  is  the 
cost  of  450  miles  of  rope?  (6)  A  man  spent  $45,75,  and  then  had  40  per 
cent,  of  his  money  left.  How  much  money  had  he  at  first?  (7)  How  many 
cords  of  wood  can  be  placed  in  a  shed  24  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high  ? 

Thursday. 

Inventional    exercise    7    and    8.      Review  longitude  and  time.      Tables  of 

foreign  money. 

Oral — (1)  At  5s.  a  pound,  cost  of  19  lbs.  of  tea?  (2)  Change  £3  9s. 
6d.  to  pence.  (3)  39s.  equals  how  many  £?  (4)  li  j^  oi  a  barrel  of  flour 
costs  $5,  what  will  7  barrels  cost?  8  barrels  cost?  (5)  The  difference 
in  time  between  two  places  is  3  hrs.  4  mins.  What  is  the  difference  in 
longitude  ? 

Written. —  (1)  It  is  noon  at  Rome,  Italy,  49  mins.  48  14/15  sees,  earlier 
than  at  Greenwich,  England.  What  is  their  difference  in  longitude?  (2) 
When  it  is  noon  at  a  place  11°  east  of  Greenwich,  it  is  1 :30  p.  m.  at  another 
place.  Find  the  longitude  of  the  latter  place.  (3)  A  train  ran  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  3,313  miles,  in  5  days  12  hrs.  17  mins.  How  many 
miles  per  hour  did  it  average?  (4)  How  many  kilometers  did  the  train,  in 
Example  3,  cover?  (5)  What  is  the  interest  on  $128.40  for  1  year  5  months 
17  days  at  6  per  cent.?  (6)  Find  the  interest  on  $2,000  for  19  days  at 
5  per  cent.  (7)  An  army  fought  two  battles.  In  the  first  it  lost  15  per  cent., 
and  in  the  second  20  per  cent,  of  the  original  number,  after  which  it  had 
19,500  men.     What  was  the  original  strength  of  the  army? 

Friday. 
Written  Test. —  (1)  What  is  the  value  of  each  of  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle?  Draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  oblique  line  A  B.  (2)  The 
difference  in  longitude  between  two  cities  is  75°  8'  12".  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  time  (3)  The  difference  in  time  between  two  cities  is  6  hrs. 
12  mins.  14^  sees.  What  is  the  difference  in  longitude?  (4)  The  longi- 
tude of  Honolulu  is  157°  50'  36"  west,  and  that  of  New  Orleans  90°  west. 
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Difference  in  time?  (5)  When  it  is  noon  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  is  9  hrs. 
1  min.  47  sees.  a.  m.  at  San  Francisco.  The  longitude  of  Rochester  is 
IT^  51'  west.  What  is  the  longitude  of  San  Francisco?  (6)  What  is  the 
product  of  Yz  of  6/y  of  3  of  15  1/7?  State  the  result  in  decimals.  (7)  A 
man  owned  ^  of  a  ship  and  sold  yi  of  his  share.  What  part  of  the  whole 
vessel  did  the  man  then  have?  (8)  Find  the  interest  on  $419.10  for  1  year 
8  months  and  15  days  at  6  per  cent.  (9)  Mr.  Jones  insured  his  store  for 
$35,000,  and  his  stock  for  $65,000.  If  the  rate  on  the  store  was  Xy^  per 
cent.,  and  on  the  stock  2^/2  per  cent.,  what  was  the  total  premium?  (10)  A 
buyer  for  a  wholesale  merchant  expended  $19,837  for  silks  on  a  commission 
of  4^  per  cent.    What  was  the  amount  of  his  commission? 

Eighteenth  Week. 

General  review  of  term's  work,  with  special  emphasis  on  metric  system. 

Monday. 
Review  metric  system  of  volume. 

Oral. — (1)  Interest  on  ^hZ  for  2  years  6  months  at  6  per  cent.?  (2) 
Change  £6  to  United  States  money.  (3)  How  many  millimeters  in  6  m.? 
(4)  A  ditch  is  19  m.  long,  2  m.  wide  and  4  m.  deep.  How  many  cubic 
meters  does  it  contain?  (5)  What  is  the  difference  in  longitude  between 
two  cities  whose  dfference  in  time  is  3  hrs.  30  mins.  30  sees.? 

Written. — (1)  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  a  bin  that  is  Z'})  ft.  long, 
16  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  deep,  hold?  (2)  At  $.29  a  cubic  meter,  what  will  it 
cost  to  dig  a  ditch  3,000  m.  long,  3  m.  wide  and  4  m.  deep?  (3)  A  man 
bought  6,370  liters  of  wine.  How  many  gallons  did  he  have?  (4)  How 
many  gallons  in  a  tank  16  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  deep?  (5)  What  is  the 
amount  on  $967  for  3  years  2  months  8  days,  the  interest  being  4  per  cent.  ? 
(6)  What  is  the  interest  on  $2,394  from  Oct.  16,  1909,  to  Oct.  20,  1909,  the 
rate  being  6  per  cent,?  (7)  Principal,  $60;  time,  3  years  10  months  11 
days;  rate,  5  per  cent.  Interest?  (8)  Base,  $3,465;  per  cent,  of  commis- 
sion, 2y2.  Commission?  (9)  Insurance,  $9,000;  rate,  2^  per  cent.  Pre- 
mium?    (10)  Quotient,  637;  divisor,  86.    Dividend? 

Tuesday. 
Written. — (1)  A  cistern  measures  Zl  dm.  long,  12  dm.  wide  and  6  dm. 
deep.  How  many  liters  of  oil  will  it  hold?  (2)  Hjow  many  liters  in 
2,000  gals.?  (3)  What  will  be  the  duty  on  300  liters  of  wine  at  $.50  per 
gallon?  (4)  Difference  in  time,  3  hrs.  6  mins.  7  sees.  Difference  in  longi- 
tude? (5)  Difference  in  time,  7  hrs.  8  mins.  9  sees.  Difference  in  longi- 
tude? (6)  When  it  is  noon  at  New  York,  time  at  a  place  45"  30'  to  the 
west  of  New  York?  45°  30'  to  the  east  of  New  York?  (7)  Interest  on 
$286.37  for  3  years  4  months  8  days  at  4  per  cent.  ?  (8)  Interest  on  $376.35 
for  2  years  6  months  7  days  at  4  per  cent.?  (9)  Interest  and  amount  on 
$937.19  for  63  days  at  5  per  cent.?     (10)  Divide  ^  of  7/12  by  >^  of  2/12. 

Wednesday. 
Review  inventional  exercises  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Written. — Find  the  interest  (6  per  cent,  method)  on:    (1)  $686.24  for 
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3  years  6  months  at  6  per  cent.;  (2)  $483.38  for  4  years  8  months  at  7  per 
cent.;  (3)  $380.40  for  4  years  5  months  at  5  per  cent.;  (4)  $368.52  for 
6  years  4  months  at  9  per  cent.;  (5)  $267.33  for  7  years  3  months  at  7  per 
cent.  How  many  Hters  of  water  in  a  cistern :  (6)  9  m.  by  7  m.  by  6  m. ; 
(7)  10  dm.  by  7  dm.  by  19  dm,.;  (8)  6  m.  by  12  dm.  by  30  cm.;  (9)  4  m. 
by  16  cm.  by  9  dm.?  A  barrel  that  holds:  (10)  60  gals.,  measures  how 
many  cubic  decimeters?  (11)  70  gals.,  measures  how  many  cubic  meters? 
(12)   80  gals.,  measures  how   many   cubic  decimeters? 

Thursday. 
Wfitten. — Change:  (1)  15  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt.  to  Hters;  (2)  39  gals. 
2  qts.  1  pt.  to  liters;  (3)  12  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt.  to  liters;  (4)  ZZ  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt. 
to  liters;  (5)  96  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt.  to  liters.  Interest  and  amount  (any 
method)  on:  (6)  $278  for  5  years  8  months  26  days  at  5  per  cent.;  (7) 
$436.30  for  6  years  7  months  25  days  at  4  per  cent. ;  (8)  $576  for  5  years 
6  months  24  days  at  8^  per  cent. ;  (9)  $1,120  for  7  years  3  months  20  days 
at  6y2  per  cent.;  (10)  $268  for  3  years  3  months  12  days  at  9  per  cent.? 
Premium:  (11)  Insurance,  9,005;  rate,  2}^  per  cent.  (12)  Insurance, 
$2,003;  rate,  1>^  per  cent. 

Fridaxy. 

Written  Test. —  (1)  Write  the  table  of  volume,  metric  system.  (2) 
Construct  an  angle  of  120°  ;  100°.  (3)  Bisect  a  straight  line.  (4)  Find  the 
amount  of  $1,296  for  11  years  7  months  17  days  at  6%  per  cent.  (5)  Change 
96  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  to  liters.  (6)  How  many  cubic  meters  in  a  vessel  that 
holds  89  gals.?  (7)  What  will  it  cost  to  excavate  a  cellar  that  is  63  m.  long, 
14  m.  deep  and  39  m.  wide,  at  %.2>7  a  cubic  meter?  (8)  When  it  is  noon 
at  Greenwich,  what  time  is  it  at  a  place  that  is  43°  30^  east  longitude? 
(9)  At  1^4  per  cent.,  what  is  the  premium  on  an  insurance  policy  of 
$33,000?      (10)  Subtract  2/9  from  .97. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
General  review.     Foreign  money.     Metric  table  of  weights. 

Monday. 
Written. — Change:  (1)  2,679  mg.  to  higher  denominations;  (2) 
6,374  g.  to  kilograms;  (3)  67  kg.  to  pounds;  (4)  325  lbs.  to  liters;  (5) 
390  eg.  to  grams.  Interest  on  $396.75  :  (6)  From  Oct.  12,  1908,  to  Dec.  15, 
1908,  at  6  per  cent. ;  (7)  From  July  4,  1908,  to  July  30,  1908,  at  4  per  cent. ; 
(8)  From  Jan.  5,  1909,  to  March  17,  1909,  at  5  per  cent.;  (9)  From  June 
30,  1900,  to  July  30,  1909,  at  6  per  cent.?  (10)  If  I  own  2/7  of  a  mill,  and 
Ys  of  my  share  is  worth  $8,400,  what  is  the  entire  mill  worth  ? 

Tuesday. 
Written. — Weight,  in  grams,  of  water  in  a  cistern  that  measures: 
(1)  3  m.  by  9  m.  by  16  m. ;  (2)  6  m.  by  12  m.  by  39  m. ;  (3)  464.7  cu.  cm. ; 
(4)  4  m.  by  36  dm.  by  76  cm.?  Interest  on:  (5)  $96  for  7  years  8  months 
19  days,  at  6  per  cent. ;  (6)  $33  for  15  years  2  months  1  day,  at  6  per  cent. ; 
(7)  $19  for  1  year  6  months  6  days,  at  6  per  cent.?     (8)  43  gals.  3  qts  1  pt. 
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alcohol  are  sold  for  $70,20.  What  is  the  price  per  gallon?  (9)  A  merchant 
sold  600  bbls.  of  flour  for  $3,450,  at  a  loss  of  4>^  per  cent.  What  did  the 
flour  cost  him  per  barrel?     (10)  i9  10s.  6d.  is  what  part  of  i45? 

Wednesday. 
Review  inventional  exercises  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
Written.— (I)  If  two  places  are  18°  24'  12"  apart,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence of  time?  (2)  When  it  is  9  o'clock  a.  m.  at  Chicago,  how  far  away  is 
a  place  whose  sun  time  is  10  hrs.  45  mins.  a.  m.  ?  Which  way  is  the  place, 
and  why?  (3)  A  merchant  bought  160  m.  of  cloth  at  $3.25  per  meter,  and 
sold  it  at  $3.85  per  meter.  What  was  his  gain?  (4)  A  bin  is  8  ft.  long, 
7%   ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep.     Hiow  many  bushels  of  grain  will  it  hold? 

(5)  A  bought  sheep  for  $80;  5  of  them  died.  He  then  sold  ^  of  the 
remainder  at  cost  and  received  $40.  How  many  did  he  buy?  (6)  Add: 
24  lbs.  10  ozs.  17  dwts.  22  grs. ;  16  lbs.  19  dwts ;  10  ozs.  15  dwts.  21  grs. ; 
45  lbs.  9  ozs.  18  grs.;  and  13  lbs.  11  ozs.  18  dwts.  23  grs.  (7)  Divide 
£19  8s.  7d.  among  7  people.  How  miich  will  each  receive?  (8)  A  man 
was  born  Aug.  30,  1865.  How  old  is  he  to-day?  (9)  How  many  grains 
(avoirdupois  weight)  in  a  kilogram?  (10)  How  many  liters'  capacity  has 
a  tank  10  m,  long,  8.5  m.  wide  and  6.5  m.  high? 

Thursday. 

Test  based  on  term's  work. —  (1)  Find  the  interest  on  $890  for  6  years 
7  months  10  days  at  5  per  cent,  (cancellation  method).  (2)  Find  the  in- 
terest on  $861  for  3  years  2  months  12  days  at  6  per  cent.  (6  per  cent, 
method).  (3)  Find  the  interest  and  amount  on  $650  from  April  13,  1881, 
to  July  19,  1881,  at  4  per  cent.  (4)  Given  a  line  A  B,  and  a  point  D  without 
it;  with  the  ruler  and  the  triangle  draw  a  line  through  the  point  D  parallel 
to  the  given  line  A  B.  (5)  The  longitude  of  New  York  City  is  74°  3'  west, 
and  that  of  Washington  77°  2'  48"  west.  What  is  their  difference  in  longi- 
tude? In  time?  (6)  How  many  pence  in  £75  18s.  9d.?  (7)  What  will 
60  m.  40  cm.  of  silk  cost  at  15  francs  50  centimes  per  met^r?  (8)  A  five- 
cent  piece  is  2  cm.  in  diameter.  How  many  could  be  placed  in  a  line  1  meter 
long?  (9)  How  many  pounds  in  100  kg.?  (10)  Add  the  greatest  and  the 
least  of  the  three  fractions:  17/19,  6/7,  19/23;  divide  the  sum  by  the  re- 
maining fraction. 

Friday. 

Written. — Find  the  interest  on:  (1)  $3, .500  for  90  days  at  6  per  cent.; 
(2)  $7,500  for  45  days  at  6  per  cent. ;  (3)  10,000  for  80  days  at  4  per  cent. ; 
(4)  $4.50P  for  96  days  at  7  per  cent. ;  (5)  $6,800  for  24  days  at  5  per  cent. ; 

(6)  $5,400  for  15  days  at  6  per  cent. ;  (7)  $8,340  for  12  days  at  3  per  cent. ; 
(8)  $9,2.50  for  10  days  at  4  per  cent. ;  (9)  $8,650  for  7"^  days  at  6  per  cent. ; 
(10)  $9,755  for  86  days  at  2  per  cent.;  (11)  $8,635  for  59  days  at  1  per 
cent.;  (12)  $3,333  for  33  days  at  3  per  cent.;  (13)  $5,555  for  55  days  at 
5  per  cent. ;  (14)  $6,666  for  66  days  at  6  per  cent. ;  (15)  $1,111  for  11  days 
at  1  per  cent. 

Twentieth  Week. — General  Review. 


R.evie'w  Questions  in  7B  Grammar 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech.  Noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  ad- 
verb, preposition,  conjunction,  interjection. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  the  parts  of  speech.  Oh!  it  is  very 
hard  for  Annie  and  Minnie. 

3.  Define  noun.  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  something. 
Note  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  word — the  way  it  is  used — that  determines 
its  class.  In  the  sentence,  "But  me  no  buts,"  the  word,  "But,"  is  a  verb, 
and  "buts"  is  a  noun. 

4.  Name  the  different  classes  of  nouns  and  write  five  of  each  kind. 
Proper:     Lincoln,    New    York,    Mars,    Prospect    Park,    Metropolitan 

Museum. 

Common:  (1)  Concrete — animal,  mineral,  vegetable,  horse,  stone. 
(2)  Collective — army,  congress,  jury,  flock,  herd.  (3)  Abstract — good- 
ness, choice,  heroism,  friendship,  peace. 

Note  that  abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  adjectives  (wise,  wisdom)  ; 
from  verbs  (please,  pleasure)  ;  from  nouns  (thief,  theft)  ;  while  some  are 
not  formed  from  any  other  part  of  speech  (peace). 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  proper  nouns  and  common  nouns? 
Proper  nouns  are  used  to  distinguish  individuals,  while  common  nouns  are 
used  to  denote  classes. 

6.  What  is  the  distinction  between  concrete  nouns  and  abstract 
nouns?  Concrete  nouns  denote  objects  by  a  union  of  qualities,  while  ab- 
stract nouns  denote  the  qualities  or  actions  of  persons  or  things,  separated 
from  the  persons  or  things    (concrete — leader;  abstract — leadership). 

7.  For  what  purpose  are  nouns  inflected  or  changed  in  form?  To 
show  number,  gender,  and  case. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  nouns  showing  the  different  ways  of  forming  the 
plural,  three  of  each  kind: 

Singular. 

pencil 

table 

sash 

gas 

box 

valley 

solo 

oratorio 

cargo 

duty 

9.  Give  the  feminine  of  the  following  nouns :  Boy,  girl ;  brother,  sister ; 
nephew,  niece ;  wizard,  witch ;  monk,  nun ;  heir,  heiress ;  host,  hostess ;  lion, 
lioness ;  count,  countess ;  master,  mistress ;  tiger,  tigress ;  actor,  actress ;  duke, 


Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

pencils 

spy 

spies 

tables 

ally, 

allies 

sashes 

man 

men 

gases 

foot 

fet 

boxes 

tooth 

teeth 

valleys 

ox 

oxen 

solos 

child 

children 

oratorios 

skiff 

skiffs 

cargoes 

fife 

fifes 

duties 

half 

halves 
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duchess  ;  emperor,  empress  ;  Joseph,  Josephine ;  hero,  heroine ;  man-servant, 
maid-servant ;  executor,  executrix. 

10.  When  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case?  When  it  is  the  subject 
of  a  verb,  the  predicate  complement,  used  in  address,  used  independently, 
and  used  to  explain  another  noun. 

11.  Give  five  examples  of  each  way  of  using  a  noun  in  the  nominative 
case. 

Subject  of  a  verb:  Birds  sing.  The  child  cried.  Fishes  swim.  Mary 
laughed.     Stones  are  lifeless. 

Predicate  complement :  He  is  an  architect.  'She  is  a  musician.  Mary 
is  a  seamstress.     He  seems  a  boy.     It  is  my  violin. 

Nominative  by  address.  Mary,  don't  you  hear  me?  Our  Father,  hal- 
lowed by  thy  name !  O  King,  live  forever !  John,  come  here  or  John,  will 
you  come  here  ?    Brutus,  thou  art  noble. 

Nominative  absolute.  Napoleon  having  been  defeated,  there  was  peace. 
Helen  having  a  sore  foot,  we  walked  no  further.  Jane,  I  do  not  care  what 
she  thinks !  Caesar  having  conquered  Gaul,  returned  to  Rome.  The  woman 
sat  beside  the  bed,  her  face  white  with  grief. 

Nominative  because  in  apposition:  Nordica,  the  singer,  has  a  beau- 
tiful voice.  Paderewski,  the  pianist/,  played  to  us  from  Beethoven.  Riker, 
the  druggist,  sells  good  soap.  John,  the  farmer,  will  take  you  to  the  village. 
Tom,  the  piper's  son,  stole  a  pig. 

12.  Form  the  possessive  case  of  the  following  nouns:  John — John's; 
men — men's  ;  boys — boys' ;  Moses — Moses' ;  goodness — goodness' ;  con- 
science— conscience' ;  lady — lady's ;  ladies — ladies' ;  thieves — thieves' ;  geese — 
geese'  or  geese's.  N.  B. — Instead  of  saying  geese's  feathers,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  feathers  of  geese. 

13.  When  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case?  When  it  is  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  of  a  preposition,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  an  infinitive,  or  when  it  is 
used  as  an  adverbial  phrase : 

Object  of  a  verb:  He  rang  the  bell.  I  shot  an  arrow.  We  saw  the 
child.     I  learned  my  lesson.     They  built  a  church. 

Object  of  a  preposition :  Come  to  school.  Look  at  James.  Will  you 
do  it  for  your  mother?  All  except  Mary  may  go.  The  last  day  of  the 
month. 

Subject  of  an  infinitive:  My  mother  told  the  maid  to  go.  The  teacher 
asked  the  girl  to  wait.  The  minister  advised  the  congregation  to  stand.  The 
father  urged  his  hoy  to  study.    James  taught  his  brother  to  swim. 

Nouns  used  as  equivalents  of  adverbial  phrases:  We  walked  five 
miles.  It  cost  two  dollars.  The  lecture  lasted  an  hour.  We  traveled  three 
months.    The  train,  five  cars  long,  passed  us. 

Nouns  used  in  the  objective  case  by  apposition  also:  Have  you  met 
my  son  John  ?  I  saw  Roosevelt,  the  president.  I  have  been  reading  of  David, 
King  of  the  Jews. 

14.  Define  pronoun.    It  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

15.  Give  four  or  five  of  each  of  the  five  classes  of  pronouns :    Personal : 


Singular. 
I 

Plural. 
we 

my  or  mine 

our  or  ours 

me 

us 
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I,  you,  he,  it,  we.  Interrogative :  who,  which,  what,  whether.  Relative : 
who,  which,  what,  that,  as.  Demonstrative :  this,  these,  that,  those.  Indefi- 
nite:   one,  none,  any,  some,  each. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  person  in  grammar?  Person  is  the  use  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  that  indicates  whether  the  person  is  speaking,  or  being 
spoken  to,  or  spoken  of. 

17.  Give  the  declension  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person : 


Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 

18.  Give  the  plural  objective  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person — them. 

19.  Give  the  compound  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person — myself, 
ourselves. 

20.  Use  the  interrogative  pronouns  in  sentences.  Who  will  sing  for  us? 
What  shall  we  do?  Which  do  you  like  best?  "Whether  of  them  twain  did 
the  will  of  his  father?"     (Whether  is  generally  used  as  an  adverb.) 

21.  Use  the  relative  pronouns  in  sentences.  The  girl  zvho  studies  hard 
is  sure  to  succeed.  The  stone  zvhich  the  builders  rejected  became  the  chief 
corner  stone.  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.  This  is  zuhat  you  told  me 
to  get.    This  is  no  place  for  such  as  she  (is). 

22.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  way  a  word  is  used  determines  what  part 
of  speech  it  is,  tell  the  part  of  speech  "but"  in  the  following  sentence :  There 
is  no  person  but  is  sometimes  discouraged.  (But  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
subject  of  is  discouraged.) 

23.  Use  the  demonstrative  pronouns  in  sentences. 

This  is  my  pencil ;  that  is  yours.  These  are  my  pencils ;  those  are  yours. 
It  rained ;  that  was  why  I  did  not  come.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion.   Jane's  composition  was  finer  than  that  of  Jessie's. 

24.  Use  the  following  words  as  indefinite  pronouns : — one,  none,  some, 
any,  each,  every,  neither,  other,  else,  all. 

One  must  read  as  he  runs.  Do  wrong  to  none.  Some  say  it  is  true.  I 
do  not  need  any  of  these.  Each  must  do  his  best.  Every  man  was  on  his 
guard.  Neither  spoke  to  me,  though  I  knew  them  both.  I  must  let  others 
judge  of  my  ability.     What  else  can  I  do?    All  are  going. 

25.  How  are  adjectives  used?  To  modify  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or 
its  equivalent  and  to  form  a  predicate  complement. 

26.  Name  some  adjectives  of  quality: — good,  strong,  thin,  English, 
American. 

27.  Name  some  adjectives  of  quantity: — much,  little,  enough,  one,  two. 

28.  Name  some  demonstrative  adjectives: — a,  the,  first,  tenth,  this. 

29.  What  inflections  have  adjectives?    Degrees  of  comparison. 

30.  Compare  the  following  adjectives : — bright,  able,  happy,  red,  big, 
hot,  pretty,  beautiful,  good,  bad,  little,  far,  old,  near,  much. 
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Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

bright 

brighter 

brightest 

able 

abler 

ablest 

happy 

happier 

happiest 

red 

redder 

reddest 

big 

bigger 

biggest 

hot 

hotter 

hottest 

pretty 

prettier 

prettiest 

beautiful 

more    beautiful 

most  beautiful 

good 

better 

best 

bad,  ill,  or  evil 

worse 

worst 

little 

less 

least 

far 

farther 

farthest 

old 

older,  elder 

oldest,  eldest 

near 

nearer 

nearest 

much 

more 

most 

31.     Give  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  of  these  adjectives : — 
next,  furthest,  first,  last,  utmost. 

nigh  nigher 

forth  (adv.)  further 

fore  former 

late  later,  latter 


out  (adv.) 


32. 


outer,  utter 


! 


nighest, 
furthest 
foremost,  first 
latest,  last 
outmost,  outermost 
utmost,  uttermost 


Correct  these  sentences : 

(1)  She  is  the  tallest  of  the  two.     (taller) 

(2)  Texas  is  larger  than  all  the  States,     (all  the  other) 

(3)  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  specimen,  (omit  "more") 

(4)  Daniel  Webster  was  elected  a  Senator,     (omit  "a") 

(5)  These  sort  of  people  annoy  me.     (this  sort  annoys) 
Reasons  for  correction: 

(1)  The  comparative  should  be  used  when  comparing  two  persons  or 
things. 

(2)  When  a  comparative  is  used  with  than,  the  thing  compared  must 
always  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  things  with  which  it  is  compared. 

(3)  Adjectives  that  in  themselves  express  the  highest  degree  of  a 
quality,  or  that  have  no  shades  of  meaning,  are  not  compared.  Perfect  is 
one  of  these  adjectives. 

(4)  The  indefinite  article  a,  points  out  one  thing  of  a  kind  or  class ; 
therefore  it  should  never  be  used  with  a  word  denoting  a  whole  kind  of  class. 

(5)  This  and  that  are  used  with  nouns  in  the  singular;  these  and 
those,  with  nouns  in  the  plural. 

33.  Define  verb.  It  is  a  word  used  to  say  something  about  some  per- 
son or  thing. 

34.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb :  Longfellow  wrote 
poetry. 

35.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  intransitive  verb :    The  sun  shines. 


do,. 

see, 

'^resent 

Past. 

do 

did 

see 

saw 

go 

went 

sit 

sat 

rise 

rose 
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36.  Is  the  verb  in  the  following  sentence,  transitive  or  intransitive? 
Our  Mutual  Friend  was  written  by  Dickens.  It  is  transitive  because  it  ex- 
presses action  received  by  some  person  or  thing.  Dickens  wrote  the  book 
called  Our  Mutual  Friend.    The  book  receives  the  action  of  the  verb. 

37.  Use  the  verb  speaks  both  transitively  and  intransitively.  He 
speaks  fluently  (intransitive).    He  speaks  German  and  French  (transitive). 

38.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice?  When  its  sub- 
ject denotes  the  doer  of  the  action. 

39.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice?  When  its  subject 
denotes  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

40.  Use  the  verb  throw  both  in  the  active  voice  and  in  the  passive 
voice :     John  threw  the  ball.     The  ball  was  thrown  by  John. 

41.  Give   the   principal   parts   of   the    following   verbs: 

go,                  sit,  rise 

Pres.  Participle.         Past  Participle. 

doing  done 

seeing  seen 

going  gone 

sitting  sat 

rising  risen 

42.  Give  the  two  tenses  of  the  infinitive  mode  for  the  verb  see,  in  both 
voices : 

Active  Voice.  Passive  Voice. 

Pres.  Perfect  Tense :        To  see  To  be  seen 

Present  Tense:  To  have  seen  To  have  been  seen 

43.  Give  the  one  tense  of  the  imperative  mode,  active  and  passive 
voices,  of  the  verb  go: 

Present  Tense.  Active   Voice.  Passive  Voice. 

Go  (thou) — Go  (ye  or  you)      Be  (thou)  gone — 

Be  (ye  or  you)  gone 

44.  Give  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  love  in  the  indicative 
mode,  active  voice,  all  the  tenses: 

Present — he  loves.  Past— he  loved.  Present  Perfect — he  has  loved. 
Past  Perfect — he  had  loved.  Future — he  shall  or  will  love.  Future  Perfect 
— he  shall  or  will  have  loved. 

Future  Perfect — he  shall  or  will  have  loved. 

45.  Name  and  illustrate  five  things  the  subjunctive  mode  may  express: 

1.  A  future  event  about  which  we  are  uncertain:  Take  heed,  lest 
thou  fall. 

2.  A  wish  :    Thy  will  be  done. 

3.  An  intention :    I  intend  that  he  be  compelled  to  obey. 

4.  A  condition  regarded  as  untrue  or  uncertain.  If  Mary  comes,  we 
shall  go  to  the  theatre. 

5.  A  consequence  that  is  untrue  or  uncertain  because  a  condition  is 
untrue  or  uncertain :     If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you. 

46.  In  the  following  sentence,  "Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned 
and  have  not  charity,    I    am  nothing,"    what  is    the  mode  of  each  verb? 
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Give  and  have  are  in  the  subjunctive  mode;  to  be  burned  is  in  the  infinitive 
mode ;  am  is  in  the  indicative  mode. 

47.  Name  three  forms  of  the  verb  that  are  called  verbals.  The  in- 
finitive (except  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  subject,  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the 
objective  case),  the  gerund  or  verbal  noun,  and  the  participle  or  verbal 
adjective. 

48.  Use  the  infinitive  as  a  noun — subject  of  a  verb,  object  of  a  verb, 
and  complement  of  a  verb.  To  err  is  human.  I  love  to  sing.  To  see  is  to 
believe. 

49.  Use  the  infinitive  as  an  adjective.  She  must  have  things  to  wear. 
Old  age  is  to  be  respected,     (complement). 

50.  Use  the  infinitive  as  an  adverb.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  this.  The 
vvoman  went  out  to  work. 

51.  Give  five  sentences,  each  containing  a  gerund.  Dancing  is  a  pretty 
exercise.  She  loves  drawing.  I  believe  in  walking.  Seeing  is  believing. 
After  hearing  the  lesson,  the  teacher  dismissed  the  class. 

52.  Use  the  particple  in  its  three  forms  and,  in  each  case,  tell  what 
noun  or  pronoun  it  modifies.  Present  or  imperfect  participle — He  passed 
down  the  street,  bowing  to  every  one  he  met.  Bowing  modifies  he.  Past 
participle — Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.  Crushed  modifies  truth. 
Perfect  participle — Having  learned  his  lesson,  Frank  went  out  to  play. 
Having  learned  modifies  Frank. 

53.  What  form  of  the  verb  indicates  time?     Tense  indicates  time. 

54.  In  what  tense  is  the  verb  in  the  following  sentence?  I  ami  study- 
ing hard.    Am  studying  is  in  the  present  tense,  progressive  form. 

55.  Give  five  simple  adverbs:  Put  it  there  (place).  Come  now 
(time).  Do  it  well  (manner).  Is  it  too  late  (degree).  I  told  you  once 
(number). 

56.  Give  five  interrogative  adverbs:  Where  is  it?  How  do  you 
know  ?    Why  do  you  do  it  ?    Whither  goest  thou  ?    Whence  cometh  my  help  ? 

57.  Define  a  conjunctive  adverb.  It  is  an  adverb  that  modifies  the 
meaning  of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb,  in  a  subordinate  clause, 
and  also  connects  that  clause  with  the  principal  clause. 

58.  In  the  following  sentences,  tell  what  word  the  conjunctive  adverb 
modifies :  I  am  ready  whenever  you  are.  I  will  stay  here  where  you  said. 
I'll  read  while  you  get  dressed.  The  boy  was  studying  when  his  friend 
came.    She  is  as  small  as  I  am. 

Whenever  connects  the  two  clauses  and  modifies  the  adjective  ready 
understood  after  are.  Where  modifies  said.  While  modifies  dressed. 
When  modifies  came.  The  second  as  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  and  modifies 
small  understood  after  am. 

59.  In  this  sentence :  She  wept  after  her  mother  talked  to  her.  What 
part  of  speech  is  after?    After  is  a  conjunction. 

60.  Why  is  it  not  a  conjunctive  adverb?  Because  it  does  not  modify 
any  word  in  the  subordinate  clause.  Her  mother  did  not  talk  to  her  after 
she  wept. 

61.  Write  five  sentences  using  conjunctions  which  look  like  adverbs. 
He  started  before  I  awoke.     It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  from 
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David.    Stay  in  till  it  stops  raining.    I  shut  the  window  as  it  was  growing 
cold.    Decide  while  there  is  time. 

62.  Write  five  sentences  using  co-ordinate  conjunctions :  Mary  and 
Jennie  came.  Buy  beef  or  lamb.  I  tried  but  I  could  not  do  it.  It  rained ; 
so  I  could  not  go.    We  waited  till  morning,  then  we  went. 

63.  Name  and  define    the    four    kinds  of  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 
Copulative — denoting  addition,  as,  and,  also,  etc. 

Disjunctive — denoting  choice  or  separation;  as,  either,  neither,  else,  etc. 
Adversative — denoting  opposition  of  meaning;  as  but,  yet,  still,  etc. 
Illative — denoting  effect  or  consequence;  as,  therefore,  thus,  hence,  etc. 

64.  What  is  the  difference  betwen  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  and  su- 
bordinate conjunction? 

A  co-ordinate  conjunction  joins  two  independent  clauses  or  two  co- 
ordinate elements  of  a  sentence.  These  co-ordinate  elements  may  be  two 
words,  two  phrases,  or  two  dependent  clauses  having  the  same  grammatical 
relation. 

A  subordinate  conjunction  joins  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  principal 
clause  of  a  sentence. 

65.  Give  ten  subordinate  conjunctions:  While,  after,  because,  for,  as, 
if,  though,  that,  lest,  than. 

66.  Write  a  sentence  using  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  connecting  two 
independent  clauses.     Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers. 

67.  Write  a  sentence  using  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  connecting  two 
dependent  clauses  having  the  same  grammatical  relation.  She  said  that 
she  was  sorry  and  that  she  would  not  do  it  again.  (Two  noun  clauses,  ob- 
ject of  said). 

68.  Write  a  sentence  using  a  subrodinate  conjunction.  He  saved 
tltat  he  might  be  comfortable  in  his  old  age.     (Adverbial  clause  of  purpose.) 

69.  What  are  correlative  conjunctions?  Conjunctions  that  occur  in 
pairs ;  as  both  and,  either  or,  etc. 

70.  What  is  the  conjunction  of  comparison  and  what  peculiarity  has 
it?  The  conjunction  of  comparison  is  than  and  the  clause  introduced  by  it 
is  often  partially  omitted;  as.  He  can  write  better  than  I  (can  write). 

71.  What  part  of  speech  is  it  that  shows  the  relation  between  its  ob- 
ject and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence?    The  preposition. 

72.  Use  a  preposition,  having  for  its  object  a  noun.  Knock  at  the 
door. 

7Z.  Use  a  preposition  having  for  its  object  an  infinitive.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  except  to  wait. 

74.  Use  a  preposition  having  for  its  object  a  gerund.  Thefe  is  no 
use  in  my  trying  for  that  prize. 

75.  Use  a  phrase  as  the  object  of  a  preposition.  The  firing  came 
from  beyond  the  walls. 

76.  Use  a  clause  as  the  object  of  a  preposition.  From  what  I  heard, 
I  judged  she  was  very  ill. 

77.  What  part  of  speech  is  it  that  is  not  related  to  other  words  in  the 
sentence?     The  interjection. 

78.  When  is  O  preferable  to  Oh?  O  is  generally  used  with  the 
name  of  some  person  or  thing  addressed;  as,  O  Scotia! 
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79.  Use  that  as  four  different  parts  of  speech.  The  song  that  reached 
my  heart.  (Relative  pronoun.)  That  boy  is  inattentive.  (Demonstrative 
adjective.)  That  is  not  right.  (Demonstrative  pronoun.)  Work  that  you 
may  live.     (Subordinate  conjunction.) 

80.  Use  as  four  different  parts  of  speech.  Such  as  it  is,  you  are  wel- 
come to  it.  (Rel.  pronoun.  As  rich  as  Croesus.  (The  first  as  is  an  adverb, 
the  second  is  a  conjunctive  adverb.)  As  I  cannot  help  myself,  I  v^ill  go. 
(Subordinate  conjunction.)  In  the  sentence,  "use  as  as  a  preposition," 
the  first  as,  is  a  noun ;  the  second,  is  a  preposition. 

81.  Write  two  noun  phrases:  To  forgive  is  divine.  Traveling  from 
place  to  place  is  delightful. 

82.  Write  two  adjective  phrases.  A  man  of  great  zvealth.  The  girl 
is  in  the  house. 

^Z.  Write  two  adverbial  phrases.  She  came  to  study  not  to  play. 
He  walks  imth  a  crutch. 

84.  What  different  kinds  of  phrases,  with  regard  to  their  form,  are 
there?     Prepositional,  participial  and  infinitive. 

85.  What  different  kinds  of  phrases,  with  regard  to  their  use,  are 
there?     Noun,  adjective  and  adverbial  and  independent. 

86.  In  the  following  sentences,  classify  the  phrases: 
To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.     (Infinitive  noun.) 
Threshing  wheat  by  hand  is  out  of  date.     (Participial  noun.) 
Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind.     (Prepositional  noun.) 

It  is  wise  to  save  a  little.     (Infinitive  noun.) 

To  say  the  least,  I  was  astonished.  (Infinitive  independent.) 

He  is  on  the  sea.     (Prepositional  adjective.) 

The  day  of  zurath  is  come.     (Prepositional  adjective.) 

Work  in  the  day  time.     (Prepositional  adverbial.) 

87.  Write  a  noun  phrase,  as  subject  of  a  sentence;  as  object  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  as  predicate  complement ;  as  explanatory  or  appositive — first,  in  the 
infinitive  form,  then  participial,  then  prepositional. 

Subject.    To  succeed  in  life  is  his  desire. 
Object:     I  love  to  read  and  ivrite. 

Pred.  Comple. :    The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  love  one  another. 
Explanatory :    It  is  difficult  to  sing  softly. 
Subject:     Working  at  night  is  tiresome. 
Object :    I  love  reading  aloud. 
Pred.  Comple. :    He  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
Explanatory :     It  is  worth  while — living  and  loving. 
Subject  and  Pred.  Comple. :    Out  of  debt  is  out  of  misery. 
Object:     None  knew  her  but  to  love  her. 

N.  B. — This  phrase  is  not  the  object  of  the  sentence  but  modifies  the 
verb,  knew — the  infinitive  phrase,  to  love  her,  is  the  object  of  the  preposition, 
but. 

Explanatory :     Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty 

To  Thee  I  sing. 
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Sui^i^estive  Questions— History— 8A 

Who?  What?  When ?— Cohmibus,  Cabot,  Balboa,  Magellan,  Cartier, 
Hudson,  De  Soto. 

What  happened  in  1607,  1614,  1623? 

Name  three  Spanish,  three  French,  three  English  explorers. 

When  did  the  Colonial  Congress  meet  at  Albany  ?  Who  offered  a  plan 
of  union? 

Write  a  short  account  of  the  Pequot  War.     Of  King  Phillip's  War. 

First  Intercolonial  War. — Name  in  America?  Name  in  Europe? 
Date?  Cause  in  America?  Cause  in  Europe?  Where  and  when  was  the 
treaty  signed?  Of  what  is  Congress  composed?  How  are  the  Rep- 
resentatives apportioned?  By  whom  elected?  Term?  Qualifications? 
Salary  ?  Whose  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  His 
name?    His  salary?    Name  four  powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Third  Intercolonial  War. — Name  in  America?  Name  in  Europe? 
Date  of  war  ?     Cause  in  Europe  ?     Name  of  treaty  and  when  signed  ? 

Fourth  Intercolonial  War. — Name  in  America  ?  Name  in  Europe  ? 
Date  of  war?  Cause  in  America?  Cause  in  Europe?  Name  of  treaty  and 
when  signed? 

Name  five  statesmen  of  the  Revolution.  Give  five  causes  for  the  Revo- 
lution as  set  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  What  is  meant  by 
Taxation  without  Representation?  What  were  the  Writs  of  Assistance? 
What  was  the  Stamp  Act?  What  was  the  Mutiny  Act?  Tell  about  the 
Boston  Massacre.    What  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party? 

Name  five  histories  of  the  United  States  that  your  teacher  has  recom- 
mended to  you  for  collateral  reading. 

Name  five  causes  and  inventions  which  in  your  judgment  inspired  the 
great  discoverers  and  explorers  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Oecan. 

Write  three  paragraphs  of  about  fifty  words  each  comparing  the  colo- 
nies of  New  York  and  Virginia. 

Describe  Burgoyne's  plan  and  tell  the  cause  that  led  to  its  non-succes^. 

What  was  the  "Ordinance  of  1787"  (at  least  seventy-five  words). 

Describe  and  illustrate  the  three  types  of  colonial  government. 

Name  five  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Describe  fully  how  a  bill  becomes  a  law.  Where  does  the  Supreme 
Court  get  its  power?  Name  the  number  of  judges?  What  great  powers 
does  it  possess?  Describe  fully  how  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
elected. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 
I. 

Tell  of  the  author. 

(a)  Date  of  birthplace. 

(b)  Early  life — occupation. 

(c)  Periods  of  writing. 
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{d)     Name  five  important  poetic  works  and  five  novels. 
{e)     Date  of  death — ^place. 

II. 

Why  did  Scott  write  the  ''Lady  of  the  Lake?" 

When  was  the  poem  written? 

Where  is  the  scene  of  action  ? 

What  is  the  date  of  the  action? 

6.     What  time  is  consumed  in  the  action? 

How  is  the  time  divided? 

What  kind  of  poem  is  it?    Explain  the  meter. 

Who  are  the  chief  characters  of  the  poem? 

Which  are  fictitious? 

What  two  people  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  poem?  Leaders  of 
each? 

Give  at  least  two  reasons  for  the  constant  warfare  carried  on. 

Give  a  brief  description  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

Who  was  Briar  the  hermit. 

Describe  the  character  of  Douglas. 

Give  means  of:  St.  Hubert's  breed,  Tieth,  ken,  Caledon,  linn,  minaret, 
beshrew,  falchion,  Naiad,  Nuen,  lea,  straths,  spleen,  cairn,  Trosachs,  amain, 
dingle,  snood,  fay,  by  the  road,  fain.  Fiery  Cross,  dell,  glowe. 

Quote  ten  lines  from  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Quote  five  lines  concerning  Malcom  Groeme. 

How  are  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in  y  formed?  Words  ending  in  o ? 
Give  plurals  of — man,  child,  mosquito,  valley,  berry. 

What  is  gender?  Give  and  illustrate  three  ways  in  which  gender  is  in- 
dicated?   Give  masculine  of — heroine,  duchess,  duck,  goose,  sultana. 

Give  the  uses  of  the  nominative,  the  possessive  and  the  objective  cases. 

Name  the  classes  of  pronouns.    Define  each  (four  classes). 

Decline  the  following — I,  she,  he,  thou,  who. 

Define  antecedent. 

Name  the  classes  of  adjetcives.     Define  each. 

Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  a  and  an. 

What  inflection  or  modification  have  adjectives? 

Give  the  ways  in  which  adjectives  may  be  compared.     Illustrate. 

Correct  and  give  rules  for  the  correction :  Each  one  is  in  their  room. 
John  and  I  was  going  out.  You  thought  it  was  m£.  Of  the  two  boys  John 
in  my  opinion  is  the  best.     Frank  and  me  will  buy  the  tickets. 

Name  the  classes  of  verbs  (three). 

What  is  meant  by:  an  intransitive  verb;  a  transitive  verb;  a  passive 
verb;  an  active  verb;  a  regular  verb;  an  irregular  verb;  a  redundant  verb? 

What  is  meant  by  tense  ?     Name  the  tenses ;  the  modes.     Define  each. 

Give  three  sentences  containing  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mode;  one 
with  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode. 

Conjugate  the  verb  see  in  future  tense,  progressive  form,  indicative 
mode. 
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Principal  parts  of:  lie  (to  recline),  lay,  swim,  bring,  break. 

Analyze:  At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains  the  voyager  may  have 
described  the  light  smoke  ctirling  up  from  a  village  whose  shingle  roofs 
gleam  among  the  trees  just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into 
the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape. 

Parse  underlined  words. 

Write  a  sentence  containing:  noun  clause  as  subject;  an  attribute;  an 
object;  an  adjective  clause;  adverbial  clause. 

From  dictation:  Whose  hat  is  this?  Its  mine.  Who's  in  the  room? 
It's  voice  could  be  heard  a  great  distance.     It's  raining. 

Parse  underlined  words: 

The  man  was  arrested  for  beating  his  horse. 

The  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door. 

The  boy  playing  buttons  is  John  Smith. 

Test  Qtiestions— Aritlimetic— 8A 

What  distance  would  be  saved  by  walking  along  the  diagonal  instead 
of  the  two  sides  of  a  rectangular  field  40  rods  long  and  20  rods  wide? 

Cost  to  paint  a  church  steeple  the  base  of  which  is  an  octagon  5  ft,  on 
a  side,  and  whose  slant  height  is  60  ft.,  at  $.40  a  square  yard  ? 

Cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  18  ft.  long,  16  ft,  wide 
and  12  ft.  high,  at  $.35  a  square  yard  ? 

If  a  triangular  field  contains  4  acres  and  its  altitude  is  80  rods,  what 
is  its  width? 

How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a  cylindrical  vessel  hold  if  the  diameter 
of  its  base  is  6  ft.  and  its  height  is  10  ft,  ? 

What  will  it  cost  to  gild  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere  whose 
diameter  is  18  ft.,  at  $1.75  a  square  yard? 

Find  the  bank  discount  of  a  note  for  $200.75,  dated  May  15,  1901,  due 
in  three  months,  and  discounted  Aug.  4,  1901. 

What  is  the  area  of  a  farm  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
10,  12  and  14  ft.  ? 

A  boy  paid  $.19  for  2  lemons  and  3  oranges,  and  $.16  for  3  lemons 
and  2  oranges.    What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

A  ladder  35  ft.  long  is  placed  against  a  house  so  that  the  foot  is  21  ft. 
from  the  base  of  the  house.    How  far  does  it  reach  up  the  house? 

How  many  acres  in  a  rectangular  field  108  rods  long  and  48  rods  wide? 

How  many  feet  of  fence  will  enclose  a  circular  pond  82.5  ft.  in  diameter? 

The  diameter  of  a  circular  park  is  50  rods.  How  many  acres  does  the 
park  cover? 

What  is  the  side  of  a  square  having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
100  ft.  in  diameter? 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  sheet-iron  smokestack  40  ft.  high  and  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  at  $.15  per  square  foot? 

A  pyramid  has  a  triangular  base  3  ft.  on  each  side,  and  a  slant  height 
of  10  ft.    Find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  its  surface. 
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A  business  man  insured  Ys  of  the  inventory  value  of  his  house  at 
1^  per  cent.,  the  premium  being  $60.    What  v^as  the  value  of  his  house? 

John  L.  Moodey  insures  his  house  for  $3,500  at  IjJ/^  per  cent.;  horses, 
cows  and  other  live  stock  for  $800  at  ^  per  cent. ;  household  goods,  $2,000 
at  lYz  per  cent.;  stock  of  groceries  for  $2,800  at  1>^  per  cent.  Find  the 
total  cost  of  insurance. 

A  grocer  discounted  his  30-day  note  at  6  per  cent,  discount  and  received 
$99.45  proceeds.    Find  face  of  note. 

What  is  the  proceeds  of  a  note  of  $5,000  drawn  for  4  months  and 
discounted  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

What  is  the  present  worth  of  $661.50,  payable  in  3  years  9  months, 
discounting  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

How  many  gallons  will  a  circular  tank  hold  if  it  is  10  ft.  high  and 
diameter  of  base  is  3  ft.? 

What  must  be  face  of  90-day  note  that  will  give  $315.04  proceeds  when 
discounted  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

A  derrick  for  hoisting  coal  has  its  arm  27  ft.  6  in.  long.  It  swings  over 
an  opening  22  ft.  from  base  of  arm.    How  far  is  the  top  above  the  opening? 

Two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  57  ins.  and  76  ins.  Find 
hypothenuse. 

What  is  the  direct  distance  from  the  cornice  of  a  100-ft.  building  to  a 
spot  75  ft.  from  the  foot  ? 

Find  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  when  the  sides  are  321  ins.  and 
428  ins. ;  40  ins.  and  75  ins. ;  72  ft.  and  135  ft. 

What  is  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  a  water  pipe  that  is  2  ins. 
in  diameter? 

A  prism  has  a  square  base,  a  volume  of  4,851  cu.  ins.,  and  a  height 
of  11  ins.    Required,  the  lengths  of  the  edges. 

A  water  tank  is  40  ft.  high  and  132  ft.  in  circumference.  What  is  its 
capacity  in  cubic  feet?    In  gallons? 

A  gilded  ball  is  to  be  put  on  top  of  a  tower.  The  diameter  of  the  ball 
is  2  ft.  6  ins.  How  many  square  inches  are  to  be  gilded,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  support? 

How  many  square  inches  of  surface  on  a  wire  10  ft.  long  and  %  in. 
circumference  ? 

If  a  room  is  12  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  high,  how  far  is  it  from 
lower  corner  to  upper  opposite  corner? 

Cost  of  rubber  to  cover  24  balls,  each  having  diameter  of  6  ins.,  if 
rubber  cost  $.27^  per  square  foot? 

Cost  to  paint  smokestack  whose  height  is  15  ft.,  circumference  of  base 
9  ft.,  with  paint  costing  $4  per  gallon? 

If  horse  is  tied  to  a  stake  by  rope  20  ft.  long,  over  how  great  an  area 
may  he  graze? 

How  much  will  it  co.st  to  polish  a  marble  pyramid,  without  polishing 
base,  if  it  is  12  ft.  high  and  has  a  square  base  3  ft.  on  a  side,  at  $3  per 
square  yard? 
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A  wire  netting  was  put  around  a  circular  duck  pond.    The  longest  dis- 
tance across  is  100  ft.    Find  cost  of  netting  at  $.24  per  yard. 

What  is  the  value  at  $150  per  acre,  of  a  square  field  whose  side  is 
40  rods? 

Two  parallel  sides  of  a  field  are  50  rods  and  40  rods  long  and  45  rods 
apart.    Find  the  area. 

What  is  the  area  of  a  school  globe  12  ins.  in  diameter? 

Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $850,  dated  May  5,  1906,  for  90  days, 
discounted  June  14,  at  4^  per  cent. 

Find  square  root  of  6241. 

Cost  of  piano  bought  at  discount  of  30,  10,  5,  listed  at  $475? 

Man  buys  50  shares  stock  at  6Sj4 ',  sells  at  69 V^.    Gain? 

Find  entire  surface  of  a  cylinder  5.236  ft.  in  circumference  and 
4  ft.  2  ins.  high. 

A  square  field  contains  9  acres.    Find  the  length  of  its  diagonal. 

What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  20  ft.  long, 
18  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high,  at  ^.37y2  a  square  yard? 

Find  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  1  ft.  6  ins.  and  whose 
altitude  is  10  ft. 

A  baseball  has  a  diameter  of  2^  inches.  Find  the  amount  of  leather 
needed  to  cover  it  without  waste. 

Find  the  bank  discount  of  a  note  for  $300,  dated  Brooklyn,  April  30, 
1906,  due  in  4  months,  and  discounted  July  26,  1906,  at  6  per  cent. 

Find  the  contents,  in  bushels,  of  a  bin  4  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep. 

Work  by  short  methods  and  explain  the  process  in  each  case :  648 
by  875  ;  48  by  \66y3 :  564  by  999 :  564  by  335^. 

A  conical  pile  of  grain  is  9  ft.  high  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  is  4  ft. 
How  many  bushels  does  it  contain? 

Solve:  20x  —  12y  =  80;  18x  +  45y  =  351. 

A  Sttidy  of  Jtilitis  Caesar. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

"First  reading  for  general  conception ;  some  portions  read  by  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  right  atmosphere;  other  portions  read  aloud 
by  pupils  in  class ;  minor  portions  read  by  pupils  at  home. 

"Second  reading  for  the  more  careful  treatment  of  important  parts, 
the  aim  being  to  bring  about  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  selection 
rather  than  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  information  concerning  words  or 
allusions. 

"Third  reading  for  effective  oral  rendering  of  those  parts  of  the 
selection  which  makes  special  appeals  to  the  pupils'  imaginations  and 
sympathies." — Syllabus. 

Study  the  Dramatis  Personse  as  you  are  introduced  to  them.  Learn 
to  know  a  little  about  each  one  as  he  or  she  is  presented,  just  as  you  would 
about  acquaintances  or  friends.  Consult  a  Roman  history  for  the  time  of 
Caesar,  for  the  office  of  tribunes,  senators,  etc.,  for  the  feast  of  Lupercal — 
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when,  where,  and  why  celebrated  for  the  Battle  of  PhiHppi,  and  other  his- 
torical facts.  See  "Plutarch's  Lives"  for  Cicero,  Pompey,  Brutus,  The 
Death  of  Csesar,  etc. 

The  first  act  serves  as  an  introduction.  In  the  first  scene  we  get  the 
Roman  atmosphere  and  spirit,  and  a  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  feeling  of  different  factions.  In  the  second  scene  we  are 
presented  to  all  the  great  personages  of  the  story — the  hero,  whose  spirit 
rules  the  play  and  from  whom  it  takes  its  name ;  his  wife,  Calpurnia ;  his 
friend,  Mark  Antony ;  Brutus,  the  tragic  and  real  hero  of  the  drama ;  his 
wife,  Portia,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Cassius ;  Cicero,  the  senator;  Casca 
and  Decius,  who  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  the  principal  conspirators 
against  Csesar.  The  third  scene  depicts  the  troublous  times  with  their 
superstitious ;  also  the  political  disaffection  of  many  of  the  leading  men. 
The  character  of  Brutus  is  well  worth  studying.  He  is  high-minded — "The 
noble  Brutus."  "He  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts,"  "This  was  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all."  He  is  sensitive — note  Act  III,  Scene  I.  "Yet 
see  you  but  our  hands.  And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done. 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful ;  and  pity  to  the  general  wrong 
of  Rome,"  and  in  the  quarrel  scene  with  Cassius,  "O,  Cassius,  you  are 
yoked  with  a  lamb,"  and  "When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill-tempered,  too." 
He  is  tender-hearted.  He  cannot  hurt  Portia  by  keeping  his  secret  from 
her;  he  bids  his  boy,  Lucius,  sleep  on  when  he  really  needs  him;  Act  II, 
Scene  I.  And  again  in  Act  IV,  Scene  III,  speaks  tenderly  to  him  for 
blaming  him  for  losing  a  book — "Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful." "Gentle  knave,  good-night ;  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to 
wake  thee."  He  is  ideal ;  he  thinks  he  can  save  the  old  republican  form  of 
government  for  Rome  by  killing  Csesar,  who  aims  to  be  emperor.  He 
sacrifices  his  love  for  his  friend  to  the  higher  love  for  his  country.  He  has 
nothing  to  gain  for  himself  by  joining  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar;  he 
thinks  only  of  Rome  and  believes  he  is  acting  for  her  best  welfare.  He 
cannot  see  that  yesterday  has  gone  and  that  to-morrow  is  at  hand — that 
the  old  traditions  of  Rome  are  past  and  the  empire  a  thing  accomplished 
either  with  or  without  Csesar.  So  with  all  his  purity  of  purpose  and  nobility 
of  character,  he  is  not  far-sighted — he  lacks  political  wisdom. 

Act  II  shows  the  development  of  the  plot  and  brings  out  the  characters 
and  purposes  of  the  conspirators  more  and  more  clearly.  Cassius,  in  direct 
contrast  to  Brutus,  is  shown  a  far-sighted,  intriguing  politician,  jealous 
of  Csesar  and  full  of  selfish  purposes.  In  Scene  II  Csesar  is  shown  at  his 
worst,  weak,  vacillating,  superstitious,  possessing  only  the  phantom  of  his 
past  greatness.  In  Scene  IV  Portia's  sweet  womanliness  is  shown  in  all 
her  nervous  excitement  for  the  welfare  of  her  husband. 

Act  Til  shows  the  designs  carried  out.  The  conspirators  press  for- 
ward to  plead  for  the  pardon  of  Metellus  Cimber's  brother.  Trebonius 
draws  Antonv,  Csesar's  friend,  away.  Csesar  refuses  the  pardon,  justifying 
his  act.  and  then  they  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  The  people  and  senators 
flee  in  alarm.  Antonv  returns  and  has  speech  of  Brutus,  and  apparently 
makes  friends  with  the  conspirators,  the  while  he  is  grieving  over  Csesar's 
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murder  and  plotting  to  outwit  the  murderers.  He  gains  permission  from 
Brutus  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  over  Caesar's  body,  much  to  the 
shrewd  dismay  of  Cassius,  who  would  not  have  permitted  it.  In  Scene  II 
we  have  the  speech  of  Brutus — honest,  sincere,  generous,  and  then  he  leaves 
the  field  to  Antony,  and  this  statesman  and  orator,  with  infinite  tact  and 
skill,  gradually  wins  the  fickle  populace  away  from  their  allegiance  to 
Brutus,  reads  Caesar's  will,  and  takes  their  hearts  by  storm.  Brutus  and 
Cassius  flee.    Octavius  and  Lepidus  and  Antony  unite. 

Act  IV  brings  on  the  crisis.  Scene  I  portrays  the  characters  of  the 
triumvirs,  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  and  their  plans  to  circumvent 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scene  II  presents  the  camp  near  Sardis,  the  tent  of 
Brutus,  and  the  unfriendly  meeting  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scene  III  gives 
the  famous  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  its  magnificent 
character-study — ^Brutus,  calm  and  imperturbable  in  his  righteous  anger; 
Cassius  beside  himself  with  rage  and  wounded  self-love.  Both  show 
generosity  of  spirit.  Brutus,  when  he  says,  "When  I  spoke  that  I  was 
ill-tempered,  too,"  and  Cassius,  when  he  exclaims,  with  deep  remorse,  upon 
hearing  of  Portia's  death,  "How  'scaped  I  killing  when  I  crossed  you  so?" 
The  diflferent  views  with  regard  to  meeting  the  enemy  are  advanced,  the 
will  of  Brutus  prevailing,  to  march  to  Philippi  and  meet  the  enemy  there, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  approach  them,  as  Cassius  wished. 
Then  comes  the  kindly  interview  between  Brutus  and  his  boy,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  Caesar's  ghost. 

Act  V  is  the  fall  of  events — the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  of 
Cassius.  Scene  I  gives  a  view  of  the  plains  of  Philippi ;  the  armies  meet ; 
the  generals  parley  and  separate  to  prepare  for  battle.  Scene  II.  The  field 
of  battle.  Scene  III.  The  battle  goes  on ;  defeat  for  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
Cassius  dies  by  the  sword  of  his  servant,  Pindarus.  Scene  IV.  Still  the 
battle  rages,  Brutus  encouraging  the  remmant  of  his  army.  Scene  V. 
Brutus  requests  his  servants  to  kill  him.  They  all,  as  well  as  his  old 
friend,  Volumnius,  refuse  to  do  him  this  service,  but  at  last  his  servant, 
Strato,  holds  his  sword,  while  Brutus  runs  on  his  sword,  exclaiming  as  he 
does  so,  "Csesar,  now  be  still ;  I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will." 
Octavius  and  Antony  enter  and  do  honor  to  the  virtue  and  nobility  of 
Brutus,  Antony  exclaiming,  "His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed 
in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a 
man !'  "  And  Octavius  ordered  him  to  be  buried  like  a  soldier  and  from 
his  (Octavius's)  own  tent. 

Biography  is  a  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  interesting,  study  in 
literature.  History  itself  is  from  one  point  of  view  only  a  series  of  biog- 
raphies of  eminent  men.  In  this  reading  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  pupils  might 
be  encouraged  to  study  the  characters  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  Antony,  Casca, 
Messala,  etc.,  to  keep  a  note-book,  jotting  down  noteworthy  sayings  of 
each,  under  proper  headings,  as  the  reading  progresses,  these  notes  to  be 
gathered  afterwards  and  arranged  topically  to  form  compositions.  (See 
outline  previously  given  for  the  character  of  Brutus :  find  corroborative 
illustrations  of  those  characteristics  and  of   others    discovered    by    pupils 
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themselves.)  One  8B  class  prepared  illustrated  notebooks  of  this  drama 
— getting  pictures  of  the  Roman  officers  and  buildings  from  old  histories, 
geographies,  magazines,  etc.,  and  pasting  them  in  a  scrap  book,  the  cover 
of  which  bore  an  original  design  and  fancy  lettering,  and  underneath  the 
pasted  picture  appropriate  quotations  from  the  play  were  written.  A  logical 
order  and  sequence  of  events  was  preserved  throughout  the  book,  and  some 
of  them  were  pleasing  mementos  of  the  reading  lessons  of  the  term,  while 
all  bore  evidence  of  care  and  thought.  A  few  showed  original  and  pretty 
drawings,  illustrating  some  favorite  quotation  or  character. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  schools  contain  excellent  notes  and  *he 
pupils  must  learn  that  these  notes  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  drama  and  that  they  may  not  be  ignored.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning.  One  who  is  too  indolent  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  of 
an  illusion  cannot  hope  to  become  a  scholar — he  misses  the  best  in  life  who 
looks  no  deeper  than  the  surface. 

A  Few  Suggestive  Questions  and  Answers  on  "Julius  Ceasar." 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  this  play  written?  "Julius  Coesar"  was 
written  by  Shakespeare  in  1601. 

2.  What  kind  of  drama  is  it?    It  is  a  tragedy. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  ?  A  tragedy 
represents  the  sad  or  terrible  phases  of  character  and  life  and  has  a  fatal 
issue ;  while  a  comedy  is  a  play  in  which  mirth  predominates  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  plot  is  happy.  Coleridge  says,  "Tragedy  is  poetry  in  its 
deepest  earnest;  comedy  is  poetry  in  unlimited  jest." 

4.  When  and  where  did  Shakespeare  live?  William  Shakespeare 
was  born  in  Warwickshire,  "the  heart  of  England."  In  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  in  this  most  beautiful  county  of  England,  Shakespeare  lived 
from  his  birth  in  1564  to  young  manhood.  It  was  probably  in  1587  that  he 
went  to  London  and  remained  there  till  1610,  when  he  returned  to  Strat- 
ford.   He  died  in  1616. 

5.  From  what  source  did  Shakespeare  get  the  plot  of  this  drama? 
From  Sir  Thomas  North's  version  of  "Plutarch's  Lives." 

6.  Who  was  Julius  Csesar?  When  did  he  live?  Julius  Caesar  was  a 
great  warrior  and  statesman  of  Rome,  living  from  100  B.  C.  to  44  B.  C. 
He  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  it  was  feared  that 
he  was  aiming  to  make  himself  king. 

7.  Name  the  persons  introduced  in  Act  I,  Scene  I.  Flavins,  Marullus, 
citizens. 

8.  Who  and  what  were  tribunes  ?  Flavius  and  Marullus  were  tribunes, 
and  these  tribunes  were  magistrates  chosen  from  the  common  people  called 
plebians.  The  duty  of  the  tribunes  was  to  watch  over  the  plebians  and 
protect  them  against  the  injustice  and  partiality  of  the  aristocratic  class 
called  patricians. 

9.  How  did  Shakespeare  and  others  of  his  class  regard  the  working 
people?  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  age  and  of  the  country  in  which 
Shakespeare  lived  to  consider  all  people  engaged  in  trades  as  a  class  by 
themselves  and  as  inferior  to  those  who,  by  their  inherited  position,  did  not 
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have  to  work  for  their  Hving.  Even  Shakespeare,  hnnself,  was  glad  to  leave 
his  profession  of  play-writing  and  return  to  Stratford  to  live  like  a 
"gentleman." 

10.  How  is  tliis  spirit  shown  in  the  first  scene?  By  the  tone  of  con- 
temptuous command  used  by  the  tribunes  towards  the  carpenter,  cobbler, 
and  others ;  also,  by  the  fact  that  they,  the  tradesmen,  were  obliged  to  wear 
the  sign  of  their  trade,  the  leather  apron,  the  rule,  etc.,  in  the  streets. 

11.  What  was  meant  by  Caesar's  triumph?  "Caesar's  triumph  cele- 
brating his  many  victories  was  more  magnificent  than  anything  that  Rome 
had  ever  witnessed.  In  the  procession  were  led  captive  princes  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Beneath  his  standards  marched  soldiers  gathered  out 
of  almost  every  country  under  the  heavens.  Seventy-five  million  dollars 
of  treasure  were  displayed.  Splendid  games  and  tables  attested  the  liberality 
of  the  conqueror.  Sixty  thousand  couches  were  set  for  the  multitudes. 
The  shows  of  the  theater  and  the  combats  of  the  arena  followed  one  another 
in  an  endless  round." — Myers'  "A  History  of  Rome."  This  was  Caesar's 
fifth  and  last  triumph,  in  honor  of  his  succeses  in  Spain  over  Pompey's  sons. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  feast  of  the  Lupercal  ?  "The  Lupercal  was 
a  cavern  in  the  Palatine  Hill,  sacred  to  Lupercus,  the  old  Italian  god  of 
fertility,  afterwards  identified  with  the  god  Pan.  Here  the  feast  of  the 
Lupercalia  was  held  every  year  in  the  month  of  February.  After  certain 
sacrifices  and  other  rites,  the  Luperci  (or  priests  of  Lupercus)  ran  through 
the  city  wearing  only  a  cincture  of  goatskin,  and  striking  with  leather 
thongs  all  whom  they  met.  This  performance  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land  and  the  people." — Rolfe's  Notes. 

13.  Name  the  characters  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  given 
in  Act  I,  Scene  II.  Caesar  and  his  wife,  Calpurnia ;  Brutus  and  his  wife, 
Portia ;  Mark  Antony,  the  friend  and  secretary  of  Caesar,  at  that  time  consul 
of  Rome;  Decius,  or  more  properly,  Decimus  Brutus,  the  special  friend  of 
Caesar;  Cicero,  the  great  orator  of  Rome;  Cassius,  chief  conspirator,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Brutus ;  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators. 

14.  Explain  the  allusion  to  ^neas,  and  Anchise  in  lines  111  to  115, 
Act  1,  Scene  II.  ^neas,  a  Trojan  prince,  fled  from-  the  burning  city  of 
Troy,  carrying  his  aged  father,  Anchises,  on  his  back.  They  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Italy,  and  one  of  their  descendants  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

15.  Whom  do  you  like  the  better — Brutus  or  Cassius — upon  this  first 
introduction  to  them?    Why? 

16.  Give  a  character-sketch  of  Casca.    Read  Scenes  II  and  III,  Act  I. 

17.  What  part  does  Cicero  play  in  this  drama?  Cicero,  orator, 
philosopher,  statesman,  patriot,  according  to  Casca  in  Act  I,  Scene  II,  spoke 
something  in  Greek,  which  made  those  who  understood  smile  and  shake 
their  heads.  Casca  said  that  he  did  not  understand — "It  was  Greek  to 
me" — but  he  must  have  been  jesting,  for  Plutarch  relates  that  Casca  cried 
out  in  Greek  when  Caesar  reproached  him  as  a  traitor.  In  Scene  III  of 
Act  I,  Cicero  speaks  philosophically  to  the  superstitious  and  afifrighted 
Casca.    In  Act  II,  Scene  I,  the  conspirators  wish  to  include  Cicero  as  one 
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oi  them  because  of  his  age  and  iiitluence  l^see  hues  145-154} ,  but  Brutus 
uissuades  tliem  Irom  askuig  hun  to  join  them,  saying  that  he  wiU  never  fol- 
low anythmg  that  other  men  begui. 

16.  lixpiain  tlie  meaning  of  the  simile  in  lines  157  to  160,  Act  I, 
Scene  111.  lo  whom  does  it  refer?  "ilis  countenance,  like  richest  alclieiny, 
will  change  that  which  would  appear  like  ollense  in  us,  to  virtue  and  to 
worthiness."  This  figure  of  speech  refers  to  Brutus,  and  by  aUiiony  is 
meant  an  imaginary  art  which  aimed  to  transmute  or  change  the  baser 
metals  into  gold — a  sort  of  miraculous  power  by  which  conmion  things 
were  changed  to  precious  things.    It  led  the  way  to  modern  chemistry. 

19.  How  does  Cassius  regard  Csesar?  How  does  Brutus  look  upon 
him?  (See  Act  1,  Scene  11,  lines  90  to  130;  and  Act  II,  Scene  I,  lines 
10  to  27.) 

20.  Describe  Portia,  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Act  II,  Scene  I,  lines  233 
to  309. 

21.  Name  the  chief  coii^^^n'ators  against  Csesar.  Use  a  descriptive 
adjective  for  each  one.  Act  II,  Scene  I,  86  to  220.  Find  out  what  became 
of  each.  Brutus  (noble)  and  Cassius  (envious)  committed  suicide  at 
Philippi,  in  Thrace,  42  B.  C,  believing  the  cause  of  the  republic  lost. 
Casca  (blunt) — it  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after  Caesar's  death. 
Trebonius  (deceitful  or  strategic)  fled  after  the  murder.  Ligarius  (vin- 
dictive)— unknown  fate.  Decius  Brutus  (treacherous)  executed  by  Antony, 
43  B.  C.  Metellus  Cimber  (crafty  and  shrewd) — unknown  fate.  Cinna 
(energetic). 

22.  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  who  waited  on  Brutus?  What 
kind  of  a  master  was  Brutus  to  him  ?    Illustrate  your  answer  by  quotations. 

23.  Name  Caesar's  wife.  Compare  her  ways  of  speech  with  those  of 
Portia.    Act  II,  Scene  II. 

24.  How  does  Caesar  conduct  himself  in  this  play — like  a  brave  man 
or  a  great  man?  Had  he  been  both  brave  and  great?  Tell  some  of  his 
brave  acts.  How  old  was  he  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  against  him? 
(56.)  What  was  the  state  of  his  health?  Did  he  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  Romans  clung  to  the  old  form  of  republican  government?  Would 
that  have  an  effect  on  his  will-power  ? 

25.  How  do  you  think  the  conspirators  felt  when  Caesar  said  to  them : 

"Good  friends,  go  in  and  taste  some  wine  with  me; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together"? 

26.  And  who  was  Artemidorus?  What  was  the  purport  of  the  paper 
he  meant  to  hand  to  Caesar?  Why  did  he  not  give  it  to  him?  Act  II, 
Scene  III,  and  Act  III,  Scene  I. 

27.  Who  else  tried  to  warn  Csesar?  What  was  his  message?  Ex- 
plain it.     (Soothsayer.)     Act  I  (2).    Act  II  (4).  Act  III  (1). 

28.  Which  one  of  the  conspirators  first  approached  Caesar?  What 
did  he  say?    How  did  Ccesar  answer?    Decius.    Act  III  (1). 

29.  Who  was  it  that  frightened  the  conspirators  when  they  first  en- 
tered the  Senate-House?    Senator  Popilius. 

30.  Who  first  stabbed  Caesar?    Who  last?    What  did  Caesar  exclaim F 
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Casca  first  stabbed  Caesar.     Brutus  was  the  last  to  stab  him.     Csesar  ex- 
Ciaimed,  "Et  tu,  Brute!" 

31.  Describe  the  scene  between  Antony  and  Brutus  after  Caesar's 
death.     Act  III  (1). 

32.  What  favor  did  Brutus  grant  Antony  against  the  will  of  Cassius? 
Why  was  it  unwise?    To  deliver  the  funeral  oration. 

33.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  speech  of  Brutus,  explaining  Caesar's 
death  to  the  multitude.    How  did  it  affect  the  people?    Act  III  (2). 

34.  Learn  Antony's  speech  by  heart  (first  part)  and  declaim  it. 
Which  was  the  greater  (or  the  better)  speech?     Its  effect? 

35.  What  were  the  provisions  of  Caesar's  will  for  the  Roman  citizens? 
What  did  the  citizens  resolve  to  do,  in  consequence?    Act  III  (2),  240-260. 

36.  Did  Antony  mean  to  excite  them  so?  Verify  your  answer  by  a 
quotation.    Act  III,  Scene  II,  lines  261,  262. 

37.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  triumvirate?  What  afterwards 
became  of  each  one  of  them?  Octavius,  Lepidus,  Antony.  Octavius  be- 
came emperor  of  Rome.  Antony  committed  suicide  in  Egypt.  Lepidus  was 
expelled  from  the  triumvirate — died  in  13  B.  C. 

38.  What  state  of  affairs  is  shown  in  Scene  III  of  Act  III? 

39.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius? 
Act  IV,  Scene  III,  lines  1  to  12  and  75  to  80.  What  particular  word  of 
Brutus  rankled  in  Cassius'  heart  most  bitterly?    Lines  114-116. 

40.  Quote  a  line  from  the  play  which  shows  Cassius  at  his  best. 
Perhaps  150  of  Act  IV,  Scene  III. 

41.  Select  the  sayings  of  Brutus  which  you  like  best  and  give  your 
reasons.  Construct  his  character.  Is  it  good  or  bad?  How  did  he  use  his 
influence  ? 

42.  Build  up  a  biography  of  Cassius  from  his  words  and  deeds.  Tell 
what  kind  of  a  man  you  think  he  is. 

43.  Which  is  your  favorite  character  in  the  play? 

44.  Where  was  the  great  battle  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  con- 
spirators fought?    Locate  the  place.    Philippi  in  Thrace  (Turkey), 

45.  Give  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  march  to  Philippi,  as  ad- 
vanced by  Brutus  and  Cassius.    Act  IV  (3). 

46.  Why  is  the  play  called  "Julius  Caesar"?  (His  spirit  dominates  it; 
moreover,  his  name  was  well  known  to  the  Londoners  before  whom  the 
drama  was  to  be  played.) 

47.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  battle  of  Philippi.  (See  History 
of  Rome.)     Its  generals,  its  date,  its  result. 

48.  Describe  the  character  of  Antony.  How  did  he  and  Octavius  treat 
their  captives?    Quote  their  last  speeches  concerning  Brutus. 

49.  Explain  the  following  words :  knave,  trophies,  marry !,  an,  be 
factious,  fantasma,  cautelous,  sooth,  on  Pompey's  basis,  Hybla  bees. 

50.  Express  clearly :  "Be  not  out  with  me."  "As  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  neat's  leather."  "The  complexion  of  the  element."  "One  in- 
corporate to  our  attempts."  "To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his 
friends." 
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